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PREFACE. 


The  want  of  some  especial  Treatise  on  Cryptogamic  Plants 
has  long  been  felt  by  British  botanista  The  last  edition  of 
the  English  translation  of  Sprengel's  IrUrod/uction  to  the 
Study  of  Cryptogamic  PIotUs  appeared  in  1819;  and 
whatever  the  merits  of  that  work  may  be,  it  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  supply  the  requisite  information  now.  Dr. 
Burnett's  Outlines  of  Botany  contained  some  valuable  notices 
respecting  Cryptogams;  and  more  recently,  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom  of  Dr.  lindley,  especially  the  second  edition  of 
that  admirable  work,  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion,  whidi  is  a  most  important  acqmsition  to  the  student  who 
has  not  access  to  the  multitudinous  works  in  which  more 
modem  discoveries  are  registered.  Nor  must  I  pass  without 
notice  The  Micrographic  Dictiona/ry  of  Dr.  Griffith  and  Mr. 
Henfirey,  remarkable  alike  for  the  copiousness  of  the  matter 
and  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  illustrations.  These,  however, 
are  not  special  treatises,  nor  calculated  to  supply  completely 
the  necessities  of  the  student 

Nor,  indeed,  can  I  point  out  any  treatise  in  a  foreign 
language,  a  translation  of  which  would  have  come  up  com- 
pletely to  the  requisite  standard.  Bischoff's  Kryptoga/mische 
Oewdchae  is  admirable  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  design  so 
ably  begun  was  never  completed ;  Eisengrein  s  Ei/nleitv/ng  is 
without  illustrations,  and  extends  only  to  algaB  and  lichens ; 
and  Payer's  Botanique  Gryptogamiique,  notwithstanding  the 
beauty  and  correctness  of  its  very  numerous  engravings,  is  too 
slight  in  many  parts  to  supply  all  that  may  reasonably  be 
required,  nor  would  it  be  possible  for  any  English  publisher, 
without  the  use  of  the  original  steel  blocks,  to  reproduce  it 
with  any  chance  of  remuneration. 
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It  is  not,  indeed,  supposed  that  the  present  work  is  without 
glaring  faults,  of  which  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  the 
Author.  Whatever  faults,  however,  it  may  contain,  they  are  not 
in  general  ascribable  to  carelessnesa  An  incredible  amount  of 
labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  its  preparation,  in  the  exami- 
nation of  herbaria,  the  consultation  of  authorities,  and  the 
verification  of  facts.  Nor  has  he  rested  on  his  own  judgment, 
but  has  profited  by  the  counsel  of  friends,  who  have  in  more 
than  one  instance  contributed  valuable  notes  on  subjects  in 
which  they  are  the  highest  authorities.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
not  only  opened  his  rich  Herbarium  and  Library,  but  gave 
much  oral  information  on  Ferns,  Mosses,  and  JungermannisB ; 
Dr.  Hooker  supplied  some  admirable  notes  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  Ferns,  besides  giving  much  advice  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  during  the  progress  of  the  work ;  and  Mr.  Churchill 
Babington  has  contributed  far  the  greater  part  of  the  informa- 
tion on  the  distribution  of  Lichena  The  Author's  most  grateful 
thanks  are  due  to  these  and  other  Botanists  who  have  so 
readily  acceded  to  his  wishes,  or  have  taken  interest  in  his 
laboura 

It  remains  only  to  state  that  the  work  is  not  intended  nor 
calculated  for  persons  who  have  not  already  some  general 
knowledge  of  Botany.  At  the  same  time  it  is  believed,  unless 
the  Author  has  entirely  failed  in  his  attempt,  that  there  is  no 
part  which  is  not  intelligible  to  any  one  who  has  made  himself 
master  of  Dr.  Lindley's  or  Dr.  Balfour's  Introductions  to  the 
Study  of  Botany. 


Kino's  Clitfb, 
February  \m,  1857. 
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ERRATA. 

Page    4,  for  Cycads  read  Zamice. 
8,  for  Hastig  read  Hartig. 
10,  for  Browne  read  Broome. 
27,  for  paradoxan  read  i>ar<Mfea!Mm. 
32,  for  5»rc^  read  Befch. 
64,  for  «arice»  read  scolices. 
81,  for  alliances  read  divisions. 
107,  for  NityphyUum  read  NitophyUum. 

140,  ioT  propagation  rettA  fructijicaiion. 

141,  for  microscopium  read  microscopicttm. 

142,  for  albuminous  read  aluminous. 
145,  for  forming  resAform. 

244,  for  vdubinus  read  vdtdipes, 

255,  line  7,  for  immense  read  tor^e. 

290,  for  oronata  read  corowoto. 

816,  for  graminum  read  graminis. 

355,  for  Ncemeidia  read  Ncsmatdia. 

368,  subetitute  ^  for  P,  in  lines  2,  4,  and  15. 

379,  for  neor/y  read  o»/y. 

398,  for  f^w  read  fA«r. 

420,  line  1 4,  strike  out  lampblack. 

461,  for  Oceppert  read  Berendt. 


ADDENDA. 

Page  77.  Meneghini  has  figured  annular  vessels  in  Sargassum  linifolium 
See  Alghe  Italiane,  &c.,  Tav.  1 . 

Page  104.    For  directions  for  mounting  microscopic  specimens,  see  p.  420. 

Page  282.  The  terms  applied  by  Tulasne  to  the  secondary  or  male  fruit  of 
SphcericBKoA  Lichens,  require  explanation  to  those  who  are  not  in  possession  of 
his  Memoirs  When  the  fruit  is  conceived  to  be  merely  secondary,  the  peri- 
thecia  are  termed  pycnidia,  and  their  fruit  stylospores ;  where  it  is  supposed  to 
be  of  sexual  importance,  the  perithecia  are  styled  spermatogonia,  and  their 
deciduous  grannies  spermatia.  Stylospores  and  spermatia  may,  however,  be 
produced  on  threads  not  inclosed  in  perithecia.  The  term  conidia  is  applied 
u>  such  secondary  granules  as  are  neither  stylospores  nor  spermatia. 

Page  647.    Hofmeister  has  lately  given  an  account  of  the  germination  of  the  * 
ftpores  of  Botrychium  Lunaria  in  Bonplandia. 
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AN   INTRODUCTION 


CRYPTOGAMIC   BOTANY. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  A  glance  at  the  vegetable  world,  acoompanied  by  nothing 
more  than  average  powers  of  tact  and  observation,  at  once 
recognises  the  fact,  that  the  members  of  which  it  is  composed 
belong  to  several  different  divisions,  more  or  lees  precisely 
shadowed  out,  and  presenting  distinctions  readily  appre- 
hended by  the  practised  eye,  though  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
mcapable,  if  at  all,  of  strict  definition,  without  much  study  and 
reflection*  The  palms,  grasses,  and  lilies,  for  instance,  will  be 
distinguished  long  before  the  peculiarities  of  tiieir  flowers, 
much  less  the  intimate  structure  of  their  seeds,  are  so  much 
as  conjectured ;  and  various  groups  in  the  other  grand  co- 
ordinate, as  Umbellifers,  Leguminosa^  and  Labiates,  will, 
with  equal  certainty,  be  separated  from  the  general  mass, 
Ihough  meanwhile  individual  groups  of  the  two  grand  classes 
of  flowering  plants  will  occasionally  be  confounded  or  mis- 
placed, and  £skr  more  members  of  subordinate  divisions;  and 
-^^  this  not  so  much  from  want  of  correct  observation,  for  I  am 
not  at  present  assuming  any  aocurate  examination  of  their 
component  parts,  as  from  the  prevalent  habit  of  confounding 
analogy  with  affinity.  Thus,  in  popular  language,  species  of 
Lamium  and  Urtica  will  pass  tmder  the  same  generic  name, 
and  Nymphcea  will  be  supposed  to  have  something  to  do 
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2  INTRODUCmON  TO  CRYPTOQAMIC  BOTANY. 

with  LUi/iim.*  Attentive  study  will  soon  prove  the  two 
grand  divisions  above-named  of  Exogens  and  Endogens  to 
be  founded  in  nature,  as  far  as  any  divisions  can  be  shown 
to  be  so,  by  their  mode  of  germination,  the  law  of  increase 
in  their  stems,  and  the  venation  of  their  leaves ;  and  so  in  the 
minor  groups,  though  there  will  be  many  a  preconception  to 
overthrow,  still  structure  will  as  before  confirm  the  indications 
of  outward  form,  except,  as  said  above,  where  such  indications 
are  mere  matters  of  external  resemblance,  apart  from  every 
essential  character. 

2.  The  eye,  however,  will  have  already  distinguished  a  third 
grand  cla8s,-|-  more  distinctly  indicated  perhaps  even  than  the 
other  two,  though  composed  of  parts  still  more  widely  differing 
from  each  other.  It  will  have  seen  the  rocks  and  trees  covered 
with  pigmy  forms  of  v^etation,  often  displaying  nothing  like 
a  leaf,  or  the  peculiar  green  tint  of  the  vegetable  world ;  or 
if  sometiiing  approaching  to  a  stem  and  leafy  appendages 
be  present,  so  cramped,  attenuated  and  filmy,  at  once  so 
easily  dried  up  by  heat,  and  capable  of  being  restored  by 
moisture,  as  to  present  something  at  once  distinguishable 
from  ordinary  v^^etation. 

The  waters,  whether  fi'esh  or  salt,  meanwhile  teem  with 
other  vegetable  organisms,  distinguishable  at  once  from  the 
mere  aquatic  Phsenogams  amongst  which  they  grow,  and 

*  After  a  patient  examination  of  germinating  plants,  and  an  atten- 
tive consideration  of  the  whole  question,  I  cannot  but  subscribe  to  the 
view  which  considers  Nymphxza  as  a  true  Exogen,  notwithstanding 
some  anomalies  of  structure  in  the  cconmon  stem,  and  the  peculiaritieB 
of  the  seed.  Nor,  again,  can  I  subscribe  to  that  view  which  would 
place  Ndwmbium  and  Nymphcea  in  different  divisions,  though,  if  that 
were  correct^  no  better  example  could  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  the 
text 

t  I  cannot  consider  Dictyogens  (much  less  Bhizogens  and  Gymno- 
gens)  as  a  class  of  the  same  importance  with  Endogens  and  Exogens. 
They  are  so  clearly  Endogoious,  notwithstanding  the  peculiarities  of  tiie 
venation  or  much  more  of  the  structure  of  the  stem,  which  may  be  easily 
studied  by  English  botanists  in  Tamus^  that,  unless  every  anomaly  \a 
to  be  considered  as  overthrowing  a  natural  division,  we  must  either 
be  content  to  leave  them  in  company  with  their  allies,  or  give  up  the 
attempt  of  natural  arrangement  altogether. 
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INTBODUCTION  TO  CRYPTOGAMIC  BOTANY.         3 

sometimes  forming  forests  of  vegetation  as  dense  and  almost 
as  impervious  as  the  jungles  of  the  tropics.  If  the  observer 
now  turn  to  the  soil  itself,  or  to  the  fallen  leaves  and  decayed 
twigs  which  are  destined  to  increase  its  mass,  a  multitude  of 
new  beings  meet  his  eye ;  fleshy  gelatinous  bodies  of  various 
sizes  and  forms,  without  a  trace  of  anything  approaching  to  a 
frond,  mixed  with  mere  threads  and  filaments ;  or  carbonaceous 
structures,  none  of  which  can  for  a  moment  be  referred  to  the 
other  two  grand  classes  of  vegetables ;  and  then  when  he  has 
learnt  to  recognise  some  common  attributes  in  these  multitu- 
dinous forms,  which  lead  him  to  comprehend  them  imder  one 
great  division,  he  is  cognisant  of  the  fact,  that  there  are  other 
objects,  often  of  considerable  size,  and  sometimes  acquiring  the 
stature  and  in  some  measure  the  aspect  of  palms,  covering 
frequently  immense  tracts  of  land  to  the  exclusion  of  most 
other  objects  of  vegetation,  which,  though  forming  a  distinct 
group  amongst  themselves,  are  still  referable  to  the  other 
mass  of  organisms,  at  first  apparently  so  heterogeneous,  by 
certain  peculiarities  of  vegetation,  but  more  especially  by, 
the  absence  of  those  organs  which  are  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  perfect  seeds.    He  will  indeed  be  liable  at  first. 


Fig.l. 

A  single  leaflet  of  Slomgena  paradoxal  a  Cycad  lately  discovered  at 
Port  Natal,  to  show  the  peculiar  venation,  so  closely  resembling  that 
of  many  ferns,  from  a  specimen  communicated  by  Dr.  Hooker. 
1  * 
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4  INTRODUCTION  TO  CRTPTOGAMIC  BOTANY. 

as  in  the  former  instance,  to  make  certain  mistakes;  he  will 
ascribe,  on  a  superficial  view,  those  peculiar  dwarf  and  tufted 
forms  of  flowering  plants  which  occur  at  high  altitudes  in  so 
many  genera,  classes,  and  orders,  to  the  mosses  imder  which 
name  they  are  popularly  known ;  he  will  not  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish or  separate  the  Cycads  from  similar  but  not  closely 
related  forms,  and  even  in  a  more  instructed  period,  he  will 
marvel  at  the  resemblance  offered  by  the  fronds  Stangerict 
paradoxa*  (Fig.  1),  to  certain  ferns ;  he  will  confound,  per- 
haps, some  of  the  larger  dub-mosses  with  Conifers ;  he  will  be 
liable,  on  an  inspection  of  the  leaves  only,  to  suppose  that  such 
plants  as  the  Brazilian  Gupomia  filicifolia  (Fig.  2)  are  ferns, 
so  close  is  the  resemblance  which  its  chaffy^  hairs  give  to 


Kg.  2. 
Part  of  a  leaf  of  Cu^nia  jQicifoLiay  from  the  Kew  Gardens. 

the  bipinnate  leaves;  and  if  his  curiosity  lead  him  so  far 
as  to  note  the  vegetation  which  clothes  the  rocks  in  tropical 
rapids,  he  will  be  likely  to  fancy  the  whole  group  of  Podos- 

*  In  ordinary  Cycads,  as  Encephalarios  harridus  and  Encephalartos 
pung&ns,  the  veins  all  spring  from  the  base  and  are  nearly  parallel, 
following  the  configuration  of  the  leaflet. 
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temads  (Fig.  3),  bb  Algae  or  Liverworte  (Fig.  4);*  and  again, 


Fig.  3. 

a  Apinagia  ptisiHa,  Tulasne. 
b  Mniopns  Eookeriana^Tvil, 
c  InYolacre  of  the  same. 
From  Tulaane's  MonographiaPodostemacearuin,Tab.  7,  ii.,  and  Tab.  8,  v. 


Fig.  4. 
JSareomiirtum  eriocattlum^  Mitten.     From  Hook.  Muse.  Ex.,  Tab.  72. 

*  Modem  observers  have  not  always  been  free  from  this  danger. 
Witness  the  illustration  by  Corda  as  a  Liverwort  in  Sturm's  Deutsch- 
land's  Flora,  Tab.  xxxiii.,  Nos.  26,  27,  of  Blandovia  striata,  Cda, 
IHcrcga  WaUichiiy  TuL  was  described  by  Taylor  under  the  name  of 
Pofyplewrum  orientale,  Tayl.  MSS.  in  Trans.  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  1836. 
I  have  not  access  to  the  work,  but  I  believe  that  Taylor  made  the  same 
mistake  as  Corda.  The  genus  is  not  recorded  in  Lindley*s  V^etable 
Kingdom. 
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6  INTRODUCTION  TO  CRYPTOGAMIC  BOTANY. 

if  his.  steps  be  turned  to  tropical  forests,  or  to  certain  localities 
verging  on  the  extremities  of  the  temperate  zones,  he  will 
find  fungi  in  Raffleaia,  and  much  more  in  the  whole  tribe 
of  Boila/nopkorcB.  In  every  case,  however,  alike,  he  will 
be  deceived  by  mere  analogies,  and  the  deception,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  will  tend  towards  the  confusion  of 
the  lower  Phsenogams  with  the  great  class  in  question.  It 
is  to  this  class,  long  known  under  the  name  of  Cryptogams, 
that  our  attention  is  to  be  directed  in  the  present  treatisa 

3.  The  different  parts  of  nature  are  so  intimately  bound 
together,  and  such  unexpected  resemblances  occur  every  now 
and  then,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  arresting  man  for  a 
moment  in  his  investigations,  and  prevent  him  from  supposing 
arrogantly  that  he  can  "  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ;" 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  exact  definitions  like  those  which 
occur  in  pure  science,  which,  without  a  single  exception,  shall 
separate  with  strict  accuracy  any  one  division,  great  or  small, 
from  another.  The  difficulty  is  just  as  great  when  in  exten- 
sive and  truly  natural  genera  it  is  desired  to  separate  one 
species  from  another,*  as  when  the  objects  of  separation  and 

*  Botanists  are  not  in  general  aware  to  what  an  extent  this  foot  is 
exhibited  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  because  for  the  most  part  they  have 
only  very  imperfect  materials,  and  therefore  suppose  that  the  distinc- 
tions between  species  are  &r  more  definite  than  they  really  are.  In  a 
large  herbarium  like  that  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  which  specimens 
exist  from  every  part  of  the  world  where  a  species  may  chance  to  grow, 
the  truth  of  this  remark  will  at  once  be  apparent ;  and  the  veriest  hair- 
splitter  will  pause  before  he  inflicts  on  science  a  multitude  of  names 
which  can  lead  to  no  useful  result,  but,  on  the  contrary,  make  botany 
a  trackless  wilderness.  Dr.  Hooker,  who  has  perhaps  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  realising  this  fact  than  any  other  botanist,  has  informed  me 
more  than  once,  that  he  was  himself  utterly  imaware  of  the  full  extent 
of  this  difficulty  before  he  undertook  the  preparation  of  the  Flora  Indica 
with  Dr.  Thomson.  Not  a  single  large  genus  which  passed  through 
their  hands  but  exhibited  the  same  difficulty,  and  in  many  smaller 
genera — ^take  for  example  TetrcUheca,  Sm.,  as  lately  illustrated  in  the 
Flora  of  Tasmania — the  task  of  ascertaining  what  are  really  species  is 
scarcely  less  perplexing.  In  treating  of  ferns,  we  shall  have  especial 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  this  point  The  Carices  perhaps,  as  Dr. 
Hooker  remarks,  present  the  most  definite  characters,  but  even  amongst 
these,  the  limits  of  species  are  not  always  very  easily  ascertaitied. 
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definition  are  the  main  or  subordinate  divisions  of  any  one 
great  class,  or  even,  taking  nature  as  a  whole,  when  the 
question  regards  the  highest  divisions  into  which  her  pro- 
ductions are  evidently  distributed.     In  all  these  cases,  defini- 
tions can  only  be  assigned  with  that  degree  of  limitation  which 
is  admiasible  where  the  exception  may  reasonably  be  held  to 
prove  the  rule ;  or  in  other  words,  we  must  be  content  with 
p(»nting  out  some  grand  and  leading  marks  of  distinction, 
aware  all  the  time  that  cases  will  occur  in  which  these 
generally  decisive  tests  will  fail,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  recur  to   other  characters  to  prove  the  real  systematic 
position  of  such  organisma 

4.  The  first  grand  distinction  of  Cryptogamic  plants  is  that, 
in  contradistinction  to  Exogens  and  Endogens,  they  consist 
of  cells  only,  insomuch  that  these  higher  orders  have  been 
denominated  vascular  plants,  while  Crjrptogams  are  called 
cellular.  Now,  though  the  distinction  holds  good  of  a  very 
large  number  of  Cryptogams,  yet  two  undoubted  divisions, 
at  least,  the  Ferns  aud  Club-mosses,  exhibit  decided  vascular 
bundles,  nor,  even  were  these  excluded  from  Cryptogams,  by 
assigning  to  them  a  distinct  class,  would  our  definition  be  more 
safe  ;  for  even  supposing  nothing  like  vascular  bundles  should 
occur  elsewhere,  or  though  it  should  be  denied  that  true 
vascular  tissue  occurs  in  ferns,  we  shall  still  have  true  spiral  cells 
amongst  mosses,  as  in  the  leaves  of  Sphagnum  and  the  elaters 
of  HepcUiccB;  and  even  should  the  true  nature  of  the  elaters  in 
Trichia  be  denied,  a  point  which  there  will  be  occasion  to 
consider  hereafter,  we  shall  have  as  true  vascular  tissue  in 
Bata/rrea  (Fig.  5)  as  in  any  Endogen  or  Exogen. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  say  that  the  absence  of  vascular 
tissue  is  the  universal  character  of  Cryptogams,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  an  organism  which  does  not  contain  such 
tissue  be  pronounced  at  once  a  Cryptogam.  Podostemads 
may  be  found  in  certain  states  void  of  any  appearance  of 
vessels,  and  so  may  some  other  aquatics,  but  in  some  particular 
stage  of  gix)wth  spiral  tissue  will  be  found ;  and  it  must  be 
recollected,  in  taking  a  view  of  such  matters,  that  in  all  plants 
the  early  embryonic  state  consists  of  cellular  tissue  only,  and 
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J  a  Threads  from  peridium  of  Batarrea  phaHoides,  P.  magnified. 

^  b  A  portion  more  highly  magnified. 

c  Threads  from  capillitum  of  Fodaxon earcinomalu* 

that  vascular  tissue  is  but  seldom  found  in  the  young  plant 
before  germination  •[• 

5.  A  second  character,  distinctive  of  Ciyptogams,  consists 
in  the  fact  that  growth  takes  place  in  these  plants  from  the 
tips  of  the  threads  of  which  they  are  composed  and  of  their 
ramifications;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  development  is 
superficial.  This,  however,  must  be  taken  with  much  latitude, 
for  when  we  come  to  particulars,  the  exceptions  are  very 
numeroua     The  rule,  of  course,  applies  to  their  vegetative 

*  The  threads  of  P.  carcinomalis  are  rather  allied  to  woody  than  to 
vascular  tissue.  They,  in  fact,  resemble  closely  the  elongated  oeUs  in 
the  dark  portion  of  the  concentric  rings  of  White  Spruce  Wood  from  the 
Arctic  Regions,  as  observed  lately  by  Dr.  Hooker.  A  similar  structure 
exists,  in  what  1  take  to  be  Scotch  Fir,  in  a  piece  of  drift  wood,  picked 
up  at  Lake  Laura,  on  tiie  western  side  of  Wellington  Channel,  and 
kindly  communicated  to  me  by  CSapt.  Liglefield.  It  is  now  a  well-ascer- 
tained hct  that  a  spiral  structm-e  exists  in  some  varieties  of  cellular 
tissues,  and  perhaps  in  alL  Criiger*s  papers  in  the  Botanische  Zeitung, 
1854,  and  Agardh*  on  the  spiral  structure  in  the  cells  of  Algse,  may  be 
consulted  on  this  point.  Hastig  figures  this  spiral  pleurenchyme  under 
Piniu  pumilio. 

t  A  ready  example  to  the  contrary  may  be  found  in  the  fruit  of  the 
Horse  Chesnut. 

»  De  cellul4  vegetabili  fibrillis  tenuissimis  context!    Lund»  1852. 
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part^  and  not  to  their  fruit ;  but  even  then  the  law  is  far  from 
general  In  such,  DiatomacecB  for  instance,  as  leth/mia,  and 
Amrphitetras,  (Fig.  7),  the  development  of  the  threads,  though 
centrifrigal,  is  by  no  means  external^  in  ferns,  the  growth  of 
the  steins  is  clearly  endogenous  rather  than  acrogenous,  and 
ihe  same  may  be  said  of  several  of  the  more  robust  Algoe, 
whidi  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  have  an  exogenous  mode  of 
growth  (Fig.  14),  while  those  which  increase  by  the  repeated 
division  of  ^e  cells  into  four,  increase  towards  the  centre  quite 
as  much  as  towards  the  drcumference.  Indeed,  if  Hartig*  and 
TWcul'sf  views  of  the  development  of  Exogens  be  adopted,  the 
mode  of  increase  of  the  woody  tissue  resembles  perfectly  that  of 
many  ConfervfiB,  the  new  growth  being  supplied  by  the  repeated 
division  of  the  terminal  cells  of  the  component  threads  of  both 
the  alburnum  and  liber.  It  is  not  indeed  pretended  that  other 
modes  of  division  do  not  exist,  but  the  more  normal  mode  of 
growth  really  shows  the  tissue  to  be  more  closely  identical 
with  ConfervsB  than  even  Agardh  imagined.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  this  learned  algologist  ever  intended 
more  than  the  indication  of  a  close  analogy  or,  to  advance  a 
step  further,  a  distinct  representation. 

6.  A  third  distinction,  and  one  of  high  importance  is,  that 
though  Cryptogams  have,  at  least  many  of  them,  decided  dif- 
ferences of  sex,  so  that  they  cannot  correctly  be  termed 
Agamous,  there  are  no  true  pistils,  neither  are  there  anthers, 
supposing  the  proper  function  of  anthers  to  be  the  production  of 
pollen.  The  bodies  which  in  ferns,  mosses,  and  other  of  the 
higher  Cryptogams,  perform  the  function  of  pollen,  and  which 
are  produced  in  a  peculiar  cellular  tissue  much  after  the 
fashion  of  pollen  grains,  approach  much  more  closely  in  form 
and  general  appearance  to  spermatozoa ;  and  though  there  be 
sometimes  distinct  organs  for  their  reception,  impregnation 
takes  place  immediately  by  simple  contact,  and  not  by  means 
of  a  thread  geminating  from  a  pollen  grain.    Even  amongst 

*  Hartig  TJeber  die  Entwickelung  des  Jahresringes  der  Holzpflanzen. 
Bot.  Zeit.  1853,  p.  553. 

t  Tr6cul  in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat  S6r.  iil,  vol.  17,  p.  250 ;  vol  19,  p.  157, 
258. 
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some  of  the  lower  Cryptogams  the  impregnating  bodies  preserve 
an  animal  type,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  direct  proof  of 
the  function  of  these  bodies  has  been  elicited  amongst  Algae,  in 
the  first  instance  by  Thivet,*  and  afterwards  by  Pringsheimt 
and  his  followera  Where  the  flagelliform  appendages  charac- 
teristic of  spermatozoids  disappear,  as  in  Lichens  and  Fungi, 
there  is  still  molecular  motion ;  and  if  Leptomitus  (or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  Saprolegnia,  Achlya,  &a),  as  I  believe 
to  be  the  case,  is  a  true  Fungal,  even  amongst  these  we  shall 
have  the  animalcular  form. 

7.  A  fourth  distinction  of  equal  importance  with  the  last  is 
the  absence,  in  general,  of  everytiiing,  so  far  as  the  spores 
are  concerned,  in  the  shape  of  an  embryo-J  In  every  case 
the  spores  consist  of  one  or  more  ceUs  composed  of  two  or 
more  membranes  inclosing  a  grumous  mass,  or  occasionally 


Fig  6. 

a  Sporee  of  Coleoaporiwm  pingae,  L6v.  magnified,  shewing  several 
germinating  points  arranged  83rmmetrieally. 

h  Ditto  of  Podisama  futcurn^  magnified  aa  observed  by  myself  and 
Mr.  Browne.§ 

*  Thuret^  Recherches  sur  la  flbcondation  des  Fucac6es,  auivies  d'ob- 
servations  sur  les  Anth^ridies  des  Algues.  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Kat.,  S6r.  iv., 
vol.  2,  p.  273. 

t  Pringsheim  in  Monatsbericht  der  K(>n.  Preuss.  Ak.  zu  Berlin, 
March,  1856,  p.  133. 

t  If,  however,  by  an  embryo  b  meant  a  yoimg  plant  ready  formed, 
and  only  waiting  for  the  evolution  of  its  parts,  we  cannot  deny  that  the 
spores  of  many  of  the  lower  Algse  and  of  such  fungi  as  ArUennaria 
RobinMniiy  Mont.,  contain  an  embryo.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the 
mode  of  reproduction  is  not  apparently  normal 

§  Gard.  Chron.,  1849,  p.  261.  Ann  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Ser.  2,  vol  iii,  p.  631. 
The  woodcut  of  both  these  fimgi  was  prepared  before  the  appearance  of 
Tulasne's  second  memoir  on  the  XJredin^es. 
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indoeed  in  an  integament  which  is  itself  composed  of  cells.* 
Gennination  takes  place  by  the  extension  of  one  or  both 
of  the  ccmstituent  membranes,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  are  essentially  acotyledonous,  .and  in  general  the  point 
of  growth  is  indifferent,-|-  though  sometimes,  as  in  certain 
species  of  UredOy  Fuccvnday  &a  (Fig.  6),  indicated  by  spots 
or  apertures  in  the  outer  integument,  through  which  the  ger- 
minating threads  protrude  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  pollen 
tobea  The  spores,  indeed,  of  such  Fungi  bear  the  closest 
similarity  in  structure  to  many  pollen  grains,  though  their 
functions  are  very  different 

These  germinating  tubes  either  reproduce  the  plant  directly, 
or  give  rise  to  a  membranous  expansion  of  a  peculiar  form, 
or  cushion-like  swelling  (prothaUus),  which,  in  due  time,  bears 
the  firond,  firuit,  or  stem  proper  to  the  speciea^  In  the  higher 
Cryptogams,  a  single  spore  alone  gives  rise  to  a  plant ;  but  even 
amongst  the  foliaceous  species,  as  in  certain  mosses,§  a  number 

*  In  Selaginella  a  portion  only  is  cellular  in  the  form  of  a  little  disc. 
The  formation  and  thi(d:ening  of  this  disc  is  all  the  germination  which 
takes  place  in  the  sporea,  which  are,  however,  of  very  different  valne 
from  those  of  many  other  Cryptogams,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  seqnel. 

t  There  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  something  like  this  in  the  fleshy 
seeds  of  Crimim,  and  some  other  allied  genera,  as  the  radicle  appears  at 
the  point  where  the  seed  teaches  the  soil ;  but  these  bodies  do  not 
consist  of  a  mere  mass  of  homogeneous  cells,  but  contain,  as  will  be  seen 
on  dose  examination,  a  &ct  pointed  out  by  Robert  Brown  in  his  Pro- 
dromns,  a  distinct  embryo^  as  perfectly  formed  as  in  other  Amaryllids. 

}  It  is  quite  clear  that  nothing  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  a  cotyledon 
which  is  not  present  in  the  perfect  embryo.  The  cotyledons  may  b6 
soldered  together  as  in  Clintanta,  much  reduced  as  in  endogens,  or  obso- 
lete as  in  OuBOUta,  but  still  their  presence  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
universal  in  the  higher  plants.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  they  cannot 
exist  in  Cryptogams  where  there  is  no  embryo,  and  therefore  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  unobjectionable  names  which  has  been  applied  to  them 
is  that  of  Acotyledons.  The  name  of  Pseudocotyledons  or  Cotyledonoids, 
which  has  been  given  to  the  germinating  threads,  is  founded  on  a  false 
notion  as  to  the  nature  of  their  reproductive  bodies,  and  should  be 
rejected  as  calculated  to  mislead.  Some  of  the  higher  Cryptogam?, 
however^  have  an  embryo,  and  in  Sdaginella  the  first  two  leaves  are 
opposite^  and  have  much  the  appearance  of  Cotyledons. 

§  Kiitzing  in  Liniuea,  voL  8,  tab.  7. 
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of  spores,  if  recorded  observations  are  to  be  trusted,  concur 
in  the  formation  of  a  single  plant  But  whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  it  is  quite  certain,  without  having  recourse  to  such 
theoretic  notions  as  would  make  an  Agaric  to  consist  of  a 
mere  closely  compacted  mass  of  mucedinous  filaments,  bearing 
fruit  at  their  apices,  that  many  fungi  arise  from  the  confluence 
of  mycelium  germinating  from  many  spores*  Ehrenbeig*  has 
long  since  shown  in  Erysvphe  and  Glava/ricby  that  numerous 
spores  concur  in  the  production  of  an  individual  plant ;  and 
no  one  can  be  a  diligent  observer  of  ftmgi  under  all  their 
phases,  without  being  convinced  of  the  fiwjt  How  fer  the 
concurrence  of  a  number  of  spores  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary is  imcertain.t  The  union  by  means  of  anastomosis 
is  as  intimate  as  if  all  the  threads  of  ike  mycelium  were 
derived  from  a  single  spore,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light  as  that  kind  of  union  which  takes  place  in 
grafting  amongst  Phsenogams ;  for  though  it  is  possible  that 
in  the  process  of  budding  and  grafting,  the  divided  cells  of 
the  graft  or  scion  may,  in  certain  rare  cases,  coalesce — so 
as  to  form  a  single  cell  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both 
(a  matter,  however,  which  can  be  only  conjectural), — as,  for 
example,  in  the  variety  of  Cytiaus  which  bears  the  proper 

*  Ehrenberg  de  Mycetogenesl 

t  Individuality  amongst  fungi  is,  after  all,  very  different  from  what  it  is 
amongst  Phsenogams.  If  two  trees  become  united  by  the  inosculation 
of  their  roots  or  branches,  no  one  would  consider  them  as  a  single  indi- 
vidual; whereas  many  fungi  which  pass  for  individuals  originally 
consisted  of  numerous  distinct  plants.  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  those 
Thdephora  which  creep  over  the  surface  of  branches,  and  arise  from 
the  orifices  of  Spkceria  with  which  the  bark  is  studded.  There  may  at 
first  be  a  hundred  distinct  patches,  each  in  itself  showing  all  the  charac- 
ters of  the  species,  and  in  perfect  fruit ;  as  these,  however,  spread,  they 
fiJl  in  with  other  individuals,  which  become  perfectly  confluent,  and  the 
common  patch  differs  only  from  those  of  which  it  is  composed  in  its 
larger  size.  The  hymenium  is  perfectly  continuous,  and  does  not  ex- 
hibit a  trace  of  the  members  of  which  it  is  constituted.  No  one  would 
then  hesitate  to  consider  it  an  individual.  Patches  of  moss  might  be- 
come confluent  in  the  same  way,  but  the  commonest  observer  would  at 
once  see  that  they  were  mere  masses  consisting  of  a  thousand  or  more 
individual  plants,  interlaced  indeed,  and  almost  inextricable,  but  still 
distinct. 
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flow^erB  of  two  distinct  species  on  the  same  branch  inter- 
mixed with  others  partaking  of  the  peculiarities  of  either 
species,  —  the  case  in  general   is  one   of   mere  apposition, 
the  stock  simply  supplying  the  nutriment  which  is  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  graft ;  and  in  those  cases  where 
ih€  truncated  base  of  one  tree  is  supported  by  the  inosculating 
roots  of  another,  the  new  wood  formed  is  due  to  the  old  stock, 
the  nutriment  from  which  it  is  developed  being  derived 
fix)m  the  extraneous  foimtain.    Unless^  indeed,  the  visions 
of  the  descent  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  fibres  coming  down 
from  the  buds  which  so  long  possessed  the  imaginations  of 
first-rate  physiologists,  in  the  fece  of  facts  which  were  perfectly 
irreconcilable  with  their  truth,  are  to  be  regarded  as  true : 
visions  which  are  now  happily  exploded  by  the  brilliant 
observations  of  Tr^cuL* 

8.  We  have  now  then  arrived  at  some  general  notion 
of  the  large  mass  of  plants  known  under  the  name  of  Cryp- 
togams, and  are  prepared  to  give  such  a  definition  as  the 
case  admita  But  before  doing  so,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  name  which  is  so  generally  assigned  to  them. 
H  it  conveys  no  incorrect  notion,  it  will  of  course  be  far 
better  to  retain  it,  than  to  adopt  some  other  of  less  familiar 
sound.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  denomination 
Acotyledons  is  almost  unobjectionable;  and  perhaps  i^  the 
cognate  terms  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  were 
tmiversally  received,  it  might  be  as  well  to  take  it  at  once ; 
but  these  names  have  given  place  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  terms  Endogenous  and  Exogenous,  without  however 
the  advantage  of  increased  precision,  and  as  the  word 
Fhaenogams  is  very  generally  used  as  a  collective  term  for 
flowering  plants,  that  of  Cryptogams  has  a  decided  claim 
in  preference  to  othera  The  term  Asexual  plants  is  opposed 
to  the  fect>  that  sexual  organs  or  their  representatives  do 
exist  in  every  division ;  that  of  Cellular  plants  does  not  accord 
with  the  whole  order  of  ferns,  without  mentioning  other  ex- 

*  L.I.,  cit.  Biipra,  p.  0. 
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captions ;  the  term  Homorgana  ia  synonymona  with  GeHur- 
Ic^es;  iihe  term  Nemeoe*  applied  by  Fries,  alludes  to  the  jBsujt 
tiiat  the  spores  germinate  by  means  of  a  protruded  thread 
without  any  indications  of  Cotyledons,  but  there  are  many  of 
the  lower  Algae  in  which  the  spores  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
germinate  at  all,  and  certainly  protrude  no  thread,  and  the 
spores  of  the  higher  Cryptogams  are  altogether  anomalous, 
so  that  the  term  is  not  more  strictly  definite  than  others; 
SporophorcB  and  Sporidece  indicate  the  nature  of  their  orgwis 
of  reproduction,  which,  as  being  destitute  of  an  embryo  (a  cir- 
cumstance not  without  exception)  are  no  true  seeds ;  ATianthce 
is  the  same  with  Flowerless,  a  term  often  applied  to  Ciypto- 
gams,  and  only  applicable  when  the  word  flower  is  made  to 
include  stamens  and  pistils  as  well  as  floral  envelopes,  for  these 
latter  exist  certainly  in  mosses  and  liverworts ;  the  word  Acro- 
gens  indicates  the  apical  mode  of  growth,  which  is  not  however 
an  universal  character ;  and  finally,  that  of  Favi,  except  it  be 

*  Fries,  in  his  Systema  Orbis  Ye^tabilis,  states  that  four  general 
names,  may  be  given  acoording  as  the  di£ferent  phases  of  vegetable  life 
are  taken  into  consideration.  Thus,  acoording  to  germination,  they 
are  Nemea^  germinating,  that  is,  by  a  thread,  and  not  by  a  radicle  com- 
posed of  a  cellular  system  with  one  or  more  cotyledons ;  according  to 
vegetation  they  are  CeUtdariOy  as  in  the  greater  number  of  species  there 
is  no  vascular  tissue ;  according  to  the  mode  of  flowering  they  are 
Cryptogama;  and  according  to  their  fruit,  Sporidea^  destitute  of  an 
embryo.  Fries  then  gives  his  reasons  for  preferring  the  word  Nemiea 
to  Acott^edonea  :  I.  Negative  determinations  are  always  of  an  inferior 
rank,  and  must  give  way  to  positive  when  accurately  determined.  2. 
The  necessity  of  the  word  for  the  formation  of  the  terms  ffomonemea 
and  ffeteronemea,  descriptive  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  cryptogamic 
plants.  3.  Analogy  ;  as,  for  instance,  Evasculana  is  not  to  be  preferred 
to  CeUulartcL  4.  Because  of  its  greater  precision,  for  true  Acotyleckmaus 
plants  exist  amongst  Phsenogams,  as  (Mscutcu  The  progress  of  science, 
however,  wiU  always  indicate  exceptions  to  any  term  which  may  be 
invented.  New  terms,  however  excellent,  always  produce  a  certain 
degree  of  opposition  at  first,  and  are  at  length  unwillingly  received. 
If  the  present  work  were  published  under  the  title  of  an  Introduction 
to  Nemeous  Botany,  half  the  world  would  not  known  what  was  meant* 
and  the  other  half  would  set  the  writer  down  as  a  pedant  of  the  first 
water,  inter  omnes  res  maxime  vitandus. 
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synonymous  with  GeUAdoiAreSy  is  of  a  doubtful  meaning.  In 
adopting  the  word  Crj^togams,  which  was  originally  apjdiied 
rather  by  tact  than  knowledge,  but  is  not  by  the  progress  of 
science  exempt  from  llie  reproach  of  being  merely  superficial^ 
I  feel  rejoiced  not  to  tran^ress  the  maxim  of  Fries,  which 
I  believe  to  be  deeply  founded: — Characteres  esaentiales 
jierwmque  max/mie  ahsconcUti  et  acute  in^irendiy  cum 
cuxid&ntaUe  evmuL  maocmie  auper/icicUea. 


CRYPTOGAMS— £.  Brong, 

AcoTTLEDoinis,  Jus$.  De  Cand,  Jtf^Mn.— Cbllulasbs,  De  CaneL  LindL, 
(I83a)  J/'i9U9».~HoMORaAi(A>SbAii^--EBExnALBS,  Lindl.  (1833,1845.) 
— Spobophoils,  Horamnow, — ^Anaitthje  Mardtu  (excluding  Fungi). 
— AcsoosHS  LincU.  (1839.)— Favi,  Trautvettef^-SvoniDi^  Fr. 

Cellttlab,  or  more  rarely  cellulari-vascular,  flowerless  plants, 
often  destitute  of  stem  and  foliage,  propagated  by  simple  or 
compound  microscopic  spores,  germinating  by  means  of  one 
or  more  simple  threads,  and  rarely  containing  any  embryo, 
sometimes  producing  a  prothallus,  which  gives  rise  to  secondary 
spores  or  young  embryonic  plants,  increasing  mostly  by  ad- 
ditions to  the  external  surface,  exhibiting  sexual  distinctions, 
diclinous  or  monodinous,  but  never  producing  true  stamens 
or  pstil,  and  consequently  possessing  no  true  pollen,  but  on 
the  contrary,  impregnated  by  spermatozoids,  either  provided 
with  or  destitute  of  slender  flagelliform  motile  appendages. 

These  characters  may  be  expressed  nearly  in  the  terms 
which  have  been  applied  to  the  whole  class  by  authors,  each  of 
which  contains  much  truth,  modified  by  more  or  less  rare 
exceptions. 

1.  CeU/uloAria.  Homorgcma.  Favi. 

2.  AcTog&na. 

5.  Anamtha,   Cryptoga/rruiu 

4.  Sporifera,  Sporidea.  Nemea.  (Exembryonata.) 
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9.  It  may  be  well  before  we  proceed  further,  to  test  the 
practical  value  of  the  definition  in  one  or  two  anomalous 
instances,      a.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  student  after  a  few 
hours  rain,  goes  out  into  the  open  air,  and  sees  the  gravel  and 
short  grass  strewed  with  gelatinous  puckered  olive-coloured 
masses,  of  which  he  perceived  no  trace  a  few  hours  before  : 
his  curiosity  is  excited  and  he  is  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  production.     Externally  it  presents  no  marked 
differences,  and  within  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  uniform  jelly, 
without  anything  to  make  him  suppose  that  it  can  be  a  mass 
of  ^gs.       He  examines  it  under  the  microscope,  and   he 
finds  that  it    consists  of   necklace-like  chains  of   pellucid 
granules  immersed  in  jelly  of  no  definite  structura     Some  of 
these  are  larger  then  the  others.     He  finds  after  a  time  that 
they  change  colour  and  increase  considerably  in  size,  though 
still  retaining  a  regular  outline ;  presently,  the  matter  at- 
tained in  their  cavity  becomes  oiganised,  and  a  new  neck- 
lace of  spores  is  contained  within  it ;  in  fact,  he  has  a  young 
repetition  of  the  perfect  plant,  requiring  only  extension  of 
parts  to  assume  completely  its  size  and  aspect    This  answers 
to  the  first  part  of  the  definition,  but  the  plant  does  not  ger- 
minate as  described ;   he  can  discover  no  sexual  indications^ 
though  germination  does  not  take  place  by  the  protrusion  of  a 
filament,  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  at  once  gives  rise  to  a 
new  plant     He  believes  it  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  he  jkels  that  he  has  hit  upon  one  of  those  exceptional 
cases  which  defy  mathematical  accuracy.     But  still  he  has 
no  doubt  about  the  matter.     The  plant  is  nostoc  commvmey  a 
widely -distributed  Alga,  bordering  very  close  on  the  gelatinous 
Lichena    b.  He  is  again  attracted  by  some  little  pearl-like 
bodies  upon  a  decayed  stick ;  he  carries  it  home  with  a  view 
to  examination,  and  the  bodies  have  lost  their  soft  consistence, 
and  present  little  skinny  bags  filled  with  elastic  fibres  and 
dust     He  finds  these  elastic  fibres  to  be  most  beautifully- 
constructed  spiral  vessels,  with  several  helices  curiously  and 
regularly  twisted  within  them.     He   wonders   to  find  such 
vascular  cells  in  a  plant  which  presents  no  indications  of 
leaves  or  stem.      On  closer  examination,  he  finds  that  the 
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dustiike  bodies  are  regular  globose  cells ;  a  few  of  these  are 
placed  on  damp  glass,  they  germinate  readily,  protruding  a 
single  thread.     He  perceives  then,  notwithstanding  the  spiral 


Fig.  7. 

a.SpkmrowamHaeieganty  Cord.  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2939. 
b,  Amf^Uetroi  {uUedHuviana,  "Etxrh,    Balfii  in  Ann.  of  Kat.  Hist^  voL 
xL,  p.  276,  tab.  8,  ^.  5. 

cells,  that  he  has  before  him  at  least  one  characteristic  feature 
of  Cryptogamic  plants,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  he  has  again 
fidlen  on  an  exceptional  casa    He  has  got  a  Fungus  of  the 
Genus  Triddcu    c.  A  green  slimy  matter  in  a  little  pool  upon 
the  neighbouring  heath  attracts  his  notice.    This  also  he  sub- 
mits to  his  microscope,  and  sees  that  it  is  a  production  of 
astonishing  beauiy,  consisting  of  many  couples  of  curiously 
pinnatifid  jointa    (Fig.  7,  o^)    On  examination,  he  is  sure  that 
increase  does  not  take  place  at  the  tips,  but  from  the  division 
of  the  component  jointa     The  plant  is  not  then  acrogenous, 
but  it  is  so  completely  cellular,  that  without  knowing  ex- 
actly what  the  fruit  is,  he  concludes  at  once  that  he  has  got  a 
Crjrptogam,  and  a  further  knowledge  of  closely  allied  forms  will 
convince  him  that  he  has  been  correct  in  his  apprehension. 
He  has  found  some  difficulty  in  every  case,  but  he  has  found 
it  still  more  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  Ph^enogama    A  Soon  however  he  is  still  more  perplexed. 
The  leaves  which  lie  in  the  low  waterspout  of  his  conser- 
vatory are  covered  with  a  dark  red  coating.      This  also  is 
sabmitted  to  the  microscope,  and  he  has  wonders  enough 
before  him.     Here  are  globes  filled  with  imiform  matter,  the 
endochrome  or  protoplasm  so  common  in  vegetable  cells; 
others,  in  which  the  protoplasm  has  parted  into  a  definite  num- 
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ber  of  bodies,  always  multiples  of  four  when  he  is  able  to  count 
them,  except  when  in  a  state  of  transition ;  these  bodies  at  length 
separate,  and  to  his  astonishment  he  sees  them  of  different 
sizes  moving  about  with  great  rapidity  by  means  of  two  long 
slender  appendages.  The  motion  at  length  ceases,  and  the 
bodies  soon  swell  and  repeat  the  same  phases.  (Figs.  8,  9.) 


Fig.  8,  Fig.  9. 

Fig.  8,  a.   Protooooctts  pluviedis,  Flotow,  immersed  in  water  after 
having  been  perfectly  dry,  magnified. 
b.  Ditto,  with  the  endoehrome  divided  into  two. 
e.  Ditto,  divided  into  four,  the  central  nnclens  red,  the  border 

green. 
d.  Separate  spore,  with  two  flagelliform  prooeeses. 
Fig.  9,  e.  Cell  containing  eight  scarlet  spores. 

/.  Ditto  containing  numerous  green  spores. 

g.  Ditto  with  a  scarlet  spore  in  its  cavity,  furnished  with 

flagelliform  processes. 
h.  Two  spores,  green  below,  scarlet  above,  all  more  or  less 
magnified. 
From  Cohn  Nachtri^  zur  Naturgeschichte  des  Protococcus  pluvialia, 
Flotow. 

His  difficulty  now  is  to  say  whether  he  has  an  animal  or 
vegetable  before  him.  e.  But  a  very  few  days  previously  he 
had  found  in  the  neighbouring  water  tub  a  mass  of  green 
threads^*  of  which  he  has  ascertained  the  purely  cellular 
stnictiure,  the  acrogenous  growth,  and  finally,  the  formation 
of  spores  from  some  of  the  joints ;  and  these,  when  free,  he  has 
seen  moving  about  by  means  of  a  little  coronet  of  filaments, 
and  then,  like  his  red  globules,  subsiding  into  rest^  and  germi- 
nating by  a  single  thread  which  soon  acquired  joints,  and  was  a 
complete  reproduction  of  the  parent  filament  He  is  then  satis- 
fied that  his  red  globules  also  belong  to  the  vegetable  world, 
though  exhibiting  certain  attributes  usually  supposed  to  belong 
•  Ulothrix  mticosa,  Thuret. 
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exdnsrvely  to  anhnalfl,  He  amcludes,  therefore,  that  he  must  not 
expect  ihe  whole  of  the  definition  to  answer,  and  is  content  if 
he  can  find  one  point  at  least  which  leaves  hm  in  no  doubt 

10.  All  these  cases  were  more  or  less  exceptional,  but  he 
finds  others  which  present  far  less  difficulty,  none  perhaps  which 
do  not  present  some,  and  he  soon  perceives  that  there  is  a  com- 
mon band  which  binds  the  whole,  however  different  the  parts 
may  be,  and,  as  he  gets  to  subordinate  divisions  his  difficulties 
rapidly  diminish.  The  number  of  points  of  agreement,  that 
is,  will  increase,  while  those  of  difference  decrease,  though  he 
will  scarcely  find  one  production  which  does  not  in  some  par- 
ticular depart  from  tbe  terms  of  any  definition  whidi  can 
comprise  the  whola  Few  students  would,  however,  have 
worked  this  out  for  themselves.  The  confusion  would  have 
Bdemed  so  inextricable,  that  they  might  well  have  given  up 
the  matter  in  despair,  and  yet,  if  the  caution  be  once  weU 
miderstoody  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  mathematical  pre- 
cision or  for  charact^ns  which  can,  without  fiulure,  include 
every  form  in  groups  manifestly  bound  by  some  common  tie, 
th^re  isnomoredifficulty  than  would  be  found  in  any  definition 
of  Phasnogams  taken  from  characters  which  are  not  universal. 
All  Cryptogams  are  reproduced  by  spores,  and  all  Phsenogams 
by  seed ;  in  one  (as  a  general  nile)  there  is  no  embryo,  in  the 
other  an  embryo  always  exists ;  and  yet,  if  germination  by 
means  of  a  protamded  filament  be  the  essence  of  a  spore,  there 
are  many  Cryptogams  which  will  not  come  under  the  definition. 
Meanwhile,  however,  he  will  have  found  interest  increase  with 
the  examination  of  the  new  world  to  which  the  microscope  has 
introduced  him,  and  he  will  not  be  long  before  he  sees  that 
the  interest  does  not  cease  with  the  mere  ascertainment  of  the 
structures  before  him,  but  that  a  vast  field  of  physiological 
wonder  is  opened  to  his  view. 

11.  And  here  the  great  importance  of  Crjrptogamic  Botany 
forces  itself  upon  us.  It  has  often,  indeed,  been  objected, 
that  so  much  credit  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
branch  of  botany  as  in  the  investigation  of  the  more  highly 
organised  vegetables ;  and  some  of  the  first  Cryptogamists  of  our 
day  have  felt  this  so  strongly,  that  they  have  even  been  in 
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a  great  measure  diverted  from  their  original  pursuits  by  such 
a  notion.  I  am  oonvinoed,  however,  that  it  is  altogether 
groundless ;  few  names  are  more  honoured  than  those  of 
Hedwig,  Persoon,*  and  Agardh,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  point 
out,  if  it  were  not  invidious,  numerous  names  which  hold  a 
primal  rank  amongst  botanists  exclusively  on  accoimt  of  inves- 
tigation in  Cryptogamic  Botany;  added  to  which,  some  of  the 
more  honoured  Phfidnogamists  owe  quite  as  laige  a  portion  of 
their  &me  to  their  cryptogamic  observations  as  to  those  in  the 
higher  classes  of  vegetables.  Numerous,  for  example,  as  the 
services  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  have  been  amongst  Phsenogams, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  them  at  their  full  value,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  reputation  as  a  botanist  will  rest 
quite  as  much  upon  his  BrUieh  Jv/ngerrnrni/mcs  and  Mxiaoi 
Exotid^f  as  any  of  his  other  very  numerous  publications,  not 
to  mention  his  direct  services  to  science  and  commerce  in  his 
imparalleled  exertions  at  Kew.  That  a  great  number  of  ciyp* 
togamic  botanists  should  be  held  in  little  esteem,  by  reason  of 
confined  views  and  uninstructed  minds,  is  no  more  surprising 
than  that  there  should  be  hosts  of  phsenogamic  botanists 
whose  names  are  scarcely  known,  except  to  those  who  have 
the  misery  of  being  forced  to  consult  their  works,  which 
might,  indeed,  witii  incalculable  advantage  to  science,  be 
overlooked  altogether;  and  amongsi  such  must  inevitably  be 
reckoned  numerous  writers  of  the  present  century,  who  are 
daily  adding  bad  or  spurious  q>ecies  to  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  ill-defined  matter  already  existing;  who  not  only 
have  no  enlarged  views  of  the  science  they  profess,  but  are  at 
the  same  time  destitute  of  the  will  to  investigate,  for  they  are 
not  without  the  gift  of  diligence,  the  main  object  being  to 
make  a  Mr  show  in  the  flesh  by  the  multitude  of  species 

*  Persoon^B  £edr  title  to  a  place  amongst  the  Principes  rests  upon  his 
Synopsis  Fangonun,  the  first  saoceesfiil  attempt  alter  the  rise  of  the 
Linnean  nomenclature  to  arrange  the  spedee  of  Fungi  in  a  systematic 
fonn.  He  was  the  first  deacriber,  indeed,  of  a  multitude  of  species,  but 
his  fame  does  not  rest  on  this  part  of  his  labours,  and  his  latest  work 
scarcely  bears  out  the  reputation  derived  fi^om  the  Synopsis. 

t  Of  all  his  works,  this  is  periiaps  the  most  beautifuL  The  figures 
have  scarcely  been  surpassed  in  truth  and  eleganee. 
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bearing  tbeir  own  agnomeiL  Indeed,  with  the  meagre  mate- 
rials which  too  often  fall  to  the  share  of  such  botanists,  it  is 
impoBBible  but  that,  without  enlarged  views,  they  should  fall 
into  continual  error.  If  for  example  a  single  specimen  of 
esudi  form  should  be  selected  firom  the  noble  series  now  at 
Ejew,  made  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  the  Flora  of 
Tasmania^  consisting  of  several  hundred  individuals  of  par- 
ticular species,  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  without  much 
finlargement  of  mental  vision  in  addition  to  great  nicety  of  tact^ 
to  avoid  making  some  twenty  species  of  what  to  a  person  with 
all  the  materials  before  him  are  evidently  one  and  the  same,* 
and  this  is  far  more  applicable  to  ciyptogamic  plants,  where 
it  is  often  quite  impossible  to  firame  a  specific  character  from 
outward  form  sufficiently  comprehensive,  but  where,  on  the 
contrary,  characters  drawn  up  from  individual  specimens,  might 
se^n  to  indicate  good  species.  Take,  for  instance,  almost  any 
widely  difiKised  species  of  fern,  and  it  will  be  well  if  generic  cha- 
racters as  well  as  specific  are  not  at  &ult  But  a  more  fitting 
place  for  the  discussion  of  such  variation  will  occur  hereafter. 

12.  Having  made  these  observations  to  meet  the  suscepti- 
bility of  any  who  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  cryptogamic 
botanists  are  less  honoured  than  is  meet,  or  the  prejudices  of  stu- 
dents who  might,  in  consequence  of  such  a  thought,  be  deterred 
from  a  most  interesting  and  important  branch  of  study,  I  proceed 
to  show  the  real  objects  which  lie  before  the  Cryptogamist ; 
meanwhile  premising,  that  he  can  scarcely  hope  to  derive  all 
the  profit  which  is  possible,  unless  he  be  tolerably  well  versed 
in  the  structure  and  physiology  of  the  higher  planta  At  the 
same  time,  though  his  attention  may  be  more  especially  directed 
to  one  particular  branch  of  Cryptogams,  if  he  wishes  to  work 
with  any  certainty,  or  to  arrive  at  any  permanent  results,  he 
should  by  no  means  n^lect  altogether  other  branches. 

*  I  speak  of  this  from  personal  knowledge,  having  been  kindly  allowed 
to  select  a  complete  set  for  an  eminent  Swedish  botanist  It  was  at 
once  manifest  what  inextricable  confusion  must  arise  if  the  flora  were 
attempted  to  be  worked  up  from  scanty  materials.  Not  only  would 
mere  forms  be  erected  into  species,  but  each  form  would  give  rise  to 
nearly  as  many  species,  in  some  instances,  as  there  were  individual 
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13.  I  shall  not  dweH  upon  the  extreme  and  manifold 
interest  of  the  several  objects  which  oome  witiiin  the  view 
of  the  Cryptogamist  If  variety  and  delicacy  of  stractore, 
beauty  of  form  and  colour,  and  the  nicest  transitions  firom 
group  to  group,  firom  genus  to  genus,  besides  a  host  of  curious 
questions  of  physiology  and  adaptation  of  means  to  paddoular 
ends,  are  worthy  to  engage  attention,  Ciyptogams  most  sorely 
will  not  be  amongst  the  most  unprofitable  objects  ot  study. 
There  will  be  scope,  too,  for  the  acutest  powers  of  thought  and 
observation,  unless  he  is  content  merely  to  skim  the  surfiEU^e 
of  thinga  Even  independently  of  the  necessity  of  using 
optical  instruments,  a  point  ctften  much  exaggerated,  for  if 
the  minuter  points  of  physiology  in  Phaenogams  are  deeply 
studied,  no  less  an  amplifying  power  is  necessary,  and 
perhaps  even  greats  tact  and  skill  in  manipulation,  the 
difficulties  which  arise  from  the  wide  limits  within  whidi 
not  merely  species  but  accredited  genera  are  capable  of 
varying,  are  sufficient  to  exercise  the  highest  mental  qualifi- 
cations. It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  Hie  end  ob- 
tained should  be  at  all  proportional  to  the  necessary  labour. 
The  objects  which  the  accomplished  Cryptogamist  has  in 
view,  are  not  comprised  within  the  mere  determination 
of  species  or  the  admiration  of  the  exquisite  forms  and  comp- 
ilation which  meet  him  at  every  turn.  K  he  aims  at  nothing 
higher  than  the  first,  he  may  indeed  be  useful  in  his  genera- 
ticm,  provided  he  be  cautious  enough,  and  possessed  of  sufficient 
self-denial  to  prevent  his  striving  to  glorify  himself  rather 
than  to  dear  tiie  road  for  investigators  of  higher  pretensions. 
If  beauty  of  form  and  singularity  of  structure  be  alone  his 
object,  Ids  time  may  be  passed  agreeably  enough,  but  in  most 
casea^  like  ten  thousand  microscopists  of  the  presait  day,  he 
will  be  but  a  mere  trifler,  without  any  better  aim  than 
innocent  amusement ;  or  if  he  be  a  dabbler  in  science,  with 
some  wish  to  attain  a  reputation  which  he  has  not  the  patience 
to  seek  after  by  a  continued  course  of  study  and  mental 
discipline,  he  will  be  deriving  general  inferences  firom  isolated 
half-understood  facts  to  the  detriment  and  confusion  of  real 
science.     Perhaps,   of  all  literaiy  dissipation,  the  desultory 
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obeervations  of  tlie  mere  microecopist  are  the  meet  deluaiye* 
And  even  where  the  objects  are  higher,  it  is  well  that  every 
one  whoee  attrition  is  much  directed  to  this  greatly  abused 
inslniinent^  should  renmnber  that  if  he  wishes  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  nature  he  must  look  beyond  his  microscope, 
a  fact  of  which  somemicroecoiMsts  of  considerable  reputation  do 
not  se^u  at  all  aware.*  The  paramount  importanoe  of  the 
subject  is  to  be  seen  in  &r  different  matters. 

14  The  first  great  point  is  that  the  physiologist  is  able,  in  the 
nmi^er  Gryptogams,  to  study  the  several  organs  of  which  the 
higher  vegetables  are  composed,  is(dated  and  altogether  removed 
from  other  structures  which  may  impede  the  view,  or  by  their 
rupture  cause  confusion.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  desired  to  ascertain 
ike  mode  of  growth  in  cells,  he  will  be  able  to  app^  to  the 
simpler  Algaa,  whether  gntmous  or  filamentoua  In  ihe  one 
he  will  be  able  to  trace  step  by  step  the  division  of  the  pri- 
mitive mother  cell,  with  nothing  to  prevent  his  view  in 
consequfflice  of  Uie  great  transparency  of  the  walls ;  or  if  he 
take  one  of  the  simple  or  brandied  ConfervcBy  he  will  be  able 
to  aamst  at  the  origination  not  merely  of  two  new  cells  from  the 
subdivision  of  one,  but  the  fitHrmation  of  a  new  cell  by  pullulation 
from  die  walla  Meanwhile  he  can  ascertain  exactly  what  changes 
the  endochrome  is  xmdergoing,  he  can  watdi  the  part  which  the 
c^toblast  bears  in  the  process,  and  can  sometimes  trace  its  parti- 
tion. He  can  investigate  in  many  cases,  as  in  Zygnema  and  its 
alfiea,  or  mudi  more  in  Cha/ra  and  NUdla,  the  currents  which 
traverse  the  length  andbreadth  of  the  cells;  he  can  tracethicken- 
ing  of  the  walk  by  the  deposit  of  new  coats,  and  in  some  cases  the 
shelling  off  of  iixoee  which  are  effcete  and  have  perfcnrmed 
their  oflice.  He  can  observe,  moreover,  the  wonderful  union  of 
separate  filaments,  the  formation  of  a  vital  spore  from  the 
union  of  Hie  contents  of  neighbouring  cells,  and  many  other 
points  of  intere^  which  throw  more  or  less  light  on  the 

*  I  aUade  here  especially  (amongst  many  like  instances)  to  the  ntter 
indifference  with  which  Mr.  Thwaites*  great  discovery  of  the  conjugation 
of  Jhatomacea  wafl,  received  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, by  one  whose  whole  reputation  was  built  on  the  microscopic 
stndy  of  tiieee  and  other  analogous  organisms. 
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processes  which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  investigator  of  the 
vital  processes  of  the  higher  vegetablea  Amongst  the  lowest 
vegetables  he  will  find  many  facts  which  will  give  him  points 
of  comparison  with  inmates  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  he  will 
see  apparent  Infusoria  existing  as  mere  v^etable  (organs,  and 
will  find  them  performing  functions  under  a  form  whidi  he 
will  in  vain  himt  for  amongst  the  higher  v^etables^  and  if  his 
attention  be  turned  to  those  Cryptogams  which  more  closely 
resemble  these  in  outward  appearance,  he  will  find  a  form  of 
spermatozoid  so  closely  resembling  the  impregnatory  bodies 
of  the  higher  animals,  as  to  open  his  mind  more  strongly  than 
ever  to  a  conviction  of  the  intimate  bond  by  which  all  the 
members  of  the  organised  world  are  bound,  though  he  may 
not  subscribe  to  those  theories  which  deny  the  existence  of 
definite  groupa  There  can  be  no  question  in  these  cases  of  the 
spermatozoids  being  developed  in  perfect  freedom  within  the 
mother  cells,  and  not  mere  appendages  separated  from  their 
walls,  and  endowed  with  a  vital  action,  similar  to  that  of  the 
dlia^  so  common  to  mucous  surfetces,  as  many  animal  physiolo- 
gists assert  Such  investigations  will  come  in  aid  then  of  those 
relative  to  the  development  of  spermatozoa  in  animals,  and 
similar  advantages  will  be  presented  in  many  other  instances,* 
and  consequently  the  cryptogamic  student  will  be  able  to 
form  more  exact  notions  as  to  vital  action  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  than  are  usually  held  by  those 
who  confine  their  investigations  to  either  division  of  the 
organised  world.  Again,  though  epiidl  vessels  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  Cryptogams,  opportunities  of  studying  their 
development  and  nature  are  nowhere  more  available  than 
amongst  the  HepaMcoByf  where  they  occur  without  the  inter- 
vention or  attachment  of  any  other  tissue,  while  in  Zygnerria 
the  curious  and  multiplied  q)iral  bands  may  with  ease  be  traced 
from  the  first  formation  of  the  cells  in  which  they  are  developed. 
15.  There  is  another  point  of  inmiense  importance,  which  the 
dyptogamic  observer  has  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  power  of  stu- 

•  Martino  in  Ann.  d.  Sc  Nat.,  a^r.  iii.,  vol.  5,  p.  171,  on  the  deve- 
lopment of  Spermatozoa  in  the  Skate, 
t  See  Henfrey  Linn.  Tr.,  voL  21,  p.  103. 
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djring  soooessfolly.  Questions  often  arise  as  to  the  point  whether 
oeUnlar  structure  can  originate  without  the  presenceof  aprevious 
mother  celL  It  is  a  question,  for  instance,  whether  cells  are 
ever  formed  in  Phsanogams  from  mere  organisable  sap,  as 
presumed  by  Mirbel  in  his  paper  on  the  Date  Palm  ;*  or  again, 
whether,  in  what  is  called  organisable  lymph  in  the  animal 
world,  cells  can  originate  freely  without  pullulation  from 
nei^bouring  tissue  with  which  the  lymph  is  in  contact 
In  the  blood,  once  more,  are  blood  globules,  or  in  unhealthy 
conditions  pus  globules,  ever  formed  simply  from  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood  itseli^  without  the  concurrence  of  previously 
formed  organisms?  Now  in  those  fungi  in  which,  as  in  iSjpAo&na 
and  PezizOy  the  reproductive  bodies  are  generated  by  the 
endodirome  of  the  fructifying  cells,  the  Oryptogamist  has  the 
power  of  watching  the  development  of  the  spores  from  the 
very  moment  when  the  endochrome  commences  to  be  organised, 
and  he  can  with  confidence  assert  that  they  are  not  the 
creatures  of  previously-existing  cells,  but  the  produce  of  the 
endochrome  it8el£  He  will  be  able  to  compare  with  this 
what  takes  place  in  the  embryo  sac  of  Phsenogams,  and  will 
be  better  prepared  to  appreciate  all  the  arguments  which  bear 
upon  the  Schleidenian  Theory  of  the  formation  of  the  embryo. 
Both  the  formation  of  the  albumen  and  of  the  embryo  itself 
will  then  be  studied  with  greater  zest^  and  he  will  certainly,  after 
watching  the  origin  of  spores  within  an  ascus,  be  able  to  judge 
better  of  what  takes  place  or  does  not  take  place  withm  the 
pollen  tuba      It  is  true  that  many  of  the  points  I  have 


Fig.  10. 
GUsocapsa  rtipestris,  Ktttz,  magnified,  fit>m  specimens  communicated 
by  M.  Br6biBson,  from  Ealaise.     The  simple  spore  has  first  given  rise 
to  two  new  spores,  and  then  to  fonr. 

»  Ann.  d.  So.  Nat.  S6r.  2.  vol.  xi.  p.  321. 
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meutioned  may  be  examined  profitably  in  Fhsenogams,  but 
always  with  more  diffidulty,  and  seldom  with  such  preciflion  or 
with  sach  satisfieu^tion  and  conviction  to  the  observer,  and 
there  is  one  point  which  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
objects  in  question  grow  and  are  developed  under  his  eyes,  if  he 
possesses  proper  powers  of  manipulation,  which  will  scarcely 
ever  be  the  case  with  Phsenogams,  if  the  parts  be  freed  ever  so 
neatly  from  the  surrounding  tisBue&*  Nay,  the  examination  of 
the  developement  of  cells  in  such  genera  as  Hcerruitocoocus 
and  OloBocapaa  (Fig.  10)  will  help  even  the  Zoologist,  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  close  than  the  mode  of  development  in  these, 
and  of  the  vitellus  in  the  eggs  of  certain  MMtisca  (Figa  J 1, 12). 


Fig.  11. 
Eggs  of  AcUon  viridis  in  different  stages. 

a.  Egg,  showing  the  vitellus  still  simple. 
h.  "Eggy  with  four  celled  viteUns. 

c.  The  vitellus  divided  into  two. 

d.  Ditto  into  four. 

From  VogtBecherches  sur  rEmbryog6nie  des  Mollusques  Gasteropodee, 
Ann.  d.  Sc  Nat.,  s6r.  ill  vol.  6,  p.  1. 

The  bodies,  indeed,  which  are  so  much  alike,  or  in  other 
words  are  homologous,  identical,  that  is^  in  structure  and 
genesis,  though  not  in  function,  may  not  always  be  of  equal 

*  Most  eminent  vegetable  Physiologists  have  been  more  or  less 
Cryptogamists.  One  of  the  earliest  studies  of  Mr.  B.  Brown  was 
Schmidel's  Icones,a  work  which  anticipates  many  modem  observations, 
as  the  spiral  structure  of  the  threads  in  Trichia^  and  the  motion  of  the 
Spermatozoids  in  Jungermannia,  and  one  of  the  best  memoirs  on  the 
development  of  the  embryo  in  vegetables,  is  that  of  Tulasne. 
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value ;  but  the  student  will  learn  as  much,  perhaps,  from  the 
observance  of  their  differences,  as  if  they  were  in  every  respect 
perfectly  accordant 

16.  There  is  another  point  which  makes  the  study  of 
cryptogamic  botany  peculiarly  interesting,  viz.: — because  so 
large  a  portion  of  fossil  vegetation  is  so  intimately  related  to 
some  of  the  nobler  Cryptogams,  and  possibly  exhibits  far 
grander  and  more  highly  organised  individuals  than  any 
which  at  the  present  8Bra  occur  in  a  living  stata  It  is  for- 
tunate that  these,  in  some  cases,  still  retain  their  spores  in  such 
a  perfect  condition,  as  to  admit  of  accurate  appreciation.  In 
some  fossil  fruits,*  indeed,  which  have  certain  primd  fade 


Kg.  12. 


a.  b.  c.  Eggs  of  Aplygia  depilaru  from  Yanbeneden  Becherches  sor  le 
d^velopement  des  Aplysies,  in  Ann.  d.  So.  Nat.,  86r.  ii.  vol. 
15,  p.  123. 

a.  Contained  in  thread,  natural  size.f 

b.  Thread  and  eggs  magnified,  showmg  theqnadricellular  vitellns. 

c.  Yitellus  in  different  stages,  highly  magnified. 

d,  4.  Ohianema  paradoxan^  Ag^  being  in  £act  the  eggs  of  some  Tipula. 

d.  Thread,  with  its  rows  of  eggs  magnified. 

e.  Eggs  highly  magnified.    See  Berk,  in  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  7, 

p.  449. 

*  CarpolUhes  Ovulum,  Brongn.  and  FoUictUiies  mtmUulus,   Bronn. 
Hook.  fiL  in  proceedings  of  Qeologioal  Society,  1855,  p.  562,  566. 
t  This  is,  I  believe,  Ulva  defracta,  Eng.  Bot. 
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claims  to  admittance  into  the  series  of  cryptogams,  and  would 
undoubtedly  vindicate  these  claims,  were  it  sure  that  the 
bodies  contained  in  their  cavity  were  spores,  the  membranous 
coats  which  line  their  cavity  are  still  as  flexible  as  they  could 
have  been  in  life,  exhibiting  every  marking  and  peculiarity  of 
structure  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  in  some  cases,  pre- 
senting a  double  lamina  capable  of  separation  at  the  point  of 
confluence,  while  each  possesses  its  own  cellular  arrangement 
It  is  amongst  fossil  plants,  if  anywhere,  that  we  must  look 
for  indications  of  the  highest  perfection  attainable  by  Crypto- 
gam&  Meanwhile,  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  those  species  which  still  exist  upon  the  earth,  and  of 
the  temperature  and  dimate  in  which  they  flourish,  may 
possibly  afford  some  key  to  the  questions  which  so  often  occur 
to  the  geologist^  respecting  the  climate  which  must  have 
existed  on  the  earth  at  the  time  of  some  given  geological 
formation,  to  allow  of  the  luxuriant  development  of  these  gigan- 
tic forma  Nor  are  these  the  only  kind  of  Cryptogams  which 
abound  in  certain  strata ;  there  are  numerous  others  which  are 
immediately  and  certainly  comparable  with  existent  species. 
Many  forms  occur  which  have  no  modem  analogues,  or  are 
in  such  an  altered  state,  as  to  allow  of  little  more  than  con- 
jecture as  to  their  affinities ;  and  even  the  ferns  themselves, 
whose  form  is  often  so  beautifully  preserved,  so  very  rarely  pro- 
duce fruity  as  to  lose  much  of  the  interest  they  would  otherwise 
possess ;  but  the  siliceous  cases  of  DiaiorruicecB  are  preserved  in 
such  extreme  perfection,  as  to  be  as  satisfactorily  comparable 
with  existent  species  as  the  remains  of  mollusca,  and,  as  in  those, 
a  host  of  species  may  as  safely  be  pronoimced  identical 

17.  Another  excellent  inducement  to  the  study  of  Crypto- 
gams is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  diseases,  both  of  plants 
and  animals,  arise  from  their  presenca  The  species  which 
affect  animate  are  probably  few  in  number,  and  for  the 
most  part  of  common  kinds,  possessing  great  powers  of  ubiquity, 
and  therefore  able  to  establish  themselves  on  what,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  their  natural  habitat  Though 
great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  such  Cryptogams, 
as  infest  man,   and  other  animals,  they  have   seldom  been 
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studied  l>y  competent  persons,  possessed  of  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  species,  much  less  of  a  power  of  appreciating  the 
changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  same  species,  according 
to  Tarying  outward  drcumstancea  Those  who  have  recorded 
their  occurrence,  or  have  given  figures  illustrative  of  their 
aspect  and  structure,  accompanied  by  distinctive  characters, 
have  often  been  physicians  better  versed  in  anatomy  and 
microscopy  than  in  cryptogamic  botany,  and  often  unable 
to  distinguish  a  mould  from  an  Alga  The  parasites  of  the 
vegetable  world  are  much  more  numerous,  and  are  clearly 
autonomous;  and  as  some  of  them  produce  great  ravages  on 
those  plants  which  most  subserve  the  use  of  man,  their  study  is 
of  immense  economical  value,  apart  from  other  less  utilitarian 
con8ideTation&  Till  these  parasites  are  accurately  distinguished 
from  each  other,  aQ  attempts  at  remedy  must  be  empirical ; 
and  thus,  in  the  case  of  the  diseases  which  affect  the  hop,  no 
efficient  remedy  was  even  attempted  till  the  nature  of  the 
two  principal  diseases  with  which  the  plant  is  affected,  known 
under  a  multitude  of  names,  was  accurately  ascertained.* 

18.  No  student  of  these  lower  v^etables,  then,  need  blush 
for  his  choice.  His  wisdom  plainly  is  not  to  confine  his 
Tiews  within  a  narrow  prescribed  limit,  and  above  all,  not  to 
the  mere  study  of  species,  though  that  alone  is  &r  more  im- 
perative than  nimibers  of  pseudo-physiologists  will  allow. 
Without  it,  the  results  of  his  observations  can  scarcely  be 
conveyed  with  certainty  to  others,  and  their  field  will  be 
greatly  circumscribed.  The  study  of  spedesin  itself  is  of  great 
utility,  if  conducted  on  broad  and  sensible  grounds.  If  he  takes 
a  wide  view  of  things,  he  will  be  sure  in  the  course  of  his  investi- 
gation to  throw  much  light  even  on  points  which,  perhaps,  in  the 
first  instance,  he  might  least  think  of  being  able  to  illustrata 

19.  Nor  will  a  few  words  on  this  subject  of  species  be  com- 
pletely out  of  place,  though  we  have  incidentally  touched  on 
it  before.  It  is  one  which  the  cryptogamic  student  will  meet 
with  at  every  turn.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  cryptogamic 
spedes  are  so  variable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  circumscribe 
them  with  specific  characters;  and,  to  be  studied  with  certamty, 

*  Berk,  in  Qard  Chron.  1849,  p.  467. 
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they  must  be  studied  in  the  herbarium.  The  practised  eye 
will  there  detect  similitudes  between  widely  different  forms 
which  no  definition  could  convey.  Now  there  is  certamly  much 
truHi  in  this  notion,  but  more  perhaps,  from  the  wrong  concep- 
tion of  authors  than  from  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  casa 
So  long  as  essential  characters  are  neglected, andfleeting  external 
characters  put  in  their  place,  difficulty  must  needs  ezist^  and 
the  student  will  never  be  certain  that  he  has  oome  to  a  correct 
decision  till  he  has  seen  an  authentic  specimen,  or  compared 
his  own  decision  with  that  of  other  botanists  as  manifested 
in  extensive  herbariumB.  A  state  of  uncertainty  is  always 
one  of  more  or  less  pain,  and  the  temptation  to  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  by  the  supposition  that  he  has  made  some  new 
discovery,  will  often  present  such  attractions  as  to  prove  insur- 
mountabla  Nor  will  he  find  it  possible,  without  that  maital 
discipline  which  arises  from  a  patient  study  of  eveiy  detail  of 
structure,  and  of  the  various  shapes  which  organs  may  assume 
under  different  circum8tance&  Without  such  discipline,  like 
certain  German  authors  of  some  repute  amongst  persons  unin- 
structed  in  the  subjects  they  profess  to  handle,  he  will  propose  a 
new  name  for  every  difference,  even  such  as  are  manifestiy  merely 
temporal  and  accidental,  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  unite 
whole  groups  which  belong  to  entirely  different  cat^oriea  It 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  glaring  examples,  both  amongst 
algoiogists  and  mycologists.  One  of  the  worst  amongst  Fhse- 
nogamists,  perhaps,  is  the  erection  of  that  state  of  the  inflores- 
cence of  several  species  of  Oissua,  in  which  the  pedundes  are 
deformed  by  the  presence  of  an  internal  parasite  (Puccmia 
inca/rcerata,  L^v.),  into  a  distinct  genus  of  Phasnogams ;  though 
this  is  not  worse  than  referring  the  same  Alga  received 
from  different  sources  to  two  or  more  distinct  genera^  and  that 
not  among  the  lower  or  more  obscure  species,  where  there  might 
be  some  excuse  for  such  a  proceeding,  or  the  association  of 
plants  so  totally  different,  as  Puccima  and  Trwhoth£ci/u/nu 
Nor  is  the  correct  appreciation  of  species  of  so  little  consequence 
as  is  sometimes  vainly  supposed.  The  only  way  in  which  we 
can  arrive  at  anything  like  accurate  views  of  geographic  botany, 
or  the  distribution  of  plants  over  the  globe,  is  by  a  correct  esti- 
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maticm  of  qpeciea    If  two  Floras  be  formed  on  different  princi- 
ples— while  in  the  one  Hie  species  are  accurately  limited,  and 
forms  which,  vary  only  in  some  subordinate  pointy  and  not  in 
essential  characters,  are  grouped  under  one  common  name ;  in 
the  other,  not  only  every  marked  variety,  but  even  accidental 
variation,  is  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  species, — ^it  is  impossible 
to  form  any  correct  comparison,  and  this  is  the  more  necessary 
in  Cryptc^ams  than  elsewhere,  because  the  species  have  noto- 
riously sudi  a  wide  diffusion,  and  because  their  technical,  though 
not  their  essential  characters,  are  so  very  variable.    The  great 
point  in  all  these  cases  is  never  to  describe  from  single  or 
imperfect  specimens,  where  there  b  some  form  evidently  very 
closely  allied.   It  may  not  be  possible,  perhaps,  always  to  avoid 
errc»*,  but  a  little  caution  will  be  most  advantageous,  both  as 
to  one's  own  individual  character  as  a  botanist,  and  to  science 
in  general    And  if  species  are  once  accurately  characterised, 
there  will  be  far  less  difficulty  than  may  be  imagined  as  to 
genera    Nothing  is  more  vain  than  to  run  down  botanists  as 
mere  makers  of  species,  as  though  it  did  not  take  as  much 
knowledge  and  tact  to  limit  species  well,  as  to  ascertain  a  few 
detached  microscopical  £Etcts  without  deriving  any  general 
views  from  such  study,  or  ever  seeing  the  relative  bearing  of 
sadi  observations.    The  physiologists  of  the  present  day,  at 
least  too  many  who  have  some  name  in  science,  are  absolutely 
doing  the  very  thing  which  they  profess  to  despise  in  species- 
makers.    A  proposer  of  bad,  ill-defined  species  is  no  promoter 
of  science ;   still  less  is  the  so-called  physiologist  who  draws 
from  isolated  half-observed  facts,  conclusions  which  the  very 
next    observation    may  entirely  destroy.     We   may  regret, 
indeed,  sometimes  the  over-caution  of  the  prince  of  physio- 
logists, but  such  over-caution  is  ten   thousand   fold   more 
praiseworthy,  and  tends  more  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
than  crude,  hasty,  and  ill-considered  theories  founded  on  imper- 
fect observations,  because  what  it  does  bring  forth  is  essentially 
a    cnifia  €c  cus  and,  even  when  incomplete,  is  a  sure  step- 
ping stone  for  the  acquirement  of  some  fturther  eminence. 

20.  Before  entering  into  a  more  particular  consideration  of 
the  different  sections  into  which  ciyptogamic  plants  are  divi- 
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eSble,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  £eu:  they  are  related  to 
phasnogamic  plants,  and  whether  there  is  any  close  affinity 
between  any  particular  order  of  the  two  series,  which  can,  with 
very  great  probability,  be  indicated  Mere  cases  of  analogy 
have  little  weight  in  such  a  consideration.  Such  cases  are 
presented  by  the  three  natural  orders,  BalcmophoracecB,  Oytm- 
acecBy  and  RafflesiacecB,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  PodostemacecB 
on  the  other.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  a  great  want  of 
spiral  vessels,  and  the  forms  of  many  Cryptogams  are  curiously 
represented,  but  there  is  nothing  about  the  fructifying  organs 
to  cause  the  least  perplexity,  and  the  best  opinion  is  that  they 
are  reduced  Lentihvlcmce.*  The  foliaceous  expansion  is  of 
little  consequence.  All  such  productions  are  mere  ofiEbets  from 
the  axis,  wheilier  horizontal  or  vertical,  which  are. often  dis- 
pensed with  altogether,  insomuch  that,  as  regards  a  question 
of  this  kind,  the  Schleidenian  doctrine,  that  '^  plants  have  no 
leaves,"  is  perfectly  true.f  The  Bhizanthous  order  mentioned 
above,  in  habit,  parasitic  mode  of  growth,  and  substance,  bears 
a  dose  resemblance  to  Fungi  I^  for  instance,  a  PUostylea  be 
compared  with  such  Fungi  as  Podiaoma  and  Cytta/ria,  which 
grow  upon  living  branches  of  Juniper  and  Evergeen  Birch, 
producing  a  new  crop  year  by  year  from  the  old  mycelium, 
there  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  way  in  which  Hie  indi- 
viduals are  dotted  over  the  stem.  In  the  fungus,  howevar, 
there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  threads  of  the  mycelium  penetrate 
the  cells  of  the  matrix,  and  burst  forth  in  the  shape  of  new 
individual  Mr.  Brown  failed  to  prove  that  this  was  the 
case  in  PUostylesil  ^^  ^^^^  supposing  that  he  had  been 
able  to  show  that  the  rhizoma  crept  under  the  bark,  and  pro- 

*  Willdenow  referred  two  genera  toGryptogams,  Blomdovia==iAp%nagiay 
and  DufcmreasmTriaichcLy  the  former  to  HepaticsB,  the  latter  to  Ferns. 
Mag.  der  Qes.  Nat  Fretmde,  zu  Berlin,  voL  iii.  p.  200,  and  toI.  vL  p.  63. 

t  Snch  ezpanflions  may  or  may  not  hare  yascnlar  tissue.  In  the 
former  case,  they  would  be  mere  o£B9ets  from  the  bark.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  possible  or  actual  formation  of  a  bud  in  the  axil  of  each  lea^  is 
fiivored  by  the  presence  of  vascular  tissue.  ^ 

t^When  Mr.  Brown  was  preparing  his  memoir  for  the  LinnaRan 
Transactions,  he  was  so  kind  as  to  show  me  his  specimens,  and  to  have 
some  conversation  on  the  analogous  points  in  Podisoma,    His  observa- 
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traded  new  buds^  their  development  would  be  little  more  than 
what  takes  place  in  those  phenogamous  plants,  in  which  ad- 
ventitious buds  are  formed  from  the  roots;  and  I  have  some- 
timeB  thought  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  same  thing 
in  the  coromon  Misletoe,  as  to  the  affinities  of  which  there  can 
be  no  question.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  such  genera  give 
oat  a  true  mycelium,  consisting  of  distinct  mucedinous  threads, 
uniting  at  length  in  more  or  less  solid  cords  or  expansions,  and 
then,  without  the  neighbourhood  of  any  spiral  vessels,  throw- 
ing up  flowering  buds,  it  might  at  once  be  pronoimced  that 
we  have  a  very  close  approximation  to  a  cryptogamic  type. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  Spiral  vessels  may  be  few,  but  there 
are  Fhsenogams  of  very  different  aspects  and  affinities,  in  which 
they  are  equally  or  more  deficient  When  the  flowers  are 
examined,  we  find  a  regular  division  of  the  perianth  as  in 
other  Endogens,  a  distinct  pistil  and  anthers,  ovules  on  parietal 
placentae,  and  a  distinct  embryo*  not  more  minute  than  in 
many  other  cases,  and  the  division  into  Cotyledons  not  more 
obecure  than  in  some  other  parasitic  genera,  which  have 
evident  connection  with  other  plants  which  bear  no  relation 
to  Ciyptogama  In  Cytmua  and  its  allies,  we  have  nearly  the 
same  condition  of  matter&  That  the  seeds  should  be  buried  in 
palp  after  a  time  is  no  indication  of  inferiority.  The  true 
disposition  of  Hiese  organs  can,  in  many  cases,  be  discovered 
only  in  the  earlier  state  of  the  germea  In  the  case  of  Balcuw- 
apTu/roRj  though  we  have  still  a  great  analogy  to  Fimgi,  the 
moment  the  substance  of  any  part  is  divided,  all  doubt  as  to 
any  affinity  ceases ;  and  if  the  stems  and  their  connection  with 
the  matrix  be  examined  we  are  at  once  convinced  that  we  have 
no  such  type  before  u&  A  certain  similarity  of  colour,  and  the 
absence  of  green  tints,  in  addition  to  the  habit,  give  a  fungal 

tion  that  plants  of  the  same  sex,  where  the  sexes  are  distinct,  occnr  in 
patches  on  the  matrix,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  view  taken  in 
the  socoeeding  paragraph  of  the  text. 

*  Miers  asserts  that  there  is  no  embryo  in  TWum,  but  Dr.  Lindley 
▼eiy  properly  remarks  that  the  body  in  question  is  rather  an  exalbu- 
minous  embr)ro,  than  an  exembryonic  albumen.   Compare,  however,  the 
▼hole  of  Miers*  remarks  in  the  Vegetable  kingdom  under  Triurides, 
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appearance  to  these  plants;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  men- 
tion the  total  difference  of  the  fruit,  their  slow  growth,*  and  the 
extreme  difference  of  texture  separate  them.    There  is,  indeed, 
often  the  same  volva-like  dehiscence  as  in  Oeaster,  something 
similar  to  which  exists  in  Marattia,     This  seems,  however, 
merely  an  exaggeration  of  what  takes  place  constantly  in  the 
formation  of  adventitious  buds  and  roots,  to  which  it  is  really 
more  nearly  related,  than  to  the  more  obvious  resemblance  of 
Oeaster,  for  in  that  case  the  whole  of  the  resemblance  is  con- 
fined to  the  separation  and  rupture  of  an  investing  cellular 
substance.     There  is  no  question  about  vascular  tissue  here  ; 
the  stems  are  not  formed  on  an  endogenous  type,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  vascular  tissue  of  the  shoot  originates,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  matrix,  is  precisely  that  of  adven- 
titious buds  as  compared  with  the  especial  portion  of  the  vas- 
cular system  to  which  they  belong.     In  this  case,  the  vascular 
tissue  of  the  matrix  appears  to  exercise  the  same  influence  as 
it  would  do  if  the  branch  was  merely  a  shoot  from  itself.*!"    It  is 
very  true  that  the  floral  envelopes  resemble  closely  those  in 
some  HepaticcB,  a  circmnstance  which  occurs  also  in  Podos- 
tcTnacecB ;  this  certainly  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  our 
saying  that  Cryptogams  are  always  destitute  of  such  envelopes, 
but  it  does  not  show  the  slightest  affinity.  The  presence  of  para- 
physes  undoubtedly  affords  another  point  of  resemblance,  but 
this  is  of  no  great  consequence,  as  analogous  bodies  exist  in 
many  cases  of  crowded  inflorescence.     I  cannot  perceive  any 
essential  resemblance  between  the  ovaries  and  pistillidia  of 
mossea     The  pistillidia  of  mosses,  in  fact,  reasoning  from  the 
structure  of  Club-mosses,  if  they  can  be  said  to  be  homologous 
at  all,  which  I  do  not  think  to  be  the  case,  are  not  homologues 
of  the  ovary,  but  of  the  embryonic  cavities  or  corpuscles  of 
Conifers,  and  therefore  must  be  mere  analogues  of  the  ovaries 

•  Onibrophytum,  however,  is  said  by  Poeppig  to  spring  up  suddenly 
after  rain,  and  ia  eaten  like  Mushrooms.  Hook.  fiL  in  Lindl.  Yeg. 
King.,  p.  90. 

t  Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  Orobanche.  The  memoir 
on  £alanaphor<B  lately  read  by  Dr.  Hooker  before  the  Linn«an  Society 
must  be  consulted  on  this  subject. 
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of  BalanopJume.  Our  infonnation  at  present^  with  respect  to 
all  of  these  plants,  is  very  imperfect,  but  it  may  be  asserted, 
without'  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  better  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  them,  the  more  distinctly  their  want  of  aflSnity 
to  Fungi  comes  out 

21.  Such  genera  agaLa  as  Lem/na,  at  first  sight,  may  seem  to 
have  some  claims  to  relationship,  and  indeed  the  species  are 
included  amongst  the  Flantes  Cryptogames  du  Nord  of  M.  Des- 
mazidres  ;*  but  as  eveiy  plant  in  the  first  instance  is  destitute 
of  vessels,  and  myriads  of  perfect  embryos,  we  can  lay  little  stress 
upon  this  point,  when  the  indications  of  the  firuit  are  as  dis- 
tinctive as  in  any  other  genua  And  in  point  of  fact,  spiral 
vessels  occur  abundantly  in  Lemng,  pdyrrhiza.  The  resem- 
blance between  Lemma  and  Ricda  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
foliage,  and  the  mere  fact  that  one  may  be  taken  for  the  other, 
is  only  one  of  those  curious  instances  T)f  analogy  which  present 
themselves  in  every  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  A  super- 
ficial glance  is  often  at  &ult,  when  the  sUghtest  examination 
of  structure  at  once  sets  aside  all  doubts.  Other  aquatic  En- 
dogens  might  perhaps  be  mentioned,  but  their  resemblance  is 
fiff  more  slight,  and  their  want  of  relation  still  more  evident 

22.  We  now  come  to  a  very  important  subject^  the  supposed 
relation  between  ConifercB  with  other  Qymnogens,  and  some  of 
the  higher  Cryptogam&  These  views  are,  I  believe,  as  un- 
founded as  those  which  have  been  stated  above,  and  instead  of 
giving  a  deeper  and  larger  insight  into  real  affinities,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  they  tend,  as  I  conceive,  rather  to  con- 
tract the  mind  in  a  general  view  of  the  vegetable  world. 
Nature  does  not  make  sudden  leaps,  and  though  in  plants  of 
very  different  affinities  points  of  resemblance  may  exist,  they 
are  not  to  be  estimated  at  more  than  their  proper  value. 
There  is  no  single  point  at  which  the  two  great  circles  of  the 
relations  severally  of  Fhsenogams  and  Cryptogams  can  be  con- 
ndered  as  so  perfectly  coinciding  as  to  intimate  any  marked 
transition  fi*om  one  clajss  to  the  other.  Individual  points  of 
resemblance  may  be  discerned,  but  such  as  to  show  no  close 

*  He  did  not,  however,  intend  to  intimate  any  affinity  between  these 
plants  and  Cryptogams. 
3^ 
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relation,  nor  such  as  in  any  morphological  view  of  the  oripn- 
ation  of  one  set  of  beings  from  another  could  at  once  indicate 
the  possibility  of  change;  as  for  example,  from  a  cup-shaped  to 
a  mitrseform  fungus  of  very  close  affinities,  by  the  mere  re- 
troversion of  the  cup,  and  the  consequent  confluence  of  its 
under  side  with  the  stem.     (Fig.  13.) 


rig.ia 

a.  Hdvella  fkculenULy  from  a  British  specimen  oommunicated  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Cfurrey. 

6.  Hdvella  eUutica, 

c.  Peziza  macropus, 
23.  Except  in  the  depauperation  of  the  floral  envelopes,  a 
point  evidently  of  little  comparative  importance,  since  we  see 
that  the  nobler  objects  of  the  vegetable  world  are  most  fre- 
quently those  whose  floral  envelopes  are  the  least  developed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  one  single  particular  in  which 
Conifers  are  inferior  to  other  arboreous  Exogens.  The  very 
slow  development  of  the  fruit  should,  on  the  contrary,  seem 
to  indicate  superior  dignity.  Tt  may  be  true,  indeed,  that 
spiral  vessels  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  trunk,  but  then 
the  presence  of  these  in  abundance  is  no  sure  evidence 
of  superiority,  and  even  admitting  their  infrequency  to  be  a 
mark  of  inferiority,  the  wood  cells    are  more  complicated 
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than  in  many  other  plants.*  But  though  spiral  vessels  are 
comparatively  unfrequent  in  the  aerial  portions,  the  little  pro- 
cesses which  terminate  the  roots  in  very  many  species  as  first 
observed  by  Dr.  Hooker,  and,  indeed,  where  no  such  swellings 
appear,  the  external  ceDs  of  the  rootlets  abound  in  spirals  very 
much  after  the  fashion  of  those  which  are  so  conspicuous  m 
the  aerial  roots  of  Orchids.t  That  such  tissue,  when  young,  is 
very  active,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  after  a  time,  it  merely 
contains  air,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Trichia  and  HepcUiccBy  an- 
swers the  subordinate  purpose  of  opening  and  clofflng  the  peridia 
by  mere  elasticity.  And  it  is  possible  that  some  secondary  end, 
as  the  securing  a  channel  for  the  passage  of  air  under  strong 
pressure,  may  be  answered  even  in  plants  of  the  firmest  struc- 
ture, in  whidi  the  yielding  of  such  tubes,  and  their  retiun  to 
Uieir  former  calibre,  may  be  of  consequence.  Some  purpose 
of  this  kind  is  certainly  effected  by  the  tracheae  of  insects,  which 
are  so  like  to  spiral  vessels  in  appearance,  as  to  suggest  some 
similarity  of  function.  The  functions,  however,  of  spiral  vessels 
in  vegetables  are  so  obscure,  that  we  can  deduce  little  from 
iheir  presence  or  absenca  They  cannot  be  in  themselves  in- 
dispensable, or  such  enormous  trunks  as  are  presented  by  some 
Conifers  could  not  exist ;  and  whatever  their  function  may  be, 

•  A  spiral  stractore  is  very  visible  in  the  wood  cells  of  the  Yew,  and, 
as  mentioned  above  (p.  8),  in  the  white  Spruce  drift  wood  of  the  Arctic 
Begions.  Dr.  Hooker  has  shewn  that  the  dose  tissue  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  year  is  eminently  spiral,  while  the  peculiar  pine  tissue  Ib 
produced  only  -when  vegetation  is  in  full  vigour,  intimating  the  latter 
to  be'more  perfect  than  the  former.  See  also  Berendt  Org.  Reste  im 
Bernstein,  tab.  2,  ^g,  7, 12. 

t  Specimens  of  roots  of  Dacrydium  and  other  Conifers  have  been 
long  since  sent  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  laden  with  these  pro- 
cesses. The  specimens  were  sent  as  parasitic  Fungi,  but  a  very  slight 
examination  was  sufficient  to  shew  that  they  were  really  part  and 
parcel  of  the  root.  Dr.  Hooker*8  attention  was  drawn  to  them  aoci- 
dentaUy,  and  he  communicated  to  me  his  observations  on  their  structure, 
which  I  was  able  completely  to  confirm.  Afterwards  we  found  similar 
bodies  on  most  of  the  Conifers  cultivated  at  Kew.  I  have  lately  ascer- 
tained that  the  structure  is  figured  in  Hartig  Lehrbuch  der  Pflanzen- 
kunde,  tab.  18,  a  work  which  is  apparently  in  very  few  hands  in  this 
country. 
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their  absence  may  be  compensated  by  large  intercellular  aper- 
tures, and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  or  similar  ends, 
produced  by  more  simple  means,  if  perfectly  accomplished 
and  productive  of  as  important  results,  should  be  entitled  to 
less  dignity  than  more  complicated  processea  We  see  at  once 
that  a  heart  consisting  of  one  auricle  or  ventricle  is  inferior  to 
one  presenting  two,  but  then  the  ^ds  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  latter  case  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  simpler  means, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  show  that  the  trunk  of  a  Conifer  is  in 
any  respect  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  Fhaenogam.  The 
production  of  a  multitude  of  embryos  in  the  same  embryo-sac, 
again,  is  scarcely  comparable  with  the  analogous  phaenomenon 
in  animals,  for  in  vegetables  some  that  have  the  highest 
dignity  are  the  most  productive ;  the  multiplicity,  therefore,  oi 
embryos  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  perfection, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  seeds  of  Conifers 
are  as  perfectly  formed  as  those  of  any  other  phaenogamous 
plant  Where  there  is  some  external  form  upon  which  to 
build  a  comparison,  as  in  Club-mosses,  and  the  large  fossil  Lepi- 
dostrobi,  there  is  such  an  utter  want  of  accordance  between  the 
mode  in  which  certain  similar  effects  are  attained,  that  there 
is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no  question  as  to  affinity. 

24  It  is  desirable,  before  entering  further  on  the  argument, 
to  say  a  few  words  on  one  or  two  points  which  are  necessary  to 
its  perfect  apprehension :  and  the  more  so,  because  the  view  I 
take  is  not  that  of  some  of  the  highest  botanical  authorities^ 
much  less  of  those  who  have  had  no  opportunity,  of  studying 
the  matter  deeply,  and  are,  therefore,  likely  to  be  fascinated 
with  the  specious  arguments  and  outward  resemblances  which, 
at  first  sight,  may  seem  to  indicate  that  the  relation  between 
Phaenogams  and  Cryptogams  is  far  greater  than  I  am  myself 
able  to  allow.  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  my  view  as  simply 
as  I  can,  and  with  as  Uttle  use  of  technical  language.  Without 
some  previous  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  it  is  not  very 
easy,  however,  to  see  the  true  bearings  of  the  question. 

25.  It  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  useful  to  the  student  to  illus- 
trate, in  a  simple  manner,  the  terms  analogy,  homology,  and 
affinity,  as  they  are  necessarily  used  very  often,  and  as  fire- 
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quently  confounded  by  the  student  Analogy,  in  the  first 
place,  indicates  certam  resemblaDces  bet^veen  things,  whether 
siiailar  or  dissimilar  in  nature.  A  large  portion  of  poetical 
images  are  derived  from  such  resemblancea  These  may  be 
more  or  less  remote.  The  old  Pythagorean  notion,  for  instance, 
that  an  ^g  is  a  microcosm  representative  of  the  earth,  in  which 
the  sheU  answers  to  the  earth,  the  white  to  water,  the  yolk  to 
fire,  and  the  bubble  of  air  at  the  end  to  the  atmosphere,  is  a 
case  of  veiy  remote  analogy.  The  notion,  again,  of  the  elder 
Agardh  that  a  bird  is  an  analogue  of  the  world  (like  it,  it 
moves  fireely  through  space  ;  the  feathers  are  the  trees  which 
grow  out  of  it,  and  the  parasites  amongst  the  feathers  the 
animals  which  move  amongst  the  trees),  is  a  case  of  rather 
closer  analogy  than  the  former,  but  still  very  remote  and 
&ncifuL  There  is  not  a  particle  of  a£Bnity,  of  course,  in 
either  case.  Analogy,  however,  may  exist  between  things 
which  have  a  closer  relation  to  each  other.  The  wings  of  an 
insect,  for  instance,  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  wings  of 
a  bird  ;  their  function  is  the  same,  but  they  are  not  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  organ.*  The  tracheae  of  insects,  again, 
have  the  same  function,  in  all  probability,  as  the  spiral  vas- 
cular tissue  of  plants ;  but  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  the 
same  organ.  The  foviUa  of  the  pollen  tubes  of  Phaenogams 
has  the  same  function  as  the  spermatozoids  of  Cryptogams, 
but  they  are  not  the  same  organ.  These,  then,  are  so  many 
cases  of  likeness  of  function,  without  any  similarity  of  origin 
or  essence,  and  they  are,  therefore,  cases  of  analogy,  and  the 
objects  themselves  are  called  analogues  of  each  other.  There 
are  likenesses,  too,  where  there  is  neither  identity  of  origin  nor 
function.  Such  likenesses  may  be  general  resemblances,  as 
that  of  certain  galls  to  FimgL  The  one  are  sometimes  exact 
counterparts  of  the  other,  but  the  resemblance  begins  and  ends 
there,  and  leads  to  no  important  conclusiona  Exactly  in  the 
same  way  there  may  be  two  extensive  genera^  not  in  the  least 

*  The  palpi  of  spiders  have,  in  all  probability,  the  same  general 
functions  with  those  of  insects,  but  there  is  a  generative  ftinction 
goperadded.  In  one  sense,  then,  they  are  homologues,  in  another, 
analogues. 
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related  to  each  other,  in  which  striking  resemblances  may  exist 
between  certain  species  of  two  or  more  seriea  Such  resem- 
blances may  be  pm^ly  accidental,  or  they  may  be  part  of  that 
harmony  of  the  works  of  Creation,  in  which  certain  likenesses 
seem  to  blend  the  most  disgimilAr  organisms  into  one  connected 
mass ;  ''a  mighty  maze !  but  not  without  a  plan."  No  one  sup- 
poses, for  instance,  that  there  is  any  relation  between  those  twig- 
like caterpillars  which  deceive  their  enemies,  or  the  leaf-like 
wings  of  the  MantiSy  and  the  objects  which  they  resemble. 
These  examples  are,  in  a  lower  sense,  cases  of  analogy;  but,  in 
a  higher  sense,  we  understand  by  analogy  those  cases  in  which 
organs  have  identity  of  function,  but  not  identity  of  essence  or 
origin. 

26.  In  deeply  studying  the  relations  of  oiganised  beings,  it 
is  necessary  to  study  the  changes  which  the  same  organ  imder- 
goes  in  different  individuals.  Such  considerations  constitute 
what  is  called  morphology.  The  organ  itself  may,  evidently 
be  the  same,  and  yet  the  functions  of  it  may  be  wholly 
different  If,  for  instance,  we  study  the  mode  in  which  pollen 
grains  are  developed  within  the  mother-cells,  and  compare  it 
with  the  development  of  the  spores  in  the  higher  Cryptogams, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  organs  are  similar  in  origin, 
though  the  functions  are  totally  different  The  spores  germinate 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  pollen  grains,  and,  in  some 
cases,  from  definite  points;  the  end  of  this  germination  is,  how- 
ever, totally  different ;  in  one  case  it  is  the  growth  of  the  new 
individual,  in  the  other  case  the  impregnation  of  a  celL  Such 
bodies,  then,  are  homologous ;  they  are  identical  in  essence 
and  origin,  but  dissimilar  in  function.*  The  spores  of  the 
Cryptogam,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  seed  of  a  Phaenogam, 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  function,  but  they  have  no 
resemblance  of  essence  or  origin ;  they  are,  therefore,  analogous, 
aud  not  homologous.  These  distinctions,  when  once  fairly 
grasped,  are  of  immense  importance  in  estimating  the  rela- 

*  The  primary  sporee  of  such  parafiitic  Fungi  as  are  represented,  fig. 
6,  originate  in  a  totally  different  way  from  the  spores  of  the  higher 
Cryptogams,  and  though  they  germinate  at  definite  points,  can  be  only 
considered  as  analogues  of  pollen  grains. 
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tioDS  of  organised  beings ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  define 
analogy  to  be  resemblance  of  function;  homology,  corres- 
pondence of  structture  or  origin.* 

27.  The  word  homology,  it  will  be  seen  then,  is  more  confined 
in  its  use  than  analogy;  forwecan  scarcely  limit  the  latter  word 
within  the  boimds  just  prescribed,  except  where  it  is  the  correla- 
tive of  homology.  Homology  relates,for  the  most  part,  to  organs; 
ansdogy  to  oi^gans  and  to  organisms.  Now  resemblances  of  very 
diffierent  kinds  may  exist  between  such  organism&  They  may  be 
siinilar  to  each  other  in  many  respects,  and  yet  there  may  be  no 
poffltive  relationship  between  them.  Organs  may  be  homologous 
with  perfect  organisms,  as  the  tissues  of  plants  with  some  of  the 
lower  Cryptogams ;  but  there  can  be  only  remote  affinity  be- 
twe^i  them.  There  can  be  no  intimate  affinity  where  the  one 
class,  order,  or  species,  does  not  approach,  in  nature,  close  to  an- 
other ;  there  must  be  an  identity  in  the  most  essential  characters, 
or  such  a  gradual  melting  of  the  one  into  the  other,  as  makes  it 
difficult  to  say  where  the  distinction  ends  and  begins.  Lichens, 
for  instance,  so  gradually  pass  into  fimgi,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
pomble  to  say  to  which  division  certain  species  belong.  In  such 
a  case  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  there  is  a  very  close  re- 
lationship. The  resemblance  is  not  one  of  mere  analogy.  On 
the  other  hand,  though  there  is  an  intimate  homology,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  between  Hie  several  organs  of  which  a  lily  is 
composed,  and  a  water  lily,  there  is  no  affinity  between  them, 
except  60&,T  OS  they  are  both  members  of  the  Phsenogamic 
dassw  There  is  homology-}*  of  organs ;  there  is  analogy  in  the 
one  plant,  as  a  whole,  compared  with  the  other,  but  there  is 
no  affinity.  These  principles  will  be  foimd  of  great  conse* 
quence  in  the  comparison  which  we  shall  shortly  have  to 
institute  between  certain  Cryptogams  and  Phaenogams. 

28.  Analogy,  then,  indicates  resemblance  between  objects 
which  have  not  necessarily  any  close  affinity;  such  resemblance 
may  be  of  greater  or  less  importance,  but  it  is  always  liable 

*  See  Carpenter's  Principles  of  ComparatlYe  Physiology,  Ed.  4,  p.  6. 

t  Perhaps  the  nearest  synonym  to  hotnologous  is  correspondent.  But 
as  bodies  may  correspond,  both  in  function  and  structure,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  word  is  not  sufficient. 
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to  seduce  an  inattentive  or  ignorant  observer  into  wrong 
notions  as  to  the  relation  of  the  beings  between  which  it 
exista  Resemblances  of  this  kind  were,  at  one  time,  carried 
to  such  a  point  by  the  Okenists  and  other  German  philo- 
sophical naturalists,  as  to  involve  everything  in  a  cloud  of 
mystical  obscurity,  like  that  in  which  divinity  is  shrouded  by 
the  Hutchinsonians.  Homology  is  of  far  more  value ;  for  when 
true  it  is  founded  on  a  deep  knowledge  of  structure,  and  is 
indicative  either  of  dose  or  remote  relation,  while  analogy  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Affinity 
expresses  the  fact  that  organisms  are  related,  and  is  of  various 
kinds  ;  it  may  be  no  more  than  that  between  one  being  and 
another  simply  as  organisms,  between  the  members  of  distinct 
divisions,  or  between  those  divisions  themselves :  but  when 
one  being,  or  class  of  beings,  is  said  to  be  allied  to  another, 
it  is  generally  meant  that  the  peculiarities  by  which  one  is 
distinguished  .pass  gradually  into  those  of  the  other.  It  ex- 
presses immediate  relationship  and  not  remote  connection. 

29.  An  excellent  view  of  the  relations  of  analogy  and  affinity 
has  been  intimated  to  me  in  writing  by  Dr.  Hooker.  He  says, 
that  the  difference  between  analogy  and  affinity  depends 
mainly  on  affinity  being  betrayed  by  attributes  which  are 
as  prominent  at  the  earliest  period  of  growth  as  at  the  latest, 
and  often  more  so ;  but  the  contrary  holds  good  of  analogy. 
Thus  the  hairs  of  the  capitula  of  Balcmophorce,  and  the  para- 
physes  of  mosses  are  perfectly  similar,  but  this  circumstance 
shows  no  affinity  between  them,  for  they  are  modifications 
of  what  are  fundamentally  different  organs.  If  the  first 
development  of  the  Mammalian  ovum  be  compared  with  that 
of  an  HcBmatococcus,  it  will  be  impossible  to  deny  the  dose 
resemblance,  and  that  both  take  place  on  one  plan.  The 
relation,  then,  between  the  highest  Mammal  and  the  obscurest 
Alga,  though  almost  infinitely  small,  yet  certain,  is  capable  of 
being  ascertained  only  in  these  first  stages  of  development.  The 
relations,  again,  of  plants  with  central  placentation  to  others 
with  parietal  placentae  may  be  obscure.  Not  a  trace  of  the  latter 
structure  is  to  be  foimd  in  full-grown  Cloveworts,  or  even  where 
the  carpels  are  normally  developed.     But  a  monstrous  state  of 
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the  common  camatioD  and  sweetwilliam  has  given  at  onoe  the 
due.*  The  ovules  in  this  monster  are  replaced  by  carpels 
more  or  less  distinct  to  their  base,  and,  in  this  condition,  the 
jdacentation  is  as  truly  marginal  as  in  any  Phaenogam ;  and 
whatever  affinity  there  may  be  in  the  matter  is  prominent 
only  when  the  plant  is  reduced  to  its  fundamental  condition. 
In  other  conditions  the  real  relations  of  the  parts  are  obscured. 
Multitudes  of  similar  cases  might  easily  be  brought  forward  in 
confirmation  of  the  law.  It  is  to  be  considered,  moreover,  that 
every  observer  differs,  not  only  in  the  estimate  of  false  affi- 
nities, but  in  the  amount  of  likeness  from  which  they  start 
Homologies,  when  once  established,  are  certain,  and  must  be 
e^amated  by  every  competent  authority  at  the  same  value. 
Andrcea  affords  an  excellent  example.  It  is  a  moss  in  every- 
thing except  the  dehiscence  of  the  theca.  There  is  an  analogy 
between  this  and  the  quadrifid  capsule  of  Jwngernia/nma, 
but  there  the  likeness  begins  and  enda  The  likeness  is  visible 
only  in  the  last  stage  of  growth.  If  it  were  a  case  of  affinity 
it  should  be  visible  at  once.  There  would  have  been  a 
development  of  elaters  or  something  homologous  within  the 
theca  as  in  Jv/iigermcm/aia. 

30.  It  is  desirable,  again,  before  entering  further  on  this 
argument,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  reproductive  organs 
of  Ciyptogams,  at  least  on  the  female  organs,  for  there  is  Uttle 
or  no  similarity  between  the  male  organs  of  Cryptogams  and 
Fhaenogama  There  are  no  proper  pollen  globules,  no  ger- 
minating of  a  cell  to  bring  the  walls  in  contact  with  the  embryo- 
sac,  nor  is  there  any  agreement  between  the  mode  of  genera- 
tion of  the  grumous  matter  or  fovilla  and  the  spermatozoida 

In  the  more  simple  cases  there  is  nothing  at  all  analogous 
to  flower,  but  certain  privileged  cells  are  separated  from  the 
threads  or  compact  tissue  of  the  matrix,  whether  naked,  or 
produced  within  a  special  tube  or  sac,  and  constitute  the  fruit 
These  germinate  almost  exactiy  like  poUen  grains,  and  reproduce 
the  spedea  There  are,  sometimes,  several  kinds  of  spores  upon 
a  plant,  all  capable  of  reproduction,  though  differing  in  appear- 
ance. These  spores,  then,  are  homologues  of  the  individual  cells 
*  See  Gard.  Ohron.  1850,  p.  612 ;  1865,  p.  280. 
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of  Phaenogams,  which,  at  times,  are  equally  capable  of  re- 
production in  the  shape  of  buds. 

31.  The  spores,  or  what  have  the  appearance  of  spores,  do  not 
always  reproduce  the  plant  immediately,  even  in  plants  of  such 
a  low  grade  as  Fungi  In  the  higher  Fungi,  certain  cells 
swell  and  become  clavate,  producing  on  their  surface  a  number 
of  little  points,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  spore.  In 
TreTneUa,  this  clavate  swelling  has  much  the  appearance  of 
finit,  but  the  points  upon  its  surface  are  greatly  elongated, 
and  true  fruit  at  last  is  produced.  In  certain  cases,  these  spores 
produce  from  their  surface  minute  processes,  supposed  by 
Tulasne*  to  be  male  organa  These  can  only  be  seen  with  a 
nice  adjustment  of  the  light  Their  existence  has  been  verified 
by  myself  and  Mr.  Broome;  their  functions,  however,  at 
present  must  be  considered  doubtful  In  the  gelatinous 
fungus,  which  is  so  common  on  Juniper,  Podiaoma  (Fig.  6a), 
the  bodies  I  have  represented  are  very  like  these  sporophores 
in  Tremella^  but  they  germinate  truly  like  other  spores,  and 
are  remarkable  for  germinating    at    definite  points.      The 


Fig.  14. 

a.  GerminAting  spores  of  Nepkrodium  margincUe, 
6.  Prothallas  of  Oymnogramma  chrysophylla,  as  seen  from  below, 
shewing  the  antheridia  and  archegonia. 

From  Henderson  in  Mag.  of  ZooL  and  Bot  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

*  Tulasne  in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat  S6r.  3,  vol.  xiz.  p.  193. 
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threads  they  put  out  produce  in  fact  the  true  fruit  This  holds 
good  equally  of  all  the  blight  or  rust  like  Fuugi,  such  as  afifect 
com  and  other  living  plants.* 

32.  A  different  order  of  things  prevails  amongst  the  higher 
Cryptc^ama  The  spores  germinate  and  produce  a  more  or 
less  foliaceous  mass,  which  after  impregnation  bears  fruit* 
containing  bodies  like  the  original  spores,  or  a  plant  capable  of 
bearing  such  spores,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  prothallus. 
(Fig.  14.)  Aft;er  a  time,  certain  pitcher-like  processes  project 
from  ity  or  are  sunk  in  its  substance.  A  cell  at  the  base  of  these 
urns,  when  impregnated,  grows  after  the  fashion  of  the  first 
cell  of  the  embryo  in  PhsBUOgams.  In  some  cases,  then,  the 
cells  which  arise  firom  germination  are  developed,  as  in  mosses, 
into  a  plant  directly,  reproducing  spores  by  which  the  cycle  is 
again  accomplished ;  in  others,  as  in  Ferns  and  dub-mosses, 
an  embiyo  more  or  less  resembling  those  of  Phsanogams  is 
first  generated,  which  strikes  root  and  sends  out  an  ascending 
stem,  which  sometimes  grows  into  an  enormous  tree,  pro- 
ducing every  year  a  crop  of  spore&  The  spores,  then,  in  these 
different  plants  are  of  very  different  values,  and  in  no  respect 
homologous  with  the  seeds  of  plants.  Cryptogams  have,  in  fact, 
no  true  separable  seeds,though,  in  the  highest  forms  which  they 
assume,  they  generate  an  innate  embrya  Without  some  such 
notion,  though  I  am  obliged  to  anticipate  matters  to  be  described 
more  fully  hereafter,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  true 
relations  of  Cryptogams  to  Pha&nogams. 

33.  I  shall  proceed  now  to  explain  the  points  of  difference 
and  resemblance  which  exist  between  Club-mosses  and  Conifers, 
for  if  any  Cryptogams  are  allied,  it  must  be  thescf  SeldgvnMa^ 
for  example,  produces  two  kinds  of  spores,  a  smaller  and  a  larger, 
in  closed  prooessea  ExtemaUy,  and  in  their  mode  of  gen- 
eration, both  these  resemble  the  spores  of  allied  Cryptogams,  but 

*  This  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  alternation  of  generations.  The  first  cycle 
is  completed  by  the  well-known  reproductiye  bodies ;  the  second  by  the 
spores  produced  on  their  germinating  threads. 

t  For  figures  illustrative  of  the  text  look  forward  to  the  section  on 
Club-mosses.  For  full  information,  Hofineister's  two  Treatises  must 
be  consulted. 
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the  smaller  ones  are  not  of  the  same  import  as  the  larger,   a.  The 
smaller  spores  which  consist  of  a  single  cell,  within  a  proper 
envelope,  remain  some  months  after  being  sowed  without 
much  changa    Gradually,  however,  their  protoplasm  generates 
a  number  of  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  spiral  spermatozoid 
*  The  smaller  spores,  then,  which  do  not  germinate,  are  ana- 
logues of  antheridia,  though  they  resemble  in  their  mode 
of  development  ordinary   pollen  grains,  which  are  clearly 
homologues  of  spores.    They  are,  in  fact,  of  far  greater  dignity 
than  the  pollen  grains  of  Conifers,  though,  in  point  of  tact, 
homologous  with  them.     The  grumous  fovilla  of  these  latter, 
in  every  respect  except  in  function,  differs  from  the  ultimate 
contents  of  the  small  spore&     b.  The  larger  spores  consist  also 
originally  of  a  single  cell,  but  in  the  process  of  growth  they 
acquire  an  envelope,  and  have  a  disc  applied  to  their  inner 
surface  consisting  of  a  double  row  of  cella     This  exists  while 
they  are  yet  in  the  mother-cell  from  which  they  are  derived. 
The  formation  of  this  disc  is  the  only  thing  in  the  shape  of 
germination  which  they  exhibit   After  some  months,  a  sinular 
disc  is  formed  within  this,  and  the  upper  disc  contains  a  number 
of  little  flask-like  bodies,  communicating  above  with  the  open 
air,  in  which,   by  impregnation,    an  embryo  is   developed 
from  a  single  cell  filling  the  base  of  the  body,  which  is 
called  an  Archegonium.     I  am  not  aware  that  the  formation 
of   the  embryo-sac  within  the  nucleus  of  Phfienogams  has 
been  observed  accurately.*      It  is  quite  certain,   however, 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  cavity  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  nucleus,  for  if  so,  it  would  never  become  fi-ee  and 
project  beyond  its  aperture,  as  it  does  in  Crucifers,  much 
less  would  there  be  a  plurality  of  such  sacs  as  in  the  same 
plants,  sometimes  branching  and  assuming  a  variety  of  formaf 
We  have  here,  then,  a  plurality  of  embryo-sacs,  a  tendency 
to  become  free,  and  at  the  same  time  to  germinate.     We  do 
not  know  how  these  multiplied  embryo-sacs  arise,  whether  from 
the  division  of  one  cell,  or  the  swelling  out  of  distinct  con- 

*  Sohleiden  says  that  it  is  the  dilatation  of  a  central  cell,  and  such  it 
probably  is.   A  direct  proof  of  this  is  evidently  one  of  extreme  difficulty, 
t  Tulasne  in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  s^r.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  21. 
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tiguous  cells.  There  is  not,  however,  I  think,  suflScient  to  justify 
US  in  considering  the  large  spore  of  the  Club-moss  as  homo- 
logous with  the  embryo  cell  of  Phsenogams,  allowing  as  much 
weight  as  possible  to  the  facts.    These  large  and  small  spores 
are  identical  in  origin,  notwithstanding  their  difference  of  size. 
Both,  therefore,  are  homologues  of  pollen  grains,  but  we  have 
no  example  of  a  pollen  grain  producing  an  embryo  in  its  pro- 
toplasm, though  the  cells  of  anthers,  like  other  cells,  may  be 
capable  of  development  into  buda   The  embryo-sac,  then,  in  the 
Conifer,  after  many  months  is  slowly  filled  with  endosperm  ; 
cavities  are  formed  at  the  apex,  in  addition  to    the  large 
central   cavity;    particular  cells  in  these  little   cavities    or 
corpuscles  divide,  giving  rise  to  a  bundle  of  threads,  and 
after  impregnation,  the  tips   of  these   threads  produce  the 
embryos,   with   the   radicle  pointing  to  the  apertinre  of  the 
nucleus.   Now,  if  the  progress  of  the  spore  of  the  Club-moss  be 
followed,  even  allowing  that  it  is  the  homologue  of  the  embryo- 
cell,  the  disc  ought  to  be  the  homologue  of  the  endosperm;  but 
then  if  it  were  so,  the  whole  leafy  plant  of  a  Moss  or  Liverwort, 
which  is  clearly  homologous  with  the  disc  of  the  Club-moss 
spore,  must  be  equally  the  homologue  of  the  endosperm,  which 
is  so  clearly  absurd,  that  at  once  all  notion  of  homology  ceasea 
Allowing  then  the  disc  to  be  analogous  to  endosperm,  the 
archegonia  are  analogous  to  the  cavities  or  corpuscles  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  endosperm  of  Conifers.*    The  central  cell 
of  the  group,  of  which  in  the  early  stage  the  archegonia  consist, 
is  analogous  with  the  cavities  of  the  corpusclea     A  cell  is 
similarly  formed  firom  its  protoplasm,  but  then  the  develop- 
ment of  this  is  quite  different     Up  to  a  certain  point  there 
has  been  considerable  resemblance,  but  now,  with  strong 
analogy,  there  is  essential  difference. 

34  In  the  Gub-moss,  a  single  cell  at  the  base  of  the  arche- 
gonium  divides ;  a  process  is  formed  upwards,  analogous  only 

*  It  18  sometimes  said  that  these  bodies  in  Conifers  are  withoat  ex- 
ample in  other  orders,  but  they  are,  possibly,  only  modifications  of  the 
sospensora,  as  in  JScrophtdaria,  from  the  swollen  end  of  which  the  em- 
bryo finally  grows. 
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with  the  suspenders  of  the  embryos  in  Conifers ;  for  this  pro- 
cess remains  much  in  the  same  condition  afterwards,  while  the 
lower  half  of  the  basal  cell,  which  was  really  and  immediately 
the  embryonic  cell,  at  length  forms  by  division  a  cellular  mass, 
or,  in  point  of  fact,  a  true  embryo,  with  the  radicular  end  pointing 
one  way,  and  the  foliiferous  end  another.  The  order  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  cells  fix)m  which  the  embryo  is  generated,  is  exactly 
contrary  to  that  which  takes  place  in  Conifers ;  the  radicle  is 
not  continuous  with  the  suspender,  and  does  not  point  to  the 
apex  of  the  sac.  There  is,  however,  a  semblance  of  two  coty- 
ledons, and  besides  the  fact  of  numerous  cavities  existing  in 
the  same  disc,  analogous  with  albumen,  occasionally  two  em- 
bryos are  formed  in  the  same  cavity.  It  must  not,  moreover, 
be  concealed  that  a  bundle  of  spiral  vessels  passes  from  the 
trunk  into  each  leaf,  and  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  form 
adventitious  buds  in  consequence  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ap- 
proximating the  plant  to  Phsenogams,  insomuch  that  any  fig- 
ment of  the  stem  will  grow.  In  Marailea  the  spores  resemble 
still  more  closely  the  embryo-sac,  for  they  are  ultimately  filled 
with  cells.  In  other  cases,  the  cellular  mass  resulting  from 
germination  loses  every  resemblance  to  endosperm,  and,  in  fact, 
forms  the  plant,  on  which  frnctification  is  developed  by  means  of 
archegonia,  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Club-moss,  in  the 
first  instance,  but  very  diflferent  as  to  the  results.  In  the  Club- 
moss  an  embryo  is  formed  which  reproduces  the  species;  in  the 
Moss,  a  theca  is  formed  which  contains  spores  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  species.  The  fertile  cells  in  the  archegonia,  in  the  two 
cases,  were  perfectly  homologous,  but  the  productions  of  those 
cells,  though  still  homologous,  have  only  remote  affinity ;  the 
closer  affinity  was  shown  at  an  earlier  stage  of  growth. 

35.  What,  then,  is  the  relation  between  such  Phsenogams  as 
Conifers,  and  such  Cryptogams  as  Club-mosses  ?  There  is  not 
the  slightest  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  though 
certain  resemblances,  indeed  dose  analogies,  exist,  and  there 
is  some  outward  conformity  in  the  resulta  The  ends,  how- 
ever similar,  have  here  been  produced  by  very  different 
means,  and  the  several  steps  by  which  the  similarity  has  been 
produced,  arising  gradually  from  the  simplest  organism,  are 
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such  that  all  question  of  affinity  seems  to  me  to  be  at  an 
end,  however  enticing  the  points  of  resemblance  are.  Conifers 
are  highly-organised  Pha&nogams,  and  Club-mosses  are  the 
most  so  of  Cryptogams ;  but  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
immense  difference  of  general  structure^  and  much  more  of 
manner  of  development,  without  our  being  able  to  point  out 
any  intermediate  plants  whose  relations  on  either  hand  are 
doubtful,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
any  affinity. 

36.  Transitions  from  one  group  to  another  may  take  place 
in  various  ways ;  as,  by  the  union  of  the  characters  of  two 
osculant  groups  in  a  single  species,  so  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
to  which  the  species  belongs,  as,  for  example,  in  the  transition 
from  Uredi/necB  to  TremeUa  ;  by  the  sudden  alteration  of  the 
mode  of  development  of  some  particular  organ,  as  in  the  spores 
of  JEquiaeta  and  Ferns ;  or  by  the  mutual  interchange  of  many 
characters,  as  in  Phaenogama      In  the  monopetalous  hypogy** 
nous  orders,  as,  for  instance,  in  Scrophulari/necBy  Solcmacece^ 
Aca/rUhacecBy  Bignomaceo^  and  C(mvolvuUice(B,  which  are  so 
intimately  related  that  they  can  neither  be  technically  divided 
nor  arranged  in  a  linear  series,  we  have  an  excellent  example, 
and  so  with  ApocynecSy  Oenticmece,  Logcunmcece,  which  are  simi- 
larly connected,  not  only  with  one  another  but  with  some  of  the 
above,  and  even  no  less  intimately  with  the  Epigynous  orders, 
RtiMdcece  and  CwprifoVUicecBy  as  has  been    shown  in  an 
admirable  paper  of  Mr.  Bentham%  lately  read  before  the 
Linnflean  Society.     Between  Conifers  and  Club-mosses  there 
is  no  such  connection.     By  a  curious  diversity,  the  spores 
which  immediately  reproduce  the  species  in  the  greater  part 
of  I\mgi,  give  rise  to  a  sort  of  prothallus  in  the  rusts  and 
wheat  mildew&     Here,  then,  is  a  slight  foreshadowing  of  the 
new  series  of  developments  in  higher  Cryptogams^  in  which  the 
spores  produce  a  prothallus^  and,  in  so  doing,  at  length,  by  a 
wonderful    chain   of   analogies,    simulate   the   formation   of 
embryos  in  Phaenogama     The  Club-mosses,  and  especially 
the  Lepidodend/ra,  are  probably  the  highest  limit  capable  of 
being  reached  by  Cryptogams,  and  their  mode  of  fructification 
the  nearest  to  that  of  Pha&nogama    But  there  is  no  connecting 
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link,  and  therefore  no  affinity.  We  have  merely  two  parallel 
series,  of  which  the  results  are,  to  some  extent,  the  same.  A 
great  advance  has  certainly  been  made  in  the  Cryptogam ;  a  true 
embryo  has  been  formed ;  there  is,  to  use  a  German  phrase,  a 
greater  differentiation  of  parts ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  a  wide 
and  impassable  gulf,  bidtween  the  two,  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
evidence  of  a  bridge  passing  over  the  gulf,  it  seems  to  me 
unphilosophical  to  allow  any  dose  affinity. 

37.  It  has  sometimes  been  urged  that  there  is  a  prothallus  in 
Conifers  which  brings  them  near  to  Club-mosses.  If  there  is 
any  prothallus  it  is  the  endosperm,  and  that  certainly  has  the 
same  functions  and  the  same  signification  in  Conifers  as  in 
other  plants,  though  it  may  be  more  completely  developed 
before  the  formation  of  the  embryo  than  elsewhere.  The 
suspensors  in  other  Phsenogams  are  possibly  the  same  organs 
witii  the  corpuscles  of  Conifers,  or,  at  leasts  analogous  with 
them.* 

38.  But  it  may  be  well  to  look  to  one  or  two  more  points  in 
Conifers  as  regards  comparative  dignity.  The  slow  develop- 
ment of  the  fructifying  organs,  and  the  curious  phenomena  in 
the  pollen  grains  preceding  the  protrusion  of  the  pollen  tubes, 
seem  to  be  proofs  of  superior  dignity.  The  highest  recent 
Cryptogams  are  doubtless  the  Club-mosses,  in  which  the 
process  is  extremely  slow;  the  moulds,  on  the  contrary,  fruit 
and  reproduce  their  species  within  a  few  daya  In  respect 
to  the  naked  ovules,  there  is  little  difference  between  im- 
pronation  by  means  of  a  stigmatio  tissue  and  immediate 
impregnation  through  the  micropyla  There  is  precisely 
the  same  process  in  both  when  once  the  pollen  reaches 
the  micropyle.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  preliminary 
act  It  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  clear  that  impregnation 
may  not  take  place  sometimes  without  the  intervention  of 
a  stigma^  even  in  plants  which  possess  that  organ.  Pollen 
grains  must  sometimes  £gl11  upon  the  micropyle  of  the  naked 
ovules  of  Resedoy  and  as  they  may  be  made  to  germinate^ 

*  If  these  Bospensors  are  dedupUcations  of  the  embryo-sac,  the  cor- 
respoudenoe  of  the  corpuscles  and  arohegonia  is  &r  less  striking, 
t  Beissek  Act.  Nov.  vol,  xxi.  P.  3,  p.  469, 
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artificially,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  pollen  tube  may,  in 
certain  cases,  penetrate,  or,  at  least,  come  in  contact  -with  the 
embryo-sac,  quite  as  easily  as  by  means  of  a  stigmatic  tissue. 
Dr.  Hooker  has  lately  made  some  experiments  of  cutting  oflf 
the  stigmatic  rays  of  unimpregnated  poppies,  and  yet  has 
obtained  perfect  seeda*  It  is  alleged  that  direct  impreg- 
nation is  a  sign  of  inferiority,  resembling  as  it  does  what  takes 
place  in  many  reptiles.  But  the  whole  matter  of  impregnation 
is  so  very  different  in  animals  from  the  correspondent  process 
in  the  higher  plants,  that  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  such  a 
resemblance.  Ciyptogams  might  be  considered  of  superior  dig- 
nity to  Fhaenogams,  for  example,  because  of  their  spermatozoida 
The  result  of  impregnation  in  the  case  of  lizards  is,  in  many 
respects,  far  inferior  to  animals  produced  from  more  normal 
impregnation.  But  as  much  cannot  be  said  of  Conifers,  nor 
do  I  think  them  at  all  degraded,  because  impregnation  does 
not  take  place  without  the  intervention  of  a  stigmatic  tissue. 
In  many  reptUes^  impregnation  is  as  precarious  as  in  trees 
with  distinct  sexes,  the  water  in  the  one  case  being  the  vehicle, 
in  the  other  the  air.  Besides,  in  Oneimn  and  Ephed/ra  there 
is  an  organ  developed  which  performs  the  functions  of  a  stigma^ 
though  not  arising  fix>m  the  placenta  ;t  but  even  supposing  it 
to  be  wholly  inoperative,  it  is  at  least  representative,  like  the 
mammie  on  the  breasts  of  male  quadrupeds,  which  do  oc- 
cafiionally  contain  milk  as  in  the  femala  It  is  not,  indeed, 
quite  dear  whether  the  simpler  mode,  judging  by  analogy, 
may  not  be  of  the  higher  dignity.  No  one  would  pretend 
tiiat  in  those  cases  where  the  impregnating  substance  is  stored 

•  Hooker  in  Gardener's  Chronicle,  1855. 

t  Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  fact^  whether  impregnation  is 
effected  before  the  formation  of  the  envelope,  which  bears  the  pseudo- 
stigma.  The  argument  would  be  stronger  if  the  older  views  of  the 
structure  of  the  flower  were  correot,  which,  on  examination,  appears  to 
be  the  case;  the  envelope  in  question  is  external  to  the  nucleus,  and 
therefore  the  processes  cannot  be  the  same  with  the  curious  bodies 
which  occur  in  Thuyou  In  Larix  the  stigmatic  cells,  aa  figured  by 
Geleznoff,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.,  S6r.  3.  vol.  xiv.  tab.  13,  fig.  15,  16,  whose 
paper  may  be  consulted  respecting  the  peculiarities  of  the  pollen  in 
Conifers,  are  equally  independent  of  the  placenta. 
4  * 
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up  in  certain  vesicles,*  after  deposition  by  the  male,  as  in 
Aphides  and  GryUv^y  there  is  any  indication  of  higher 
dignity,  though  the  process  is  more  complicated;  but  even 
granting  that  the  naked  ovule  may  be  the  less  perfect  organ, 
the  whole  system  of  vegetation  is  so  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  highest  Cryptogam,  that  I  am  unable  to  see  a 
particle  of  affinity,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  vegetable  world,  as  at 
present  known,  am  I  able  to  trace  any  close  connection 
between  Phaenogams  and  Cryptogams,  look  which  way  we 
may.  Both,  indeed,  are  vegetables,  and  both  have  certain 
points  of  resemblance,  and  similarity  of  organs ;  but  in  every- 
thing which  regards  essential  character  they  are  altogether 
distinct,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  inchned  to  think  is  the 
case  with  the  two  great  divisions  of  Endogens  and  Exogens  : 
there  may  be  some  difficulties  as  to  the  order  of  development, 
but  still,  in  every  case,  the  grand  distinctive  points  remain 
fixed  and  certain,  and  the  separation  of  such  plants  as  Tamus 
and  its  aUies,  under  a  distinct  order,  serves  only  to  confoimd 
distinctions  which  appear  to  me  absolute. 

39.  One  fertile  origin,  indeed,  of  such  notions  as  to  the  close 
relation  of  organisms  in  reality  so  widely  divided,  depends  on 
the  prevalent  idea  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  definite 
groups  in  nature.  All,  it  is  said,  pass  into  each  other  by 
insensible  gradationa  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  have  definite 
notions  of  the  typical  characters  of  familiea  It  is  true  certain 
characters  may  be  common  to  two  groups,  but  this  does  not 
prove  affinity.  There  is  a  definite  distinction  between  en- 
dogenous and  exogenous  growth,  between  a  Monocotyledon 
and  a  Dicotyledon,  between  a  Phaenogam  and  a  Cryptogam;  and 
though  there  may  be  modifications  of  these  distinctions,  yet 
these  modifications  often  take  place  at  points  as  far  as  possible 
distant  firom  each  other;  not  where  endogenous  and  exogenous 
plants  might  be  supposed  to  be  confluent  Dictyogens,  for 
instance,  are  supposed  to  approach  Exogens  in  their  leaves 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  their  tissues,  but  their  embryo 
and  the  development  of  their  wood  are  as  distinctly  mono- 

*  Lesp^  Mdmoire  sur  lea  Spermatophores  des  QriUons,  Ann.  d.  So. 
Nat.,  S6r.  4,  v.  iii.,  p.  366. 
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cotyledonous  as  in  plants  which  represent  the  typical  struc- 
ture of  the  stem  more  completely,  and  multitudes  of  similar 
instances  might  be  alleged*  If  NymphoBa,  ags^  be  taken, 
the  embryo,  when  properly  understood,  is  as  distinctly  dicotyle- 
donous as  in  any  other  plant ;  and  if  further  proof  were  wanted, 
the  germination  of  the  common  peeony  should  be  compared  with 
it  Each  group  of  organisms  has  a  circle  of  its  own  in  which  they 
are  combined  by  close  affinities,  and  these  circles  are  not  the  less 
definite,  because  there  may  be  an  osculating  point  with  some 
other  circia  The  two  great  groups  of  fimgi,  for  instance, 
characterised  by  naked  and  inclosed  spores,  are  perfectly 
definite  Even  in  those  cases  where  the  inclosed  spores 
are  reduced  to  one  closely  invested  by  the  outer  coat,  so 
as  to  look  naked,  the  morphology  is  as  definite  as  ever,  and 
the  genus  Haploaporiv/m  in  which  this  character  is  most  pro- 
minent is,  in  &ct^  one  of  the  noblest,  and  by  no  means  a  form 
of  transition.  Except  where  the  naked  spore  is  a  secondary  form 
of  firuit,  there  is  never  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  true  affinity. 
It  may  be  true  that  in  HyTnemogaster  a  sac  is  occasionally 
developed  round  the  spores,  but  the  spores  are  then  as  perfect 
and  as  definitely  placed  as  in  other  species  where  there  is  no 
such  sac,  the  presence  of  which  is  a  mere  analogy  and  not  an 
homology.  What,  in  point  of  fact,  is  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful study  of  this  or  any  other  branch  of  science,  is  to 
avoid  mere  speculation ;  to  endeavoiu*  to  grasp,  if  possible,  the 
exact  meaning  and  import  of  every  modification  which  occurs, 
by  close  comparison  and  observation  of  natura  A  person 
who  shoidd  set  out  on  an  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
of  impregnation  in  Phsenogams,  with  a  decided  prejudice 
in  &vour  either  of  the  Schleidenian  notion  of  the  penetration 
of  the  end  of  the  pollen  tube  into  the  embryo-sac,  or  of 
its  simple  contact  with  the  sac  apart  from  any  introversion, 
would  be  sure  to  see  facts  with  eyes  already  more  than 
half -blinded.  If  any  proof  of  this  were  wanting,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  same  identical  specimens 
and  preparations  have  very  lately  led  two  different  German 
botanists  to  precisely  different  conclusions.     The  real  object 

*  The  truth  ie^  the  majority  are  tmdoubted  members  of  Liliacea. 
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should  be  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  structtire  is,  and  then 
to  build  upon  the  observation  ;  but  to  place  no  superstructure 
whatever  on  facts  which  admit  of  two  distinct  interpretations, 
one  of  which  is  as  plausible  as  the  other.  A  great  degree  of 
caution  is  wanted,  and  of  good  faith  too,  without  which  error  is 
inevitable  where  such  delicate  and  precarious  manipulation  is 
required.  The  Cryptogamic  student,  if  he  enters  on  more  than 
the  mere  determination  of  species,  will  find  enough  to  call  for 
the  exercise  of  no  ordinary  acutenesa  Let  him,  for  instance, 
strive  to  ascertain  exactly  the  nature  of  the  communication 
between  the  plant  and  matrix  in  the  parasitic  fungi,  which 
belong  to  the  group  of  rusts  and  mildews,  and  he  will  soon  find, 
if  he  is  wise,  that  he  cannot  well  be  too  cautious  before  he 
draws  his  conclusions.* 

40.  A  few  words  must  still  be  said  about  Cycads,  both  on 
accoimt  of  the  remarkable  £su^  of  the  circination  of  the  pinnate 
leaves  in  many  species,  and  of  the  deviation  fix>m  the  normal 
venation  of  Zamice  in  Stcmgeria  (Fig.  1),  resembling  perfectly 
that  of  ferns.  That  there  is  a  resemblance  in  the  vegetative 
organs  here  is  undeniable,  as  there  is  in  those  of  Podostemads 
to  Hepaticce,  or  of  BalanophorcB  to  Fungi ;  and  were  this 
accompanied  by  changes  in  the  fruit  at  all  approximating  it  to 
that  of  Cryptogams,  it  would  have  considerable  weight.  We 
have,  however,  as  distinct  a  dicotyledonous  embryo  in 
Cycads,  as  in  any  Exogen,  and  perfect  pollen.  The  sper- 
matozoids  of  Acrogens  are  so  totally  different  firom  this 
latter,  and  the  whole  history  of  their  vegetation,  that,  in 
spite  of  one  or  two  points  of  resemblance,  and  those  not 
universal,  I  cannot  see  here,  again,  anything  approaching 
to  affinity,  though  there  is  a  foreshadowing  of  structures  to 

*  In  books  intended  for  students,  an  author  cannot  be  too  sure  of 
the  facts  which  he  la3rs  before  them  ;  nor  be  too  severe  in  his  application 
of  them.  Otherwise  his  reader  will  throw  down  the  book  in  despair, 
since  he  can  obtain  no  definite  notions  from  it,  or  will  gradually  fall  into 
the  same  loose  way  of  reasoning  himself^  and  derive  no  lasting  benefit 
from  it.  He  may  cram  up  its  contents  for  examination,  and  when  they 
have  answered  that  purpose,  they  will  l)e  put  out  of  mind  for  ever. 
He  will,  in  fjBWjt,  have  acquired  nothing  solid  ;  nothing  that  can  help 
him  to  the  acquisition  of  fresh  knowledge. 
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be  met  with  in  a  different  and  inferior  series,  but  not  in 
points  indicating  inferiority. 

41.  External  resemblance  is  very  often  deceptive  in  tracing 
the  relations  of  plants  to  each  other,  and  an  utter  difference  of 
aspect  may  be  consistent  with  close  affinity.     Similar  organ- 
ization will  sometimes  exist  in  widely-separated  plants,  while 
difference  of  structure  will  be  found  even  in  plants  of  the 
same  genus  where  habit  is  different     The  distinctive  mark, 
for  instance,  in  coniferous  wood,  which  was,  at  one  time, 
thought  decisive  as  to  affinity,  is  not  confined  to  Conifers.     In 
Magnolias  and  Witch  Hazles  (HaTnameUddcece)  we  have  the 
same  structure,  whatever  pains  may  be  taken  to  explain  it 
away;  and  if  it  is  considered  that   ordinary  woody  tissue 
succeeds  uniformly  to  the  glandular  tissue  in  Conifers,  as  the 
year   advances,  the  one  being  actually  produced  from  the 
other,   we  need  not  feel  surprised  that    it  is  not  certainly 
indicative  of  affinity.     Nothing  can  be  much  closer  than  the 
general  appearance  of  the  fruit  in  Pepperworts  and  Arads, 
and  if  annual  stems  be  examined  there  are  the  same  scattered 
&8cicles  of  woody  tissue.     The  inflorescence,  indeed,  of  all  is 
not  the  same,  but  this  would  merely  be  exceptional  were  the 
structure  of  the  stem  really  identical ;  but  take  an  old  pepper 
stem  and  you  have  strong  plates  of  medullary  tissue,  and  may 
count  the  annual  rings.     Hence,  though,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
there  is  endogenous  structure  (with  the  exception  of  the  cha- 
racteristic crossing  of  the  woody  bundles),   you    have  the 
two  cotyledons  to  convince  you  that  such  eminent  botanists  as 
Blume  and  Eichard  have  been  led  astray  by  analogy,  when 
they  considered  them  as  true  Endogens.     There  is,  indeed, 
some  question,  raised  by  Blume  and  Bennett,  as  to  the  order 
of  the  development  of  the  spiral  vessels,  but  be  the  point  de- 
termined as  it  may,  the  medullary  rays,  reticulated  articulated 
leaves,  dicotyledonous  embryo,  and,  above  all,  the  germination 
properly  understood,  must  be  decisive  as  to  real  affinity.     In 
like  manner  the  Menispermads  were  supposed  to  present  an 
endogenous  structure,  but  if  branches  of  sufficient  age  are  ex- 
amined, there  is  no  question  about  the  case ;  and  even  were 
this  not  the  fact,  the  whole  structure  of  the  embryo  would 
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never  sanction  any  notion  of  a  relation  to  Endogens,  The 
exigencies  of  climbing  plants,  which  suffer  great  compression, 
require  a  peculiar  arrangement  and  structure  in  their  com- 
ponent parts.  But  other  instances  may  be  produced  equally 
full  of  instruction. 

42.  Take,  as  a  third  instance,  the  pseudo-exogenous  growth 
of  the  larger  Seaweeds  and  XJsneoid  lichens.  A  transverse 
section  in  many  of  the  former  presents  zones,  formed,  period  by 
period,  corresponding  with  the  development  of  the  laminae, 
roots,  or  branches,  as  is  very  visible  in  the  stems  of  Lesaonia. 


Fig.  15. 

a.  Sections  of  Usnea  mdaxaniha, 
'  h.  Section  of  stem  of  Leisonia,  showing  the  psendo-exogenoos  growth. 
Both  from  specimens  communicated  by  Dr.  Hooker. 

There  is  no  line  of  separation  between  the  cortical  cells  and 
the  zoned  portion,  as  though  there  were  at  once  a  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  growth,  nor  are  there  any  wedges  of  medul- 
lary tissue  from  the  central  pith,  which  is  so  conspicuou&  The 
difference,  then,  between  this  and  real  exogenous  grovdih  is  very 
great,  and  whether  the  innermost  cells  of  the  cortical  layer 
are  gradually  changed,  the  terminal  cell  dividing,  or  whether 
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increase  takes  place  by  the  division  of  the  last-formed  cells  of 
what  may  be  called  the  wood,  as  is  the  case  in  Dicotyledons, 
we  have  still  something  very  distinct,  though  bearing  a  very 
decided  analogy.  The  latter  mode  of  growth  is  the  more 
probable,  when  the  similar  formation  in  Uanea  rnelaoccmthxi 
is  taken  into  accomit  In  this  case  the  structure  of  the  outer 
portion  of  the  medullary  substance,  which  is  often  at  length 
quite,  free  firom  the  cortical  layer,  is  so  loose,  though  still  capa- 
ble of  growth,  and  of  producing,  at  times,  gonidia,  that  it  can 
increase^  independently  of  the  other,  and  so  imitate,  very 
closely,  exogenous  growth. 

43.  In  Uanea  Toelaaantha  there  is,  however,  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Hooker,  in  the  Antarctic  Flora^  something  very  dis- 
tinct from  what  takes  place  in  other  Lichens,  as  far  as  is  at 
present  known.  "  Proceeding  from  the  circumference  there 
is,  first,  a  homy  coloured  cortical  layer,  answering  to  what  is 
called  the  cortical  layer  in  Lessorda,  and  to  which,  in  that 
plant  also,  the  coloured  chromule  is  chiefly  confined :  secondly, 
the  layers  of  intermediate  lax  tissue,  successively  deposited, 
thoxtgh  much  more  obscurely  than  in  Leasoma:  and  thirdly, 
the  central  thread,  which  is  a  stout  axis  answering  to  the 
elliptic  core  of  Lessoma,  but  in  this  Lichen  becoming  so  lax 
towards  the  centre  as  to  inclose  a  cavity  in  the  older  stoma'* 
Here,  again,  we  have  a  close  imitation  of  exogenous  growth ; 
added  to  which,  in  some  Lichens,  there  is  often  a  solution 
of  continuity  between  the  cortical  and  medidlary  layers;  but  no 
person  would  pretend  that  this  is  any  sign  of  affinity,  though 
it  is  curious  that  the  laminae  in  the  Lessonia  are  analogous  in 
their  eflfect  to  leaves,*  and  that  this  mode  of  growth  should  be 
exhibited  as  at  present  known  only  in  the  noblest  of  all  Lichens. 
It  is  quite  evident,  however,  even  in  species  where  no  zones 
exist,  that  increase  in  size  takes  place  in  the  same  fashion. 
It  is  very  curious,  that  in  specimens  of  Uanea  Tnetaxardha,  just 
received  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  sections  of  which  are  given 
above  (Fig.  15),  though  there  is  no  such  exogenous  appearance, 

*  According  to  Schnlz,  m  Flora  1853,  the  zones  in  the  stems  of  Zami- 
naria  are  developed  upwards,  and  coincident  with  the  development  of 
additional  roots. 
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the  central  cord,  which  consists  of  a  hard  cartilaginous  mass  of 
closely  anastomosing  threads  as  in  the  external  coat,  is  divided 
into  wedges  so  as  to  form  a  further  analogue  of  an  Exogenous 
stem.  In  process  of  growth  those  plates  divide,  and  resemble 
some  of  the  more  anomalous  arrangements  of  the  wood  in 
Exogen& 

44.  The  diflferences  of  habit,  and  even  of  structure,  in  closely 
allied  flowering  plants,  are  equally  deceptive.  Take,  fgr  in- 
stance, the  climbing  and  the  erect  Bwuhinias.  The  flattening 
or  angularity  of  the  stem,  in  this  and  in  many  other  genera 
of  the  same  natural  order,  as  also  amongst  Sapindccoew,  Bigno- 
nidcecBy  Malpighiacece,  &c.,  the  compression  and.  torsion  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and,  in  fiwt^  the  necessities  of  the 
plants,  induce  anomalies  in.  the  direction  of  the  medullary 
rays,  the  development  of  parenchyme,  the  intrusion  of  cortical 
matter,  &c.,  which  almost  defy  investigation.*  In  some  species 
as  Cassia  quimqucmgulatay  BicL,  which  is  not  always  a 
climber,  there  is  at  different  epochs,  and  imder  different  circum- 
stances, a  very  different  structure,!  insomuch  that  Criiger 
says  expressly,  that  i^  on  the  one  side,  perplexity  arises 
firom  the  complication  of  the  wood,  on  the  other  hand  the 
differences  in  individual  plants  show  that  a  great  part  of  these 
anomalies  may  depend  on  accidental  causes,  as  soil,  position,  &a 
If  the  office  of  the  ducts  be  really  to  carry  air  to  every  part  of 
the  plant,  it  is  clear  that  the  size  of  these  ducts  must  be 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  stems  are  subjected  to  distortion 
and  compressioiL 

45.  Take,  again,  the  difference  of  structure  in  different 
species  of  Myzodend/roTL  In  M.  brachystachyurriy  the  wood 
is  deposited  in  two  series  of  wedges,  not  always  very  regular, 
and  at  first  sight  calling  to  mind,  as  regards  their  disposition, 
some  of  the  climbers  mentioned  abova  In  M.  quadrijlorurnf 
the  inner  series  is  represented  by  a  single  oblique  wedge  in  the 
axis,  while  in  M.  Uriearifolium,  there  is  but  a  single  series. 
When  the  disposition  of  the  various  tissues  of  which  these  are 

•  See  Cruger  iu  Bot.  Zeitung,  1850,  1851 ;  Mettenius  in  Linncefli,  vol. 
ziz.;  the  Memoirs  of  Jussieu,  SchleideUi  &c. 
t  Cruger,  Bot  Zeit.  1851,  p  469. 
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oompoeed,  and  also  the  medullary  rays  are  considered,  the  modi- 
fications are  greater  than  would  frequently  be  foimd  in  distant 
genera  of  the  same  natural  order;  but  in  M,  punctulatv/m 
each  a  difference  exists,  that  Dr.  Hooker,  speaking  of  this  in 
comparison  with  the  other  species,  says,  "that  no  one,  firom  an 
examination  of  the  wood  alone,  would  hesitate  in  pronouncing 
them  to  be  plants  widely  separated  in  a  natural  system.''* 

46.  It  is  strange  enough  to  see  the  meduUary  rays  in  if.  bror 
chystachywm  and  qvAxdHjUyrwniy  conasting  of  imiform  tissue, 
while  in  M.  iMiea/rifol/iAJt/rny  they  abound  in  conspicuous  masses 
of  woody  cells^  which  exist  also  in  the  bark ;  but  while  the 
pith  of  other  species  is  simply  cellular,  in  M.  ptunctuUUv/ni  it 
consists  of  a  dense  mass  of  woody  fibres  (pleurenchyme),  and  as 
a  consequence,  there  are  no  true  medullary  ray&  Look  again 
at  the  strange  difference  which  exists  between  the  dry  fruit  of 
Mysodend/roTiy  and  the  viscid  fruit  of  Laranthua  and  Viacuniy 
and  the  still  more  marvellous  arrangement  by  which  the  dry 
tissue  of  the  former,  in  the  condition  of  tendril-like  threads, 
clasps  the  stems  of  the  plant  on  which  it  grows,  in  order  to 
keep  the  germinating  seed  in  a  fit  position  for  the  radicle  to 
exert  all  its  force  at  one  point,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  pierce  the 
bark,  thus  answering  the  same  purpose  which  is  secured  by  the 
slime  of  Loromtkua  or  Viscum,  Or  again,  amongst  the  same 
plants,  look  at  the  utter  diversity  displayed  by  the  anthers ; 
the  bilocular  anthers  of  Loranthus,  the  unilocular  of  Myzo- 
dendron  with  their  central  columella,  and  the  cribriform  pollen 
cavities  of  Viscum. 

47.  The  structure  of  the  ovules  in  Cryptocorynef  (Ambro- 
si/riia  cUiatay  Boxb.),  so  different  from  that  of  allied  plants, 
will  give  us  another  excellent  exampla  The  embryo  pro- 
jecting at  an  early  period  beyond  the  walls  of  the  nucleus, 
the  enormous  many-leaved  plumule  thrusting  the  radicle 
on  one  side,  the  rapid  fall  of  the  cotyledon,  even  before 
the  seeds  have  left  the  capsule ;  but  above  all,  the  direction 

•  Hook.  n.  Ant.,  p.  297.  The  whole  of  the  above  infonnation  ia 
derived  from  the  Antarctic  Flora.  I  have  also  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  wood  ofM,  hrachy0tacli>yum  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Hooker. 

t  Linn.  Tr.  vol  xx.  p.  263. 
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of  the  radide  away  from,  and  not  towards  the  apeit  of 
the  nucleus^  are  all  anomalies  which  have  no  parallel  in 
its  closely-allied  genera.  "Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Griffith,  "can 
prove  more  satisfactorily  than  the  present  instance,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  tracing  anomalous  forms  back  to  the  earliest 
period  of  their  development  In  this  case,  the  process  is  at- 
tended with  the  desired  effect,  viz.  of  reducing  anomalies  to 
the  ordinary  type  of  formation.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
form  of  the  embryo,  immediately  before  its  conical  apex  projects 
through  that  of  the  nucleus,  closely  resembles  the  usual  form 
of  these  organs  in  other  Aroidese,  since  we  have  a  superior 
radide,*  a  cotyledon,  and  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a 
lateral  slit,  as  indicated  by  the  depressed  areola.'' 

48.  The  best  characters  are  often  derived  from  the  germi- 
nation and  structure  of  seeds,  but  in  nearly  related  plants, 
these  matters  are  often  very  different  In  P<xonia  and 
Nymphcea,  we  have  a  germination  greatly  resembling  that 
of  Endogens ;  in  Delphvniumjissv/ni,  and  some  other  speciesi 
there  are  two  cotyledons  joined  by  their  petioles,  so  that 
the  plumule  is  obliged  to  force  its  way  out  at  the  base ; 
a  similar  structure  occurs  in  Buniv/m  hUeum,  Prangos 
ferulacea^f  and  Dodecdtheon  Meadia.  In  some  Um- 
bellifers  the  anomaly  is,  however,  much  greater,  the  two 
cotyledons  are  soldered  into  one,  and  no  plimiule  is  produced, 
but  the  energies  of  the  plant  are  devoted  to  the  formation  of 
a  tuber,  which  sends  up  a  bud  in  the  succeeding  year  ;  this  is 
the  case  in  Bumwm  Bulbocastanvmi,  and  in  various  other 
genera ;  I  believe  it  is  the  case,  also,  in  Thapaia  vUloaa;  in 
CorydaUs  cava,  and  many  other  spedes,  however,  a  single 
cotyledon  only  is  produced,  and,  as  in  the  last  case,  it  pro- 
duces a   bud   the  following   season    from  the  tuber.       In 

*  The  radicle  is,  in  fact,  pushed  aside  by  the  enormous  plnmnle.  If 
analogies  are  wanted,  compare  the  plumule  just  when  the  cotyledon 
has  fidlen  with  Riccia  natans, 

t  In  Prangos  fendaceoy  the  first  leaf  of  the  plumule  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  two  cotyledons,  the  others  being 
free.  I  have  availed  myself  here  of  an  excellent  paper,  by  Bemhardi, 
in  Linnsea,  vol.  viL  p.  661.  See,  also,  Irmisch,  in  Botanische  Zeitung, 
1856. 
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Leontice  there  are  two  cotyledons  with,  however,  a  similar 
formation  of  a  tuber.  In  Lmaria  areTvaria,  a  shoot  is  formed 
below  the  cotyledons,  a  circmnstance  which  has  been  observed 
also  in  Sv/phorbia  Lathyris,  and  some  other  species.  In 
Cyclamen  the  germination  is  that  of  Dodecatheon,  but  only 
the  petioles  of  the  cotyledons  are  developed. 

49.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  examples  to  almost 
any  extent,  were  it  necessary  to  do  so.  I  shall,  however,  still 
point  out  one  source  of  fallacy  in  the  estimation  of  affinities, 
which  arises  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  appreciating  them 
till  the  real  clue  is  found  out  Fries,  indeed,  has  shown  a 
wonderftd  tact  in  ascertaining  the  affinities  and  nature  of  cer- 
tain Fungi,  but  till  the  true  structure  of  the  hymenium  was 
known  in  the  FuffbaUs,  Stinkhoms,  Birdsnest  Pezizas,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  instances,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ar- 
range them  in  any  natural  sequenca  The  true  affinities  of 
such  genera  as  Nidvlaria  and  SpJicerobolua,  could  never  have 
been  imagined  without  some  such  dua  The  same  may  be  said 
again  of  the  naked-deeded  truffles ;  nothing  is  more  clear  than 
their  real  nature,  now  that  the  structure  of  the  hymeniimi  in  the 
higher  Fungi  is  known;  and  as  regards  the  truffles  with 
inclosed  spores,  the  discovery  of  Oenea,  and  much  more  of 
HydnocystiSy  which  is  a  mouthless  Peziza,  at  once  makes  the 
passage  from  Tuber  to  Peziza  evident,  the  one  having  the 
rough  sporidia  of  P.  radula,  the  other,  the  smooth  sporidia 
of  P.  arena/ria,  which  is  almost  hypogeous.  Who  could 
guess,  at  the  first  glance,  or,  indeed,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  fruit,  that  there  was  any  affinity  between  CcMUrichey 
Hippwris,  and  Ondgmricey  or,  much  more  Myrtles  ?  Take 
again  the  affinity  of  Lem/na  and  Arurri.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  external  sign  which  could  lead  to  a  notion  of  affinity, 
and  the  whole  structure  of  the  plant  is  against  such  a  notion. 
The  genus  Pidiay  however,  on  the  most  superficial  glance, 
indicates  an  affinity  with  Lerrma.  The  habit  is  the  same,  and 
there  is  the  same  highly-developed  pileorhize,  which  is  no 
special  organ,  but  the  same  thing  with  the  pileorhize  in  more 
complicated  planta  The  inflorescence  is,  however,  no  longer 
80  thoroughly  simple.     There  is  a  distinct  spatha,  and  a  cup- 
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shaped  calyx  to  the  monadelphous  stamens,  though  the  male 
and  female  flowers  are  associated ;  and  an  ovary  with  many 
erect  ovules.  Ambrosmia  makes  yet  another  step  The  spatha 
is  well  developed,  and  whether  or  no  we  consider  the  ten  twin 
anthers/  as  belonging  to  as  many  stamens,  we  have  a  spadix 
in  the  dissepiment,  with  the  single  female  flower  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  male  on  the  other.  The  position  of  the  ovules, 
however,  which  is  totally  different  from  that  of  Pistidy  is  a  curi- 
ous instance  of  anomaly.  It  is  but  a  step  from  AnJjrosmia 
to  ordinary  Arads,  and  thus  the  affinity  of  Lemna  to  Arv/m 
is  proved,  an  affinity  which  could  scarcely  have  been  made  out 
without  the  intervention  of  Piatia;  and  when  one  such  affinity 
of  a  degraded  form  is  ascertained,  there  is  a  due  to  other  simi- 
lar affinitie&  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  difference 
of  habit^  is  that  between  Cactus  and  Ribes,  an  instance  whidi 
was  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  all,  when  the  natural  system  first 
began  to  replace  the  r.innfp^ii  in  this  country,  and  yet  no  affinity 
is  more  sure;  and  ahnost  equally  striking  is  that  between 
nettles  and  figs,  to  which  Dorstenia  gives  the  true  key.  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  is  plain  that  immense  differences  on  the 
one  hand,  should  not  at  once  determine  against  affinity,  nor  on 
the  other  hand,  should  striking  resemblances  mislead  ua  We 
must  not  judge  by  isolated  beta,  but^  as  £Bur  as  we  can,  by  the 
whole  history  and  morphosis  of  plants,  otherwise  we  shall  never 
arrive  at  affinities ;  and  if  this  course  be  pursued,  I  know  of 
nothing  which  can  confound  a  single  Cryptogam  with  the  lowest 
Phsenogam,  and  much  less  with  Phaenogams  high  in  the  scale, 
like  Conifers. 

60.  It  may  be  a  very  good  answer  to  the  question,  what 
Cryptogams  approach  nearest  to  Phaenogams,  that  Club-mosses 
present  the  greatest  similarity  in  habit  and  in  fruit  But  we 
cannot  ignore  the  &ct,  that  Qub-mosses  bear  spores  like  other 
Crjrptogams,  which,  apart  from  the  plants  undergo  a  variety  of 
changes,  in  consequence  of  impregnation,  at  a  distant  period, 
and  at  length  produce  a  plant,  which  springs  at  once  into  a  new 

•  See  Cesati  Ueber  die  Qattung  AmbroHniOi  Linn.  v.  ix.  p.  281,  tab.  v. 
fig.  8,  9. 
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individiial,  without  any  intermediate  rest ;  that  impregnation 
takes  place  by  spermatozoids,  and  not  by  a  pollen  tube ;  that  the 
embryo  grows  in  an  entirely  different  way  ^  that  the  radicle  does 
not  point  to  the  foramen,  and  that>  after  all,  the  mode  of  growth 
in  the  stem  is  totally  different  When,  moreover,  we  weigh  the 
arguments,  as  to  the  comparative  dignity  of  Conifers,  and  see 
that  they  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  a  host  of  other  Phaeno- 
gams,  some  of  the  hi^est  of  which  have  fruit  of  the  very 
simplest  kind,  though  we  may  recognise  very  curious  resem- 
blances, and  though  we  may  admit  that  these  are  decided 
analogies,  we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  ascribe  any  dose  affinity 
between  them. 

51.  The  various  theories  which  have  been  mooted  from  time 
to  time  respecting  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation,  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  grounded  on  the  development  of 
Cryptogams,  and  of  those  animals  which  are  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  creation.  Such  fimcies,  however,  have  by  no  means 
been  confined  to  them,  for  no  less  remarkable  phsBnomena 
occur  occasionally  among  Fhsenogams,  a  few  of  which  may  be 
mentioned.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  well-known  £%ct  that  on  our 
eastern  coast,  when  land  is  taken  in  from  the  sea  by  means  of 
embankments,  and  the  tide  finally  excluded,  the  first  vege- 
tation which  appears  is  a  crop  of  white  clover.  When  heath 
is  burned  in  many  districts  the  same  plant  makes  its  appear- 
ance. Sisymbrium  Irio  covered  every  ruin  after  the  Great 
Fire  of  London  in  1666,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  the  certain  follower  of  extensive  conflagrations  in 
the  forests  is  Lactuca  elongata,  which,  in  consequence,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  fire-weed.  Now  it  would  be  quite  as 
rational  to  suppose  spontaneous  generation  in  these  cases  as  in 
those  of  Fungi,  the  lower  Algae,  or  Mosses.  The  woods  in  my 
own  neighbourhood  are  sometimes  blue  with  Columbines  the 
year  after  the  underwood  is  cut,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to 
find  a  plant  at  other  times ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  certain 
Orchicls,  as  Opkrys  apiferay  Epipadia  latifolia,  &c.,  appear 
only  periodically  in  situations  which  are  sometimes  quite 
naked,  sometimes  covered  with  Brushwood.*    But  in  these 

*  Some  of  the  Orchids  produce  bulbs  which  are  many  years  before 
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instanoes  the  overwhelming  shade  is  quite  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  dormant  seeds  and  tubers,  and  the  other  cases  would 
admit  probably  of  as  easy  a  solution,  were  they  studied  on  the 
spot  Now  as  regards  Fungi  and  the  lower  Algae,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  their  appearance  is  often  puzzling  enough,  but 
as  much  of  the  mystery  which  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  intestinal  worms  has  vanished  under 
the  investigations  of  Steinstrupp,  Siebold,  Van  Beneden,t  &<^, 
I  doubt  not  that  those  facts  which  still  appear  so  perplexing, 
will  admit  some  day  of  easy  explanation.  Wherever  proper 
pains  have  been  taken  to  exclude  every  possible  source  of  error, 
no  moulds  or  animalcules  have  ever  made  their  appearance, 
without  the  possibility  of  the  access  of  previous  spore& 
After  prolonged  boiling  aud  exclusion  of  the  external  air,  as 
capable  of  conveying  spores,  or  its  admission  only  after  first 
traversing  some  fluid,  as  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  destructive 
of  life  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  and  therefore 
would  char  any  spore  that  the  air  might  contain,  not  a  living 
molecule  has  ever  originated  in  any  organic  substance  or  fluid 
charged  with  organic  matter.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
reputed  metamorphoses  of  Algse  into  Fungi,  and  the  contrary ; 
both  notions  rest  either  on  imperfect  observations,  incomplete 


they  oome  to  maturity.  A  recent  memoir  of  Fabre,  in  Annales  des 
Sc.  Nat.,  relative  to  tbe  development  of  the  tubers  in  Orchu  hircinc^ 
may  suggest  some  hints  on  this  subject  Ann.  d«  Sa  Nat.  S6r.  4, 
voL4. 

t  I  allude  more  especially  to  the  origin  of  flukes,  tapeworms,  &c., 
from  minute  creatures  nursed  in  the  bodies  of  other  animals.  The  con- 
nection between  the  Cystocercus  of  the  pi^  and  Ttsnia  Solium  the 
common  human  tapeworm ;  that  of  cysts  in  the  heads  of  sheep  and  the 
tapeworm  of  the  dog  ;  a  parasite  of  LymnoBa  and  the  sheep  fluke,  are 
now  established  beyond  doubt,  and  these  are  not  the  only  examples. 
It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  of  what  worm  the  sorices  of  the  human 
liver  are  the  in£uit  condition.  That  the  animals  hatched  from  the  ova 
of  the  tapeworm  should  be  able,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  jaws 
with  which  they  are  frimished,  to  travel,  in  spite  of  all  impediments,  as 
far  as  the  brain,  even  though  it  be  by  penetrating  the  blood  vessels,  is 
perfectly  astonishing.  It  is  easier  to  estimate  the  progress  of  such 
species  as  are  nursed  in  the  liver,  by  way  of  the  hepatic  duct 
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knowledge  of  the  objects  themselves,  or  confusion  respecting 
the  proper  limits  which  separate  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
world.     They  were,  a  few  years  since,  almost  universal  in 
Germany,  and  were  received  with  favour  by  a  few  French 
Botanists,  but  have  never  gained  much  ground  amongst  our- 
selves, except  in  popular  belief    In  France  and  England  at  the 
present  time  they  are  all  but  exploded,  and  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  German  botanists  are  b^inning  to  follow  in  the  same 
direction.     Some,  however,  still  lean  to  the  old  notion,  as,  for 
example,  Dr.  Cohn,  in  a  late  article  on  the  mould  which  is  so 
fatal  to  flies  in  autumn,  and  which  he  supposes  to  arise  by  a 
free  development  of  vegetable  cells  in  the  diseased  blood*  With 
respect  to  parasitic  Fungi,  which  have  been  regarded  either  as 
mere  metamorphoses  of  the  parent  cells,  or  as  spontaneously 
goierated,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  species  at  least, 
TiUetia  Caries  (the  common  Wheat  Bunt),  may  be  propagated 
by  the  spores  at  will     The  infected  plants  are  at  once  dis- 
tinguishable  frt>m  those  which  have  had  no  contact  with  the 
parasite;  and,  though  not  the  slightest  trace  of  fungal  threads 
can  be  found  in  them,  it  is  quite  certain  that  something  capable 
of  reproducing  the  species  is  present,  either  in  the  inter- 
cellular passages  or  protoplasm.     This  is  applicable  to  hosts 
of  fungi  of  very  different  aflBnities  which  pr9trude  through 
the  tissues  of  decaying  branche&      In  the  case  of  Botrytis 
imfeeita/nSy  the  fungus  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  potato  murrain,  the  walls  of  the  cavities  of  the 
carpels  of  Tomatoes  are  often  covered  with  the  fungus,  though 
there  is  no  communication  with  the  outward  air ;  and  a  crop 
of  the  mould  has  been  seen  to  grow  in  a  few  hours  from  the 
cut  BoriBce  of  a  diseased  potato,  even  though  the  foliage  itself 
had  exhibited  no  traces  of  the  parasite. 
62.  Were  spontaneous  generation  true,  and  plants  produced 
*  Hedwigia,  1855,  p.  59.   His  words  are,  "  The  inflaenoe  of  the  spores 
n^Empuaa  in  the  appearance  of  this  fungus,  and  of  the  disease  in  flies, 
is  by  no  means  evident,  since  the  genesis,  the  chemical  and  optical  cha- 
racters of  the  numberless  free  cells  in  the  blood,  the  absence  of  a  special 
expanded  mycelium,  and  above  all  the  whole  history  of  the  develop- 
ment, seem  to  concur  in  favour  of  the  origination  of  the  cells  of  the 
Emputa  from  the  diseased  blood." 
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like  chemical  gubetances  from  inorganic  matter,  according  to 
definite  laws,  the  species  would,  in  all  probability,  admit  of  far 
more  accurate  definition :  at  any  rate  the  species  of  Cryptogams 
in  general  are  not  more  certain  than  those  of  Phaenogams. 
Some,  however,  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  can  be 
no  certain  species  of  Cryptogams  on  this  account.  There  are, 
however,  in  no  part  of  Botany  more  certain  species  than  those 
of  the  higher  Hymenomycetea  when  properly  understood, 
especially,  as  Fries  remarks,  in  the  genus  Cortmarius, 

53.  Cryptogams,  then,  as  a  distinct  class  of  organised  beings, 
and  from  various  considerations  connected  with  them,  form  a 
very  important  object  of  investigation.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  first  objects  which  clothe  naked  rocks  when  they  emerge 
from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  and  they  afford  the  last  indication  of 
vegetable  forms  under  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  which  are  fatal 
to  other  members  of  the  same  kingdom.  Stones  of  the  closest 
texture,  if  there  is  a  proper  degree  of  moisture,  even  under 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  soon  exhibit  traces  of  Cryptogams, 
and  in  hot  springs,  at  temperatures  which  seem  almost  fabu- 
lous, certain  species  will  flourish ;  while  the  depths  of  tiie 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Seas  and  the  brashy  pancake  ice  are 
equally  productive.  There  is,  moreover,  a  singular  variety  in 
the  nature  of  these  bodies,  so  that  there  is  scarce  a  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe  where  they  may  not  be  found.  Both  fresh 
and  salt  water,  within  certain  limits  as  to  depth,  and  tempe- 
rature, teem  with  them;  arid  plains,  turfy  peat-mosses,  the 
recesses  of  woods,  the  deepest  mines,  the  surface  even  of 
icebergs,  and,  if  it  be  not  a  mere  fancy  of  Ehrenberg's,  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  regions  of  air  are  not  exempt; 
and  then  not  only  are  there  multitudes  of  forms  amongst 
them  of  excessive  minuteness,  but  some  of  the  noblest  objects 
in  nature,  as  the  tree  ferns,  belong  to  the  same  class.  They 
are  often  the  pests  of  man,  spoiling  his  provisions,  and  inter- 
fering with  the  operations  of  art  Neither  are  living  organisms 
exempt  True  parasitism  exists  in  Cryptogams,  which,  in  con- 
sequence, give  rise  to  a  host  of  diseases,  especially  in  the  farm 
and  garden,  and  wherever  vitality  is  very  low,  certain  species 
are  capable  of  establishing  themselves  on  exposed  surfaces 
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even  in  the  animal  kingdom;  nay,  they  grow  occasionally 
within  cavities  perfectly  cut  off,  as  it  should  seem,  from  the  out- 
ward air,  or  where  the  structure  of  the  tissues  is  so  dose  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  the  penetration  of  any  save  fluid  matter. 
The  species  meanwhile  have  a  &r  greater  geographical  extent 
than  plants  in  general;  similar  climates  constantly  afford  similar 
species,  though  with  different  species  intermixed,  (rf  which  many 
are  altogether  local  In  every  country  they  constitute  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  number  of  species  ;  and  in  some,  as  in 
Sweden,  they  are  four  or  five  times  as  many  in  number  as  the 
Phsanogams,  while  in  South  Shetland,  there  is  but  a  single 
Phsenogam,  and  in  Cockbum  Island,  the  nineteen  species 
which  form  its  Flora  are  all  Cryptogams.  In  the  tropics,  gen- 
erally, this  proportion  decreases,  but  where  there  is  moisture 
enough  even  there  the  ferns  often  constitute  a  striking,  if  not 
a  juredominant,  portion  of  the  Flora  But  not  only  do  Cryp- 
togams prevail  frequently  to  a  very  great  extent  in  number 
of  species,  but  in  number  of  individuals  also.  The  m3rriads  of 
acres  covered  with  reindeer  moss  in  the  North  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  produce  a  number  of  individual  plants  of  the  same 
species  far  exceeding  anything  that  can  be  compared  in  that 
respect  amongst  Phaenogams.  In  our  own  country,  Pteris 
aquiU/na  often  excludes  almost  every  other  vegetation. 

54.  The  degree  in  which  some  Cryptogams  are  capable  of 
resisting  long-eontinued  drought,  is  most  remarkable,  though 
growing  on  rocks  exposed  to  a  burning  sun;  witness  the 
Lich^iis,  whether  crustaceous  or  foliaceous,  which  revive  with 
the  first  shower  as  perfectly  as  a  dormouse  waking  from 
its  winter's  sleep,  and  the  same  applies  to  many  mosses. 
And  iJiis,  be  it  observed,  is  totally  different  from  the  case  of 
bulbs,  which  grow  in  plains  which,  during  a  portion  of 
the  year,  are  arid  deserts,  and  burst  forth  with  the  first 
appearance  of  the  periodic  rains ;  for,  in  the  one  case,  the 
whole  plant  is  exposed,  and  in  the  other,  a  body  which 
performs  the  functions  of  a  seed,  the  centre  of  which  is  pro- 
tected by  the  surrounding  envelopes  from  the  drying  action 
of  the  air;  while  many  bulbs  have  the  additional  protection 
of  a  greater  or  less  depth  of  soil.  In  these  cases,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  cells  are  laden  with  starch  or  bassorine; 
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and  many  of  those  Cryptogams  which  are  most  capable  of 
enduring  drought,  as  Lichens,  are  precisely  those  into  whose 
composition  a  larger  proportion  of  amylaceous  matter  enters. 
The  spores,  too,  of  some,  as  of  certain  species  of  moulds,  are 
capable  of  resisting  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  a  fact 
which  would  be  almost  incredible,  were  it  not  confirmed  by 
repeated  observation.  It  is  true  that  some  seeds  of  Phaeno- 
gams  may  be  immersed  in  boiling  water  without  losing  their 
power  of  germination,  but  these  are  seeds  with  thick  int^u- 
ments,  through  which  the  heat  does  not  penetrate  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  make  a  short  immersion  fatal.  I  have,  myself, 
recorded  an  instance  of  the  germination  of  thousands  of  grape 
seeds  after  three  immersions  in  boiling  water;  and  Dr.  Lindley 
mentions  the  curious  fact  of  raspberry  seeds  growing  after  being 
boiled  for  jam,  in  which  case,  if  the  sugar  were  really  boiling, 
the  temperature  would  be  above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 
It  is  manifest  that  in  neither  case  were  the  observations 
sufficiently  exact,  as,  indeed,  too  often  happens  where  they 
are  not  founded  on  direct  experiment 

56.  Cryptogamic  plants  are  divided  naturally  into  two  great 
classes,  viz.,  those  which  approximate  more  nearly,  by  reason 
of  their  foliaceous  appendages  and  green  tint,  passing  into 
shades  of  red  or  purple,  to  Phaenogams,  and  which  exhibit 
something  more  or  less  remotely  resembling  the  formation  of 
the  elnbryo  in  Phsenogams,  as  Ferns,  Mosses,  Liverworts,  &c. ; 
and  those  which  are  leafless,  very  rarely  of  a  vegetable  green, 
and  whose  fiructification  consists  either  of  cells  separated  from 
the  tip  of  certain  privileged  filaments,  or  formed  within  their 
cavity  from  the  protoplasm,  which  are  at  once  fertile,  without 
any  approach  to  the  production  of  an  embryo.  The  latter,  as 
more  simple,  will  claim  attention  first  Indeed,  the  differences 
between  these  two  great  divisions  are  so  prominent,  that  the 
doubt,  perhaps,  is  whether  they  should  be  associated  under  one 
name,  for  they  are  as  distinct  from  each  other,  as  the  former  are 
from  Phasnogams,  to  many  of  whose  attributes  they  approach 
in  Clubmosses,  and  Ma/rsiledceoe,  Many  names  have  been 
proposed,  to  distinguish  them,  and  of  these,  as  the  least  liable 
to  objection,  I  shall  take  those  of  Acrogens  and  Thallogens, 
proposed  by  Lindley,  in  the  Vegetable  kingdom,  which  are,  in 
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fact^  more  or  less  closely,  those  of  Endlicher  and  Brongniart 
The  former,  then,  will  be  designated  as  Acrogens,  ¥dthout, 
however,  supposing  too  strictly  that  new  matter  is  deposited 
(mly  at  the  extremity,  and  the  latter  as  Thallogens  (plants  in 
which  there  is  a  Aision  of  root  stems  and  leaves  into  one 
general  mass)  which  is  equivalent  with  that  of  AmphigencBy 
of  Brongniart  When  these  two  grand  divisions  ar^  established, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  a  much  more  dear  and  precise 
notion  of  the  objects  under  consideration.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty, for  instance,  in  framing  some  general  conception  which 
shall  embrace,  in  the  same  bird's-eye  view,  the  smallest  moss 
and  the  most  gigantic  tree  fern,  while  nothing  but  a  complete 
ignorance  even  of  the  outward  characters  of  the  fruit  will  con- 
found in  the  same  class,  the  most  frondose  Lichen  or  Alga, 
with  the  least  frondose  Jmigermannia, 

56.  The  word  Acrogens,  as  observed  before,  has  been  applied 
to  the  whole  race  of  Cryptogams.  There  is  no  question  about 
its  more  general  application  now.  Though  very  insufficient  in  the 
first  instance,  it  may  be  proper  enough  when  used  in  a  restricted 
sense.  In  the  sequel,  I  purpose  to  give  such  tabular  formulae 
as  may  assist  the  student  in  taking  a  general  view  of  the  subject, 
and  of  obtaining  some  insight  into  the  divisions  into  which  Cryp- 
togams are  naturally  divisible,  but  it  will  be  well,  as  we  proceed, 
to  contrast  the  prominent  distinctions  of  parallel  groupa  Crypto- 
gams,then,  in  the  first  instance,are  divisible  intotwo  great  groups : 
'  THALLOGEys. — Seldom  herbaceous  or  provided  with  foliaceons 
appendages ;  foliaceous  appendages,  if  present^ 
destitute  of  stomata.  Spores  rarely  producing 
a  prothallus ;  and,  if  so,  giving  rise  to  a 
second  order  of  spores,  germinating  at  definite 
points.  Spennatozoids  not  spiral* 
AcROOEKS. — Mostly  herbaceous,  and  provided  with  distinct, 
often  stomatiferous  foliaceous  appendages. 
Spores,  for  the  most  part,  producing  a  pro- 
thallus, or  if  not)  complicated  fruit  by  means 
of  the  impregnation  of  an  embryonic  cell. 
Spermatozoids  spiral  .f 

*  Itzigsohn,  however,  asserts  that  spiral  Spermatozoids  exist  in 
Spiroffyra  arcta  and  Cladosporium.    Hedwigia,  1862, 1866. 
t  It  is  to  be  observed  that  those  Thallogens  which  have  the  green 
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tint  of  Phcenogams,  are  generally  very  simple  in  their  stractore,  and  of 
these  the  species  which  are  most  fruticose  in  habit,  aa  Caulerpci,  consist 
of  a  single  cell,  however  large  and  complicated  the  plant  may  be.  In 
some  of  the  finer  Algse  alone,  organs  exist,  comparable  with  leaves  for 
their  nervation  and  expansion.  The  prothallus,  when  produced,  ends 
in  the  formation  of  spores,  analogous  with  pollen  grains,  and  with  the 
spores  of  Acrogens,  and  homologous  ^ith  the  spon^hores  of  Hymeno- 
mycetous  Fungi.  The  embryo  cell  in  the  more  typical  Acrogens  gives 
rise  to  an  analogue  of  the  embryo  in  Phaenogams,  but  in  the  less  typical, 
in  which  there  is  no  prothallus,  to  fruit  analogous  with  stamens.  The 
produce  of  the  spores,  though  themselves  generated  after  the  same 
type,  is  80  different,  that  all  comparisons  are  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties. 
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CRrPTOPHYTA,  Lk. — ANANDRiK,    LL — ^APHYLL^  2>.(7.,  JAudl, — ^•HOMO- 

NEMELE,  BarUing,  Fries, — Homoroana  Sporifera,  >&Am&3.— Thal- 
LOPHYTA,  jEVwKicAer.— Protophtta,  Perleb, — Amphigen-«,  Brongn,^ 

ACOTTLEDOMEJE,  Ag, 

CfiLLUiAB,  rarely  herbaceous,  plants  for  the  most  part  des- 
titute of  a  distinct  stem  with  foliaceous  appendages,  which, 
if  present,  are  void  of  stomata ;  firuit  either  naked,  or  in  the 
form  of  distinct  organisms,  which  produce  spores  at  the  tips 
of  certain  privil^ed  filaments,  or  sporidia  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  endochromes ;  more  rarely  arising  from  the 
mere  subdivision  of  the  component  cells.  Spores  very  rarely 
producing  a  prothallus,  and  if  so,  giving  rise  to  a  second  order 
of  spores,  which  germinate  at  definite  points.  Spermatozoids, 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  spiral,  furnished  with  flagelliform  pro- 
cesses, or  destitute  of  such  processes,  and  resembling  ordinary 
spores;  in  some  cases  merely  represented  possibly  by  minute 
deciduous  sporiform  cella  As  before,  the  several  names 
which  have  been  applied  will  nearly  give  the  characters : 

1.  Cellularia,  Homonemeoe,  HomorgaTia. 

2.  AphyUcB,  Thallophytay  ArwphigencB. 

3.  Acotyledonece. 

57.  Itis,  perhaps,  impossible  to  comprise  within  the  limits  of  a 
few  words,  a  satisfiEkctory  definition  of  productions,  which  differ 
so  greatly  in  character  and  general  appeafance,  as  the  extreme 

♦  There  ia  certainly  a  distinction  of  root  and  stem  in  many,  even  of 
ihe  simplest  Thallogens.  The  root  in  Algee  is  often  a  mere  hold&st, 
but  in  other  cases  it  penetrates  into  the  soil,  and  absorbs  nutriment, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  simpler  FungL  In  the  higher 
Fungi,  this  opposition  is  still  more  evident. 
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forms  which  daim  a  place  in  this  grand  class.    If  the  simplest 
cellular  algas,  as  for  example,  Scenedeamw  Miquus  (Fig.l  6,  a). 


Fig  16. 

a.  Scenedetmus  oUiquiu,  KUtz,  magnified  from  specimens  gathered  at 
King*8  Cliffe. 

b.  Lessonia  fusoescens^  Bory^  reduced  from  Dr.  Hooker^s  figure  iu 
Flora  Antarctica. 

be  compared  with  Lessonia  (Fig.  16,  6),  or  Macrocystia ;  a 
Oymnosporium  (Fig.  17,  a),  with  an  Agaric  or  Cordyceps 
(Fig.  1 7, 6) ;  or  finally  the  Leprarioid  Sporidesmium  (Fig.  1 8,  a) 
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with  a  Cefnomycc  (Fig.  1 8, 6),  for  there  are  no  perfect  Lichens 
which  will  not  come  under  one  general  type  of  fructification,  we 
shall  at  once  see  that  it  can  only  be  by  straining  words  beyond 


Fig.  17. 

a.  Spores  of  Oymnosporium  fuhuTn^  Berk.,  magnified  from  specimens 
received  from  Mr.  Lea. 

b.  Cordycep9  Sindairiiy  Berk,  in  Fl.  of  New  ZeaL,  p.  338,  from  spe- 
cimens commnnicated  by  Mr.  Gourlie. 

their  proper  meaning,  that  a  technical  character  can  be  framed 
which  shall  comprise  alL  And  more  especially  when  we  reflect, 
that  many  of  the  lower  Algse  consist  apparently  of  a  succession 
of  divisions  of  a  few  primeval  cells,  without  any  distinct  thalluSy 
however  obscure  ;  that  others  are  mere  ramifications,  or  pro- 
longations of  a  single  thread;  while  others,  again,  are  almost  as 
complicated  as  higher  Cryptogams,  and  approach  them  in  the 
development  of  a  distinct  stem  with  foliaceous  appendages, 
and  these  frequently  frimished  with  nerves  and  veins,  so  as  to 
simulate  those  of  higher  plants.  Simple  as  the  lower  types 
are,  we  should  be  much  deceived  if  we  supposed  that  the  same 
simplicity  pervaded  the  whole  clasa  A  glance  at  the  figures 
of  Tulasne  and  Kiitzing,  representative  of  Truffles  and  the 
larger  Algae,  will  be  sufficient  to  dispel  such  a  notion.  The 
dignity  of  these  bodies  is  in  truth  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
more  ignoble  species,  some  of  which,  however,  on  examination, 
prove  far  less  simple  than  was  once  supposed.  If  there 
were  any  truth  in  the  notion,  that  a  slimy  matter  is  pro- 
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duced   in   damp  places,  under  certain   chemical  conditions, 
which     gradually    becomes     organised,    and   then    contains 


Fig.  18. 

a.  J^paridesmium  L^praria,  Berk.,  magnified  from  a  specimen  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Borrer. 
h.  dadonia  comticopioides,  Schaer.  Moug.  No.  752,  nat.  size, 
c.  RocceUa  fuGiformU^  D.  C.  var.  from  Valparaiso,  nat.  size. 

granules,  which,  according  to  the  predominance  of  certain 
phenomena  of  temperature,  light,  electricity,  &a,  give  rise 
indiflferently  to  Algae,   Fungi,   or    Lichens,   there  would  be 
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no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  vulgar  notion,  that  Pcly- 
V0TU8  aqaamoeua  is  a  mere  product  of  the  sap  of  the  tree 
on  which  it  grows,  or  even  that  plants  and  animals^  how- 
ever complicated,  may  spring  from  decomposed  or  decom- 
posing organic  matter ;  especially  if  the  notion  be  extended 
still  fBurther,  as  it  is  by  many  German  authors,  so  as  to  include 
the  possibility  of  this  same  protoplasm  (urschleim)  being 
equally  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  lower  animala  The 
ground,  however,  is  fast  diding  from  beneath  the  feet  of  such 
philosophers ;  organisms  which  once  were  supposed  to  be  so 
simple,  are  found  to  be,  in  fact,  somewhat  complicated ;  the 
presumed  distinctions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  are  not 
80  certain  as  was  imagined  by  older  physiologists;  and  in 
consequence,  when  a  Protococcua  (Fig.  8,  9),  in  one  stage 
of  growth  produces  veritable  spores,  and  in  another  bodies 
endowed  with  apparently  volimtary  motion,  by  means  of 
flagelliform  appendages,  we  are  not  at  once  to  presume  that 
such  efiSscts  take  place  indifferently,  but  should  conclude,  rather, 
that  they  are  bound  up  in  the  very  nature  of  the  production, 
and  that  the  two  kinds  of  bodies  are  no  more  organisms  gene- 
ricaUy  or  specifically  distinct  from  the  parent,  than  the  male 
ofiEspring  is  from  the  female  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

58.  Thallogens  consist,  in  most  cases,  of  ccJls,  modified  in 
form,  aad  in  the  nature  and  chemical  condition  of  their  walls, 
but  never  accompanied  by  spiral  tissue,  except  in  the  organs  of 
fructification,  where  its  o£Sce  seems  to  be  principally  the  gradual 
dispersion  of  the  reproductive  bodiea  Whatever  aeration  may 
take  placein  their  substance,  it  is  at  least  not  conducted  by  spiral 
vessels  or  by  analogous  ducts,  but  by  large  intercellular  passages, 
or  the  void  space  between  tiie  component  filaments,  where  the 
oel]%  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  are  drawn  out  into  threada 
They  are  entirely  destitute  of  true  stomates,  tiiough  in  many 
cases,  from  Uieir  spongy  nature,  the  air  has  free  access  into 
their  substance.  In  many,  however,  tiie  inner  cells  must  be 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the  atmosphere,  except  by 
endosmoae,  and  in  the  aquatic  species,  external  apertures  are 
scarcely  to  be  expected.  Cladoma  retipora  (Fig.  19)  presents  a 
frond  remarkable  for  its  perforation,  and  some  other  Lichens  in 
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a  less  degree.  In  most  species  of  Lichen,  the  outer  walls  are 
densely  compacted  and  cartilaginous,  so  as  to  present  some  diffi- 
culty of  penetration  in  that  direction,  except  from  acddentaL 
fissures  or  normal  ruptiires,  while  the  spongy  base  more  readily 


a.  Cladonia  retipora^  FlCrke,  nat.  size. 

6.  Portion  of  stem  magnified  to  shew  the  porous  structure.  From  an 
Australian  specimen  given  to  me  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 

absorbs  moisture.  Though  even  in  the  largest  Algce  there  is 
no  wood,  properly  speaking,  still  the  stems  sometimes  acquire 
considerable  dimensions,  and  even  shew  concentric  zones 
(Fig.  15),  which  arise,  probably,  firom  distinctperiods  of  growth 
and  rest,  as  in  Dasycladus  davceformis,  and  in  thode  Paly- 
pori  whose  flesh  exhibits  similar  markinga 

59.  A  second  mark  of  distinction  is,  that  they  have  no  true 
leaves.  As  was  before  stated,  they  have  foliaceous  expansions 
of  various  kinds  and  forms,  resembling,  in  some  cases,  true 
leaves  very  closely,  and  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  performing 
their  functions,  at  least,  so  far  as  exposing  a  larger  surface 
to  the  light,  and  the  medium  in  which  they  grow,  and  from 
which  they  derive  their  nutriment  The  processes  of  absorp- 
tion, nutriment  and  aeration  are  firequently,  however,  in  these 
plants,  altogether  confused^  the  seeming  roots  being  little 
more  than  grappling  threads,  intended  to  fasten  them  in  their 
proper  place,  and  enable  them  to  withstand  the  force  of 
wind  and  waves.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  amongst  Algas  and 
Lichens,  and  very  generally  among  Fungi,  the  rootlets  may 
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imbibe  nutritious  matter  from  the  soil  or  matrix,  but  this  is 
rery  fisur  from  being  a  universal  attribute.  When  fronds 
are  present,  they  are  seldom  disposed  symmetrically,  except 
tibey  take  the  form  of  threads;  in  which  case  they  exhibit,  at 
times,  the  most  exquisite  arrangement,  so  as  to  make  them 
objects  of  much  admiration,  and  some  of  the  most  symmetrical 
occur  amongst  species  of  inferior  dignity.  The  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  subulate  processes  in  Chora,  does  not  come 
under  the  present  heail ;  for  the  nature  and  mode  of  origination 
of  the  spermatozoids  associates  these  plants  evidently  in  the 
second  great  class  of  Acrogens. 

60.  A  third  common  character  is  afTorded  by  the  nature  of 
the  fruit  In  a  few  simple  cases  the  process  of  fructification 
consists  merely  in  the  division  of  the  mother  cell ;  but,  in 
general,  the  reproductive  bodies  are  due  to  the  thickened  end 
of  certain  of  the  component  threads,  which  ultimately  separates 
and  forms  sometimes  a  single  spore,  consisting  of  a  double  cell 
wall  with  its  endochrome,  or  of  a  multitude  of  endochromes 
produced  by  division  of  the  cell ;  in  other  cases,  however,  the 
endochrome  of  the  ceU  itself  (which  is  then  called  an  ascus), 
becomes  organised  without  any  change  of  the  inner  membrane, 
and  presents  a  definite  or  indefinite  number  of  distinct  repro- 
ductive bodiea  In  many  instances,  both  the  spore-bearing 
threads  and  asci  are  naked ;  but  very  often,  they  are  either 
permanently  contained  as  a  lining  in  distinct  organisms,  or  at 
length  exposed  to  the  open  air ;  sometimes,  they  form  a  tuft, 
q)ringing  from  the  base  of  the  fructifying  cavity,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  central  placenta. 

61.  Another  distinctive  feature  consists  in  their  various  modes 
of  fructification,  in  the  same  individual  speciea  This  has  long 
been  notorious  in  the  case  of  the  more  important  Algae,  and  it 
is  daily  becoming  more  evident  amongst  Fungi,  and  will,  pro- 
bably, be  extended  to  the  whole  group.  It  is  difficult  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  absence  of  direct  observations,  to  say  precisely  what 
is  fruit  and  what  is  not,  as  it  appears  that  in  many  cases  the 
secondary  form  may  be  representative  of  male  organs,  if  not 
functionally  such.  Certain  it  is,  at  least  from  the  observations  of 
Thuret,  that  the  spermatozoids  of  Fuci,  which  our  countryman. 
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Carmichael,  was  the  first  to  discover,  do  really  perform  the 
oflSce  of  fecundation.  Amongst  Fmigi,  in  many  cases,  the 
secondary  form  germinates  equally  with  the  primary,  but  then 
there  is  sometimes  added  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  or  fifth.* 
(Fig.  20).  Where  there  are  true  spermatozoids,  there  is  often 
more  than  one  form  of  reproductive  granules,  though  both, 
possibly,  may  not  receive  impregnation. 


Fig.  20. 
Sph€protkeca  Ccutagneiy  L6v. 

a.  Threads  of  mycelium,  with  some  of  the  joints  turned  into  pyc- 
nidia. 

b.  Granules  germinating  within  ordinary  moniliform  cells. 

c.  Pycnidium  and  its  contained  stylospores. 

d.  Ascus,  with  sporidia.    Berk,  in  Tr.  of  Hort.  Soc.,  vol.  ix.  p.  68. 

62.  The  question  now  arises,  into  what  principal  groups  are 
these  bodies  naturally  divisible.  Now,  though  the  matter  is 
not  without  exception,  it  must  at  once  strike  any  one  who 
observes  them  collectively,  that  certain  difierences  exist,  order- 

*  In  Erytiphey  there  are  no  less  than  five  different  forms  of  fruit;  the 
moniliform  threads  on  the  mycelium  ;  the  asci  in  the  sporangia ;  the 
larger  stylospores  in  other  sporangia ;  the  smaller  stylospores  in  the 
pycnidia ;  and  the  separate  sporules  sometimes  formed  in  the  joints  of 
the  necklaces. 
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ing  them  into  three  very  natural  groups,  according  as  they 
inhabit  the  water,  the  earth,  or  the  air.  The  great  tribes  of 
Confervce  and  seaweeds,  for  instance,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
are  entirely  or  periodically  submerged,  and  live  at  the  expense 
of  matter  imbibed  from  the  mediimi  in  which  they  grow. 
The  Lichens,  though  with  more  numerous  exceptions,  grow  on 
bodies  from  which  they  can  derive  no  nutriment,  but  depend 
upon  sapplies  which  come  from  the  surrounding  air,  the  ex- 
ceptions of  aquatic  species  being  very  few  indeed ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Fungi  are  altogether  dependent  upon  their 
matrix,  are  frequently  parasitic,  and  are  not  unfrequently  con- 
fined to  a  single  species,  genus,  or  natural  order  of  Phaenogama 
The  aquatic  species  are  as  rare  as  in  Lichens,  and  more  so  than 
the  truly  terrestrial  among  Algse.  That  the  three  groups  are 
natural,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  deny.  The  question  is,  whe- 
ther they  are  groups  of  precisely  the  same  importance ;  a 
question,  the  diflficulty  of  which  has  been  felt  by  most  authors 
who  have  treated  on  the  subject  Linnaeus,  for  instance,  and 
Juasieu,  considered  Lichens  as  forming  a  part  of  Algas,  in  which 
they  are  followed  by  Fries,  one  of  the  best  authorities  upon 
Cryptogams,  and,  above  all  Botanists,  possessed  of  that  tact 
which  grasps  the  real  affinities  of  organisms,  even  before  their 
structure  is  accurately  known.  It  is  true  that  two  of  the 
groups  are  easily  and  naturally  divisible  into  more,  but  the 
question  is  not  as  to  subordinate  groups,  but  as  to  the  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  divisiona  The  real  difficidty,  indeed, 
lies  with  the  Lichens ;  but  this  is  far  less  than  it  was  formerly, 
since  it  has  been  proved  that,  in  essential  structure,  and  in 
their  secondary  fruity  whether  of  sexual  importance  or  not, 
they  are  most  closely  related  to  Fungi.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  at  any  rate  the  nearest  alliance  of 
Lichens  is  not  with  Algae,  but  with  Fungi ;  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  amongst  Algae,  of  ascophorous  fruit,  for  such  genera 
as  Lichvna,  Mastodia,  &c.  are  evidently  allied  to  Collema, 
and,  though  the  thallus  of  CoUema  is  nearly  identical  in  struc- 
ture with  Noetoc  or  Hormoaiphon  (Fig.  21),  I  consider  this 
merely  an  osculating  point ;  the  true  mode  of  increase  in 
NostoCf  which  is  now  well  known,  connecting  that  genus  rather 
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with  FalTneUece,  than  with  higher  forms.  It  is  possibly,  after 
all,  a  mere  matter  of  analogy,  though  some  will  insist  that  true 
species  of  Nosstoc  are  capable  of  being  developed  into  Lichens. 


Fig.  21. 

fformasiphon  arcticiu,  Berk. 

a.  Plants  natural  aize. 

6.  Portion  of  do.,  magnified. 

c.  Thread  of  spores,  with  its  gelatinous  envelope. 

From  a  specimen  gathered  near  Beechy  Island,  by  Dr.  Sutherland. 

63.  A  pointy  however,  of  considerable  importance  is  this : 
that,  both  in  Algae  and  Fungi,  there  is  a  complete  series  of 
forms  from  beings  of  extreme  simplicity  of  structure,  consisting 
of  merely  one  or  two  cells  from  which  more  complicated 
organisms  gradually  diverge,  ending  in  the  most  perfect  Sea- 
weeds and  Fungi ;  while  in  Lichensi,  the  very  simplest  display 
perfect  fruity  resembling  altogether  that  of  Fungi,  insomuch 
that>  of  many  species  belonging  to  either  group,  it  is  ahnost 
impossible,  in  the  absence  of  crust,  to  say  whether  we  have  a 
Lichen  or  a  Fungus  before  us.  It  seems,  therefore,  far  prefer- 
able, to  regard  Lichens  as  forming  a  great  group,  co-ordinate 
with  Fimgi,  but  of  an  inferior  dignity  to  the  parent  group,  or 
to  Algae.  The  only  acute  diflference  that  can  be  pointed  out  be- 
tween Fungi  and  Lichens,  is  the  presence  of  green  bodies, 
called  gonidia^  in  the  latter  (reproductive  bodies  produced 
from  the  tips  of  certain  internal  threads),  and  this  even  ceases  in 
some  of  the  more  obscure  VemicaricBy  and  in  epiphyllous  spe- 
cies. It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  point  out  any  real  diflference 
between  AsteT^ina,  and. such  species  of  Strigula  as  S.  BabiTig- 
tordiy  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Fungi,  with  a  similar 
habit,  take  their  first  growth,  like  Strigula,  beneath  the  true 
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cuticle^  as  Asteroma  JRoace,  It  is  true,  our  difficulties  of  defini- 
tion have  increased;  and  if  Lichens  are  to  be  considered  as  of 
equal  dignity  with  Fungi,  both  belonging  to  one  lavge  group, 
there  is  a  necessity  for  giving  that  group  a  distinctive  name.  In 
such  matters,  systematic  eflTect,  or  neatness  of  character,  is  not 
to  be  studied,  but  the  real  affinities  of  plants;  and  if  a  closely 
allied  group  be  separated  too  acutely,  the  affinities  will  some- 
times vanish  from  the  view.  I  shall  therefore,  at  all  risks,  con- 
sider Algals,  or  Hydrophytes,  as  forming  the  first  grand  group; 
and  for  the  second,  propose  the  name  of  Mycetals,  comprising 
the  two  received  alliances  of  Fimgals  and  Lichens. 
The  Thallogens  will  then  stand  thus : 

A.  Algales.  Cellular  flowerless  plants,  for  the  most  part 
without  any  proper  roots  or  mycelium,  living,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, entirely  in  water,  and  imbibing  nutriment  by  their 
whole  surface,  from  the  medium  in  which  they  grow. 

B.  Mtcetales.  Cellular  flowerless  plants,  at  fijst,  fur- 
nished with  a  mycelium,  very  rarely  immersed,  deriving  nutri- 
ment firom  the  matrix,  or  firom  the  surrounding  air. 

cu  Fungales.  Hysterophytal  or  Epiphytal  Mycetals,  deri- 
ving nutriment,  by  means  of  a  mycelium,  firom  the  matrix, 
never  producing  fix)m  their  component  threads,  green  bodies 
resembling  chlorophyll  (gonidia). 

b.  Lich&ndles.  Aerial  Mycetals,  deriving,  for  the  most  part, 
nutriment  from  the  surrounding  media ;  producing,  from  the 
component  threads  of  their  thallus,  abimdant  gonidia. 


/ 


Deriving  nutrunent  from 
the  water  m  which  they 
are  submerged. 


Deriving  nutriment  from 
the  matrix,  or  the  snr- 
^  ronnding  air;  myoelimn 
g  more  or  less  evident. 


I 


Hysterophytal  or  Epi- 
phytal ;  nourished  by  the 
J^  matrix,  never  producing 
^   gonidia. 

Aei*ial;  nourished  by  air 
and  not  by  the  matrix, 
producing  gonidia. 
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64.  Fries  has  long  since  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  certain 
distinction  between  Lichens  and  Fungi,  except  the  presence  in 
the  former  of  green  globules,  resembling  grains  of  chlo- 
rophyll. Such  distinctions  are  not  without  real  importance. 
If  Vaucheria  (Fig.  22),  and  one  of  the  parasitic  species  of 


Fig.  22. 
Vaticherta  tnthmarina. 

Magnified.    From  specimens  gathered  at  Weymouth. 
Botrytisy  such  as  B.  parasitica  (Fig.  23),  be  compared  together. 


Fig.  23. 

BotrytU  parasitical  P. 

With  spore,  more  or  less  magnified,  from  specimen  gathered  at  King's 
Clifie, 
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I  know  of  no  external  distinction,*  except  their  place  of  growth 
and  difference  of  colour.  The  definitions  of  the  three  groups, 
as  given  by  Agardh  and  Brongniart,  will  not  hold  good  in 
numberless  instancea  The  definitions  given  above,  will,  at 
least,  point  out  the  main  distinctions ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  rooting  threads  of  Botrydium  (Fig.  24),  CavZerpay  and 
of  many  of  the  calcareous  Algae,  do  absorb  nutriment  firom 


Hg.  24. 
Botfydium  OranidcUum^  magnified. 

the  soil,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  frequently 
exposed  to  the  dry  air,  and  would,  therefore,  wither  without 
such  a  provlcdon,  or  are  so  incrusted  with  lime  as  to  render 
nutriment  through  the  sur£a.ce  precarious.  It  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  Lichens  never  derive  any  nourishment  from 
their  matrix,  because  certain  species  grow  only  upon  certain 
kinds  of  rock,  and  some  burrow  into  the  matrix ;  still,  even  in 
these  cases,  it  is  clear  that  the  principal  part  of  their  nutriment 
is  not  imbibed  by  the  spongy  tufts,  or  scattered  filaments  on 
the  under  side  of  the  thallu& 

*  There  are,  indeed,  recondite  differences,  as  will  appear  hereafter, 
some  of  which  have  only  lately  been  ascertained. 
6  ♦ 
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ALLIANCE  I. 
Algales,  Lindl. 

Alg^  Juss,  D,  C,  Agardh,  cfcc. — ^ThaiaASSiophtta,  Lam, — Htdeophtta, 
Lyngh. —  HTDRONEMATEiE,  Nees,  —  HTDROPHTCiE,  Fries. — Phtc^es, 
MorUctgiM, 

Cellular  flowerless  plants,  without  any  proper  root  or  myce- 
lium, living,  for  the  most  part^  entirely  under  water,  and  im- 
bibing nutriment  by  their  whole  surface,  from  the  medium  in 
which  they  grow.  Propagation  of  various  kinds,  sometimes  by 
the  mere  division  of  the  endochrome,  sometimes  by  spores  or 
zoospores,  formed  from  the  endochrome,  or  by  the  mixing  of 
two  endochromes;  sometimes  by  the  joints  of  privileged 
threads,  either  naked,  or  contained  in  especial  organs,  and  oc- 
casionally of  two  orders.  Sexes  often  distinct  on  the  same  or 
different  individuals;  impregnation,  by  means  of  spermatozoids 
furnished  with  one  or  more  flagelliform  appendages,  but  obsolete 
in  the  lower  species ;  spermatozoids  very  rarely,  if  ever,  spiral 

65.  The  objects  which  constitute  this  large  family,  are 
extremely  variable  in  appearance.  Many  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
amined as  regards  their  external  characters,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  magnifying  glass;  while  others  form  subaqueous 
forests,  or  float  in  dense  masses  many  miles  across,  the  indi- 
vidual plants  of  which  are  sometimes  one  hundred  feet  or  more 
in  length ;  some  are  devoid  of  all  beauty,  while  others  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  elegant  objects  in  nature,  alike  attractive  in 
form  and  colouring ;  added  to  which,  the  markings  in  the  sili- 
ceous shells  of  one  main  division  are  so  exquisite,  as  to  consti^ 
tute  them  the  most  admirable  objects  for  the  microscope. 

66.  The  first  question  which  occurs  in  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  generally,  is  where  the  limits  of  the  order  are  to 
be  sought  It  is  very  clear,  that  many  of  the  lower  species  are 
upon  the  very  confines  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  conse- 
quence, many  imdoubted  Algae  have  been  referred  by  authors 
to  that  division  of  organised  being&     There  was,  indeed,  some 
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excuse  for  the  earlier  observers,  if  they  made  mistakes,  and 
preconception  easily  gave  rise,  mider  the  imperfect  magnifiers, 
some  twenty-five  years  since,  to  reports  of  structure  which  had 
their  existence  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  writers.     When 
Dujardin  had  once  called  in  question,  and  with  great  propriety, 
many  of  Ehrenberg's  observations,  with  regard  to  undoubted 
animalcules,  there  was  not  much  hazard  in  doing  the  same 
with   respect  to  Diatomaeece  and    Desmidmcece    (Fig.   7). 
A  practised  observer,  with  good  modem  instruments,  would 
now  scarcely  entertain  a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  when  such 
objects  as  the  eggs  of  Apl/ysia  and  Gnats  (Fig.  12),  not 
to  mention  such  Polypidoms  as  Alcyonidmmy  are  placed 
before  his  eyes,  though  they,  and  many  similar  productions, 
were  formerly  registered  as  vegetables.    It  is  true,  that  in 
some  cases,  motion  may  exist,  and  that  apparently,  volun- 
tary ;  but  it  is  now  well  known  that  such  motion  is  by  no 
means  a  certain  indication  that  a  given  body  does  not  be- 
long to  vegetables.    In  the  article  Vauckeria  davata,  of  the 
Gleanings  of  British  Algee,  so  long  ago  as  1833,  I  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  existing  at 
different  stages  of  growth  in  the  same  individual,  and  what  is 
stated  there,  requires  but  little  modification  now,  even  after 
the  discoveries  which  have  since  been  made  respecting  zoo- 
spores and  spermatozoida     It  is  precisely  at  such  osculating 
points  that  these  complex  phaenomena  may  be  expected ;  and 
as  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  only  a  phrase,  formed 
to  express  certain  phsenomena,  the  plain  fact  is,  that  similar 
phsenomena  are  exhibited  by  animals  and  vegetables,  though 
such  phsenomena  may  be  confined  to  a  very  small  period, 
compared  with  the  whole  range  of  existence.    The  degree  of 
volition,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  extremely  low,  and  may 
be  unattended  with  any  consciousness,  and  merely  be  the  in- 
dication of  certain  exigencies  of  the  minute  body  for  light,  or 
other  necessary  elemental  conditions.  When,  however,  it  is  said 
by  the  German  naturalists,  that  organised  matter  has  a  tendency 
to  be   converted  into  organised  bodies,  a  proof  is  required 
on  the  part  of  the  assertors,  that  every  source  or  possibility  of 
error  has  been  removed,  before  they  can  challenge  even  a  state 
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of  philosophic  doubt     A  careful  examination  of  Kutzing^s 
papers^  in  Linnsea,  vol  8,  1833,  and  much  m<»re  of  his  prize 
essay,  will  show  a  multitude  of  such  loopholes ;  and,  but  for 
his  acquaintance  with  species,  they  never  would  have  com- 
manded so  much  attention  as  ihey  have ;  and  if  Kiitzing's 
observations  are   suspicious,    still  more  assuredly  those    of 
Beissek,  who  professes  to  have  witnessed  the  transformation  of 
chlorophyll  into  Algae,  and  pollen  grains  giving  rise  to  moulds 
laden  with  spores,  which  spores,  when  jdaoed  in  water,  produced 
Confervoid  plants  filled  with  chlorophyll,  and  copulating  with 
one  another.  Nay,  more  than  this,  he  reports  the  metamorphosis 
of  pollen  ceUs  into  animals,  belonging  toEhrenberg's  genus^afo- 
aia,  and  that  the  contents  of  the  pollen  cells  also  produced  plants 
and  animal&   From  the  smaller  particles,  originated  Bacterid, 
Vibrios,  and  Confervas,  firom  the  larger  green  globular  monada* 
While  we  doubt  not  the  £eu^  of  his  obtaining  the  germination 
of  poUen  grains  apart  from  the  stigmatic  moisture,  as  in  the 
parenchym  of  plants,  sometimes  belonging  even  to  a  different 
natural  order,  a  fact  which  has  no  unimportant  bearing  on 
some  physiological  questions,  respecting  the  impr^nation  of 
the  ovules  of  Phaenogams,  under  certain  anomalous  conditions, 
it  cannot  be  allowed  for  a  moment,  with  every  deference  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  author,  that  his  investigations  were  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  challenge  belief     I  shall,  on  this  subject,  b^ 
leave  to  reproduce  the  passage  from  the  Annals  of  Nat  Hist,  v. 
xiv.  p.  434,  which  has  been  quoted  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  because  I  cannot  express  my  sentiments 
better  than  I  did  theraf    '^  As  far  as  I  understand  what  I  have 
read  upon  the  subject,  I  cannot  help  remarking  first,  that  the 
observations  cannot  be  considered  conclusive,  apart  from  all 

*  This  18  from  a  mere  verbal  report  by  Beissek,  in  Bot.  Zeit  July  19, 
1844 ;  but  a  full  account  with  figures  has  since  been  published. 

t  The  passage  is  in  a  review  of  KUtzing*s  Treatise,  Ueber  die  Ver- 
wandlnng  der  Infusorien  in  niedere  Algen-Formen.  Nordhausen,  1844, 
with  an  especial  view,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  larger  Prize  Treatise,  Die 
Umwandlung  niederer  Algen-Formen  in  hOhere  so  wie  auch  in  Gat- 
tungen  ganz  verschiedener  Familien  und  Klassen  h6berer  Cryptogamen 
mit  ZelUgem  Bau.  Haarlem,  1841. 
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prejadice  either  way,  till  a  certain  number  of  bodies^  ascer- 
tained to  be  precisely  of  the  same  nature,  be  isolated,  and  the 
changes  of  these  observed,  with  every  possible  precaution,  to 
avoid  errc»*.  At  present,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  by 
any  means  sufficient  proof  that  the  objects  in  question  really 
arise  from  germs  of  the  same  natura  The  second  remark  I 
would  make  is,  that  there  appears,  too  often  in  treatises  of  this 
description,  to  be  great  indistinctness  as  to  the  notion  of  what 
a  species  really  is.  We  know  that  in  the  course  of  development, 
higher  bodies  go  through  a  vast  variety  of  phases,  which  resem- 
ble closely  true  substantial  species  which  have  arrived  at  their 
fiill  development,  but  we  are  not  therefore  to  suppose  that  in 
passing  through  tiiese  phases  the  production  has  really  con- 
sisted of  such  a  number  of  real  specie&  In  the  Agardhian 
sense  this  may  be  true  enough,  for  when  he  pronounces  the 
vessels  and  cells  of  phaenogamous  plants  to  be  Algae,  his  rea- 
soning appears  to  be,  however  strongly  he  expresses  himself, 
merely  that  they  are  representatives  of  Algae,  and  resemble 
them  in  structure.  I  would  remark,  also,  that  the  real  difficulty 
of  the  case  does  not  depend  on  the  question  as  to  the  difference 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  These  evidently  in  certain  parts 
of  the  creation  are  so  intimately  combined,  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  say  where  the  one  ceases,  and  the  other  begins ;  and 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  we  should  be  incredulous  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  same  object  being  at  one  time  endowed  more 
especially  with  animal,  and  at  another  with  vegetable  life. 
Late  observations  on  the  reproductive  bodies  of  some  Algae 
show  that  their  motion  is  produced  by  vibratile  cilia,  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  in  certain  animala  But  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  imagine  the  transformation  of  one  real  species  into 
another.  The  same  species  may  assume  a  vast  variety  of  forms, 
according  to  varying  circumstances,  and  it  is  highly  instructive 
to  observe  these  changes ;  but  that  the  same  spore  should, 
under  different  circumstances,  be  capable  of  producing  beings 
of  an  almost  entirely  different  nature,  each  capable  of  repro- 
ducing its  species^  is  a  matter  which  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
generally  without  the  strictest  proof.  Observations  made  with 
care  on  isolated  individuals,  and  not  on  a  common  mass,  which 
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can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  more  or  less  heterogeneous^ 
could  not  fedl  to  be  instructive;  and  might  lead  to  results  whidi, 
if  they  did  not  confirm  ike  views  so  commonly  entertained  in. 
Germany,  would  have  an  influence  on  science  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult at  present  to  appreciate." 

67.  For  a  long  time,  motion,  as  said  above,  especially  if  it  had 
the  semblance  of  being  voluntary,  was  esteemed  a  certain  mark 
of  discrimination  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoma 
Mere  molecular  motion,  or  that  due  to  evaporation  on  the  fidd 
of  the  microscope,  was  therefore  often  brought  forward  as  an 
argument  for  the  exclusion  of  many  vegetables  from  their 
proper  position  in  the  organised  world.  And  there  is  the  same 
disposition  occasionally  now.*  To  take  the  example  alluded 
to  before  of  UTothrix  (p.  18),  and  there  are  many  similar  ex- 
amples, as  Conferva  glomerata,  Achlya  proUfera,  &c.,  the 
articulations  give  rise,  from  their  protoplasm,  to  cells  termi- 
nated by  delicate  ciha^  by  means  of  which,  they  move  about 
apparently  at  will,  till  the  appendages  lose  their  activity,  and 
the  body  sinks,  becomes  fixed  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other 
produces  a  new  individual  precisely  like  that  firom  which  it 
originally  sprang.  Sometimes,  as  in  StUophora  rhizodeSyf 
there  are  two  distinct  formations  of  such  bodies,  from  distinct 
parts  of  the  plant,  both  of  them  equally  endowed  with  motion, 
and  both  equally  capable  of  reproducing  a  plant  like  the 
original,  though  not  precisely  by  the  same  series  of  phenomena. 
These  bodies  are,  moreover,  so  like  certain  Infusoria^  as  Diad- 
rrdSy  Dujard.,  that  without  ascertaining  the  changes  which 
take  place  during  the  course  of  their  existence,  it  would  be 

*  See  a  notice  of  the  motions  of  Navicula  Vichienns,  Petit^  by  M. 
Petit,  in  Montague's  Sylloge  Gen.  et  Spec.  Crypt.,  p.  471. 

t  Thuret,  Becherches  sur  les  Zoospores  des  Algues,  Partie  1,  tab.  28. 
In  other  cases,  doubtless,  two  kinds  of  Zoospores  are  produced,  as  in 
LecUhesia  and  Meaoglceay  as  they  have  the  two  organs  called  Oosporangia 
and  Trichosporangia  by  Thuret.  The  Zoospores  of  the  latter  are  rather 
larger  than  the  former.  In  CtUleria,  there  are  bodies  answering  to 
antheridia,  producing  apparently  Spermatozoids,  but  though  they  do 
not  germinate,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  the  power  of  impregnation. 
They  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  a  distinct  transition  from  Spermatozoids  to 
Zoospores.— TAttre^  1.  c.  tab.  26,  27,  31  ;  Partie  2,  tab.  1. 
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impossible  to  assert  that  Hie  two  were  only  distantly  related. 
We  have  here,  then,  indications  of  two  distinct  stages  of  ex- 
istence, the  firsts  animal,  and  the  second,  vegetable.  But  fur- 
ther experience  shows  us  that  the  organism  which  produces 
these  active  cells,  is  no  doubtful  being,  a  mere  Polypidom,  as 
it  were,  but  a  real  vegetable,  for  in  otiier  Algae,  we  find  two  sorts 
of  organisms,  the  one  of  which  produces  from  its  bosom  ordi- 
nary spores,  the  other  bodies  precisely  like  the  zoospores  of 
the  Uloihrix.  We  might  expect,  from  the  perfect  resemblance 
and  identity  of  origin  of  these  zoospores  and  spermatozoids, 
for  both  arise  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  that  these 
also  would,  after  moving  about,  subside,  and  reproduce  the 
specie&  But  this  is  not  the  fact;  like  spermatozoa^  their 
activity  is  of  short  duration,  and  capable  of  being  destroyed 
at  once  by  iodine  and  other  chemical  bodies;  when  this 
activity  has  ceased  without  the  presence  of  any  such  injurious 
substance,  tiie  bodies  acquire  no  attachment,  and  do  not 
grow  into  a  thread,  but  gradually  decay.  The  spores,  on 
the  other  hand,  make  no  progress,  and  retain  their  vitality  but 
a  short  time  if  kept  alone,  but  if  the  two  bodies  are  mixed 
h 


Fig.  25. 

a.  Portion  of  a  thread  of  Vaucheria  »e$8Ui9,  Lyngb.,  Bhewing  a  spore 
cell  and  an  antheridium.  The  protoplasm  of  the  spore  cell  is  collected 
towards  the  centre  of  the  cell,  which  is  filled  with  jelly,  the  apex  has 
raptured,  as  also  that  of  the  antheridium,  and  the  spermatozoids  are 
entering  through  the  aperture. 

6.  A  spore  perfectly  formed,  which,  since  impregnation,  has  acquired 
a  membrane. 

c.  Spermatozpids.    All  more  or  less  magnified.    From.  Pringsheim*s 
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together,  they  soon  show  manifestations  of  vegetation,  and  re- 
produce the  speciea  We  have,  therefore,  spores  vivified  by 
the  impregnation  of  bodies,  corresponding  in  their  functions 
with  the  spermatozoa  of  animals,  and  to  some  extent  in  their 
genesis ;  and  the  homologous  bodies  in  the  Ulothrix  or  Con- 
ferva, are  no  more  proofe  that  these  genera  belong  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  than  that  Fuci  should  be  excluded  from 
vegetables,  because  of  the  animal  indications  of  their  sperma- 
tozoids. 

68.  Owing  to  this  exact  resemblance  between  the  spermato. 
zoids  of  higher  Algae,  and  the  motile  spores  of  many  lower  in  the 
scale,  some  doubt  has  been  conceived  as  to  their  real  functions: 
but  the  direct  experiments  of  Thuret  have  set  such  doubts  at 
rest  In  some  of  the  simpler  Algae,  however,  the  development 
of  the  spermatozoids,  and  their  effect  in  the  vivification  of 
spores,  is  more  easily  traced  than  in  the  FucoidecB;  and, 
accordingly,  we  have  a  most  valuable  series  c^  observations  on 
Vaucheria  (Fig.  25),  by  Pringsheim,  to  whose  kindness  I  am 
indebted  for  the  possession  of  his  treatise.*  The  species  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  the  investigation  was  Vavxiheria  sesailis, 
an  Alga  consisting  of  a  single  branched  and  elongated  cell, 
without  any  dissepiments  before  the  formation  of  the  fruit. 
Two  little  contiguous  swellings  appear  on  the  side  of  the 
thread,  one  of  which  rapidly  elongates  and  becomes  curved, 
and  the  other  meanwhile,  assumes  a  more  or  less  globose 
form.  A  dissepiment  is  then  formed  in  the  middle  of  the 
curved  process,  which  is  soon  filled  with  minute  oblong 
spermatozoids,  furnished  on  one  side  with  two  filaments,  by 
which  they  move.  Meanwhile,  a  dissepiment  has  also  formed 
at  the  base  of  the  globose  body,  whose  endochrome  alters  its 
appearance,  a  portion  of  the  globule  turned  towards  the  male 
organ,  swelling  into  a  little  beak ;  a  part  of  the  wall  then  gives 
way ;  the  endochrome  parts  with  some  of  its  mucus,  and  a 
passage  is  left  open  for  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoids  ;  the 
endochrome  after  impregnation  soon  acquires  a  membrane, 
and,  ultimately,  the  whole  is  condensed  into  a  spore,  which 

•  Monatsberichte  der  Konigl,  Ak.  der  Wissenschaft^  Berlin,  1855. 
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boTBts  thioogh  the  int^aments  and  becomes  free.  In  (Edogo- 
niwniy  in  like  manner,  an  aperture  is  formed  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  spermatozoids  to  the  endochrome,  which  then 
acquires  an  integument,  and  becomes  a  spore,  while  in  Bulr- 
boeh<jBte,  the  same  purpose  is  effected  by  a  little  fissure ;  the 
spore  of  the  latter  {jeQIs  out  after  impregnation  and  then  elon- 
gates, the  endochrome  dividing  at  length  into  four,  each  por- 
tion of  which  gives  rise  to  a  zoospore,  furnished  with  two 
bundles  of  flagelliform  cilia. 

69.  Both  in  CEdogomvm  (Fig.  26,  a,  c)  and  Butbochcete  (Fig. 
26,  6)  little  bodies*  are  formed  on  the  walk  of  the  spore  cell, 
whidi  seem,  at  first,  like  germinating  sporea  They  acquire  one 
or  two  dissepiments,  and  then  discharge  their  contents  from  the 
ruptured  apex.  These,  in  all  probability,  are  the  antheridia. 
Their  existence  has  only  very  lately  been  published,  but  they 
have  been  known  some  time  to  close  observers.  I  have  a  sketch 
from  Mr.  Thwaites,  in  a  letter  dated  April  22,  1846,  which  is 
here  reproduced  (Fig.  26,  a) ;  and  I  also  received  a  mounted 
specimen,  at  the  same  time,  in  which  the  bodies  are  some- 
times more  numerous  than  in  the  figura     Here  and  there 


Fig.  26. 

a  Fertile  joints  of  the  (Edogoniutn  with  Antheridia,  from  a  sketch 
by  Mr.  Thwaites,  compared  with  a  mounted  specimen,  April  18, 1846. 

b  Spore  case  of  Bulbocluete  crasiay  Prings.,  with  Antheridium,  from 
a  mounted  specimen  from  Mr.  Thwaites,  May,  1847. 

e  Zoospores  of  (Edogonium  vesieatumy  after  Thuret. 

♦  Thuret  has  evidently  figured  one  of  these,  1,  c,  tab.  19,  fig.  9,  though 
he  was  not  aware  of  its  nature.  These  little  bodies  forcibly  remind 
one  of  the  processes  produced  on  the  spores  of  Dacrymyces  ddiquesoensy 
Dub.,  as  mentioned  above,  p.  44. 
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they  axe  produced  on  other^  joints,  as  well  as  on  those  which 
give  rise  to  the  spores.  It  is  curious,  in  two  such  closely 
allied  Algae  as  Vaiicheria  sessUis  and  V.  davcUOy  to  find 
the  firuit  so  very  different  The  spore  of  the  former  is  per- 
fectly inactive,  while  that  of  the  latter  revolves  by  means 
of  delicate  cilia  covering  its  whole  surface.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  we  must  not,  in  these  lower  Cryptogams,  attach  too  much 
importance  to  motion.  Neither  in  these  cases,  nor  in  similar 
organisms  in  the  animal  world,  is  there  the  slightest  reason  to 
believe  that  this  motion  is  effected  by  any  system  of  muscle& 
Its  real  cause  is,  at  present,  beyond  our  powers  of  discovery. 

70.  Dr.  Itzigsohn  has  figured  in  Hedwigia,  1852,  p.  7,  the 
spermatozoa  of  Spirogyra  arda  as  produced  within  little  cells, 
afi;er  the  fashion  of  those  in  mosses,  and  forming  a  little  spiral, 
with  a  thickened  extremity.  Whether  there  is  any  mistake 
in  this  or  not  must  be  left  to  future  observations;  the  structure 
in  other  cases,  which  he  mentions  as  probable,  viz.,  Vaucheriay 
(Edogonium,  BuLbocTuetCy  and  Gladophora,  is,  where  it  has 
been  ascertained,  certainly  very  different,  and  resembles;,  more 
or  less,  that  in  the  lygher  Algae,  or  the  bodies  are  not  sp^rina- 
tozoids  at  all,  but  zoospores. 

71.  It  is  to  be  mentioned,  moreover,  in  connexion  with  the 
subject,  that  different  Algae  in  different  stages  of  growth  wear 
so  different  an  appearance  as  to  seem  to  indicate  totally  diffe- 
rent affinities.  Lerruxnea  torvloaa,  for  instance,  for  a  long  time 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  Conferva,*  in  which  condition  its 
nearest  affinities  could  not  so  much  as  be  suspected;  the  earliest 
stages  of  Porphyra  resemble  a  Bangia,  and  so  of  other  cases. 
This  alone  may  lead  to  perplexity  in  such  determinations,  but 
much  more  the  fact  that  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  many  of 
the  supposed  Algae,  such  as  Olceoclapaa,  are  autonomous  spedea 
Where  a  plant  bears  finiit,  and  is  reproduced  by  that  firuit,  as  for 
instance,  Protococcua  pluvialid  (Fig.  8,  9),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  species  is  true ;  but  where  all  the  propagation 
is  a  simple  repetition  of  the  division  of  the  endochrome,  as  in 
Glceocapsa,  there  is  some  room  for  doubt   Mr.  Thwaites,  in  the 

*  Linn.  Tr.,  vol.  xx.  p.  399. 
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conrse  of  his  investigatioiis,  was  led  to  suspect  that  many  of 
these  lower  Algae,  however  beautiful  and  interesting  as  micro- 
scopical objects,  were  not  autonomous ;  many  seemed  to  pass 
into  each  other  by  intermediate  forms,  and  others  were  so  con- 
stantly the  attendants  of  others,  as  PahneUcB  of  Seir(mpho7u, 
that  he  was  led  strongly  to  suspect  some  very  close  and  inti- 
mate connexion;  and  this  is  formally  enunciated  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Botcmieche  ZeUv/ng,  Jan.  5, 1855.*  M.  Sachs 
professes  to  have  seen  a  Nostoc  generated  on  the  surfetce  of 
CoUema  hulhosum^  and  a  Gflceocapea  on  that  of  Cladomo.  pyxi- 
datcu'f'  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  he  is  not  sure 
whether  the  Nostoc  has  arisen  from  the  spores  of  the  CoUemay 
or  from  its  gonidia^  but  he  speaks  positively  as  to  the  origin 
of  a  Olceocctpaa  from  the  threads  of  the  lichen  by  the  trans- 
formation of  a  gonidium.  When  the  Olceocapsa  is  once  formed 
it  increases  rapidly,  forming  a  gelatinous  mass,  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Cladonia.  Supposing  this  to  be  true,  it  is  not  a 
transformation  of  a  lichen  into  an  Alga,  but  the  supposed  Alga 
is  a  mere  condition  of  the  lichen ;  and  if  all  species  of  the 
genus  belong  to  the  same  category,  the  genus  must  be  erased 
from  the  system,  as  has  been  the  fate  of  many  genera  once  sup- 
posed to  be  autonomous.  There  is  great  probability  in  favour  of 
such  a  supposition,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  most 
species  of  Sei/roevphon  are  similarly  circumstanced.  When  we 
come  to  the  consideration  of  frmgi,  we  shall  find  how  many 
genera  must  eventually  be  expunged. 

72.  The  total  absence  of  vascular  tissue  is  one  of  the  most 
general  characteristics  of  Algae ;  but,  as  in  Phaenogams,  the 
parenchymatous  cells  sometimes  contain  spiral  threads,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  aerial  roots  of  Orchids,  or  the  little  bulb- 
shaped  processes  which  are  are  so  common  on  the  roots  of 
Conifers;  so  also  there  are  tmdoubted  instances  of  spiral 
threads  in  Algae.  In  Zygnema,  for  instance,  and  its  allied 
genera,  we  have  repeated  examples,  sometimes  exhibiting  a 

♦  Zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  CcUema  bulbosum,  Ach.  von  Julius 
Sachs. 

t  Mr.  Thwaites  found  discs  of  cells  regularly  pullulating  from  the 
stem  of  Lichina,  and  simulating  distinct  Algae. 
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structure  almost  as  neat  as  in  vessels  with  compound  spires ; 
though,  sometimes,  the  principal  part  of  the  endochrome  is 
simply  collected  into  a  single  irregular  band-like  thread.    The 
vascular  tissue  of  plants  in  general,  as  observed  before,  is  a  mere 
modification  of  cellular  tissue.    All  tissue,  in  tsict,  in  an  in£Euit 
state,  is  cellular,  and  cell-walls,  apparently  simple,  consist  some- 
times, if  not  always,  of  spirally-arranged  fibres.  These  are  visible 
enough  in  many  Phasnogama    In  Fungi  we  have  the  same 
structure,  in  Podaxon  (Fig.  6,  c),  and  Agardh  has  shown  iJiat 
the  cell-walls  of  some  AlgaB,  as  Conferva  mdagoniuTn  (as 
stated  above,  p.  8),  have  a  spiral  structura    The  elder  Agardh 
recognised  the  analogy  between  the  woody  fibres  of  plants  and 
the  threads  of  Conferva,  and  the  analogy  in  point  of  structure 
is  borne  out  as  well  as  in  more  palpable  attributea     We  have 
already  seen  that  the  stems  of  the  laiger  Algae  exhibit  a  structure 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Exogens,  but  the  resemblance  does 
not  stop  here :  in  such  genera  as  MesoglcBa  there  is  a  distinct 
horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  system;  and  what  is  very  curious, 
in   BcUrachospermv/m  and  some  species  of  OcMWux/m/ndon 
(Fig.  26),  the  thickness  of  the  stem  is  increased  externally  by 
a  descending  system  from  the  branches.     In  such  Algae,  this 
is  no  merely  theoretical  notion,  but  one  which  a  single  glance 
at  the  microscope  will  confirm ;  and  though  the  theory  of  Du 
Petit  Thouars  is  now  exploded  as  explanatory  of  the  growth  of 
Exogens,  no  one  will  deny  that  their  growth  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion  to  the  number  of  healthy  buds  which  are  developed. 
Kutzing  has  figured  dot-like  canals  (tupfel  of  the  Germans), 
in  Lomvmaria  digUatay  and  I  have  seen  something  of  the 
same  kind,  though  not  so  distinctly  as  in  his  figure,  in  a  vertical 
section  o{  Leasomafusceacena. 

73.  In  the  simplest  Algae  there  is  no  distinction  of  reot^  stem, 
or  leaves.  Some,  in  fact,  consist  of  nothing  more  than  cells, 
either  entirely  free,  or  floating  in  a  common  gelatine,  and  are 
multiplied  by  a  constant  division  of  the  endochrome  Where, 
however,  reproduction  takes  place  by  means  of  a  spore,  as  in 
IsthTwia,  there  is  very  generally  something,  however  slight,  of 
the  nature  of  a  stem,  though  the  produce  of  this  spore  may, 
for  many  generations,  be  propagated  only  by  division ;  and,  in 
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sach  cases,  the  only  semblance  of  a  root  is  a  little  dilatation  of 
the  baae,  or  occasionally  a  few  divisions,  consisting  either  of  a 
single  row  of  cells^  or,  where  necessity  requires,  of  a  larger  mass. 
In  the  higher  Alg»,  as  in  the  large  species  of  Larrmiaria,  the 
rootlike  processes  acquire  a  considerable  size,  the  exposure  to 


Fig  26. 

Branch  of  CaUithamnum  HooJceri,  from  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2938,  compared 
with  gpecimens  from  Mrs.  Griffiths,  and  Mr.  Balfs. 

heavy  swells  and  stormy  seas  necessitating  a  strong  adhesion 
to  resist  the  mechanical  powers  opposed  to  them.  Where 
there  is  little  danger  of  disunion  the  attachment  is  propor- 
tionally slight;  and  where,  as  in  Sa/rgas8um,  and  MacrocystiSy 
the  individuals  are  destined  to  float  as  parts  of  large  fields, 
sometimes  miles  in  extent,  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  the 
plant  often  separates  from  its  primary  attachment  altogether, 
and  mtiltiplication  takes  place  by  a  constant  re-division  of  the 
frond,  as  in  the  lower  Algse. 

74.  The  simplest  Algse  consist  of  mere  cells ;  more  complicated 
forms  arise,  first,  from  the  articulation  of  such  cells,  end  to 
end,  by  means  of  transverse  partitions,  and  then,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  lateral  cells  by  means  at  once  of  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal dissepimenta  According  to  the  proportion  in  which 
these  two  processes  are  carried  out,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand. 
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Buch  staructures  as  Chordaria,  representmg  simple  or  branched 
bodies  like  whipcord,  or  foliaceous  expansious,  often  of  con- 
siderable breadth,  as  the  larger  UlvcB,  By  a  still  further  differ- 
entiation, we  have,  at  once,  bodies  consisting  of  condensed  and 
often  elongated  tissue,  analogous  to  stems,  and  foliaceous  ex- 
pansions resembling  leaves.  We  cannot,  however,  regard  these 
as  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  their  analogues  in  Phseno- 
gama  K  we  compare  the  different  species  of  NUophyWwni^  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  midribs  of  the  leaves  are  the  same 
organs  with  the  stems,  and  that  the  fronds  themselves,  how- 
ever they  may  simulate  leaves,  and  answer  the  same  end 
of  exposing  a  greater  surface  to  the  surrounding  medium  to 
profit  by  its  influences,  have,  by  no  means,  the  same  organic 
value.  The  main  end  is  rather  one  of  nutrition  than  of 
aeration,  though  it  is  true  that^  in  certain  cases,  even  the 
leaves  of  Phaenogams  may,  on  occasion,  answer  both  ends  at 
once.  But  there,  at  any  rate,  analogy  ceases ;  they  are  not, 
like  the  leaves  of  Phcenogams,  essentially  symmetrical  organs, 
on  the  due  arrangement  of  which,  after  certain  laws^  the 
formation  of  the  firuit-bearing  organ  depends ;  for  there  can 
be  no  pretence  that  the  fruit  of  either  kind  is  a  transformation 
of  any  external  organs,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  under- 
stood in  Phaenogama 

75.  There  is,  however,  in  many  spedes  an  additional  resem- 
blance to  true  leaves,  in  the  fact  that^  in  certain  conditions,  they 
are  deciduous,  and  re-appear  the  following  year  in  new  beauty, 
though  not  from  buds,  in  consequence  of  nutriment  stored 
up  in  the  thicker  and  firmer  part  of  the  plant  Every  one,  for 
instance,  who  has  observed. these  productions  in  their  native 
spot,  knows  how  vast  a  difference  there  is  between  the  winter 
and  summer  state  of  Ddeaseria  scmgmnea;  and  though, 
perhaps,  less  generally  observed,  a  series  of  the  larger  Lami- 
na/ricBy  in  their  progress  from  a  little  strap-shaped  frond  to  the 
enormous  whips  wiA  a  hundred  thongs,  heavy  enough  to  load 
a  man,  present  a  constant  development  of  a  new  fix>nd  at  the 
base  of  the  old  one. 

76.  It  will  be  seen  presently  that  these  productions  vary  no 
less  in  colour  than  in  form  and  structure  ;  amd,  within  certain 
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limitSy  such  variations  are  indicative  of,  or  at  least  accompany 
divisional  characters.  Some  possess  a  beautiful  herbaceous 
green,  others  exhibit  the  bright  hues  of  flowers,  and  there 
are  few  tints  which  are  not  displayed  by  individual  specie& 
Next  to  green,  however,  the  most  prevailing  tint  is  pink, 
passing  into  various  shades  of  purple ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
olive,  firom  a  bright  tawny  or  golden  green  to  black.  Even 
pure  blue  occurs  amongst  the  lower  Algae.  The  colour  of 
AlgBD  does  not  require  much  intensity  of  light  for  its  develop- 
ment Many  species  of  beautiful  colours  grow  at  depths 
where  the  light  must  be  so  small  that  no  Phsenogam  could 
exhibit  anything  of  its  proper  hue,  supposing  it  possible  for 
its  blossoms  to  be  developed  under  such  conditions. 

77.  It  has  been  long  known  that  the  green  matter  of  Priestley, 
consisting  of  the  lower  Algse  and  their  germs,  acts  on  the 
atmosphere  like  the  leaves  of  Phsenogams.  But,  according 
to  Aim^  as  quoted  in  Payer  s  Botanique  Ciyptogamique, 
p.  17,  the  colour  of  Algss  is,  in  this  respect,  indifferent;  and 
marine  Algse  in  general  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  disengage 
oxygen,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  exactly  as  Phaenogam& 
The  quantity  of  oxygen  disengaged  by  them  is  said  to  be  im- 
mense. M.  Aim^  collected  nearly  two  pints  from  a  space  of 
about  two  and  a  half  square  yards,  by  agitating  the  fronds.  I 
believe,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  the  OacU- 
latoricB  disengage  noxious  gases.  Ghara  is  certainly  no 
Alga^  and,  therefore,  I  have  no  reason  to  speak  of  its  pecu- 
liarities here. 

78.  Algffi,  in  some  of  their  varied  forms,  occur  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  reaching  the  utmost  confines  of  v^etation,  and,  are, 
perhaps^  capable  of  flourishing  under  greater  extremes  of 
temperature  than  any  other  organised  beings.*  Within  certain 
depths  which,  however,  descend  in  some  cases  to  very 
numerous  fieithoms  t  they  abound  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water, 

*  It  is,  however,  DicUomacetB  only  which  extend  so  far.  Animals 
abound  towards  the  South  Pole,  &r  beyond  the  limits  of  most  AlgsD, 
and  lichens  ascend  to  greater  heights. 

t  Ihunu  vitifolius,  for  instance,  was  found  by  Humboldt,  192  feet 
below  the  sur&oe.  It  could  receive  there  only  half  the  light  of  a  candle, 
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and  occur  whereever  water  trickles  down  constantly,  or  where 
the  soil  or  rocks  are  moist,  for  where  there  is  sufficient 
moisture,  full  exposure  is  by  no  means  detrimental  to  their 
growth.  If  the  doubtful  genus  Leptormtus,  and  its  allies 
which  grow  on  putrid  or  unhealthy  animals,  and  the  so-called 
Alg89,  developed  in  the  intestines  of  Jvlua^  be  eliminated, 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  can  be  considered  truly  parasitical ; 
or,  with  the  exceptions  before  indicated,  deriving  any  nutriment 
from  the  soil  on  which  it  is  fixed. 

79.  As  regards  their  distribution  over  the  globe,  like  other 
Cryptogamic  plants,  their  limits  are  extensive;  nevertheless 
there  are  more  marked  features  than  might  at  first  be  supposed, 
from  the  constant  motion  and  the  continuity  of  the  medium 
in  which  so  great  a  portion  of  them  grow.  Many,  howeyer, 
flourish  at  depths  where  the  warmth  of  tropical  suns,  apart 
from  currents,  is  felt>  and  in  similar  temperatures  of  the  sea^ 
there  is  certainly  a  greater  difference  of  species  than  in  Fungi 
or  Lichena  Under  given  atmospheric  conditions,  neither 
genera  nor  species  of  non-marine  Algae  vary  much ;  at  any 
rate,  there  is  a  very  close  resemblance  between  those  on  the 
Indian  mountains,  and  under  analogous  conditions  x)f  climate, 
though  with  the  intervention  of  thousands  of  miles.  Amongst 
many  of  the  lower  Algae,  such  as  OsdUatoriay  Oalothriay, 
&a,  it  is  very  difficult  to  speak  of  species,  because  the 
species  themselves  are  often  very  loosely  defined,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  judge  of  such  productions  merely  from 
dried  specimens.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that,  abun- 
dant as  the  red-snow  is  in  the  European  regions,  it  never  once 
occurred  in  the  whole  of  Dr.  Hooker's  extensive  journeys 
amongst  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  world,  though  there 
were  Algae,  Lichens,  and  Fungi  enough,  which  could  be 
identified  with  European  specimena  The  Deamidiaeece  of  oiher 
countries  than  Europe  and  North  America  have  been,  at 
present,  but  little  studied,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  are,  in 
reality,  numeroua  Dr.  Hooker's  Indian  collections  show  but 
a  trace  of  them.     The  DiatomacecBy  on  the  contrary,  occur 

at  a  distance  of  one  foot,  whereas  Lepidium  sativum  is  scarcely  greened 
by  the  light  of  two  Argand  lamps. — Pers,  Narr.,  vol.  1,  p.  88. 
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throughout  the  world,  and  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
other  vegetables.  Their  siliceous  coats  render  the  characters  by 
which  they  are  determined  capable  of  perfect  preservation,  and 
though  the  species  vary  greatly,  still,  both  as  regards  species 
and  genera,  different  regions  of  the  world  produce  altogether 
different  forms,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  cosmopolites ; 
and  many  now  existent,  are  identical  with,  or  at  any  rate, 
extremely  similar  to  spedes  occurring  in  strata  anterior  to 
comparatively  recent  alluvial  deposits.  Amongst  the  lower 
Chlorosperms,  there  are  a  few  forms  which  are  peculiar  to 
particular  districts,  but^  as  research  extends,  the  numbers  of 
these  will  probably  be  greatly  diminished.  The  curious 
TrypcftJuMvs  cmastomosaTis,  Hook.  f.  and  Harv.,  of  the 
Antarctic  r^ons,  is  identical  with  Kiitzing's  Pahnoddctyon 
vvridSy  or,  at  any  rate,  belongs  to  the  same  genus. 

80.  As,  however,  we  approach  the  larger  and  more  important 
forms  of  the  Algae  of  any  of  the  three  great  groups,  we  find 
some  marked  examples  of  particular  distribution.*  The  great 
feature  of  our  own  coasts  is  the  extreme  abundance  of  La/mi- 
ncuricBy  not,  indeed,  of  species,  but  of  individuals ;  but  as  we 
get  further  north,  especially  on  the  western  coast  of  America, 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia»  they  increase  immensely  in 
number  and  importance.  On  the  contrary,  the  species  of 
Sargaeevmi  require  a  higher  temperature,  and,  in  consequence, 
are  unknown  upon  our  coasts,  except  as  wanderers.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere,  we  have  a  host  of  most  important  Algse, 
belonging  to  the  genera  Leeaoniay  DurviUcBa,  &c.,  which  are 
altoge^er  unknown  in  northern  regions.  Caulerpa,  again,  is 
a  genus  but  litUe  known  in  European  Floras,  except  in 
Spain  and  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
represented,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  a  few  species  of  Codium, 
but  our  sands  produce  merely  a  few  tufts  of  Vaiicheria  with- 
out a  trace  of  OavlerpcB,  which  are  so  remarkable  in  many 
warmer  climates  for  the  singularity  of  their  mode  of  growth, 

*  In  all  that  relates  to  the  distribution  and  classification  of  Algse, 
I  must  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Prof.  Harvey,  especially  in  his 
work  on  North  American  Algce,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Instl- 
tation. 
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and  sponge-like  habit  so  different  from  that  of  most  Algse. 
But  species  have  their  appointed  tracts,  even  as  genera. 
The  common  Fucus  veaicvlosus,  for  instance,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  our  coasts  at  mid-tide,  is  not  known  in  the 
Mediterranean  except  as  drift,  though  it  grows  and  even  fruc- 
tifies there  in  floating  masses,  assuming,  sometimes,  peculiar 
forms.  The  distribution  of  species  is,  however,  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  nature  of  the  currents.  Sub-tropical  species, 
therefore,  which  occur  only  at  the  most  southern  extremities 
of  England,  occur  on  the  side  of  Ireland  exposed  to  the 
warm  currents  of  the  Atlantic  as  high  as  63<* ;  and  to  the 
same  cause  are  due,  most  probably,  the  broad  forms  of  Dea^nor 
restia  in  Loch  Swilly,  identical  with  those  on  the  Spanish 
coast,  though  search  might  probably  be  made  in  vain  at 
intermediate  pointa  Seasons,  too,  have  more  influence  than 
might  be  expected  on  the  growth  of  Alg».  Dr.  Harvey 
has  observed,  for  instance,  that  Padina  Pavonia  is  .much 
influenced  by  comparative  warmth,  though  it  has  a  wide 
geographical  range ;  and  such  species  as  grow  in  shallow 
pools  are  more  likely  to  be  affected  than  deep  sea  species, 
for  such  isolated  spots,  in  certain  states  of  the  tide,  will, 
sometimes,  attain  a  marked  increase  of  temperature. 
Slight  changes  of  temperature  have,  in  fact,  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  Algae  than  on  most  other  plants.  In  general, 
they  are  impatient  of  extremes  or  of  exposure  to  strong 
light,  as  may  be  easily  verified  by  any  frequenter  of  our 
coasts.  Some  species  are  so  deUcate  that  a  very  short 
exposure  is  sufficient.  Shallow  pools,  which  are  capable  of 
being  heated  on  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  rarely  afford  Algae  in  good 
condition. 

81.  It  might  be  expected  that  most  of  the  seaweeds  which  are 
common  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  would  be  more  or 
less  so  on  the  opposite  coast  of  America,  and  this  is  true 
to  some  extent ;  but  though  Fucvs  veaicvloaus  and  nodosus 
are  characteristic  forms  of  the  American  coast,  Fucus  aerrcdus 
is  entirely  wanting,  and  other  species,  almost  equally  common 
with  that  in  England,  are  either  unknown  or  extremely  rare. 
These  species  are,  however,  compensated  by  several  kinds  of 
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Laminaria  unknown  to  Europe.  The  truth,  however,  is  that 
on  a  considerable  extent  of  the  coast,  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  the 
species  approximate  more  than  our  own  to  Arctic  or  sub-Arctic 
formsL  Proceeding  to  the  south  the  Northern  Fud  cease,  and 
are  gradually  replaced  by  Sargasaum.  The  CaUithcmi/aia  and 
PolysiphonicB  increase  in  beauty,  Delesaeria  Leprieurii,  a 
New  Zealand  species,  occurs,  and  the  tropical  Bostrychice,  one 
of  which  is  found  in  company  with  the  last-mentioned  species, 
abound  in  the  sestuaries,  till,  in  the  Southern  states,  the  forms 
cease  to  be  those  of  Western  Europe,  combining  the  features 
of  the  Mediterranean  Alg8e  with  those  which  are  perfectly 
tropical  Species  of  Cavlerpa  abound,  and  numerous  allied 
genera  belonging  to  Mediterranean  or  West  Indian  forms, 
remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  de- 
posited in  their  tissues. 

82.  A  long  list  of  fossil  Algae  is  given  by  Endlicher,  com- 
piled by  Unger  from  the  works  of  Sternberg,  Brongniart^ 
Londley,  and  others.  Such  productions,  where  the  determi- 
nation necessarily  depends  on  outward  form  only,  and  not 
on  intimate  structure,  are  always  more  or  less  doubtful 
The  Algae  most  likely  to  be  preserved  in  a  fossil  state  are 
doubtless  those  calcareous  species  which  resemble  corab. 
None  such,  however,  have  at  present  occurred  in  any  geo- 
logical formation.  The  genera  enumerated  by  Unger,  as  far 
as  they  resemble  in  name  those  proposed  for  recent  Algae  by 
Algologistsj  will  shew  the  supposed  affinity  of  the  fossil 
species,  ConferviteSy  CaulerpiteSy  CodUeSy  EncceliteSy  HaU- 
seritesy  ZonariteSy  Lammaritesy  Sa/rgasaitea,  Cystoaei/riteSy 
Malymenitea,  Sphcerococdteay  Chond/riteay  RhodomMea, 
Ddeaaeritea* 

83.  Amongst  the  organic  remains  contained  in  amber,  none 
seem  certainly  referrible  to  this  division,  though  Algoid  forms 
appear,  depending  on  the  motion  of  bubbles  of  air  in  a  resisting 
medium,  or  other  physical  causes.    The  tripoli  of  tertiary  form- 

*  An  actual  inspection  of  specimens  arranged  in  museums,  under 
these  and  other  names,  leaves  an  impression  that  there  is  not  one  of 
them  which  is  rightly  referred  to  Algae.  Broken  specimens  of  OldAamioy 
an  undoubted  animal,  resemble  closely  some  Conferva,  Perfect  speci- 
mens, however,  at  once  preclude  such  an  affinity. 
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ations,  however,  contains  many  undoubted  Diatomacece,  and 
some  indications  of  these  organisms  appear  in  flint  and  opal,* 
as  also  of  Desmidiacece.-f 

84.  The  economical  purposes  to  which  Algae  are  applied  are 
various  ;  but  they  are  not  now  of  so  much  importance  as  they 
were  before  modem  improvements  in  chemistry  taught  a 
dieaper  mode  of  obtaining  carbonate  of  soda  from  common 
salt  The  preparation  of  kelp,  which  gave  employment  to  so 
many  men,  and  which  was  a  source  of  such  large  emolu- 
ment on  many  of  our  rocky  coasts,  is  now  almost  obsolete, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  being  revived.  A  smaU 
quantity,  however,  is  still  prepared  for  the  manufecture  of 
iodine,  which  was  first  discovered  in  the  lees  of  kelp,  and 
is  so  important  in  medicine.  The  v^etable  ^thiops  is  pre- 
pared by  burning  Fucus  veaiculoaus  in  a  covered  crucibla 
It  is  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  gndns  to  two  drams,  and  is 
said  to  be  more  efficacious  than  burnt  sponge  in  scrofulous 
disorders.  Its  virtue  is  doubtless  due  to  the  small  quantity 
of  iodine  it  may  contain,  to  which  also  is  attributable  the 
benefit  of  sea  water  in  similar  disorders.  Calcified  sea-weed 
is  especially  useful  in  the  cure  of  fibrous  polypus  of  the 
uterus,  for  which  the  Kreuznach  waters  have  long  been  cele- 
brated, in  consequence  of  their  containing  the  same  principle, 
(Med.  Times,  Aug.  18,  1865.)  The  principal  use  for  which  the 
large  masses  of  seaweed  which  are  thrown  upon  the  coast  are 
now  employed,  is  in  the  preparation  of  manure,  and  it  is  to  this 
that  the  fertility  of  many  a  district  is  due,  as,  for  instance,  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  which  has  for  years  sent  to  London  the  best  English 
com  which  appears  in  the  market:^  A  few  species,  such  as 
Alaria  escidenta,  Rhodymenia  pahnata,  Iridcea  ed/uUs,  &a, 
are  regularly  sold  in  the  Scotch  markets;  and  I  can  myself  bear 
witness  on  more  than  one  occasion,  at  so  late  a  period  as  1823, 
to  being  able  to  procure  no  other  food  amongst  the  Western 
Islands.  Chondrus  criapua  and  other  Rhodosperms  have  long 
been  sold  by  chemists  for  the  preparation  of  a  sort  of  blanc- 

*  Ehrenberg  in  Poggendorff  Annalen  d.  Phys.,  1836.    Ann.  d.  Sc. 
Nat.,  S6r.  2,  vol.  7,  p.  27.  (ZooL) 
t  Turpin,  1.  c,  p.  129. 
X  Lewis,  Hist,  of  Tenet,l  723,  p.  13. 
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mange ;  but  they  are  now  largely  employed,  even  in  the  central 
parts  of  England,  for  feeding  pigs,  in  the  form  of  a  jelly  mixed 
up  with  meal  and  other  ingredients.     They  contain  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  gummy  and  amylaceous  matter,  and,  possibly, 
some  albumen,  to  which  they  owe  what  medicinal  property 
Aey  possess,  for  they  do  not  appear  to  contain  iodine.     Ac- 
cording to  Schmidt,   the  jelly  of  carrageen  is  identical  aa 
to  its   chemical    formula  with   starch  and    sugar,    C "  H  *** 
O  *•.     Pereira  considers  it  a  distinct  body  from  gum,  starch, 
and  pectin.     Nearly  the  same  substance  exists  in  the  Ceylon 
Moss,  and,  probably  in  many  allied  Algse,  as  in  the  Corsican 
Moss,  Plocaria  Helminthochorton,  which  contains  besides  a 
minute  quantity   of   iodine,   and    has,    perhaps,    no    active 
qualitie&     A  more  delicate  jelly  is  prepared  from  OracUaria 
lichenoideSy  apmoaa^  and  OigaHina  apeciosa  ;  the  use  of  which 
is,   however,   confined,   almost    exclusively,  to    the  East  or 
Australia       It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the    Chinese 
swallows'  nests  belong  to  the  same  category,  since  the  sub- 
stance of  which  they  are  formed  is  secreted  by  the  birds  them- 
selves.    Orddlaria  tenax,  together  with  some  other  species, 
however,  affords  another  more  important  substance,  viz.,  a 
glue,  cement^  or  varnish,  which  is  extensively  used  in  China. 
DvjrvUkea  utiUs  is  employed  to  thicken    soup    in   ChilL 
One   of  the  best  edible    preparations   from    Algse    is    the 
laver,  which  is,  however,  more  used  in  the  western  than  the 
eastern  parts  of  England.    Few  condiments  are  more  esteemed 
than  this,  where  the  taste  has  become  habituated  to  its  use  ; 
but,  like  olives,  it  is  seldom  approved  at  first     It  is,  no  doubt, 
a  very  wholesome  food,  but  its  use  is  not  likely  to  become 
more  widely  difiused  than  it  is  at  present    A  species  of  Nostoc 
is  largely  consumed  in  China  as  an  ingredient  in  soup ;  and 
an  allied  Alga  has  been  found  a  welcome  article  of  food  in 
the  Arctic  regions.    The  cattle  in  Scotland  and  Norway  browse 
upon  the  seaweeds  at  low  water  ;  and  the  succulent  branches 
and  fronds  of  the  Ccmlerpoe  are  the  fiivourite  food  of  turtles. 
The  whole  tribe  affords  nutriment  for  hosts  of  mollusca  and 
fishe&    Several  minor  uses  are  made  of  Algae,  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  handles  for  tools  from  the  thick  stem  of  Leasonia 
fusce8ce7i8y  and  some  other  species,  and  of  fishing  lines  from 
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Clurrdaria  jU/wmn  The  siliceous  cases  of  some  of  the  Diato^ 
mdcece  aare  valuable  test-objects  for  microscopes,  and  are  used 
for  polishing. 

85.  A  few  words  on  the  mode  of  preserving  Algsd  for  the 
herbarium  may  not  be  amiss  in  a  treatise  like  the  present. 
Few  objects  are  more  beautiful  when  well  preserved ;  but  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  neatness  of  manipulation.  The  fresh 
water  Algae,  for  the  most  part,  dd  not  make  specimens 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  the  distinguishing  characters  of  very 
many  can  only  be  retained  by  mounting  small  specimens  in 
fluid,  according  to  the  method  which  will  be  described  at  the 
end  of  the  volmne.  Useful  specimens  of  many,  however,  may 
be  preserved  for  the  herbarium  by  floating  them  in  water  and 
slipping  paper  beneath  them,  or  by  simply  drying  with  as  little 
pressure  as  is  needful  to  secure  neatness  and  easy  preservation 
in  the  herbarium.  The  gelatinous  species  will  not>  however, 
admit  of  much  pressure,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  dry  the 
specimens  partially  before  they  are  at  all  compressed.  The  great 
difficulty  to  contend  against  in  the  larger  olivaceous  Algae  is  their 
chemical  constitution,  in  consequence  of  which  efflorescence  is 
apt  to  take  place,  and  dampness  to  ensue,  which  causes  mould, 
and  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  specimen&  It  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  avoid  these  inconveniences  altogether ;  but  after  the 
specimens  have  been  washed  with  fresh  water  to  remove  any 
salt  which  may  adhere  to  them,  careful  drying  between  well- 
dried  paper,  &a,  frequently  changed,  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
secure  the  desired  end ;  the  smaller  specimens  may  be  pre- 
served by  floating  them  in  water.  As  regards  Florideous 
Algae,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  specimens  are  not  placed 
longer  in  fresh  water  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  fatal 
to  the  beauty  of  many.  A  large  portion  may  be  preserved 
as  before,  by  simply  slipping  paper  under  the  specimens  when 
floating,  taking  care  that  the  branches  lie  in  a  natural 
position,  and  by  no  means  artistically  expanded ;  and  of  the 
larger  species,  those  which  are  gelatinous  must  be  partially 
dried  before  they  are  submitted  to  pressure,  while  others  will 
dry  admirably  if  frequently  changed,  exactly  after  the  manner 
of  Phaenogams.  In  no  case  should  the  pressure  be  extreme, 
so  as  to  compress  the  stems  unnaturally  or  to  destroy  their 
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oellalar  structure.  Many  of  these  may  be  preserved  in  masses, 
provided  they  can  be  put  by  tolerably  dry,  and  beautiful 
specimens  may  be  prepared  at  home.  The  small  quantity  of 
salt  which  adheres  to  them  is,  in  this  case,  rather  beneficial 
than  otherwise.  The  preparation  of  such  beautiful  samples  as 
those  which  are  distributed  by  M.  Lenormand,  requires  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  neat  manipulation;  in  no  case,  however,  must 
mere  beauty  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  utility,  the  great 
object  in  view  being  the  preservation  of  specimens  in  such  a 
state  as  to  render  every  part  capable  of  comparison  with 
similar  or  allied  speciea  Occasionally,  it  may  be  found  that 
oiled  paper,  fine  linen,  or  glass  may  be  useful  for  the 
^preparation  of  particular  species^  which  are  apt  to  cling  to 
the  paper  which  covers  them ;  but  any  practised  hand  wiU 
soon  invent  such  methods  as  peculiar  properties  of  individual 
kinds  may  requira  I  do  not  recommend  the  use  of  linen  too 
much,  as  I  have  seen  many  specimens,  otherwise  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  materially  injured  by  it  The  most  delicate 
species  may  be  readily  transmitted  by  post  if  wrapped  in  fine 
muslin  and  enclosed  in  thin  gutta  percha  or  tin  foil  After  some 
days,  specimens  will  be  found  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and 
as  fit  for  microscopical  investigation  as  when  they  were  taken 
firom  their  native  rocks,  provided  the  quantity  enclosed  be 
smalL  I  have  received  hundreds  of  specimens  firom  Mr.  Balfs 
and  Mr.  Thwaites  in  this  way,  which  I  have  been  able  to 
study  almost  as  well  as  if  I  had  gathered  them  myselt  The 
more  delicate  Algae  soon  decompose,  even  when  kept  immersed 
in  salt  water;  and,  in  general,  the  sooner  specimens  are  prepared 
after  they  have  been  brought  home,  the  better,  whether  fi:ee  in 
their  gutta  percha  bag  and  tin  vasculum,  or  immersed  in  little 
flasks  of  water;  and  if  this  be  the  case  in  our  temperate  realms, 
the  necessity  will  be  so  much  the  greater  in  warmer  countries. 
86.  Algae,  like  Cryptogams,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  evidently 
distributed  into  a  few  large  groups,  each  of  which  consists  of 
other  subordinate  divisions.  K  all  such  divisions  are  made  of 
equal  importance,  or  if  the  divisions  are  more  numerous  than 
are  really  indicated  by  nature,  the  effect  will  be  to  flitter  away 
general  views  into  mere  details. 
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87.  It  is  not  the  object  of  a  work  like  the  present  to  give  a 
history  of  every  systematic  change,  or  of  every  step  by  which 
we  have  arrived  at  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  nor  do  I 
feel  bound  to  make  room  for  more  modem  systems,  which 
have  departed  from  the  unity  and  symmetry  which  were  first 
sketched  out  by  Agardh*  the  elder,  and  have  been  successively 
improved  by  his  son,  and  by  our  countryman.  Dr.  Harvey. 
The  modem  French  Algologists,  as  Montague,  Decaisne,  &c., 
have  also  thrown  much  light  upon  the  subject,  but  they  seem 
to  me  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  zoospores,  in  their 
arrangement&  No  one  appears  to  feel  the  real  affinities 
of  Algae  better  than  Dr.  Harvey,  and  there  is  surely  no  one 
one  who  has  had  such  opportunities  of  examining  them  undei« 
every  variety  of  climate  and  locality.  The  main  divisions 
which  he  has  proposed  are  three : 

1.  M£LANOSPERMEL£   (sporCS  oUve), 

2.  RHODOSPERMfiL£    {spovea  red). 

3.  CHLOROSPERMRffi   (spores  green). 

88.  That  these  division^  are  as  certainly  foimded  in  nature  as 
those  of  Algals  and  Mycetals  is  beyond  doubt ;  but  whether  the 
names  or  the  characters  which  those  names  indicate,  are  the  best 
that  might  be  chosen,  or  whether  individual  genera  are  rightly 
disposed,  is  another  question.    The  difficulties  are  most  glaring 

*  According  to  Agardh*8  Systema  Algamm,  published  in  1824,  the 
aiTangement  is,  by  analogy  with  the  development  of  Phsenogams : 

1.  Hyalinse    (Diatomese,  &c.)  =  Eadix. 

2.  Virides        (Confervw,  &c.)  =  Herba. 

3.  Purpureae  (Floridece,  &c.)   =  Flos. 

4.  Olivacese    (Fucoidese,  &c.)  =  Fmctns. 

According  to  this  system  the  genera  were  arranged,  but  the  whole 
was  too  fanciful  to  be  permanent.  I  know  of  few  things  to  be  so  much 
deprecated  in  science  as  these  fancies.  Arguments  in  &vour  of  design 
in  the  work  of  creation,  are  only  enfeebled  by  such  puerilities,  as  by  all 
other  extravagance  and  exaggeration  (compare  above,  p.  39).  The  first 
division  was  gradually  merged  in  the  second,  and,  with  modifications  as 
to  the  true  affinities  of  species,  the  divisions  are  the  same  with  Harvey's. 
Lamouroux,  in  1813,  laid  the  foundation  by  the  distinction  of  Fttcacea 
and  FloridecB,  Agardh  was,  however,  in  all  probability  but  slightly 
acquainted  with  LamouroUx's  Memoirs,  or  if  familiar  with  them,  he  did 
not  pay  them  the  attention  they  deserved. 
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in  the  third  division,  which  comprises  a  considerable  number 
of  species  which  have  not  green  finit  in  any  stage  of  growth; 
or  at  least  not  as  a  primitive  stage,  for  the  red  spores  of  the 
second  order  sometimes  become  green  in  decay.    The  contrary 
effect  takes  place  in  some  Chlorosperms,  wh^e  the  green 
assumes  a  deep  red,  but  not  rosy  tinge,  probably  by  the  same 
process  which  changes  the  natural    green  of  leaves    into 
autunmal  red    This  is  not>  however,  the  point  to  which  I 
allude;  there  is  a  considerable  number  still   of   species  of 
ProtococcuSy  HcemcUococcua,  &c.,  which  are  essentially  rose- 
coloured      But  this  is  merely  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  attributes  of  the  superior  order  are  indicated,  as  it  were, 
by  the  first  elements.     The  shades  of  transition  from  Hcema- 
tocoecvs  8cmgumeu6y  Bcmgia  atropurpv/rea,  and  Porphyra 
(Fig.  27),  tiie  analogue  of  NityphyUum,  are  certain,  and  it  is 
only  an  unwillingness  to  adopt  colour  as  a  generic  character 
which  {Movents  such  species  from  being  dissociated     The  cha- 
racters by  which  Botrytis  is  held  distinct  from  Chroolepvs,  are 
scarcely  stronger,  at  least  technically  speaking.  Naturally  they 
are  as  widely  separated  as  the  east  from  the  west   In  Batracho- 
apermuTn,  we  see  species  possessing  the  true  green  of  Chloro- 
sperms  and  the  rosy  purple  of  Rhodosperms;  and  the  red  species  ' 
seem  at  first  sight  allied  to  Olceocladece,  the  green  to  Chorda- 
riacece;  there  is,  however,  no  close  definition  even  of  species^ 
though,  to  the  eye,  apparently  so  distinct,  and  the  coloured  indi- 
viduals are,  probably,  mere  analogues,  and  no  proper  denizens  of 
a  higher  order.  In  the  tribe  of  OsdUatorice,  there  is  frequently 
a  deep  purple,  and  sometimes  even  a  rosy  red.   The  waters  of 
certain  lakes,  for  instance,  even  at  a  distance,  are  red  from  the 
diflfusion  of  Lyngbya  proUfica,  Grev.     Again,  in  the  Dia- 
toTnacem  there  is  seldom  a  grass-green  colour,  but  rather  a 
yellow  oUve  (lederbraun,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Germans),  some- 
times approaching  to  a  golden  tint     Making  allowance,  then^ 
for  a  few  exceptions,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  vegetable 
productions,  will  occur  in  every  systematic  arrangement,  the 
following  characters  may  be  proposed : — 
1.  Chlobosper^ie^ 
For  the  most  part  green,  but  varying  occasionally  to  olive. 
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purple,  or  other  tinta  Reproductive  bodies,  zoospores,  pro- 
vided with  various  ciliarj  appendages,  often  resembling  sper- 
matozoids ;  or  inactive  cysts,  filled  with  endochrome.  Sper- 
matozoids  rarely  present 

2.  RhODOSP£BMEL£. 

Rose-red,  or  purple,  rarely  inclining  to  brown  or  green. 
Fruit — a,  spores  contained  in  particular  conceptacles,  either 
external  or  immersed :  b,  tetraspores,  mostly  immersed  in  the 
jfronds,  rarely  contained  in  particular  conceptacles,  arising  from 
a  cell  whose  endochrome  is  quadripartite,  and  which  ultimately 
separates  into  four  distinct  bodies.  Antheridia  often  on  dis- 
tinct plants  filled  with  active  spermatozoida 

3.  MELAN0SPERM£L£. 

Olive  green,  inclining  sometimes  to  brown,  monoecious  or 
dioedoua  Spores,  olive-coloured,  either  naked  or  contained 
in  conceptacles,  sometimes  arising  fix>m  the  division  of  an 
endochrome  into  two,  four,  or  eight.  Antheridia  often  resem- 
bling the  conceptacles,  filled  with  active  spermatozoida  Pro- 
pagation occasionally  by  zoospores  resembling  spermatozoids. 

'1.  Chlorospsrmsje. — Spores  green,  often  resembling  sperma- 
tozoids; active  or  inactive.  Monoedous. 
Spermatozoids,  rare. 

2.  Bhodospermsa. — Spores  red.  Fruit  twofold.  DioeciotiB.  Sper- 
matozoids general. 

a  MBLANOSPERMSiB. — Spores  olive.  Dioecious  or  Monoedoos. 
Spermatozoids,  general,  or  represented  bj 
similar  zoospores. 

89.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  two  distinct  modes  of 
propagation  amongst  Algae,  the  one  by  zoospores,  the  other  by 
inactive  spores.  This  circumstance  is  proposed  by  Thuret  and 
others  as  the  foundation  of  a  system.  It  seems,  however,  that  by 
such  an  arrangement,  plants  of  close  affinities  are  widely  sepa- 
rated. No  one,  for  instance,  can  deny  that  the  species  included 
under  the  old  genus  Vaucheria  are  closely  allied ;  aniyet,if  this 
system  is  adopted,  the  species  must  be  widely  separated  from 
each  other.  Caulerjxi  propagated  by  zoospores  will  then  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Vaucheria  propagated  by  inactive  spores ; 
while  LartmiaricB  will  be  separated  from  Fud,  with  which 
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they  are  so  evidently  connecteA  Besides,  the  zoospores  occa- 
sionally arise  from  impregnation,  as  in  (Edogonium  and  BvJr 
bochcde.  The  same  objections  apply  to  the  zoosporous  and 
aplosporous  divisions  of  Becaisna 

90.  There  is  something  attractive  in  the  main  divisions  pro- 
posed by  Kiitzing  of  Isocarpew  and  Heteroca/rpece,  but  strictly 
speaking,  the  tetraspores  of  the  rhodosperms  are  not  fruit  at 
all ;  they  are  only  a  sort  of  buds,  and  in  consequence,  the 
plants  which  bear  them  are  more  luxuriant  than  those  which 
bear  the  true  fruit  Neither  is  the  fruit  always  of  one  kind 
only  in  the  other  division.  StUophora,  for  instance,  with  seve- 
ral other  allied  Algae,  bears  two  distinct  forms  of  fruit,  each  con- 
taining zoospores,  both  of  which  reproduce  the  species. 
Bcmgia,  moreover,  and  Porphyra  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
in  distinct  main  divisions,  while  the  red-spored  species  of 
HcBToatococcua  pass  gradually  into  Bcmgia.  Besides  which, 
the  seaweeds  (Fucoidece)  are  scarcely  more  nearly  allied  to 
Conferva  than  they  are  to  Chroolepus.  If,  however,  such 
names  as  GIdorospermecB  and  Rhodoapermece  were  substituted, 
we  should,  with  a  few  modifications,  have  undoubtedly  two 
tenable  groups,  and  the  first  of  these,  when  divided  into  two, 
would  make  two  equivalent  with  the  first  and  third  of  Harvey. 
As  regards  the  subordinate  divisions,  they  are  far  too  nu- 
merousy  and  separate  plants  closely  allied  to  each  other.  I 
see  no  advantage,  therefore,  whatever  in  adopting  Kutzing's 
rather  than  Harvey's  arrangement.  The  arrangement  of  Fries 
into  FucacecBy  UlvaceWy  Biatomacece,  is  far  inferior.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  the  divisions  of  Decaisne  are  not 
tenable,  but  perhaps  no  one  has  contributed  more  than  that 
excellent  botanist,  especially  in  conjunction  with  M.  Thuret,  to 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  planta  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  notice  that  of  Zanardini,*  which  has  the  disadvantage 
of  joining  Fucoidece  and  Floridece  in  one  group,  while  it 
separates  nearly  allied  species  into  anot];ier.  Endlicher  divides 
Algae  into  three  orders :  1.  ConfervacecBy  2.  Phycoidew, 
3.  Floridece,  which  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  synonymous  with 

*  Saggio  di  Class,  delle  Ficee,  4to,  1843. 
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those  of  Harvey ;  and  his  names  might  be  adopted,  should 
those  of  Harvey  displease.  I  do  not,  however,  approve  of 
Vaucheriahemg  arranged  with  Pkyoaidece,  or  separated  from 
CauUrpay  nor  of  several  of  the  other  details.  It  remains  only 
to  notice  the  system  of  Montagne  in  his  article  Phycaid^, 
in  Orbigny's  dictionary.  He  divides  Algse  into  three  fsunilies  : 
1.  ZooapermSeSy  2.  Florid^,  3.  Phycoid^;  which,  with  excep- 
tions as  to  detiuls,  are  equivalent  to  H^urve/s  three  divisions. 
The  VauchericB  and  Spongodice  are,  however,  as  truly  zoo- 
spermic  as  any  of  the  first  division,  and  cannot,  I  think,  be 
separated  from  it ;  and  certainly  Ca/uZerpa  ought  not  to  be  in 
a  different  main  division  from  VavAsheria. 


1.  CHLOROSPERMEiE.— iTarv.  (1841.  1852.) 

OHAODiNii£  and  Confbev^  Bory.  1823. — Hyalin-e  and  Virides,  Ag. 
1824 — IJLVACEiE  and  Diatomack^/V./7.  <Sban.l836. — Zoospermbje, 
J,  Ag.  1842,  Afont.  1847. — ZoospoREiB  and  Synsporrb,  Decaisne,  1842. 
— Zoospore^  TTiuref,  1851.— CoKFERVACi&fi,  Bndl- 1843.— Isocarpils 
(Gymnospermeas),  in  part^  Kiitz.  1847. — Gtonidiophtcrk,  Zanardini, 
1847. — ^DiATOHACB^B  and  Confbrvack«:,  Lindl,  1863.* 

For  the  most  part  herbaceous-green,  but  varying  occasionally 
to  olive,  purple,  and  other  tints.  Extremely  various  in  form 
and  appearance,  often  filiform,  propagated  by  the  simple  divi- 
sion of  the  endochrome,  by  the  transformation  of  particular 
joints,  or  by  the  metamorphosis  of  the  endochrome  into  zoo- 
sporea     Sexes  rarely  distinct 

91.  When  a  piece  of  stone  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  shaded 
from  the  sun,  or  a  stream  of  water  flows  down  a  rock,  or  a  bed 
of  snow  is  long  subjected  to  radiation,  greenish  or  olivaceous 
and  sometimes  reddish  matter  is  formed,  consisting  of  variously 
organised  bodies,  which  belong  to  this  primary  group  of  Algse. 
Together  with  Lichens,  they  are  the  first  heralds  of  vegetation ; 

*  None  of  these  are  the  precise  synonyms  of  CMorospermece,  because 
all  the  authors  understand  the  affinities  of  certain  groups  and  species 
differently. 
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their  decay  forms  a  nidus  for  the  growth  of  minute  mosses ;  soil 
gradually  accumulates  from  their  decomposition,  and  that  of 
minute  Phaenogams  which  succeed  them,  till  the  whole  surface 
is  covered;  the  rock  itself,  if  like  granite,  composed  of  parts 
readily  subject  to  deintegration,  is  by  degrees  coarsely  pul- 
verised, soil  is  formed,  and  the  surface  is  ready  to  supply 
the  wants  of  man,  and  the  various  members  of  the  animal 
world  which  administer  to  his  needs,  or  concur  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  balance  of  the  organised  world,  and  of  the 
elements  by  which  it  is  supported.  Unimportant,  then,  as  these 
minute  beings  may  be  at  first  sights  for  many  of  them  are 
quite  microscopic,  even  the  more  obscure  perform  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  economy  of  creation.  Physiologically  they 
are  of  much  interest,  because  they  represent  the  component 


Fig  27. 

a.  ffamatoeoccus  sanguineWy  Ag.,  from  an  authentic  specimen. 

b.  Bangia  atropurpurea,  Lyngb. 

c.  Porphyra  Boryoma^  Mont,  from  an  authentic  specimen. 
All  more  or  less  magnified. 

parts  of  which  the  larger  species  are  formed.  It  is  impossible, 
for  instance,  to  trace  the  connexion  between  Navicula  and 
SchizoneTna,  Gloeocapsa  and  Sevrosiphon,  or  by  a  threefold 
bond  between  Hcematococcvs,  Bcmgia  and  Porphyra,  without 
acknowledging  that  tlus  is  the  case,  though  we  may  not  proceed 
so  far  as  Agardh  in  his  notions,  which  extend  to  the  point  of 
considering  even  Phsenogams  as  made  up  of  Ciyptogam& 
The  Cryptogams  may  indeed  be  representatives  or  analogues 
of  their  organs,  and  the  study  of  the  one  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  other ;  but  we  cannot  go  further  consistently  with  sound 
philosophy,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  have  been  the  intention  of 
Agardh,   after  all,  however  strong  his  language  may  be,  to 
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convey  any  profounder  notion.  In  fact  the  diflferently  coloured 
species  which  are  referred  to  one  genus  on  account  of  perfect 
similarity  of  structure,  may  not,  as  observed  before,  in  reality'all 
belong  to  the  same  category ;  but  as  we  are  restricted  in  natural 
history  to  certain  definitions,  and  bodies  which  agree  with  one 
another,  as  far  as  those  definitions,  go,  must  needs  be  asso- 
ciated, we  must  be  content  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  is,  till 
a  profounder  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  creation  may  enable 
us  to  tmravel  the  order  which  has  been  observed  in  their  crea- 
tion, and  the  natural  relations  by  which  small  and  great  form 
one  harmonious  whole. 

92.  Chlorosperms  are  divisible  into  several  distinct  and 
well-marked  groups,  which  are  again  divisible  in  accordance 
with  natura  The  object  of  the  present  treatise,  however,  is  not 
so  much  the  description  of  each  individual  form,  as  such  an  indi- 
cation of  the  more  prominent  features  as  may  either  give  some 
general  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  Cryptogams,  or  render 
comparison  with  higher  types  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
certain.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  larger  divisions, 
referring  those  who  wish  for  more  specific  information  to  par- 
ticular treatises,  for  which  some  facility  will,  I  trust,  be  given 
by  the  subjoined  lists  of  the  more  prominent  works  and 
memoirs  in  each  subject 

93.  Now  there  are  at  least  twelve  salient  groups  which 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  every  student,  of  which 
that  which  contaiiis  the  simplest  forms  shall  come  first  The 
others  cannot  follow  exactly  in  the  order  of  their  affinities,  as  no 
linear  arrangement  can  possibly  be  consonant  with  nature. 
The  groups  will  be  the  following. 

1.  Palmdlece.  2.  Desinidiacece.  3.  DidtomacecB.  4.  Oon- 
fervdcecB.  5.  BcUrdcJiospermece.  6.  HydrodictycB,  7.  N'os- 
tochmcB.  8.  OsdUcUorice.  9.  Conjugaice.  10.  BulhochcetecB. 
11.  SiphonecB.  12.  UlvacecB.  These  again  form  three  dis- 
tinct groups,  the  first  consisting  of  those  species  in  which 
the  individual  cells,  rarely  forming  compound  threads  or 
expansions,  are  -the  prominent  features ;  the  second  of  those 
which  are  essentially  filamentous ;  and  the  third  of  species 
essentially  foliaceous. 
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"  /C«>ll8dividii«bya8unpleU«fo,,B^, 
diwepunent.  ( 


Cells  dividing  by  the  for- 
mation of  two  new  cen- 
tral half  cells. 


Articalate. 


Zoospores, 
minute. 


Zoospores, 
large. 


Inarticulate.    Siphonea. 


Ulvitcea, 


( I>etm%diacea. — Green.    Cells   free 

from  silex. 
I  DiatomacetB, — ^Yellow-brown.  Cells 

siliceous. 

CofifenxioecB, — Without  any  com- 
pound axis.  Articu- 
lations mostly  longer 
than  their  diameter. 

B<ar<uihoapermecB,—l!iaesj^B  partly 
incorporated  into  a 
solid  axis. 

l^c^roc^y^p.— -Beticulated. 

Nostochinea, — ^Threads  very  slen- 
der, moniliform,  in- 
vested with  mucus, 
or  surrounded  by  a 
gelatinous  mass. 

OwiUatoria, — Cells  very  narrow, 
Threads  free,  fascicu- 
lated, or  compacted, 
simple  or  branched 
by  apposition. 

/  ConjugaUB, — Zoospores  from,  the 
union  of  two  endo- 
chromes,  in  the  same 
or  contiguous  threads, 
or  from  division  of  a 
single  primary  endo- 
ohrome. 

j9t^oo^<ste<».— Zoospores  from  divi- 
sion of  a  secondary 
impregnated     endo- 

1^  chrome. 
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1.  PALHELLEiB.  2)716.  Kutz,  Mont,  HaTV.  (Protococcoidece 
Endl.)  Cells  free,  or  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous  mass,  some- 
times stipitate,  propagated  by  the  division  of  the  endochrome, 
which  is  mostly  quaternary,  and  sometimes  transformed  into 
zoospores. 

94  The  essential  foundation  of  every  vegetable  is  a  cell :  the 
very  simplest  mode  therefore  of  vegetable  life  which  can  be 
conceived,  is  that  of  a  mass  of  free  cells  increased  either  by 
partition  of  the  endochrome,  or  by  pullulation  from  the  sides, 
as  in  the  yeast  plant  The  two  modes,  however,  seem  to  indi- 
cate two  separate  types,  which  may  diverge  from  a  common 
point  so  as  to  produce  distinct  series,  while  in  other  cases 
both  modes  of  increase  may  be  united  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual. No  true  Pakmelloid  will  increase  its  cells  by  pullu- 
lation, and  therefore  in  the  very  outset  such  productions  as  the 
yeast  plant  will  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion — suspidon 
which  is  more  than  confirmed  by  an  intimate  study  of  its  dif- 
ferent stages  of  development  There  are,  moreover,  other  pro- 
ductions, as  PalnneUa  prodigioaa,  which,  from  their  peculiar 
habit,  seem  rather  to  indicate  affinity  with  fungi  The  rapi- 
dity with  which  PalmeUa  prodigioaa  spreads  over  meat^ 
boiled  vegetables,  or  even  decaying  Agarics,  is  quite  astonishing, 
making  them  appear  as  if  spotted  willi  arterial  blood ;  and  what 
increases  the  illusion  is,  that  there  are  little  detached  specks, 
exactly  as  if  they  had  been  squirted  in  jets  bom  a  small  artery. 
The  particles  of  which  the  substance  is  composed,  have  an  active 
molecular  motion,  but  the  morphosis  of  the  production  has  not 
yet  been  properly  observed,  and  till  that  is  the  case  it  will  be 
impossible  to  assign  its  place  rightly  in  the  vegetable  world.* 
Its  resemblance  to  the  gelatinous  specks  which  occur  on  mouldy 
paste,  or  raw  meat  in  an  incipient  state  of  decomposition,  satisfy 
me  that  it  is  not  properly  an  Alga.  Neglecting  these,  we  have 
still  a  multitude  of  species,  varying  greatly  in  colour,  and  some- 
times assuming  tints  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  olive,  produced,  too,  in  situations  where  Algae  and  not 
Fungi  are  to  be  expected,  which,  from  their  simple  struc- 

*  See  Stephens  in  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist,  p.  409 ;  and  Berk,  in  Qard. 
Chron.,  1853,  p.  515. 
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ture  and  mode  of  propagation,  are  imited  under  one  common 
name  of  Protococcua,  One  of  the  most  familiar  examples  is 
the  P.  cruewtuSy  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  northern  base  of 
ahnost  every  w^,  provided  it  be  sufficiently  damp,  looking 
as  if  venous  blood  or  the  sediment  of  port  wine  bad  been 
poured  upon  the  ground  or  stones.  Such  productions  may 
sometimes  be  the  infant  state  of  more  complicated  organisms, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case  in  the 
present  instance,  nor  in  several  other  similarly  constituted 
speciea  They  are  more  or  less  gelatinous,  in  proportion  as  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  mucous  matter  is  secreted  from  the 
surface  of  the  spores,  or  from  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
solubility  of  this  matter ;  but  the  gelatinous  substance  is  by 
no  means  to  be  considered  as  primary,  or  approaching  in  any 
respect  to  what  the  Germans  call  urschlemty  a  primitive  jelly, 
which  they  conceive  to  arise  from  chemical  combinations,  and 
so  in  process  of  time  to  give  rise  by  spontaneous  generation  to 
reproductive  globules.  In  some  Cases,  it  is  not  possible  to  see 
the  mode  of  propagation  very  clearly,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminutive  size,  but  wherever  it  is  visible  it  seems  always  to 
arise  fix>m  division  of  the  endochrome.  At  any  rate,  in  the 
red  snow,  Protococcua  nivaliSy  we  have  a  distinct  and  repeated 
division  of  the  endochrome  into  four,  and  attended  by  such 
curious  phaenomena,  as  to  have  made  it  a  question  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  v^etable  kingdom  at  alL*  The  red  snow  has  long 
been  the  wonder  of  our  Arctic  voyagers,  and  travellers  among 
the  Alps,  but  its  curious  characters  do  not  admit  of  examination 
from  dried  specimens  merely.  Fortunately  a  similar,  if  not  the 
very  same  production  (Fig.  8, 9),  grows  abundantly  in  many  ex- 
posed situations,  and  living  specimens  have  afforded  Cohn  and 
others  opportunity  of  study.  In  the  very  confines  of  the  order, 
we  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  striking  resemblance  which 
is  exhibited  by  certain  states  of  Algse  and  Infusoria:  resem- 
blances which  are  so  close  as  to  be  perfectly  convincing  that 
we  must  greatly  modify  our  notions  of  the  distinctness  of 

•  Shuttlewonh  sur  ]a  matidre  colorante  de  la  neige  rouge.    Bibl. 
Univ.  de  Gen<ive,  Feb.  1840. 
8  ♦ 
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aniinal  and  v^etable  life,  if  we  wish  them  to  agree  with  &ct, 
and  not  with  mere  arbitrary  theories. 

95.  If  the  genus  Protococcus  is  to  be  confined  to  simple  forms, 
it  is  clear  that  several  of  the  so-called  species  referred  to  it  by 
Eiitzing,  must  be  erased ;  it  is,  howeyer,  certain  that  some  of 
the  substances  in  question  are  mere  elements  of  other  pro- 
ductions, and  that,  inasmilch  as  the  species  must  either  be 
propagated  by  the  individualising  of  the  granules  contained  in 
their  protoplasm,  or  by  the  division  of  the  protoplasm  by  dis- 
sepiments, we  must  either  have  two  series  of  forms^  or  two 
modes  of  propagation  must  be  common  to  the  genus,  if  not 
to  eveiy  individual  in  it*  The  phsenomena  exhibited  by 
P.  phivialis  are  rather  in  favour  of  the  former  view ;  and  if 
so,  it  will  be  impossible  to  distinguish  some  of  the  larger  Pro- 
tococd  from  such  genera  as  Olceooa^psa,  the  characters  of 
which  depend  upon  the  higher  development  of  the  spores, 
and  the  numerous  coats  of  which  the  cellular  walls  consist 
The  feet  is,  however,  that  the  limits  of  the  numerous  genera 
proposed  by  authors,  and  more  especially  by  Kutzing,  are  by 
no  means  fixed.  Indeed,  Kiitzing  himself  looks  upon  many  of 
his  species  as  mere  forms,  but  if  every  form  is  to  have  a  name, 
there  will  be  no  limit  to  spurious  species,  and  no  chance  of 
ever  arriving  at  a  natural  arrangement;  for  it  is  dear  that,  if 
in  nature  there  is  really  a  distinct  plan,  every  intrusive  species 
must  tend  to  derange  it,  or  to  render  the  plan  itself  obscure. 
Kutzing  indeed  points  out,  in  his  work  on  German  Algas, 
different  species  of  Scytonema,  of  which  he  believes  certain 
kinds  of  OUwoapsa  to  be  forms.  This  and  many  other  similar 
points  were  long  since  detailed  to  me,  by  Mr.  Thwaites,  in  the 
coTirSe  of  an  almost  daily  correspondence ;  but  unfortunately 
he  was  unable  to  publish  the  full  result  of  his  observations 

♦  It  is  probable,  that  wherever  propagation  takes  place  by  the  mere 
division  of  the  endochrome  withont  any  transformation,  we  have  either 
early  stages  of  other  Algee  and  Crjrptogams,  or  mere  propagation  by  ger- 
mination. In  some  species,  Zoospores  are  produced,  in  others,  spores 
by  copulation,  and  similar  appearances  may  hereafter  be  discovered  in 
all.  Some  Desmidiaoea  and  Diatomacea  may  grow  for  years  without 
forming  a  spore,  the  propagation  being  carried  on  meanwhile  by  mere 
division. 
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before  he  went  to  Ceylon,  and  the  duties  of  his  station  require 
80  much  active  labour,  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  confine  his 
thoughts  and  care  principally  to  them,  to  the  neglect  of  his 
former  studies,  a  circumstance  of  much  regret  to  all  lovers 
of  Crytogamic  Botany.  Some  OlcBOcapsoe,  undoubtedly,  are 
states  of  more  highly  organised  forms,  as  EjJuebe,  which 
dearly  does  not  belong  to  Algss  at  all,  but  to  the  gelatinous 
Lichena  It  is  probable,  however,  after  all,  that  there  may 
be  real  species  of  these  lower  genera;  species,  that  is,  which 
do  not  undergo  any  further  tcansformation ;  for  mere  similarity 
of  form  or  structure  does  not  always  point  out  similarity  of 
essence,  <xc  we  could  not  distinguidi  the  cellular  state  of  some 
animal  organisms  from  their  analogous  forms  amongst  vege- 
tablea  Whatever  be  their  nature,  few  objects  are  more 
beautiful  under  the  microscope,  them  some  of  the  higher  and 
more  perfect  forms,  and  few  give  a  better  opportunity  of  stu- 
dying the  development  of  cells,  whether  as  regards  their 
division  or  the  nature  of  the  walk.  One  of  the  most  curious 
forms,  perhaps,  is  that  assumed  by  some  species  of  Olceocapsay 
in  which  the  inner  membrane  repeatedly  bursts  through  the 
outer,  though  always  adherent  behind,  so  as  to  form  a  gelati- 
nous mass  of  annulated  threads,  with  a  bright  eye  at  the  tip 
of  each.*  The  endochrome  is  occasionally  bipartite,  and  then 
each  new  endochrome  acts  for  itself     The  species  which  I 


Fig.  28. 

QUeocapsa  Eookeriy  Berk.  &  Hass. 

Threads  and  spores  highly  magnified,  from  specimens  communicated 
by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 

*  Dr.  Gieswald  has  figured  a  simihir  appearance  in  the  mother-oe]ls 
of  the  pollen  of  Ciicurbita.    Linn,  xxv.,  tab.  1,  fig.  30. 
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have  chosen  for  illustration,  is  one  detected  on  the  chalk  cliflfe 
of  Norfolk,  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  and,  perhaps,  the  group  is 
incapable  of  any  higher  development  Other  forms  depend 
upon  the  comparative  compactness  of  the  gelatinous  mass  in 
which  the  reproductive  bodies  are  contained,  and  on  the 
cellular  structure  assumed  by  some,  as  in  BotrydiTUiy  from  the 
close  pressure  of  the  several  component  cysts. 

96.  The  next  group  is  that  of  Pal/meUa,  If  the  figures  of 
Kiitzing,*  relative  to  this  group,  be  examined,  there  wiU 
be  seen  in  many,  an  evident  trace  of  slender,  supporting 
threads.  Mr.  ThwaiteSjf  however,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  who  properly  described  this  structure,  and  it  is  probable 


Fig.  29. 

PcUmeUa  bottyoides^  Greville. 

A  portion  of  the  threads  which  radiate  from  a  large  central  cell, 
forked  at  their  tips,  and  supporting  on  them  elliptic  cells,  surrounded 
with  gelatine,  highly  magnified.  From  a  specimen  communicated  by 
Mr.  Thwaites.  Compare  Nageli  Gattungen  Mnzelliger  Algen,  tab.  2.  £. 

that  it  belongs  to  the  greater  part  of  the  species,  |  and  that 
some  which  do  not  really  possess  it,  would  be  better  associated 
with  the  group  first  mentioned  (95).  There  seems  in  these  to  be 
rarely  any  such  multifold  division  of  the  endochrome,  or  adhe- 
rence after  division,  as  often  prevails  there.     The  spores  them- 

♦  Tab.  PhycologicfiB,  tab.  19,  iv.  21 ;  v.  25;  i.  and  v.  26  ;  L  and  ii. 

t  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xL  p.  312, 

X  A  figure  of  a  new  species  of  Coccockloris,  C.  Brebissonii,  Thw.,  is 
given  in  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  March  and  April,  1849.  This  possesses 
the  same  filamentous  supporters  as  P.  hotryoides.  The  structure  of  the 
frond  of  Synolisaa  and  Paulic^  two  gelatinous  Lichens,  exactly  accords 


with  that  of  Coccockloris, 
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selvefi^  too,  are  for  the  most  part  oblong,  and  point  already  to 
some  of  the  lower  Desmidiacece.  In  Pahaoglcea  Mene- 
ghiniiy  at  least,  there  is  a  distinct  coupling  of  neighbouring 
spores ;  and  Br6bisson  has  noticed  a  similar  fact  in  CoccocMoris 
prottiberana  and  rubeacenSy  while  the  transparent  peduncles 
point  in  the  direction  of  certain  BiatomacecB.  The  limits  of 
this  group  are  uncertain,  from  the  true  nature  of  all  the  spe- 
cies being  at  present  imperfectly  known,  and,  consequently, 
some  of  the  more  compact  forms,  such  as  Ervtophyaalia,  Hy- 
drococcus,  and  PaJmophyUuuniy  may,  for  the  present,  oscillate 
between  this  group  and  the  last  In  such  plants  as  Pal/meUa 
hotryoides,  Mr.  Thwaites  does  not  consider  the  bodies  figured 
at  the  tips  of  the  threads  as  spores,  but  as  more  properly  buds, 
since  true  fruit  is  &Mrmed  in  some,  by  conjugation,  and  in 
others,  by  the  ooorersion  of  the  endochrome  into  zoospores. 
The  suggestion  is  one  of  considerable  value,  and  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  those  Algae,  which,  like  Olceoca/psa  and 
Nostoc^  seem  multiplied  solely  by  division  of  the  endochrome. 
It  Should  be  observed  that  these  bodies,  after  a  time,  put  on  a 
Ibrm  precisely  like  that  represented  in  Glceocapaa  Hookeri 
(Fig.  28).  The  curious  genus,  Entoapeira,  leads  through  Spir 
roUmvia  to  Zygnema,  Pcdmodyctyon^  Kiitzing,  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  with  TrypothaUriSy  Hook,  and  Harv.,  is 
evidently  a  member  of  the  Protocoocoid  group.  According  as 
the  endochrome  divides,  vertically  or  transversely,  the  mass 
increases  in  width  or  length ;  and  as  this  division  alternates 
after  some  tolerably  fixed  law,  a  network  of  greater  or  less 
width  is  formed,  according  to  the  proportion  of  vertical  to 
horizontal  dividon. 

2.  Desmidiacel£.  Rolfs. 

Cells  void  of  silex,  free,  or  forming  brittle  threads  or  minute 
fronds^  increased  by  the  formation  of  two  new  half  cells  in  the 
centre,  so  that  the  two  new  cells  consist  each  of  a  new  and  old 
half  cell.  Spores  generated  by  the  conjugation  of  two  distinct 
individuala 

97.  The  genus  Erdoapeira  leads  directly  to  Spirotomiay 
a  member  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  varied,  and  singular 
group  of  Algce,  which  has  been  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr. 
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Ralfe.*  All  ^igree  in  their  increase  by  the  partition  of  the 
mother  cell,  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  two  new  half  cells 
(Fig.  30,  CL  b.).  In  many  cases,  the  division  goes  no  further,  but 
each  half,  with  its  new  lobe  grows  into  a  perfect  whole,  and 


Fig.  30. 

a.  Micrastertas  denHculatay  Br6b. 

b.  Scenedesmus  quadrioaudattu,  Turp.,  after  Mr.  Ralfe,  both  shewing 
the  origin  of  the  new  half  cellfl. 

c.  Threads  of  Nostoo  verrueotum^  after  Thuret. 

All  more  or  less  magnified. 


Fig.  31. 

Penium  Jenneriy 
Ralfs,  with  its  spore 
magnified.  From 
Mr.  Ealfs. 


Fig.  32. 

Closterium  aciUum, 
Br^b.,  free  and  in 
conjugation,  magni- 
fied. From  Mr. 
Kalfe. 


Fig.  33. 

a.  EuaMrum  de- 
ganSy  KUtz. 

b.  Spore   of  the 
same,  magnified. 
From  Mr.  Kalfs. 


♦  Ralfe'  British  Desmidiace®,  8vo.  1848. 
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again  divides.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  all,  for 
iiie  two  original  halves  do  not  always  separate,  but  remaiQ  united 
with  Aeir  progeny  for  many  gen^utions,  thus  forming  a  fili- 
form body  (Fig.  7,  a),  in  which  the  two  primary  halves  are  at 
ei&Ler  extremity,  and  the  youngest  in  the  middle  of  the  thread : 
a  mode  of  increase  which  we  shall  meet  with  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing tribe.  Nor  is  the  connection  always  confined  to  deve- 
lopment in  a  skaight  lina  In  those  species  which  divide 
obliquely,  an  orbicular  frond  is  sonietimes  formed,  as  in  Pedi- 
astrv/niy  though  seldom  one  of  any  remarlkable  size.  The 
fronds^  if  they  may  be  so  called,  or  cells,  differ  in  almost  every 
conceivable  way,  from  a  right-lined  parallelogram  or  curved  bow, 
to  a  deeply  pinnate  or  strongly  serrated  thread.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  strongly  constricted,  so  as  to  appear  like  two  dis- 
tinct cells;  but  this  is  by  no  means  universal,  for  in  Ulostervam 
th^re  is  no  greater  constriction  than  in  many  species  of  Conr 
feriKL  They  are  either  smooth,  finely  granulated,  verrucose,  or 
beset  with  forked  spines,  insomudi  that  nothing  can  well  be 
more  curious  tiian  the  varied  outlines  which  tiiey  present 
tender  die  microscope.  Beades  the  spines,  in  the  genus  Xwnr 
ifdd^/wnhy  there  is,  in  the  centre  of  each  half-cell,  on  either 
side,  a  curious  tubercle,  the  edge  of  whidi  is  sometimes  granu^ 
lated,  but  whether  it  has  any  especial  frmction  or  not,  is  un^ 
known.  Mr.  Bal&  doubts  whether  the  increase  of  the  fronds, 
by  sq^aration,  can  be  called  propagation,  but  if  it  be  considered 
in  the  following  way,  it  will  be  clear,  I  think,  that  it  is  properly 
a  propagation,  though  not  a  fructification.  Supposing  the  two 
original  lobes  to  be  called  A,  the  second  B,  the  third  C,  and  so 
on,  the  mother  frond  will  be  represented  by  A  A,  the  second  by 
AB  BA,  the  third  by  AC  CB  BC  CA,  of  which  CB  BC  have 
no  part  of  the  original  frond,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  entirely  new  individuak  Another  mode  of  increase  is  from 
the  swarming  of  the  grains  of  the  endochrome,  which  become 
individualised  as  in  other  Algse,  and  so  give  rise  to  a  new  gen- 
eration. These  bodies  are  fibred  with  filiform  appendages  by 
Braim*  in  Pediastnim  granvZatwnu  But,  besides  these  modes 
of  propagation,  there  is  another,  respecting  whidi  we  shall  have 
*  Algamm  unioellularitim  genera  nova  et  minoB  cognita,  tab.  2  B. 
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more  to  say  under  another  group,  which  consists  in  the  union  of 
the  endochromes  of  two  contiguous  vesicles,  in  consequence  of 
which,  a  single  large  spore  is  formed  in  the  connecting  tube. 
These  spores  are  mostly  globular,  but  like  the  fronds  themselves, 
exhibit  great  differences  of  surface,  so  that,  apart  from  the 
matrix,  they  may  be  taken  for  the  sporidia  of  truffles,  or  other 
heterogenous  bodies.  In  many  cases,  they  have  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  parent  frond,  and  though  mixed  with  them, 
would  never  be  suspected  to  have  a  common  origin,  until  the 
union  of  two  vesicles,  and  the  consequent  spore,  should  be  ob- 
served. These,  however,  when  once  formed,  are  propagated 
by  division,  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  the  ordinary  cells,  and 
in  the  third  generation  acquire  their  normal  form,  which  they 
may  continue  to  propagate  for  years,  without  ever  forming  a 
true  spore.  They  diflfer  most  materially  ftx)m  the  following 
tribe,  in  the  constant  absence  of  a  siliceous  coat,*  and  though 
it  has  been  attempted  to  shew  that  it  does  exist  in  the  fossil 
species,  more  accurate  observations  have  detected  deflection  of 
the  spines,  without  fracture,  which  is  inconsistent  with  such  a 
notion.  In  one  particular  group  (Ghstervvmi),  distinguished  for 
the  more  or  less  entire  outline,  which  is  either  straight  or  arcu- 
ate in  most  of  tiie  species,  there  is  a  peculiar  organ  at  either  ex- 
tremity, consisting  of  a  hyaline  or  straw-coloured  cell,  containing 
a  multitude  of  active  molecules,  possibly  of  sexual  import  Many 
of  the  species  of  dostervumi  are  remarkable  for  tihe  close-set 
longitudinal  strise  with  which  the  cells  are  marked.  Traces  of 
striae  have,  however,  been  found  in  a2'yndaridea,by  Mr.  Jenner, 
and  in  Tiresioa,  by  Mr.  Bowerbank.  i)e8mtc2iac0cpare  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  fi-esh  water,  though  Mr.  Thwaites  has 
found  one  or  two  species  in  brackish  water,  but  in  every  case 
such  species  only  as  also  occur  in  fresh  water.  Little  can  be  said 
about  their  distribution,  for  few  extrarEuropean  species  are 
known;  and  as  we  travel  to  the  South  of  Eiurope,  the  species 
appear  to  diminish  in  number,  their  central  point,  perhaps,  being 
the  South  of  England.  There  was  a  trace  merely  of  some  dos- 
teriv/m  in  the  Himalayan  collections  of  Dr.  Hooker  and  Dr. 

*  It  is  conjectured,  however,  that  a  small  portion  of  silicate  of  iron 
does  exist  in  some  species  of  Clasteriay  communicating  a  ferruginous  linge. 
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Thomson.  In  the  United  States,  a  few  species  occur,  and  are 
described  by  Bcdley,  and  probably  the  number  of  these  will  be 
much  augmented  Arthrodesmvs  taenia,  Ehrb.,  is  recorded 
amongst  others.  They  occur  principally  where  there  is  some  ad- 
mixture of  peat,  andin  clear  pools  ratherthan  in  running  streams, 
and  never  where  the  water  is  muddy.  In  Umestone  countries, 
where  the  soil  is  merely  alluvial,  they  are  comparatively  rare. 
This  is,  however,  true,  only  of  the  more  noble  species.  Such 
genera  as  Scenedeamus  are,  perhaps,  more  conmion  in  limestone 
districts,  than  elsewhere,  and  scarcely  a  glass  of  water  can  be  set 
aside,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  lights  which  does  not  produce 
a  host  of  forms  or  species.  A  few  species  are  preserved  in  a 
fossil  state,  in  flints  and  other  transparent  minerak  It  is  diffi- 
cult, at  least  in  comparing  recent  and  fossil  specimens,  to  deny 
their  identity,  so  precisely  similar  are  they  in  form.  They  are, 
however,  principally  spores,  and  not,  as  Ehrenberg  supposes, 
perfect  forms  of  Xan^ic2m7/u  Several  species  are  described  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  White,  in  the  Microscopic  Journal,  voL  iL  p.  35. 
Baily  has  detected  cells  of  various  species  of  Closteri/wm  and 
Euastrv/niy  in  fossil  marls  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York, 
and  in  the  marl  of  Scotchtown,  N.  Y.,  below  the  Mastodon 
giga/nieua.  Spores  have  been  found  by  Mantell  in  the  grey 
chalk  of  Folkestone 

98.  Much  controversy  has  existed  with  respect  to  their  true 
nature ;  but  at  the  present  day,  few  advocates  will  rank  on  the 
side  of  Ehrenberg ;  for  if  in  some  points  there  be  anomaKes, 
as  in  Clostet'iAjmv,  their  whole  history  is  so  evidently  vegetable, 
their  mode  of  increase,  growth,  &c.,  that  if  we  refuse  them  the 
title  of  vegetables,  we  may  as  well  dispute  that  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  zoosporous  Algse.  As  for  their  producing  occasionally 
bodies,  endowed  with  active  motion,  it  is  now  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty, that  such  bodies  exist  in  a  variety  of  Algae  of  very 
different  construction ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  £Eict  without 
exception,  that  membranes,  unless  cleansed  from  every  extia- 
neous  matter,  will  not  exhibit  the  reaction  peculiar  to  cellulose, 
on  the  application  of  the  proper  chemical  test&  But,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  point  of  all,  is  the  fact  that,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  light,  they  give  out  oxygen,  which,  added  to  other 
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mattera,  is  quite  convincing.  Some  of  Ehrenberg's  argoments 
we  do  not  think  of  sufficient  importance  to  bring  forward  here. 
As  regards  practical  use,  none  at  present  is  known;  though 
doubtless  the  species  exercise  their  proper  part  in  the  general 
economy  of  the  world,  helping  to  purify  the  water,  and  to 
afiPord  food  to  mollusca  and  other  animals.  In  some  species  of 
Clogterium,  a  distinct  circulation  has  been  obsarved. 
3.  DiATOMACKfi,  Ag.  (Naviculacea,  Ehrb.)* 
Propagation  and  division  of  cells  as  in  DeamidiciGeaa.  Walls 
of  cells  containing  a  large  quantity  of  silex,  often  beautifully 
sculptured.    Endochrome  golden  brown. 

99.  These  curious  productions  are  often  imited  mth  the  fore- 
going into  a  angle  group,  but  they  seem  so  clearly  distinguished 
by  the  flinty  shell,  which  is  almost  always  curiously  striated, 
and  the  absence  of  pure  green  colouring  matter,  thatlliey  se^m 
to  me  to  form  a  group  of  at  least  as  much  importance  as  tlie 
others  adopted  in  this  place.  As  in  Deamidiacew,  there  are 
solitary  species,  and  others  grouped  into  lines  or  membranes; 
and  in  the  few  which  have  been  observed  to  produce  new  plants 
by  means  of  spores,  the  new  productions  do  not  exhibit  at  first 
the  normal  character  of  the  spedes.  The  division  of  the  fronds 
or  cells,  where  it  can  be  observed,  takes  place  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  in  DesmidiacecBy  and  no  genus  perhaps  exhibits 
this  more  distinctly  than  lathnda  (ilg.  7,  b).  The  genera  are 
more  numerous  than  amongst  the  Desmi^lmcecBy  luad  are  fre- 
quently most  acutely  characterised ;  and  not  only  from  their 
peculiar  striation,  or  singular  form,  but  perhaps  also  from  the 
perfection  in  which  dried  specimens  exhibit  the  minutest  dia- 
racters,  tjiey  are  £a,vourite  microscopical  objecta  Both  in  the 
solitary  and  associated  species  there  is  frequently  a  dislinct 
pellucid  peduncle,  which  in  those  which  have  a  flabelliform  frond 
is  dilated  above,  and  in  some  cases  forked,  or  repeatedly  didio- 
tomous.  In  such  cases  every  new  frustule  remains  attached,  the 
base  dilating  as  need  requires  ;  but  in  the  filiform  species,  the 
attachment  is  confined  to  a  single  comer,  and  [u:obably  the 

♦  The  work  of  Mr.  Smith  on  DicUomacea  may  be  quoted  here  with 
the  same  praise  as  that  of  Mr.  Balis  on  Desmidiacea.  Like  that,  it  is 
perfectly  original,  and  an  important  contribution  to  science. 
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stem  is  never  developed,  except  where  the  plant  has  sprung 
from  a  spora  The  siliceous  coats  of  the  cells  are  not  only 
variously  marked,  but  beneath  these  and  the  lining  membrane 
tiiere  are  often  little  channels  Along  the  line  of  suture 
in  disciform  or  circular  frustules,  but  more  generally  at  the 
extremity  of  the  valves  only,  when  oblong,  linear,  or  elongated, 
there  exist  perforations  in  the  silex,  which  permit  the  sur- 
rounding water  to  have  access  to  the  surface  of  the  internal  cell 
membrane.  Without  some  such  provision,  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  there  should  be  any  interchange  between  the  contents  of 
the  oeUs  and  the  surrounding  fluid    Diatomacece  were  long 


Fig.  34. 

Epithe^nia  gibbaj  Kiitz. 
From  Mr.  Thwaites,  in  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist,  vol  20,  tab.  22.*  The  two 
original  individuals  have  each  split  up  into  two  frustules. 

believed  to  be  animals,  and  this  view  has  more  especially  been 
maintained  by  Ehrenberg ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  coupling  of 
fronds  by  Mr.  Thwaites,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  &ct  by 

*  I  have  two  or  three  mounted  specimens  of  different  species,  and 
from  amongst  them,  E.  gibha,  from  Mr.  Thwaites,  oi  Diatamacea  in  con- 
jugation, confirmatory  in  every  respect  of  his  observations. 
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myself,  Mr.  Broome  and  others,  leaves  no  doubt  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  order  of  beings  as  Deamidiacece  and  Conjtu- 
gates.    The  process  of  conjugation  as  described  by  Mr.  Thwait^ 
in  Ewaotia  turgida^  takes  place  in  the  following  way.    The 
two  frustules  being  brought  near  to  each  other  by  their  ooncave 
surfaces,  two  little  swellings  arise  in  each,  meeting  two  similar 
ones  in  the  opposite  frustule.    These  soon  unite  and  elongate ; 
the  dissepiment  is  absorbed,  and  the  endochromes  of  the 
two  frustules  mix.   A  spore  is  then  formed  in  each  of  the  two 
connecting  tubes,  which  increases  in  size  till  it  resembles  in 
every  respect  the  parent,  except  in  its  much  larger  size.     In 
the  same  group,  therefore,  frustules  of  very  different  sizes  may 
occur,  especially  as  the  new  frustule  will  divide  several  times 
before  it  acquires  the  normal  dimensions  of  the  specie&     In 
some  species,  as  in  those  which  form  threads,  the  new  indivi- 
duals do  not  resemble  the  old,  but  put  on  very  different  forms, 
as  in  the  Deamidiacecey  and  have  in  consequence  been  referred 
by  authors  to  different  genera.     A  large  quantity  of  mucus  is 
often  generated  during  the  process,  in  consequence  of  which, 
as  in  our  figure,  the  old  and  new  frustules  are  bound  together 
in  a  common  group.    This  jelly  is  of  consequence  in  deter- 
mining the  difference  between  old  and  new  frustules  in  those 
genera  in  which  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  each  other. 
In  Frdgilaria,  only   a  single  spore  is  formed.     In  every 
case,  the  two  parent  frustules  are  spUt  in  half  by  the  swelling 
of  the  spore.     In  some  cases  the  new  spores  acquire  a  stem, 
even  where  the  frustules  are  not  normally  stipitate.     At 
present^  as  far  as  I  know,  active  granules  have  not   been 
discovered  in  the  cells ;  and  it  appears  that  true  spores  are 
far  less  common  here  than  among  the  group  just  described. 
The  species  are  far  more  widely  diflftised,  and  extend  beyond 
the  Hmits  of  all  other  vegetation,  nor  is  there  probably  a 
portion  of  the  world  where  tiiere  is  sufficient  water  to  allow  of 
their  production,  from  which  they  are  entirely  excluded.  They 
flourish  both  in  standing  and  ninning  water,  but  they  are 
found,  also,  on  the  bare  surface  of  the  ground,  or  on  objects,  as 
rabbits-dung,  lying  upon  it ;  and  in  South  America  they  occur 
amongst  lichens,  upon  the  trunks  of  trees.     While,  on  the  one 
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hand,  they  do  not  altogether  avoid  thermal  springs,  they 
abound  amongst  the  pancake  ice  of  the  South  Pole,  as  fiur 
south  as  seventy-eight  degrees,  where  they  must  occasionally  be 
subject  to  very  low  temperature.  "  Though  much  too  small  to 
be  discernible  to  the  naked  eye,  they  occur  in  such  countless 
myriads,  as  to  stain  the  berg  and  pack  ice,  wherever  they  are 
washed  by  the  swell  of  the  sea;  and  when  inclosed  in  the  con- 
gealing surface  of  the  water,  they  impart  to  the  brash  and 
pancake  ioe,  a  pale  ochreous  colour/'  As  the  siliceous  coats 
are  indestructible  under  ordinary  circumstances,  even  when 
these  productions  have  been  swallowed  by  animals,  they 
are  readily  distinguished,  either  on  examination  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  or  of  voided  excrement  Consequently,  where- 
ever  these  substances  are  deposited,  they  are  to  be  foimd,  as  in 
the  penguin  rookeries,  and  other  sources  of  guano,  where  they 
remain  for  ages,  having  been  in  the  first  instance  swallowed  with 
the  mollusca,  of  which  the  food  of  the  birds  mainly  consista  The 
shells  of  the  dead  animals  also  gradually  subside,  and  in  conse* 
quence,  myriads  are  in  some  situations  brought  up  with  sound- 
inga  It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  these 
bodies,  though  so  minute,  are  perfectly  preserved  in  a  fossil  state 
in  several  strata,  in  some  instances  in  such  abundance,  that  they 
iu*e  collected  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Tripoli  polishing 
powder,  for  which  purpose  they  are  admirably  adapted.  Dr, 
Ehrenberg  even  asserts,  that  species  are  to  be  found  in  a  living 
state  in  situations  where  they  have  been  propagated  from  times 
&r  anterior  to  the  present  modification  of  the  earth,  to  which 
nutn  has  been  assigned  as  an  occupant;  but  such  fancies  require 
the  very  strongest  proof  before  they  can  be  received  as  certain 
veritiea  Some  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  depo- 
sited in  modem  days  may  be  conceived  from  the  facts  adduced 
by  Dr.  Hooker.  "  The  Phonolite  stones  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Tripoli  stone,  contain  species  identical  with  what  are  now 
contributing  to  form  a  sedimentary  deposit  (and  perhaps  at 
some  future  period  a  bed  of  rock),  extending  in  one  continuous 
stratum  for  four  hundred  measured  miles.  I  allude  to  the 
shores  of  the  Victoria  barrier,  along  whose  coasts  the  soundings 
examined  were  invariably  charged  with  DiatomcLceous  remains, 
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constitatang  a  bank  which  stretches  two  hundred  miles  north 
from  the  base  of  the  Victoria  barrier,  while  the  average  deptli 
of  water  above  it  is  three  hundred  £Etthoms,  or  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet"* 

100.  But  not  only  are  species  found  in  a  fossil  state  which  are 
identical  with  recent  forms,  but  the  trade  winds  bring  over 
large  quantities  in  what  Ehrenberg  calls  Passcutstavh,  or 
trade  wind-dust,  which,  sinking  through  the  upper  current, 
streaming  from  America^  into  the  lower  stratum,  £eJls  in  the 
form  of  fine  powder.  This,  however,  does  not  contain  for  the 
most  part  African  forms^  though  apparently  coming  from  that 
coast,  but  truly  American  species,  many  of  whidi  are  identical 
with  those  from  *^the  Antarctia  Another  curious  hct  is,  that 
they  are  thrown  up  with  volcanic  ashes  from  active  craters; 
but  the  same  power  which  in  certain  instances  would  cany  the 
fish  from  the  sea^  would  be  sufficient  to  waft  such  frur  less 
perishable  bodies,  in  a  state  capable  of  recognition.  It  would 
take  many  pages  to  go  through  the  different  lists  of  species 
peculiar  to  the  different  parts  of  the  globe;  many  forms,  how- 
ever, which  do  not  occur  at  present  in  our  own  country,  are 
abundant  in  certain  fossil  deposits,  and  in  exotic  lands,  but  by 
no  means  to  the  exdusion  of  Mediterranean  forms  from  the  cold 
southern  latitudes.  In  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Hooker  in 
the  Himalayas,  whether  in  hot  springs,  or  in  the  moimtain  frosts, 
and  streams,  the  species  resemble  closely  our  own ;  and  probably, 
when  they  shall  have  been  sufficiently  examined,  few  new  spedes, 
and  certainly  no  novel  forms,  will  be  detected.  A  few  instances 
will  shew  in  what  distant  localities  the  species  are  found.  EpUhe^ 
mia  gibba,  a  very  common  British  species,  occurs  also  in  Italy 
and  Ceylon ;  Epiihemia  Westefmcmni  at  Warehamand  Ceylon ; 
Actinocyclus  undulatusy  Kutz.,  in  various  places  in  England, 
also  in  Peruvian  guano,  and  in  Virginia;  Triceratv/m  aUemcms, 
Bail,  at  Poole  and  Folkestone,  and  also  in  Peruvian  guano. 

101.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  notice  every  form,  we  must 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  passing  in  review  merely  such 
as  may  be  most  characteristic.   There  are  three  principal  groups, 

*  There  is  a  bed  of  Diatomacea,  at  Elclimond,  in  Virginia,  on  which 
the  town  ia  built,  eighteen  feet  thick. 
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the  first  of  which  contams  those  with  smooth  or  transversely 
striate  frustules,  but  neither  vittate  nor  areolate,  the  second  with 
vittate  and  the  third  with  areolate  frustulea  The  first  compre- 
hends far  the  larger  number  of  species  and  the  least  interesting 
forms.  Some  are  perfectly  firee,  as  Navicula,  others  attached  by 
one  sur£EU!e,  as  Cocc<mei8 ;  some  form  long  threads,  the  frustules 
of  which  adhere  tolerably  firmly  at  their  commissures,  as  FrOr 
giUaria,  or  separate  alternately,  being  suspended  at  a  single 
point  so  as  to  form  curious  chains,  as  DicUoma;  a  few,  in  conse- 
quence of  assuming  a  circular  disposition,  are  cuneate,  as  Meri' 
dion;  others  approximate  some  species  of  ConfervcBy  forming 
straight  lines  with  more  or  less  cylindrical  frustules,  as  Meto- 
aeira;  some,  again,  have  singularly  curved  discs,  as  Sv/ri/rdUt 
caTnpylodisous  ;  one  group  has  strongly  developed,  and  some- 
times branched  stems,  as  Oomphonema;  one  curious  set  is 
always  surrounded  by  copious  mucilage,  so  as  to  form  distinct, 
and  often  branched  fronds,  as  Schizonema ;  while  DicJdea 
takes  the  habit  of  an  Ulvcu  They  are  produced  both  in  fresh 
and  salt  water,  and  even  those  genera  like  Schizonema,  which 
were  once  supposed  peculiar  to  the  sea,  have  their  fresh  water 
representatives.^ 

102.  We  now  come  to  the  vittate  species,  which  are  known 
by  the  fiUet-shaped  markings  on  their  disa  The  species  are 
&r  less  numerous  than  in  the  last  group,  and  more  common  in 
salt  than  in  fresh  water.  They  grow  on  Algse  or  other  marine 
snbstancea  Many,  as  iicmopAora,  exhibit  beautiful  fan-shaped 
groups,  seated  on  gelatinous  branched  threads,  the  tips  of  which 
are  dilated  to  bear  the  frustules.  Licmophxyra  JUtbeUata  is  one 
of  the  finest  microscopic  ornaments  of  our  coasts,  but  it  is  very 
easily  injured  (Mmacosphema,  remarkable  for  the  moniliform 
marking  on  its  disc,  has  at  present  occurred  only  in  New  Hol- 
land and  Mexico ;  and  Terpainoe  in  the  latter  country  and 
tropical  America.  Several  other  genera  occur  on  our  coasts, 
as  StriateUOy  and  one  or  two  beautiful  allied  objects  in  fresh 
water,  as  Tetracydua  lacvMris,  and  TabeUa/ria  fiocculoscu 

*  The  genoB  Sohiumema  is  not  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Schitonema  eriapum^  Mont,  is  found  in  Lord  Auckland's  group  and 
elsewhere,  attached  to  the  fronds  of  the  smaller  marine  Ahne. 
9  ^^ 
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103.  The  third  group  contains  many  exquisite  microscopic 
objects,  some  of  which  may  be  contemplated  with  firesh  admi- 
ration every  time  they  are  submitted  to  the  magnifier.  We 
have  no  longer  simple,  linear,  or  vittate  markings,  but  the  cuticle 
is  cellular  or  areolate.  Some  are  simple  and  disciform,  as 
Co8cmodi8CU8,  or  the  discs  are  marked  with  radiating  lines,  as 
Actvnocydus  and  Acti/noptychus  ;  others  angular,  as  Amjphir 
tetras  cmtedUuvicma,  which  occurs  not  only  in  a  fossil  state, 
but  recent,  in  England  and  Jamaica ;  but  curious  as  these 
are,  the  crown  of  all  are  such  genera  as  Igthmia,  (Fig.  7,  6,) 
and  BiddkUphia,  both  of  which  show,  in  the  most  admi- 
rable way,  the  mode  of  increase  of  the  frustulea  In  some  of 
these,  every  frustule  is  attached  by  a  short  stem  to  its  neigh- 
bour. Sporangia  are  rarely  formed.  As  such  genera  as  Cosci- 
TiocUactM  and  ActvnocyolAis^  &a,  abound  in  the  Baltic,  they 
are  probably  not  rare  in  Great  Britain.  A  few  words  must 
still  be  added  respecting  the  curious  BaciZlaria  paradoxa^ 
the  motions  of  which  I  have  had  more  than  one  opportunity 
of  observing.  The  firustules,  which  are  long  and  slender,  slip 
over  each  other,  yet  so  as  always  to  adhere,  so  that  the  whole 
mass  is  in  motion,  though  at  the  same  time  several  groups  of 
firustules  are  moving  in  contrary  directions.  The  cause  of 
this  motion  is  wholly  unknown,  but  it  is  most  probably  mecha- 
nical, and  not  vital  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  jerks,  the 
return  being  almost  in  the  same  path  as  the  procession.  The 
motion  is  more  or  less  perfectly  isochronal : — ''  An  obstacle  is 
not  evaded,  but  pushed  aside ;  or,  if  sufficient  to  avert  the 
the  onward  course,  the  latter  is  detained  for  a  time  equal  to 
that  which  it  would  have  occupied  in  its  forward  progress,  and 
then  retires  from  the  impediment  as  if  it  had  accomplished  its 
full  course.*' — Smith,  L  c.  The  same  author  estimates  the 
motion  of  diflferent  species  as  follows : — 

BaciUaria  paradoxa,        ^  inch  per  second. 

Pinnvlaria  obUmgay 

Pleurosigma  atrigosum, 

NUzachia  linearis, 

PinnAjbUiria  radioaa, 
As  regards  utility,  it  is  certain  that  mjnriads  of  moUusca  feed 
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upon  Diatomacece  almost  exdiisively.  Dr.  Hooker  tells  us 
that  he  does  not  remember  to  have  examined  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  of  any  Salpa  between  the  latitudes  of  the  N. 
Tropic  and  80^  S.  which  did  not  contain  the  remains  of  Dior- 
tamacecB.  Dictyocha  aculeata  was  universally  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  those  he  opened  when  off  Victoria-land.  TripoU 
powder  is  largely  used  for  polishing,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
composed  of  silex,  and  some  sjiecies  form  valuable  tests  of  the 
power  and  clearness  of  microscopes.  Though  the  greater  part 
of  Diatomacece  do  not  readily  enter  into  a  state  of  decom- 
position, the  CymbeUece  form  an  exception,  probably  from 
comparative  defect  of  silex. 

4.   CONFEBVACEiE,  Ag. 

Threads  articulated,  simple  or  branched,  attached  or  more 
rarely  free;  mosdy  of  an  herbaceous  green.  Cells  generally 
longer  than  their  diameter.  Propagation  by  minute  zoospores, 
or  metamorphosed  joints. 

104.  This  is  a  vast  tribe  consisting  of  very  numerous  species, 
which  are  in  general  of  very  simple  structure,  but  according  to 
their  mode  of  aggregation,  or  branching  of  the  threads,  exhi- 
bit extremely  varied  aspect&  They  grow  in  various  situations, 
both  in  fresh  and  salt  water :  in  thermal  springs,  on  the  bare 
soil,  when  su£Biciently  moist  to  afford  nutriment^  on  exposed 
rocks,  on  the  leaves  or  fronds  of  aquatic  plants,  indeed,  in 
almost  every  situation  in  which  vegetable  life  can  be  sustained; 
but  we  must  not  extend  the  term  to  those  productions  which 
affect  mineral  solutions  and  liquids,  impr^nated  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  with  organic  matter,  for  they  are  mere  states  of 
different  moulds,  which  may  occasionally  be  detected  in  the 
act  of  bearing  normal  fruit  Nor  am  I  indined  to  include 
those  nearly  colourless  species  which  grow  parasitically  on  dead 
or  diseased  animals,  as  I  feel  convinced,  notwithstanding  the 
very  curious  phenomena  they  exhibit,  that  they  are  really  states 
of  Fungi  If,  however,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  true  Algae, 
their  place  will  be  here,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  describe  the 
peculiarities  they  exhibit  under  this  head. 

105.  The  threads  are  either  simple  or  branched,  and  contain  a 
nearly  colourless  endochrome,  as  in  moulds;  and,  indeed,  it  Was 
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long  since  observed  by  Carus,*  that  the  portions  of  a  salaman- 
der which  were  above  the  surface  of  the  water  produced  a 
MucoTy  while  those  immersed  gave  rise  to  an  Achlya,    In  the 
simple  species,  the  endochrome  in  the  clavate  tips  gradually 
becomes  organised,    producing   subelliptic  bodies   with  two 
lateral  appendages,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to 
move  with  great  celerity.    These  escape  either  by  a  lateral,  or 
more  frequently  by  a  terminal  aperture ;   and  as  soon  as  the 
contents  are  discharged,  the  dissepiment  becomes  convex,  the 
penultimate  joint  swells,  and  gives  rise  to  a  new  fertfle  articula- 
tion.    This  process  is  repeated  till  the  vital  powers  of  the 
threads  are  exhausted.    In  Achlya  proliferay  however,  the 
new  sporangia  are  formed  after  the  manner  of  the  branchlets 
of  a  Cladophora,  on  either  side,  at  the  base  of  the  eflfete  joint ; 
and  this  process  being  repeated,  we  have  a  bifid  thread.     In 
this  case  also,  the  spores  have  two  flagelliform  appendages,  and 
in  both  they  give  rise  to  new  plants,  sometimes  germinating 
m  sitUy  sometimes  after  the  discharge  of  the  spores,  when  de- 
tained by  means  of  a  delicate  membrane,  in  the  shape  of  a  glo- 
bose head.   The  flagelliform  appendages  in  Saprolegnia  ferax^ 
as  observed  by  Thuret^  are  terminal    The  globular  sporangia^ 
observed  by  the  same  admirable  writer,  with  their  spores,  re- 
semble so  closely  those  of  some  of  the  mucorine  Fungi,  that  I 
should  not  hesitate,  were  there  any  other  instance  of  the  produc- 
tion of  zoospores  with  flagelliform  appendages  amongst  Fungi, 
about  their  removal  firom  Algae.  There  is  still  room  for  further 
investigation,  and,  perhaps,  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon 
the  question  by  examining  the  growth  of  the  mould,  which 
attacks  living  flies  in  autumn  imder  different  circumstances. 
It  will,  I  think,  eventually  appear  that  the  Empaaa  of  the  fly 
is  but  a  form  of  Botrytia  Bdsaianay  and  if  so,  the  fungal 
nature  of  these  productions  will  be  placed  beyond  doubt    The 
cellulose  of  which  their  vesicles  are  composed,  presents  a  beau- 
tiful blue  tint  under  iodine,  and  is  apparently  far  purer  than 
in  most  Fungi  or  Algae. 

106.  A  large  quantity  of  the  Confervacece  consist  of  simple 
unbranched  articulated  threads,  increasing  in  length  by  con- 
•  Act.  Nov.  Leop.lfS 
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stant  division  of  their  endochrome,  and  propagated  either  by 
the  rupture  of  the  threads,  or  by  active  granules  formed  within 
their  articulations,  and  escaping  by  a  r^ular  aperture.     They 
vary  in  the  consistency  or  breadth  of  the  common  tube,  which 
is  sometimes  gelatinous,  sometimes  membranaceous,  sometimes 
almost  cartilaginous ;  in  the  length  and  constriction  of  their 
joints ;   in  the  abundance  and  depth  of  tint  of  their  endo^ 
chroma     None  of  the  more  typical  species  seem  to  form  any 
distinct  spores,  apart  from  the  zoosporea     The  branched  Con- 
fervcB  are  very  often  marine,  but  by  no  means  exclusively  so, 
and  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  size.     The  tufts  which 
they  produce  vary  much  in  density,  as  do  their  filaments  in 
rigidity ;  and  in  one  species,  which  occurs  in  mountain  streams, 
they  are  so  dense  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  solid  balls  of 
various  size,  resembling  strongly,  in  some  respects,  the  hair 
balls  which  are  formed  in  the  stomachs  of  some  ruminating 
animals.    One  ^|)ecies,  (7.  mi/rahilAs,  Ag.,  is  so  large  and  rigid, 
as  to  form  a  convenient  matrix  for  the  development  of  the 
spores  of  one  of  the  red  seaweeds,  and  hence  it  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  elder  Agardh,  in  accordance  with  his  notions  as 
to  the  metamorphosis  of  one  species  of  Alga  into  another,  that 
a  Conferva  is  capable  of  assuming  a  higher  d^ree  of  organ- 
ization, and  attaining  the  dignity  of  one  of  tiie  Rhodosperms. 
A  minute  inspection,  however,  of  specimens  soon  detects  the 
fallacy,  and  exhibits  the  true  nature  of  the  phenomenon.     It 
was  said  above,  that  the  gelatinous  element  varies  very  much. 
This  is  the  case  both  in  the  simple  and  branched  speciea     In 
the  former  instance,  the  effect  is  only  that  of  making  the  com- 
mon mass  more  slippery;  but  where  the  threads  are  branched, 
the  increase  of  this  element  in  quantity  and  consistence  will 
at  length  produce  fronds,  according  to  the  d^ree  of  condensa- 
tion, more  or  less  comparable  to  those  of  Nostoc.    We  have, 
accordingly,  delicate  Drapamcddice  and  Stygeodonia,  which 
hardly  hang  together,  and  whose  masses  are  destroyed  by  any- 
thing except  the  most  delicate  handling;  while  in  Chcetophora, 
the  jelly  is  so  firm  as  to  form  globose  or  comiform  masses, 
approaching  even  the  firmer  liiwla/rice  in  consistence.     In 
point  of  structure,  there  is  no  material  difference,  and  the 
endochrome  is  frequently  resolved  into  active  granule&     In 
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Stygeodonium,  however,  the  endochrome  sometimes  puts  on 
another  appearance,  and  is  divided  into  new  endochromes, 
after  the  fashion  of  some  of  the  simple  Algae,  and  in  Chceto- 
phora,  as  first  discovered  by  myself,  when  a  very  young 
botanist,  near  Dunfitaffiiage  Castle,  the  threads  are  studded 
with  globose  lateral  cysts.  Muller^  informs  us  that  in  C. 
tubercvloaay  he  has  repeatedly  seen  two  kinds  of  cysts,  one 
scarlet,  and  constituting  antheridia,  the  other  larger,  and  at 
length  producing  spore&  He  further  asserts  that  the  female 
cysts  germinate,  that  the  protruded  thread  is  at  length  incor- 
porated with  the  elongated  antheridium,  and  that  repxxluctive 
spores  are  generated  by  the  mixture  of  the  two  endochrome& 
This  requires  confirmation,  and  the  mcxre  so,  because  what  he 
describes  as  the  process  of  germination  and  development 
evidently  belongs  to  some  RivvXa/ria.  Kutzing^  considers 
his  report  as  fabulous,  and  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  his  opinion. 
He  confirms  his  observations,  however,  so  fad*  as  the  female 
cysts  are  concerned.  Processes  distinct  from  the  branches 
were  many  years  since  pointed  out  to  me,  by  Mr.  Broome,  in 
Oladophora  gloTnerata,  but  not  in  such  a  condition  as  to  con- 
vince me  that  they  were  really  fruit. 

107.  Having  once  obtained  a  sporangial  form  of  firuit^  the 
transition  to  those  plants  which  Kutzing  has  placed  in  a  separate 
section,  under  the  name  of  Chantrcmsicef  is  very  easy.  Chh- 
rotylium,  which  has,  I  believe,  been  found  in  Great  Britain,  is 
a  higher  form  of  Chcetophora,  with  a  di£ferentiation  of  certain 
joints  after  the  manner  of  StygeocUmvum,  and  fruit  like  that  of 
Chcetophora.  The  fertile  joints  form  concentric  zones,  in  the 
convex  gelatinous  mass,  according,  probably,  with  successive 
periods  of  growth.  Cfhantrtinsia,  which  has  clusters  of  such 
cysts,  is  distinguished  by  a  purple  tint,  and  approaches  CaUir- 
iha/mnion  in  habit^  while  Ghroolepua  differs  frt)m  all  in  its 
golden  colour  (changing,  however,  in  the  herbarium,  to  grey- 
ish green),  and  its  affecting  damp  waUs,  trunks  of  trees,  leaves, 
and  other  objects,  and  never,  I  believe,  growing  in  water.  The 
fruit  of  these  plants  wants  ftirther  study.  Oongroseira  is  at 
present  imperfectly  known,  but  if  Kutsring's  account  be  quite 

•  Flora,  1842,  p.  513,  tab.  3. 

t  PhycoL  Gen.  p.  ^26,  tab.  10,  fig.  ii. 
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correct^  each  joint  of  the  terminal  bundles  of  threads  is  a  dis- 
tinct female  cyst 

108.  A  number  of  Alg»  occur  in  warm  climates,  whose  real 
nature  is  masked  by  an  abimdance  of  calcareous  matter. 
These  were  formerly,  with  a  few  exceptions,  referred  as  coral- 
lines to  the  animal  kingdom.  Like  the  underground  Fungi, 
they  yary  much  in  structure,  and  have  very  different  affinities. 
Some  of  these  seem  to  be  doeely  related  to  true  ConfervcBy 
though  often  classed  with  Siphanece.  AcetaJbvlaria^  (Fig.  41,) 
which  in  form  and  marking  resembles  somewhat  Copri/nua 
pUcatilis,  bears  a  whorl  of  threads,  united  laterally  into  an 
orbicular  disc,  seated  on  a  delicate  peduncle,  with  a  few  free- 
branched  threads  springing  from  the  umbiUcua  Polyphyaa  is 
somewhat  similar  in  the  disposition  of  the  component  parts, 
which  are  however  free.  Several  species,  though  firm,  are  not 
calcareous.  The  genus  Anadyomene  differs  only  from  dado- 
phoray  in  having  its  branched  threads  united  into  a  membrane, 
which  exhibits  the  most  elegant  marking.  Valonia  consists  of 
large  cells  or  sacs,  which  are  simple  or  branched,  and  repeatedly 
constricted.  Whether  there  is  a  dissepiment  or  no  at  the  con- 
strictions I  am  unable  to  ascertain,  but  in  BictyospkcBria,  the 
surface  of  which  is  marked  with  the  outlines  of  hexagonal 
cells,  there  are  strong  dissepiments. 

109.  The  typical  species  are  distributed  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  globe,  some  of  which  luxuriate  at  the  Cape,  and  in  the 
lower  parts  of  South  America,  the  smaller  species  ascending 
to  very  high  latitudes  and  altitudes.  They  abound  in  the 
islands  of  the  Antarctic,  where  they  generally  differ  from 
northern  species.  Cladophora  crispcUa,  under  various  forms, 
is  extremely  plentiful  in  India,  descending  as  low  as  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  where  it  forms  dense  woolly  masses,  studded 
with  Dicxtomdcece  or  Chcmtranaiay  exactly  as  it  might  be 
found  in  the  Thames.  Though  the  northern  species  sometimes 
attain  considerable  size,  whether  as  regards  thickness  and 
rigidity,  as  Conferva  Melagonium,  which  Dr.  Sutherland  has 
found  five  feet  long,  or  denseness  of  mass,  as  Cladophora  rupee- 
trisy  none  of  them  can  vie  with  Conferva  clavata,  or  Clado- 
phora mirahUis,    The  aberrant  groups  are  inhabitants  of 
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warm  climates.  There  is  no  representative  on  our  own  coasts, 
though  several  occur  in  the  Mediterranean ;  nor  do  they  appear 
in  New  Zealand  Acetabvlcuria  occurs  in  New  Guinea^  and 
Dictyosphceria  in  Galega  and  Rawack.  Polyphyaa  is  abun- 
dant in  King  George's  Sound  Aruxdyomene  occurs  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Canaries,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  All 
of  these  appear  to  me  nearly  related  to  Confervay  from  which 
I  think  they  ought  not  to  be  separated,  especially  while  we 
are  ignorant  of  their  fruit  Confervos  sometimes  abound  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  be  extremely  injurious.  After  floods,  for 
instance,  where  the  water  stands  several  days,  they  sometimes 
luxuriate  so  much,  as  on  their  subsidence  to  form  a  uniform 
paper-like  mass,  to  which  the  name  of  meteoric  paper  has 
been  given.  Till  the  stratum  becomes  perfectly  dry,  which  is 
a  slow  process^  except  on  the  outer  surfiace,  the  smell  is  often 
very  disagreeable,  and  the  gas  generated  from  it  renders  the 
meadows  extremely  unwhplesome.  Confervce  a£ford  an  enor- 
mous supply  of  food  to  aquatic  animals,  and  when  fresh,  purify 
the  air  by  the  exhalation  of  oxygen.  Otherwise,  they  do  not 
seem  to  answer  any  especial  purpose  in  human  economy. 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  virtue  of  Confervce  in  imiting  broken 
bones,  and  supposes  that  the  name  is  derived  from  conferrur- 
mimcmdo;  but,  like  most  Latin  etymology,  this  is  probably 
incorrect  The  natural  derivation  is  from  conferveo,  on  ac- 
count of  the  bubbles  of  air  which  are  given  off  by  the  fila^ 
mentous  mass. 

,  5.   BaTRACHOSP£RMK£,  Aff. 

Threads  incorporated  into  a  solid  axis,  surroimded  by  gela- 
tine, or  converted  into  a  cellular  tube ;  branchlets  short,  festi- 
giate,  whorled,  or  scattered,  sometimes  forming  interrupted 
knots;  fruit,  aggr^ated  or  solitary  on  the  branchlets,  con- 
sisting of  metamorphosed  cells. 

110.  A  small  but  very  beautiful  group  of  Algae,  consisting  of 
gelatinous  threads,  variously  woven  into  a  branched  cylindrical 
frond  The  superficial  branches  are  either  scattered  over  the 
whole  plant,  or  collected  into  little  knots,  which  make  the  plants 
appear  like  necklacea  They  vary  from  green  to  black,  passing 
through  intermediate  shades  of  oUve  or  piurple.     Fruit  is  pro- 
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duced  either  scattered  or  in  masses,  and  arises  from  transformed 
joints,  as  in  some  OoMtharrmia,  a  circumstance  which  shews  a 
doee  afBnity  to  Cfhcmtrcmaiay  which  differs  only  in  the  endo- 
dirome.   In  Thorea  the  branchlets  are  scattered,  in  consequence 
of  which  no  knots  are  formed ;  but  the  habit  is  the  same,  and 
the  purple  or  lilac  tint  assumed  in  dr jdng  is  a  confirmation  of 
its  relation  to  Batrtichospermv/in.     In  Lemanea  there  is  a 
most  curious  departure  from  the  normal  form.    The  threads 
are  at  first  precisely  like  those  of  a  Conferva.    Certain  jointe, 
however,  are  protruded  from  the  sides,  after  the  manner  of  the 
first  divisions  of  the  thread  in  Cladophora  ;  these  rapidly  in- 
crease both  in  length  and  breadth,  by  means  of  transverse 
aad  vertical  division;  a  cavity  is  formed  in  the  centre;  the  walls 
are  lined  with  large  transparent  cells  firom  which  articulated 
threads  are  sent  forth  horizontally  into  the  cavity,  either  from 
every  point  of  the  sur&ce  or  in  whorls,  insomuch  that  the 
strudinre  is  almost  that  of  a  CymopoUa,  or  Batrachoape)  mum 
turned  inside  out     The  structure  was  described,  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  by  Mr  Thwaites  and  Kutzing  (Phya  Gen. 
p.  322,  tab.  19),  and  is  a  very  curious  case  of  departure  from 
the  usual  cycle  of  growth  in  allied  Algae.   Something,  however, 
is  still  deficient  as  regards  the  mode  of  origination  of  the  large 
pellucid  cells  which  line  the  Ulva-like  tube,  and  the  formation 
of  the  central  cavity.     It  is  uncertain  whether  it  arises  by 
absorption,  or  whether  cells  are  formed  round  it    Cym/ypolia^ 
which  aboimds  in  calcareous  matter,  has  the  same  cellular  mem- 
branous central  thread  as  Lemcmeay  but  the  whorls  of  the  fertile 
threads  are  external,  while  QaUucaura,  Den.  (Alydvmi,  Ag.)  is 
in  structure  almost  identical,  except  in  its  calcareous  matter,  with 
Thorea.*  The  zoospores  have  not  yet  been  observed.  The  more 
typical  species  are  for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,    but   others,   as    Cymopolia  and    Oalaxauray 
which  contain  a  good  deal  of  calcareous  matter,  are  found  in 

*  At  least  according  to  Decaisne's  yiew&  The  figure  of  Bafy$ium 
rugosum,  by  KUtzing,  differs  materially  from  the  report  of  Decaisne,  who 
does  not  coincide  with  KUtzing  in  his  views  as  to  structure.  I  have  not 
materials  to  examine  the  point  myself.  See  Ann.  d.  Sc  Nat.,  2  S6r., 
V*  18,  p.  118*    I  have  not  seen  Wartmann*s  Essay  on  Lemanea. 
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various  warm  dimaies,  none  of  the  species  occurring  so  £Bur 
north  as  our  own  coasta  Batroushosperrmum  occurs  in  the 
Ganges,  in  North  America,  Hennite  Island  near  Cape  Horn, 
and  New  Zealand ;  and  Thorea  is  found  in  the  latter  country, 
and  in  Bourbon.  B.  vagum,  of  New  Zealand,  is  not  distin- 
guishable from  specimens  gathered  on  Snowdon.  One  curious 
drcumstanoe  in  the  genus  Batradiosperm/wniy  of  which,  as 
mentioned  above,  we  shall  find  instances  again,  amongst  the 
rose-coloured  Algae,  is  that  the  threads  of  the  knot-like  masses 
send  decurrent  joints  down  the  stem,  thus  making  that  com- 
pound which  was  originally  simpla  The  genus  is  not  con- 
fined to  firesh  water ;  one  species  at  least  flourishes  in  the  sea. 
They  are  exactly  analogous  to  MesogUea  amongst  the  Melano- 
sperms,  and  to  Crouania,  &c.  amongst  the  Rhodosperms. 

6.   HYDRODICTYBiE,  Dcu. 

Threads  forming  a  reticulated  sac,  producing  minute  zoospores 
from  their  endochrome.  Zoospores  arranging  themselves  into 
polygons,  and  at  length  uniting  and  swelling  into  new  nets. 

111.  A  small  but  singular  tribe  of  Algae,  remarkable 
alike  for  the  net-Uke  form  and  singular  mode  of  repro- 
duction. The  common  Hydrodictyon  virieidatwm  is  found 
in  ponds,  and  resembles  a  long  purse  with  regular  reticula- 
tiona  At  first  sight,  the  joints  of  which  the  net-work  is  com- 
posed appear  like  those  of  an  ordinary  Conferva,  consisting 
of  two  sacs,  one  within  the  other,  of  which  the  inner  contains 
a  granular  endochrome;  after  a  time,  however,  these  joints 
swell,  and  idtimately,  by  the  organization  of  the  endo- 
chrome, become  so  many  new  planta  Dr.  Areschoug*  has 
pointed  out,  in  a  very  interesting  paper,  the  mode  in  which 
this  change  takes  place.  The  granular  mass  gives  rise,  at  a 
certain  period  of  growth,  to  a  number  of  elliptic  grains  endowed 
with  active  motion.  These  become  attached  to  each  other  by 
their  extremities,  so  as  to  form  a  net-work  ;  union  takes  place 
between  the  several  bodies,  and  ill  process  of  time  a  new  indi- 
vidual is  formed,  which  becomes  free  by  the  absorption  of  the 
external  walls.  If  the  genera  Microdictyon  and  Talero- 
dictyon  really  belong  to  this  group,  the  species  grow  in  salt  as 
*  Linn.  v.  xvi,  tab.  5,  and  De  Hydrodictyo  utariculari  Dissert 
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well  88  fresh  water,  and  are  widely  distributed,  as  in  the  Bed 
Sea^  Sandwich  Islands,  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Nagasaki  The 
affinity  of  these  two  genera  is  possibly  rather  with  Anadyomene^ 
to  which  genus  one  at  least  is  referred  by  Dr.  Montague.  If 
these  are  excluded  there  is  but  a  single  representative,  which  is 
too  peculiar  in  its  characters  to  admit  of  union  with  any  other 
group.  This  curious  production  inhabited  the  pond  in  the  Old 
Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge,  for  many  years.  I  believe  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  origin  of  new  plants 
firom  the  individual  joints,  specimens  illustrative  of  which  I  re- 
ceived from  him  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  In  this  state  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  attractive  object  for  the 
microscope. 

7.  NosTOCHiNE-«,  Ag. 

Threads  very  slender,  moniliform,  invested  with  gelatine, 
which  is  at  length  to  aU  appearance  common  to  the  mass,  but 
at  first  apportioned  to  each  individual  thread ;  propagation  by 
the  division  of  the  threads,  or  by  zoospores. 

112.  Though  the  species  of  which  this  section  is  composed 
agree  dosely  in  character,  their  habit  is  very  diflferent  The 
thin  stratum  of  some  species  of  AnaJximvciy  differing  little  in 
appearance  from  some  minute  Conferva,  when  compared  with 
one  of  the  almost  gigantic  species  of  Nostoc^  which  float  in 
the  lakes  of  Thibet,  or  occupy  damp  ground  in  New  Zealand, 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  widely  different,  and  yet  there  is  a 
close  series  of  forms  leading  up  directiy  from  the  most  humble 
to  the  most  highly-developed  species.  All  are  characterised  by 
necklaces  of  spores,  surrounded  for  the  most  part  by  firm  and 
copious  jelly,  of  which  some  privil^ed  joints  are  larger  than 
the  rest  The  gelatinous  element  sometimes  forms  large  wavy 
expansions  or  pruniform  bodies,  but  in  many  it  constitutes  a 
mere  stratum,  sometimes  of  littie  density,  either  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  adhering  to  the  damp  naked  soil. 
Thuret  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  directed  attention  to  the 
mode  of  increase  of  these  Algse.  He  perceived  in  Nostoc  verm- 
cosvmi  that  the  threads  broke  up  into  firagments,  burst  through 
the  common  envelope,  and  became  dispersed  in  the  water.  In 
this  condition  they  were  endowed  with  spontaneous  motion,  a 
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peculiarity  which  Thuret  observes  exists  in  many  Algse,  which 
frequent  running  streams,  the  motile  bodies  being  thus  enabled 
to  contend  against  the  current  These  fragmentary  threads 
divide  longitudinally  and  transversely,  at  last  constituting  a 
bundle  of  new  threads,  which  gradually  by  increase  of  the 
gelatinous  or  filamentous  elements,  assume  the  normal  form  of 
the  species.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  an  early  stage  of 
growth,  each  thread  has  its  own  coat  of  gelatine.  The  genus 
Hormoeiphon  (Fig.  21)  is  therefore  not  separated  from 
Nostoc  with  STiffident  reason.  Derb^  has  recorded  the  trans- 
formation of  the  moniliform  joints  into  zoosporea  This,  how- 
ever, requires  confirmation,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  fruit,  whether  consisting  of  zoospores  or  not,  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  enlarged  joints.  The  mode  of  increase  observed 
by  Thiuret  is  probably  not  strictly  propagation,  but  is  rather  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  in  Pahnellece, 

1 13.  In  Noatoc  there  are,  as  just  said,  individual  joints  which 
exceed  the  rest  in  diameter.  These  larger  joints  will  in  all 
probability  eventually  prove  to  be  connected  with  the  fructi- 
ficatioa  But  these  swollen  joints  are  still  more  remarkable  in 
ATuihaina  and  its  allies,  where  they  are  also  accompanied  by 
connecting  cells,  differing  from  the  others  in  size,  but  not 
acquiring  a  dense  endochrome.  In  Sphcerozyga  Ca/rmichadii 
the  fruit-ceUs  are  oblong,  and  their  endochrome  of  a  vivid 
green,  in  S.  Thwaitesii,  Broomei,  and  Berkdeyana,  their  form 
is  more  elliptic,  and  their  colom:  brown.  They  are  sometimes 
solitary,  but  more  frequently  they  foUow  each  other  in  conti- 
nuous chains,  or  in  abrupt  groups,  consisting  of  from  two  to 
five  individuals.  The  connecting  cells  are  sometimes  clothed 
with  cilia,  in  which  case  they  may  be  either  terminal  or 
situated  indifferently.  In  the  last-mentioned  species  the 
young  threads  are  inclosed,  two  or]^three  together,  in  a  mucous 
sheath.  This  prepares  the  way  for  Spermoaeiray  in  which 
there  is  constantly  a  membranous  tube  to  each  thread  The 
joints  are  short,  and  less  decidedly  moniliform,  the  fruit  cells 
more  inclined  to  be  globose,  and  the  connecting  cells  some- 
times, though  not  constantly,  pale  rose  coloured  They  ap- 
proach very  near  to  OsciUatorece. 
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114.  The  species  of  this  group  are  very  widely  distributed ;  a 
species  of  NostoCy  or  according  to  received  nomenclature,  Hot- 
masiphon,  abounds  to  such  a  degree  in  the  Polar  regions,  that 
it  affords  a  welcome  food,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  modification 
of  cellulose,  without  any  deleterious  admixture.    The  species 
is  produced  upon  the  soft  and  almost  boggy  slopes  bordering 
on  the  sea,  but  is  carried  about  by  winds  in  every  direction, 
rolling  over  the  surface  of  the  ice  and  snow,  and  affording 
a  nidus  for  Podurce,  and  a  little  spider,  Desoria  arctica,*    It 
has  been  found  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  firom  the  land ;  each 
plant  lies  in  a  smaU  depression  in  the  snow  upon  the  ice.     It 
proved  for  more  palatable  than  the  true  Tripe  de  roche,  as 
was  indeed  probable  from  the  extensive  use  which  is  made 
by  the  Chinese  of  an  aquatic  species  Nostoc  edule,  Berk,  and 
Mont.,  which  is  dried,  and  forms  an  ingredient  in  their  soups. 
Two  species^  the  common  Nostoc,  which  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere occurs  as  far  s6uth  as  the  Canary  Isles,  and  also  in 
Bolivia,  and  N.  microacopi/wm,  Carm. ,  were  found  by  Dr.  Hooker 
in  Kerguelen's  Land  :  both  on  wet  rocks,  near  the  sea.     Dr. 
Thomson  found  several  species  in  the  salt  lakes  of  Thibet, 
floating  on  their  surface,  and  attaining  a  considerable  size,  or 
on  the  marshy  brackish  ground     The  genus  also  appears  in 
French  Guiana.   A  very  splendid  Sphcerozyga  occurred  in  the 
Antarctic  regions,  and  the  warm  springs  of  India  are  not 
without  their  representative.     The  species  of  Sphcerozyga 
which  occur  in  such  situations  are  often  used  as  an  outward 
application  for  glandular  affections,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  have  some  effect,  since  Henry  observed  that  they  contain 
minute  quantities  of  an  alkaline  iodida 

115.  It  has  been  asserted  that  these  productions  are  nothing 
more  than  states  of  lichens,  a  doctrine  to  which,  however,  I  can- 
not subscribe ;  for  though  it  is  true  that  the  fronds  of  the  Colle- 
mal  lichens  do  contain  gonidia  arranged  in  little  necklaces,  this 
appears  to  be  a  mere  case  of  analogy.  The  only  difference, 
mdeed,  which  exists  between  ordinary  Lichens  and  CoUemals, 
is  the  prevalence  of  the  gelatinous  element^  and  probably  as  a 
consequence  the  greater  adherence  of  the  gonidia  The  masses 

•  Sutherland,  Joamal  of  a  Voyage  in  Baffin's  Bay,  p.  cxciv. 
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of  NostochvnecB  are  for  the  moBt  part  more  or  less  shapeless 
and  irregular,  where  they  do  not  assume  a  globular  or  elliptic 
form.  But  I  have  a  species  with  a  linear  dichotomous  flagelli- 
form  frond,  which  creeps  over  naked  albuminous  soil  of  the 
San  Pedro,  in  Texas,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Charles 
Wright  It  is  Nostoc  jUii/gelMforme^  Berk,  and  Curt,  No.  3809. 
The  substance  is  firm,  but  there  is  no  external  envelope.  One 
of  the  most  curious  genera  is  Monormiay  which  forms  floating 
masses  of  jelly  on  the  top  of  brackish  water.  The  necklaces 
are  of  immense  length,  and,  together  with  the  jelly  whidi 
surrounds  them,  form  branched  masses,  which  wave  with  the 
slightest  motion  of  the  fluid.  In  general,  the  species  prefer 
fresh  or  brackish  water,  a  few  only  flourish  when  fully  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sea.  Floating  masses  are  likewise  formed 
ocdEiaonally  in  large  ponds  or  lakes,  which  assume  in  conse- 
quence a  delicate  green  tinge.  Mr.  Thomson  has  described 
a  curious  species  which  he  calls  Sphasrozyga  api/ralis,  as  pro- 
ducing such  an  effect,  together  with  an  allied  Alga  which 
assumes  almost  a  membranous  form,  to  which  Morren  has  g^ven 
the  name  of  Aphxx/nAzomenon  vruywrvwra,*  The  lake  at 
Glaslough  (sea-green  lake)  in  Monaghan  owes  its  colour, 
according  to  Drummond,  to  OsciUatoria  cerugeacena^f 

8.  OSCILLATORI^,  Ag. 

Threads  articulated,  simple,  or  branched  by  the  diversion 
of  a  metamorphosed  cell ;  more  rarely  by  the  protrusion  of 
the  central  cord,  consequent  on  the  rupture  of  its  outer  coat 
CeUs  generally  very  narrow.  Propagation  by  minute  zoospores, 
where  the  mode  of  fructification  haa  been  ascertained. 

116.  This  division  is  strictly  parallel  with  ConfervdcecB  and 
Nostochmece,  and  the  species  rise  gradually  in  each,  from  simple 
to  compound  forms,  Conferva  leading  to  ChcBtophora,  Ana- 
baina  to  NoatoCy  and  Calothrix  to  Rwularid.  In  deference 
to  established  usage,  I  had  determined  to  keep  the  two  latter 
distinct  but  on  mature  reflection,  it  did  not  appear  that  I 

♦  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  L,  p.  83. 

t  Annals  of  Nat  Hist  vol  L  p.  1,  The  connection  of  the  words  glas, 
glass,  glastum,  and  vitrum,  is  very  carious.  V itrum  mean*  glass,  sea- 
green,  and  woad,  and  we  have  the  same  meanings  in  the  three  first-men- 
tioned words.    Perhaps  the  word  glastum  was  invented  by  Cesar. 
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could  do  so  consistently,  if  Nostoc  and  Choetophora  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  simpler  forms.  The  species  are  extremely 
numerous,  though  in  general  obscure;  a  few,  however,  are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and  none  more  so  than  Petalo- 
nerrui  aiatumy  in  which  the  investing  tube  is  so  broad,  and 
the  lines  of  growth  so  distinct,  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
beauty  of  the  colouring,  the  characters  seem  to  point  to  some- 
thing much  higher  in  the  scale  of  vegetation.  OaetUatorice 
occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world  under  some  form  or  other;  and 
though  the  greater  part  inhabit  fresh  water,  damp  shady  spots, 
or  rocks  down  which  water  trickles,  they  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  the  sea,  where  perhaps  they  attain  their  greatest 
size.  Numerous  species  affect  thermal  springs,  and  a  very 
noble  kind,  of  a  deep  red,  forms  thick  woolly  fleeces  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  India,  as  in  the  hot  valleys  of  the  great  Kunjeet, 


Fig.  35. 

Erythronema  Bookerianum,  Berk. 

Magnified  from  specimens  received  from  Dr.  Hooker,  gathered  in 
nullahs,  at  Fitcoree. 

ascending  up  to  the  subalpine  regions,  which  border  the  Hima- 
layas.    A  few  grow  like  Lichens  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  and 
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I  have  a  beautiftil  species  which  has  its  seat  on  old  bones  in 
South  Carolina  The  most  singular  habit  is,  however,  pos- 
sessed by  one  genus,  analogous  to  that  of  the  larger  floating 
Algae.  But  instead  of  forming  circumscribed  patches,  it 
spreads  for  many  miles  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  in  the  form  of  a  red  brown  scum, 
the  little  faggots  of  threads  of  which  it  is  composed,  resem- 


Fig.  36. 

Trichodetmium  eryikrceum,  Ehr. 

Magnified  from  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Darwin,  compared  with 
Dr.  Montagne's  analysis  in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.,  S4r.  3,  vol.  ii.  tab.  10. 

bling  minute  fragments  of  chopped  hay.  It  is  even  conjectured 
that  the  Red  Sea  may  have  acquired  its  denomination  from 
this  little  Alga,  which  is  very  prevalent  there,  and  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  to  all  observing  navigators.*  It  is  curious 
that,  in  some  instances,  this  scum  emits  a  disagreeable  pungent 
smell,  affecting  strongly  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thereby 
causing  temporary  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  troublesome 
sneezing.     The  property  of  emitting  an  lulpleasant  odour  is 

*  One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  this  phenomenon  is  in  Osbeck's 
Voyage. 
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not,  however,  oonfined  to  the  genus  Trichodeamium ;  some 
of  the  common  species  of  OsdUatoria  emit  a  strong  odour 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  similar  to  that  of  the  common  Chara, 
insomuch  that  on  one  occasion  I  was  obliged  to  have  a  water 
tub  scraped,  to  remove  the  Algse  which  had  taken  possession 
of  its  sides  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  extremely  disagreeable, 
and  to  cause  sometimes  severe  headacha 

117.  The  true  OsdUatoricBy  forming  a  slimy  stratum,  which 
though  thin  at  first  gradually  acquires  a  certain  degree  of  thick- 
ness, so  as  to  peel  off  in  flakes,  in  consequence  of  the  decay 
of  the  older  growtha  They. have  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  oedUating  motion  of  the  threads.  It  is  possible  that  this 
motion  may,  in  part,  be  due  to  the  propagation  of  the  threads 
by  division  and  ultimate  separation  of  the  inclosing  mem- 
brane, to  which  also  their  radiation  from  a  common  centre, 
when  a  smaQ  portion  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  moistened  paper, 
may  be  attributable.  But,  besides  this,  many  species  possess, 
at  the  extremity,  a  tuft  of  delicate  dlia  similar  to  those 
which  occur  in  Anahamay  and  which,  like  those  on  the  spores 
of  (Edogonvu/my  are  capable  of  commimicating  motion  to  the 
body  on  which  they  are  developed.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  these  organisms  do  not  belong  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  whole  histoiy  of  their  development,  and 
their  evident  connection  with  undoubted  vegetables,  making 
such  a  notion  altogether  untenabla  A  few  of  the  species,  like 
the  N'oetochvnece^  impart  a  peculiar  tint  to  large  masses  of 
water,  a.coording  as  their  prevalent  colour  is  green  or  purple. 
Phenomena  of  this  kind  have  been  observed  in  Switzerland 
and  Scotland.* 

118.  It  was  once  supposed  that  their  endochromes  were  of  a 
totally  different  nature  from  those  of  Confervcey  consisting 
merely  of  circular  discs,  filling  up  a  common  tube,  and  finally 
expelled  from  it  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  they  are 
of  the  same  nature  as  in  other  allied  Algas ;  that  each  is  con- 
tained in  a  distinct  sac ;  and  that  multiplication  takes  place  in  the 

^  See  Lynffiya  ProUficay  t.  303 ;  and  De  CandoUe,  in  M6moire8  de  la 
Soa  Phys.,  &c.,  de  Gtendve,  vol.  iii. 
10 
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same  way  by  division  of  the  endochrome,  and  the  formation 
of  a  new  membrane  round  each  division-  It  may  be  true,  that 
in  some  instances  the  ^ac  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  discs  set 
free,  but  that  is  a  totally  different  question.  The  real  dis- 
tinctive character  resides  rather  in  their  narrowness,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  appear  annular.  This  character, 
however,  loses  its  preciseness,  in  some  cases,  either  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  endochromes  in  true  ConfervWy  or  tlieir 
elongation  in  OsciUatorioB. 

119.  Generic  characters  are  afforded  by  the  different  con- 
ditions of  the  two  principal  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, viz.,  the  external  common  tube,  and  the  endochromes. 
The  two  are  seldom  luxuriant  at  the  same  time,  and  the  differ- 
ent conditions  exhibited  by  both  are  often  very  curioua  The 
simplest  case,  perhaps,  is  that  of  OsdUatoria,  which  consists 
of  straight  or  slightly  curved  chams  of  endochromes,  contained 
in  a  common  tube.  When  disposed  to  divide,  two  of  the  en- 
dochromes, or  the  two  parts  arising  from  one  original  endo- 
chrome,- recede  from  each  other;  the  outer  tube  contracts 
at  the  point  of  divisicoi,  separates  there,  and  thus  gives  rise 
to  two  distinct  organisms.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  outer 
tube  is  of  a  less  yielding  substance,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
divided  parts  retain  their  place  in  the  tube,  which  dilates 
in  proportion  as  these  new  threads  are  again  divided ;  and 
thus  we  have  a  common  tube  containing  a  number  of 
threads,  or,  in  other  words,  we  have  the  genus  MicrocoleuSi 
The  threads  remain  in  this  cajse  perfectly  distinct,  but  fre- 
quently the  divided  ends  slip  or  grow  over  each  other, 
sometimes  becoming  attenuated,  and  thus  a  sort  of  spurious 
ramification  takes  place,  and  finally,  in  some  cases^  union  be- 
tween the  two  portions,  as  in  Ocenocoleus.  Sometimes,  again, 
it  happens  that  a  connecting  cell  is  formed,  as  in  the  Nostochine 
genus  Sphcerozyffa.  Now  if  the  thread  is  disunited  below  this 
cell,  the  next  endochrome  becomes  elongated,  and  the  original 
thread  is  thus  continued  beyond  the  fractured  portion,  being 
more  or  less  diverted  from  its  course,  and  we  have  thus  the 
peculiar  structure  of  Ccdothrix,  In  some  cases,  the  terminal 
globose  or  elliptic  ceU  is  formed  after  division,  and  sometimes 
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division  takes  place  in  the  lower  parts,  at  a  connecting  cell, 
whilOy  in  the  upper  parts,  there  is  merely  a  dislocation,  and 
sliding  of  the  two  divisions  over  each  other.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  Scytonema,  the  two  portions  grow  equally  at  the  divided 
ends,  penetrate  the  outer  tube  together,  and  thus  form  the 
binate  ramification,  which  is  so  peculiar  in  that  genus;  if, 
however,  the  thread  of  endochromes  protrudes  without  rup- 
ture, a  large  loop  appears  at  the  side,  instead  of  the  twin 
branches,  and  if  tiiis  structure  is  repeated,  we  have  a  reticulate 
frond  of  greater  or  less  r^^ulaiity,  according  as  the  increase 
has  taken  place  upon  one  system  pnly,  or  a  combination  of 
several  The  greater  or  less  tenacity  of  the  outer  tube  has 
influenced,  in  some  measure,  the  characters  of  the  vegetable, 
but  this  sometimes  goes  much  farther ;  the  tube  itself  consists 
often  of  distinct  coats,  the  number  of  which  increases  upwarda 
These  sometimes  originate  with  such  regularity  as  to  produce 
the  beautiful  striated  appearance,  which  is  so  remarkable  in 
Petalonema;  but  in  cases  where  there  is  not  so  much  regularity, 
the  different  coats  are  often  distinctly  marked,  and,  in  some 
instances,  where  the  chain  of  endochromes  extends  beyond 
the  tube,  the  edge  of  the  tough  compound  tube  is  lacerated, 
and  curled  back,  so  as  to  present  a  series  of  frills,  which 
are  complicated  in  consequence  of  the  divisions  of  the  chain 
adhering  to  each  other,  and  forming  more  or  less  regular 
ramifications.  In  Besmonema  DiUwynii,  which  has,  in 
some  parts  of  the  frond,  large  connecting  cells,  and  in  others 
simply  the  ends  of  the  threads  attenuated  and  applied  to 
each  other,  like  the  ends  of  ao  ill-set  bone,  the  outer  tube  is 
sprinkled  with  obtuse  linear  bodies  which,  perhaps,  are  indi- 
cations of  roota  Branched  anastomosing  root-like  articulated 
threads  are  freely  given  off  from  the  tube  of  Bhizonema 
imterruptmn,  which  is,  moreover,  composed  of  cells,  a  fact 
attended  by  great  difficidties,  though  not  without  parallel  in 
the  spores  of  certain  Fungi  The  cells  do  not  seem  at  all  con- 
formable with  the  endochromes,  and  their  formation  is  possibly 
entirely  independent  of  them.  That  the  tube  should  sometimes 
be  marked  with  a  spiral  line,  is  far  less  surprising.  Scktzo- 
gcm/u/m,  approaches  very  near  to  Ulva;  and  the  species,  such  as 
10* 
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8,  calophyUum,  if  not  all,  belong  more  properly  to  the  same 
group.  If  the  genus  Ulothrix  belongs  to  this  division,  of  which 
I  have  no  doubt,  the  endochromes  are  sometimes  resolved  into 
a  multitude  of  zoospores,  and  I  believe  this  to  hold  good  with 
Lynghya  apedoaay  and  L,  CarmichadicmcL  In  the  genus 
Seirosiphon,  bodies  are  produced  resembling  Olceocapaa^  which 
are  clearly  reproductive.  It  is  probable  too,  that  in  some  cases 
the  connecting  cells,  which  are  filled  with  pure  green  endo- 
chrome,  like  those  of  Sphoerozyga,  are  reproductive.* 

1 20.  It  may,  however,  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  any  of  the 
species  of  SeiroaiphoTiy  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  autonomoua 
At  any  rate,  their  mode  of  growth  and  ramification  are  totally 


Fig.  37. 

Threads  of  Rivtflaria  niHday  magnified  with  their  connecting  cells, 
from  specimens  gathered  at  Torquay. 

diflferent  from  those  of  other    OadUatorice,     It  is  a  single 
endochrome,  in  fact,  which  bursts  through  the  investing  tube? 

*  Unger  says,  that  Nostoc  Spharicum  is  multiplied  by  the  connecting 
cells.    Act.  Nov.,  vol.  16,  P.  ii.  p.  646,  tab.  xxxix. 
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and  constitutes  a  branch,  a  character  by  which  the  species  are 
at  once  known  from  Scytonema, 

121.  We  come  now  to  the  compound  gelatinous  forms. 
And  here  we  have  jelly  of  very  different  tenacity  in  different 
spedea     In  Dasygkea  the  masses  are  so  slippery,  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  handled;   the  common  tube  of  each  chain 
of  endocHromes  being  exceedingly  thick  and  very  tender.     In 
some  of  the  marine  species,  however,  the  jelly  is  so  firm  that 
thin  slices  can  readily  be  obtained  for  microscopical  examina- 
tion, while  Riwlaria  nitida  is  often  so  tender  as  to  make  a 
dean  section  almost  impossible.    The  great  peculiarity  of  Rivu- 
laria  and  its  allies  consists  in  the  mode  of  branching,  which 
arises  from  the  alternate  turning  aside  at  tolerably  regular  inter- 
vals of  a  connecting  cell   In  consequence  of  this  singular  mode 
of  origin,  the  branching  is  oblique,  the  main  thread  being 
always  diverted  from  a  straight  course  at  the  point  at  which 
the  new  branch  is  set  on.     Many  of  the  spedes  of  Riwlaria^ 
in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  branching,  are  very  interesting 
objects  under  the  microscope.     They  occur  on  the  stumps  of 
aquatic  plants,  on  rocks  in  rapid  streams,  sometimes  where 
they  are  exposed  constantly  to  the  force  of  cataracts,  and  in 
calcareous  water,  in  consequence  of  which  crystals  of  carbonate 
of  Hme  are  deposited  in  their  substance ;  other  spedes  again 
grow  on  exposed  rocks,  subject  to  the  constant  wash  of  the 
waves,  while  one  of  the  most  beautiful  (Rivularia  mtida) 
occurs  amidst  other  AlgsB  on  the  flat  rocks  which  are  exposed 
at  low  tides,  though  not  in  every  state  of  the  moon.    A  very 
pretty  spedes  floats  on  the  smface   of  fresh  water  lakes, 
like  minute  green  stars. 

122.  OacUlatoricB  occur  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
are  espedally  common  in  temperate  regions,  though  by  no 
means  confined  to  them,  and  often  in  waters  of  considerable 
temperature.  The  curious  Rhizonema  vnterrwptwm  has 
been  found  in  Ceylon,  by  Mr.  Thwaites,  exactly  resembling 
the  specimens  which  he  has  figured  so  beautifully  in  the 
Supplement  to  English  Botany,  t  2954.  The  Rivularia^ 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  northern  regions,  I  do  not  find 
any  trace  of  them  amongst  the  Indian  Algae,  nor  does  any 
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species  occur  in  the  Antarctic  Flora.  Their  size  is  in  general 
so  small  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  they  can  be  of  any 
practical  utility. 

9.  Conjugate  Berk 

Threads  articulate ;  their  endochrome  generally  aswiming 
some  definite  arrangement,  often  forming  one  or  more  spirala 
Spores  or  zoospores  formed  by  the  union  of  two  endochromes 
in  the  same  or  contiguous  threads,  or  firom  the  division  of  a 
single  primary  endochrome. 

123.  Perhaps  among  all  the  Chlorosperms  there  are  none 
more  worthy  of  attention,  whether  as  regards  their  com- 
ponent cells,  or  their  mode  of  fiructification.    The  first  ex- 
hibit many  phenomena  illustrative  of  cellular  formation  in 
general,  and  its  transformation  into  spiral  vessels,  while  the 
latter  opens  a  wide  field    for  investigation  in  the  variety 
of  phases  it  assumes.    The  threads  of  these  plants  in  their 
primary  condition  consist  of  a  row  of  cells,  very  much  as  in 
ordinary  Confervce.    The  endochrome,  however,  shows  more 
evident  traces  of  organization,  even  in  the  simpler  cases 
exhibiting  at  least  larger  granules  disposed  in  rows ;  but  in 
others,  one  or  more  broad  spiral  bands,  with  larger  granules 
at  different  portions  of  their  course,  or  binary  masses  often 
assuming  a  stellate  form.     In  some  cases  a  large  cytoblast  is 
distinctly  visible,  firom  whence  proceed  delicate  rays,  exacdy 
like  those  firom  the  nascent  spores  of  Anthoceros,*    These 
cytoblasts  have  sometimes  a  second  nucleus ;  sometimes  they 
are  positively  central,  sometimes  attached  to  the  walls,  and  their 
fimction  is  as  obscure  as  in  higher  plants.     In  many  instances, 
the  inner  membrane*  of  each  cell  is  singularly  depressed  at 
either  end  by  a  sort  of  introsusception,  and  sometimes  it  pro- 
trudes into  the  neighbouring  cell  (Fig.  38,  6.) ;  and  where  this 
is  the  case  the  main  thread  is  often  disarticulated,  and  the 
liberated  joint  forms  the  ground-work  of  a  new  thread,  as  in 
the  OaciUatori/B.     The  external  coat,  which  in  this  instance 
gives  way  so  easily,  varies  greatiy  in  consistency  in  different 
species.     Sometimes  it  is  simply  membranous ;  sometimes  it 
is  gelatinous,  and  occasionally  very  thick,  varying  in  different 
*  Mohl.  in  Linn.)  voL  xlii.  tab.  v. 
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parts  of  the  same  thread.  In  one  Indian  spedes  the  jelly  is 
so  abundant  that  the  dry  specimens  present  a  sort  of  net-work 
with  compound  threads.  Unfortunately  I  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  its  condition  when  fresL  The  most  singular  point, 
however,  in  these  plants,  is  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  spores. 
These  arise  from  the  intermixture  of  two  neighbouring  endo- 
chromes,  or  from  the  division  of  one  primitive  endochrome 
into  two,  and  very  rarely  indeed  in  several  successive  articula- 
tions. In  this  latter  case,  the  divided  portion  of  the  endo- 
chrome, which  did  not  bear  a  spore,  swells,  increases  in  length, 
is  itself  divided,  and  the  posterior  half  becomes  fertile,  and 
the  process  may  be  repeated  till  a  chain  of  spores  is  formed.* 
The  endochrome  in  the  fertile  half-cell,  whether  mixed  with 


Kg.  38. 

a.  Threads  of  (Edogonium  eonccUenatum,  Hass.,  showing  the  origin  of 
the  spore  from  the  division  of  one  of  the  articulations  into  two  cells. 

b.  Thread  of  (Edogonium  crassum,  showing  the  protrusion  of  the 
inner  membrane  before  disarticulation. 

c.  Threads  of  (Edogonium  hexagonum. 

All  magnified  from  specimens  in  my  herbarium. 

that  of  the  neighbouring  cell  or  not^  contracts  into  a  globular 
or  elliptic  mass,  acquires  a  distinct  envelope,  most  probably 
after  impregnation,  and  thus  forms  a  spore.  In  some  instances 
these  spores  are  perfectly  quiescent,  but  in  others  they  have 

*  Thwaites  in  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist,  voL  xviL  p.  333. 
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ciliated  appendages  (Fig.  26,  a)  at  one  extremity,  by  means  of 
which  they  move  about  with  an  apparently  spontaneoos  motion. 
Whether  quiescent  or  active,  the  spores,  after  a  time,  become 
attached  at  one  end  by  two  or  three  root-like  processes,  iJie  en- 
dochrome  divides,  and  new  threads  are  formed.  Derb^  describes 
these  spores  as  sometimes  breaking  up  into  numberless  minute 
zoopores,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case  in  OS.  ptUcheUum^ 
as  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Thwaite&  The  microgonidia^ 
which  are  supposed  to  be  true  antheridia,  have  already  been 
described  and  figured.  (Fig.  26,  a.)  There  is,  however,  still 
ample  room  for  fresh  investigation. 

124.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  merely  the  division  of  a  fertile 
cell,  or  the  junction  of  two  contiguous  endochromes,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  spore,  but  that  of  the  endochromes  of  two 
distinct  threads,  parallel  to  each  other  and  connected  by 


Fig.  39. 

Threads  of  Hiwaitesia  Duricsi^  Mont,  magnified  from  sketches  com- 
municated to  mo  by  Dr.  Montagne. 

means  of  little  processes  mutually  put  forth  from  their 
side&  In  those  cases  the  spores  are  frequently  formed  in 
the  connecting  tube,  the  two  dissepiments  being  previously 
absorbed.  In  some  cases,  however,  though  the  lateral  tube 
is  protruded,  union  does  not  take  place,  and  the  spore  is 
formed  in  the  protruded  tube.   Union  does  not,  however,  always 
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take  place,  even  in  conjugating  threads,  by  the  fonnation  of 
connecting  tubes.  In  the  genus  M(mgeotia,  and  some  others, 
the  threads  become  geniculate,  and  unite  at  the  two  bends, 
sometimes  indeed  with,  but  often  without,  connecting  tubes, 
and  according  to  circumstances  the  spore  is  globose,  elliptic,  or 
subquadrate.  In  Thwa/Ueaiay  (Fig.  39,)  and  in  at  least  one 
other  genus,  the  endochrome  of  the  spores  is  divided  longitu- 
dinally and  transversely,  and  so  four  new  spores  arise. 

125.  Should  it  prove  true  that  the  spores  are  in  many  cases 
eventually  resolved  into  myriads  of  zoospores,  we  shall  have 
merely  the  same  process  which  takes  place  in  Ulothrioo.  The 
bodies  which  produce  the  zoospores  are  a  distinct  transform- 
ation of  the  endochrome,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  such 
bodies,  in  their  first  condition,  may  be  capable  of  propagating 
the  p]ant,  while,  under  other  circumstances,  their  endochrome 
may  undergo  a  further  change  and  produce  zoospores. 

126.  The  species  are  extremely  numerous,  and  exhibit  very 
great  variety  in  the  nature  of  the  endochromes  and  the 
disposition  of  the  sporea  A  cturious  series  of  circular  folds  is 
often  formed  in  the  outer  tube  where  the  spores  are  produced, 
arising  apparently  from  its  growing  fEister  than  the  contained 
sac.  This  is  conspicuous  in  many  conjugate  species,  but  no- 
where more  so  than  in  the  genus  (Edogonium,*  which  certainly 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  same'  series.  In  this  latter  genus 
there  is  a  singular  tendency  in  the  green  spores  to  pass  into  a 
bright  red  or  scarlet,  which  is  not  without  its  parallel  in  earlier 
and  simpler  species,  as  for  instance  in  Protococcus.  The 
endochrome  of  the  spores  of  Zygnema  is  apparently  uniform, 
but  Pringsheimf  has  found  that,  after  they  have  been  steeped 
for  some  time  in  oil,  there  are  traces  of  a  spiral  structure,  a 

*  In  CEdogonium  capiUare,  KUtz.,  the  graiitilee  of  the  endochrome  in 
certain  stages  aBsmne  a  spiral  arrangement,  and  lai^ger  granules  are 
connected  with  smaller.  Ultimately  the  several  spiral  threads  cross, 
and  form  a  network.  Many  instances  of  reticulate  endochrome,  by  the 
formation  of  vacuoles,  occur  in  different  groups,  as  Ectocarpui^  Hydro- 
dictyony&c.  See  KUtsdng,  Phyc.  Qen.  tab.  ii.  12;  Derb^  and  Seller,  l.c. 
tab.  5  ;  Cohn  XJntersuchungen,  tab.  19,  &c. 

t  ilora,  1852,  tab.  v. 
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fact  which  soon  attracts  attention  in  germination  by  the  occur- 
rence, in  a  spiral  direction,  of  linear  tracts  free  from  enda- 
chrome,  which  soon  unite  with  each  other  so  as  to  be  ocm- 
tinuous,  and  to  divide  the  endochrome  into  a  distinct  spiral 
band. 

127.  The  species  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  inhabitants 
of  fresh  water,  and  are  probably  widely  distributed.    Nume- 
rous species  occur  in  the  collections  of  Dr.  Hooker  and  Dr. 
Thomson,  both  in  the  more  northern  and  southern  Himalayas, 
but  they  descend  into  the  lower  parts  of  India^  as  at  Bijnour 
or  in  Silhet     The  curious  genus  ThwaMesia  first  occurred  in 
Algiers ;  but  there  is  a  species  also  in  the  Soane  river,  in  which 
not  only  are  there  tetraspores,  but  the  endochrome  is  in  some 
instances  resolved  into  active  molecules.  The  spores  are  formed 
indifferently  in  the  joints  and  conjugating  tubea     The  most 
striking  feature,  indeed,  amongst  the  fresh  water  Algse  of 
India^  is  the  prevalence  of  Zygnema  and  Tyndarideay  which 
occur  under  a  variety  of  forms,  and  sometimes  with  very  thidc 
gelatmous  coats,  to  which  a  parallel  is  afforded  by  the  beau- 
tiful species  Tyvdaridea  cmoTodla,  figured  by  Mr.  Balfs^ 
Eng.  Bot.,  Supp.  t  2899.     The  genus  Zygrvema  ascends  as 
high  as  15,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas,  while  OddUatoria, 
Ccenocoleus,  and  Conferva  reach  17,000,  or  even  18,000  feet 
One  very  interesting  form  mentioned  above,  either  belonging 
to  the  genus  ZygneTna,  or  possiUy  constituting  a  distinct  genus, 
occurs  in  streams  at  6,000  feet  in  Sikkim,  consisting  of  highly 
gelatinous  threads  of  the  normal  structure  of  Zygnema,  but 
forming  a  reticulate  mass.     The  threads  adhere  to  each  other 
laterally,  and  the  articulations  are  very  long,  and  contain  only 
a  single  spiral  band.     Amongst  these  are  the  normal  threads 
of  some  Tyndaridecu    They  do  not  appear  to  be  common  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.      No  species  occurs  in  the  Flora 
Antarctica ;  Tyndaridea  a/nomaUif  and  one  other  species  only, 
have  been  foimd  in  New  Zealand.     Montague's  SyUogCy  in 
addition  to  Thwaiteaia,  contains  but  a  single  extra-European 
species  from  Cayenne ;  besides  which,  there  ia  scarcely  more 
than  a  trace  of  them  in  South  America. 

128.  A  most  singular  Alga  occurred  amongst  the  Himalayan 
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ooUectionB,  which  requires  especial  notice,  as  it  is  the  only  instance 
I  know,  in  this  group,  of  the  peculiar  structure  which  it  exhibita 
The  threads  at  first  are  like  those  of  an  ordinary  Tyrularidea, 
but  after  a  time  little  swellings  occur  on  their  sides  in  which  a 
distinct  endochrome  is  formed,  extending  backwards  into  the 
parent  endochrome,  separated  from  it  by  a  well-defined  mem- 
brane, and  producing  either  by  repeated  pullulation  a  com- 
pound mass  like  that  of  Caiothrix,  or  simply  giving  rise  to  a 
forked  thread.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  no  external  swelling, 
but  a  lateral  endochrome  is  formed,  which,  as  it  grows,  makes 


Fig.  40. 

Threadu  of  Cladosygia  TkamsofU,  Berk,  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
magnified. 

its  way  through  an  aperture  whose  sides  are  regularly  inflected. 
I  have  given  to  this  curious  production  the  name  of  Cflado- 
zygia  Thomsoni. 

10.   BULBOCHJBTEiB,  BevJc. 

Threads  articulate,  branched,  fertile  branchlets,  bulb-shaped, 

*  An  appearance  is  figured  in  Cladophora  frojctay  by  KUtzing,  Phy- 
cologia,  tab.  11,  fig.  5,  which  is  of  the  same  nature  ;  and  something  ap- 
proaching it  in  CEdogonium  capiUare,  1.  c.  tab.  12,  ^g,  2,  L,  where  the 
lateral  branch  sends  a  root  down  into  the  parent  endochrome. 
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surmounted  by  a  long  hair-like  point  Endochrome  apparently 
impregnated  by  bodies  produced  in  little  antheridia  seated 
on  the  walls  of  the  fertile  cells,  dividing  at  length  into  four 
ovate  zoospores. 

129.  This  section  consists  of  a  single  genus  only,  unless 
Cdeochcste  should  prove  closely  allied,  containing  three  or 
four  species ;  of  which  one  occurs  in  Cayenne.  It  is  usually 
associated  with  CJuetophora.  The  ramification  of  the  threads 
is  not  imlike  that  of  some  Cladophora,  but  a  certain  number 
of  the  cells  in  the  lateral  branchlets  end  in  a  very  long 
colourless  hair,  while  the  base  assumes  the  form  of  a  little 
bulb.  The  endochrome  of  this  bulb  soon  becomes  compact,  and 
at  the  same  time  little  processes,  like  those  of  (Edogonitumy 
are  developed  on  the  sur£Eu;e  (Fig.  26  6),  and  the  wall  itself 
becomes  fissured,  apparently  to  admit  the  contents  of  the 
microgonidia.  The  endochromes  then  acquire  a  membrane, 
and  appear  to  be  perfect  spores.  After  a  rest,  however,  of 
many  weeks,  the  endochrome  elongates  and  is  divided  into 
four  ovate  zoospores,  with  a  tuft  of  cilia  at  one  extremity.  The 
species  grow  in  fresh  water,  and  one  discovered  by  Mr.  Thwaites 
is  a  parasite  upon  one  of  the  larger  species.  They  appear,  as 
£Etr  as  is  known  at  present^  to  be  confined  to  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  they  are  evidently  allied  to  (Edogomu/rn^  but 
their  habit,  the  formation  and  metamorphosis  of  their  spores, 
and  other  points,  indicate  their  separation. 

11.  SiPHONEiB,  Orev. 

Threads  rooting,  consisting  of  a  single  cell,  often  much 
branched,  and  sometimes  traversed  by  filiform  processes,  arising 
from  the  walls,  free  or  invested  with  calcareous  matter.  Pro- 
pagation by  minute  zoospores,  by  large  quiescent  spores,  or  by 
large  active  spores  clothed  with  cilia. 

130.  This  tribe  might  be  divided  conveniently  into  several 
sections,  but  the  forms  which  it  comprises  are  so  closely 
united,  that  it  seems  better  not  to  divide  too  nicely.  The 
essential  characters  consist  in  the  plant,  however  complicated, 
being  composed  of  a  single  cell,  only  variously  modified. 

131.  The  most  simple  forms  are  displayed  by  those  minute 
Algae,  more  or  less  resembling  microgonidia^  which  have  been 
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illustrated  by  Nageli,  Kutzing,  and  Braua  Several  have  been 
detected  in  the  act  of  forming  zoosporea  Their  size  is  always 
minute^  and  they  are  so  like  microgonidia,  as  to  suggest  a 
thought  that  they  may  be  connected  with  some  larger  Algse. 
I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  them  in  their 
natural  condition,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  confidently  ot 
their  affinitiea  They  are,  possibly,  as  nearly  related  to  Con^ 
fervacecB  as  to  Si/ph/mece,  but  technically  they  agree  better 
with  the  latter.  They  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  least 
d^ree  related  to  PahneUecBy  and  the  transition  from  Codio- 
Vwni  gregarvu/m,  Br.,*  to  Codvwm,  amphibium,  is  so  easy,  that 
I  have  little  hesitation  in  the  matter.  Perhaps^  however, 
Botrydd/wm  (Fig.  24)  is  still  nearer,  f  There  has  already  been 
an  indication  of  abortive  rootlets  in  the  former.  In  Botry- 
dkum,  from  its  mode  of  growth,  a  still  further  development 
is  necessary,  and  thus  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
greater  part  of  Siphonece  is  attained.  Vaucheria  (Fig.  22) 
differs  little  from  Botrydiwn  (Fig.  24),  except  in  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  subglobose  ceU,  into  a  simple  or  branched  thread. 
VauchericB  are  mostly  of  a  bright  green,  abound  in  pools,  or 
on  the  damp  soil  of  fields  and  gardens,  and  form  large  tufts 
on  mud,  whether  impregnated  with  salt  or  fresh  water,  which 
they  tend  to  hold  together  by  their  numerous  filaments. 
They  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  northern  heixdsphere, 

*  Brann,  Alg.  Unicell.  genera  nova,  tab.  1.  Codiolvm  gregarivm 
grows  on  beams  moistened  by  the  spray,  while  Codium  cmphibiwn 
affects  turf-banks  at  high  water  mark. 

t  The  genus  Chytridium,  Braun,  which  is  propagated  by  zoospores, 
is  referred,  in  Bot  Zeit  1855,  p.  678,  by  Bail,  to  Fungi,  and  Cohn  seems 
to  consider  it  closely  allied  (Untersuch.  tab.  16).  The  cells  are,  in  fact, 
truly  parasitic,  and  send  down  a  sort  of  mycelium  into  the  cells  of  the 
Algae  or  Infusoria^  on  which  they  grow,  rapidly  exhausting  their  endo- 
chrome.  They  are  parasitic,  for  instance,  on  species  of  JEuglerui,  By- 
drodietyan,  and  Clasterium.  If  this  notion  is  well  founded,  we  have  a 
direct  transition,  though  other  of  these  productions  are  undoubted 
Algae,  through  Achlya  to  Mucor,  The  plant  figured  by  Cienkowski,  in 
Bot.  Zeit.  1855,  tab.  zi  as  Frotoeoccus  hotryoides,  is  probably  a  Botry- 
diwn, and  if  so,  that  genus  produces  large  resting  spores  and  minute 
swarming  spores.  It  is  said  to  grow  with  Botrydium  (Bydrogastrwn 
granulatwn)y  and  is  certainly  no  Frotoeoccus. 
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but  they  retain  their  habit  in  New  Zealand,  and,  probably,  in 
many  other  southern  climea  Their  fruit  is  either  lateral  or 
terminal,  often  in  pau*s,  accompanied  by  curved  antheridia 
(Fig.  25),  which  have  abeady  been  described,  p.  89.  The 
species  are  mostly  determined  by  the  situation  and  character 
of  the  fruit,  which  appears  under  many  modifications.  In 
Vaucheria  davata,  the  spores,  instead  of  being  quiescent,  are 
clothed  with  minute  cilia,  like  those  on  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  are,  in  consequence,  endowed  with  active  motion.  Whe- 
ther, in  this  case,  there  are  also  spermatozoids^  is  still  a  ques- 
tion. In  many  genera^  however,  the  firuit  consists  of  bx 
smaller  zoospores,  with  delicate  flagelliform  appendages.  The 
marine  genus  Bryopsis  is  remarkable  for  the  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  divisions  of  the  component  celL  The  species  are 
mostly  parasites  on  other  Algse,  and  produce  innumerable 
minute  zoospores,  by  which  they  are  propagated.  Cysts  also 
are  occasionally  produced,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
ever  have  true  spores  like  those  of  Vaucheria, 

132.  The  compound  species  abound  on  sandy  coasts,  more 
rarely  on  rocks,*  or  in  deep  water,  aflfecting  generally  warm 
climates,  but  the  genus  Godium  ascends  to  high  latitudes, 
and  appears  under  four  different  forms  on  our  own  coasts^ 
in  three  instances  inhabiting  deep  water,  or  rocks  never 
imcovered  except  at  spring  tides,  and  in  the  fourth,  occupying 
turfy  banks,  exposed  to  the  spray.  The  zoospores  are  large 
and  strongly  granulated  with  a  pellucid  apez,  and  two  delicate 
appendagea 

133.  Of  those  green  Algae  which  are  masked  by  calcareous 
matter,  there  are  two  series  distinguished  by  their  monosipho- 
nous  or  polysiphonous  stems.  Of  the  latter,  I  have  already 
spoken  under  Conferva^cecB,  under  the  impression  that  they 
are  really  more  allied  to  the  articulate  than  the  inarticulate 
Alg83.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  all  is  not  yet  known  about 

*  In  the  Bed  Sea,  some  of  the  species  root  into  madrepores,  others 
^ow  on  rocks,  and  sometimes,  where  these  hang  over,  the  fronds  are 
directed  downwards.  Their  tips,  as  observed  first  by  M.  Botta,  are 
often  yellow,  while  the  base  is  green,  a  feet  which  may  be  verified  in 
any  herbarium. 
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Acetaimlaria,  for  the  elliptic  spores  figured  by  Kutzisg,  in  the 
threads  which  form  the  orbicular  disc,  have  only  been  observed 
in  dried  specimens,  and  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
series  of  apertures  on  the  surfstoe  of  the  internal  circle  of  cells. 
Suchchaiacters  are,  however,  not  more  incompatible  with  Con- 
fervaceceihsoiynihSiphcmecB.  In  the  more  compound  species,  a 


Fig  41. 

a.»  Conferva  davata,  var.  Darwinii,  Hook^  from  small  apecimens  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Darwin,  nat.  size. 

h.  Aeetabularia  mediierranea^  nat.  size,  from  specimens  commmiicated 
byNageli. 

e,  Polyphysa  peniciUusy  nat.  size,  from  specimens  sent  from  King 
George's  Sound,  by  Dr.  Harvey,  with  a  portion  of  the  stem  magnified. 

multitude  of  forms  are  produced,  simulating  Cact%  reticulated 
corals,  flabelliform  corallines,  &c.,  which  are  either  beautiful 
in  themselves,  or  in  their  structure.*  The  genus  Halvrneda 
(Fig.  42)  has  been  well  illustrated  by  Messrs.  Derb^  and  Solier, 
and  it  is  one  of  those  productions  which  can  be  studied  with 
satis£BM}tion  only  in  their  native  locaUty.  The  obovate  lobes, 
of  which  the  plant  is  composed,  are  traversed  by  an  immense 
number  of  branched  threads,  which,  through  the  whole  of  their 
course,  and  throughout  their  ramifications,  are  without  septa 

*  The  best  way  of  examining  these,  is  by  applying  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  changes  the  carbonate  of  lime  into  the  soluble  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. 
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The  branchlets  form  a  close  £Eistigiate  mass,  which  miite  above, 
so  as  to  make,  by  their  confluence,  a  cellular  envelope  with 
irregularly  hexagonal  cella  One  or  more  new  tufts  are  formed 
at  the  apex,  which  again  ramify,  and  thus  the  whole  cactus- 
like firond  is  generated  (Fig.  42).  In  this  state,  however,  the 
plant  is  void  of  fructification,  which  does  not,  indeed,  seem  to 
be  produced  very  generally.     The  fructifying  individuals  pre- 


Fig.42. 
Halimeda  opuntia,  Lamx.  « 

Nat.  size,  and  a  portion  of  the  threads  magnified.  From  Mediter- 
ranean specimens  communicated  by  Nageli.  Specimens  from  Central 
America,  collected  by  Mr.  Hinds,  do  not  differ. 

sent  little  Confervoid  tufts,  divided  repeatedly  above,  and 
terminating  in  subglobose  fastigiate  branchlet&  The  endo- 
chrome  of  these  gradually  becomes  organised,  and  produces 
innumerable  active  molecules,  which,  doubtless,  are  capable  of 
propagating  the  plant,  as  in  allied  genera^  though  their  de- 
velopment has  not  at  present  been  observed.  Cymopolia 
appears  to  have  fruit  not  very  dissimilar  from  HdU/meda^ 
as  far  as  may  be  judged  from  Eiitzing's  figures,  taken 
from  dried  specimena  The  lateral  threads  which  project 
from  the  surface,  bear  an  umbel  of  three  or  four  branches, 
each  terminating  in  a  swelling  filled  with  granular  matter, 
while  in  their  centre  is  a  shorter  branch,  supporting  a  large 
elliptic  sac.     Beddes  these  threads,  the  terminal  joints  of  the 
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frond,  as  in  Ealimeday  Lave  a  tuft  of  filaments,  which,  like 
those  of  Acet(ibula/iriay  are  decidedly  articulate,  and  indicate, 
therefore,  a  different  alliance ;  these  do  not^  apparently,  bear 
any  fruit.  Other  calcareous  species  have  been  described,  re- 
sembling in  structure  Godium  and  Oavlerpa,  or  approximating 
higher  groups,  but  they  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  fruit,  and  examination  in  their  native  locality 
would,  probably,  show  that  all  are  not  intimately  rekted. 
DasydobdAis  has  been  illustrated  in  Derb^  and  Solier's  me- 
moirs, and  is  also  figured  by  EUtzing,  and  seems  rather  a 
compound  Gonferva  than  Vaucheri(i.  In  the  genus  Flahelr 
la/riOy  globose  cysts  are  produced  here  and  there  upon  the 
component  threads,  near  the  edges  of  the  fan-like  expan- 
sions^  and  it  is  probable  that  the  contents  of  these  are  re- 
solved into  zoospores,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  so  many 
other  Algce. 

134  Finally,  the  numerous  species  of  Gavlerpa  and  its  sub- 
genera deserve  notice,  from  the  beauty  of  their  form,  and  the 
singularity  of  their  structure.    They  are  stricdy  unicellular, 
however  varied  the  external  appearance  assumed  by  the  plants 
may  be.    The  most  singular  point  about  them  is,  that  from 
their  walls  complicated  branches  are  sent  out  into  the  mass 
of  green  granules,  which  fills  the  frond,  ramifying  in  every 
direction,  and   affording,   doubtless,  great    support   against 
disturbing  external  agent&    The  chemical  character  of  these 
threads  requires  to  be  studied.     They  are,  in  fiEU^,  extremely 
anomalous    productions,   and   it    appears  that    Decaisne  is 
quite  right  in  his  views,  as  to  their  origin.    The  cell-walls 
frrom  which  they  arise  are  very  thick,  and  in  some  instances 
cartilaginous,  and  Decaisne*  has  figured  concentric  rings  in 
their  lining  substance,  indicative  of  successive  growtL    He 
remarks,  moreover,  that  this  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  the 
matter,  with  which  the  threads  in  the  inside  of  the  firond 
are  bathed,  contains  granules.     The  threads  in  some  of  the 
cases  which  he  mentions,  as  SpUzchmdmrn,  Ghcm/pia,  &a, 
are  of  course  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  processes  just 
*  Decaisne,  Plantes  de  TArabie  Heuretiae,  tab.  6,  B.  6.    NKg.  Zeits. 
vol.  i.  tab.  3. 
11 
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mentioned,  which  are  not  at  all  cellular.  Many  of  the  gran- 
ules, according  to  his  observations,  are  pure  starch  grains. 
The  genus  did  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the  authors  of  the 
memoirs  so  often  mentioned,  illustrative  of  the  zoospores  of 
Algae.  The  best  information  we  have  on  the  subject,  is  in 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Montague,*  who  had  not,  however,  the  ad- 
vantage of  examining  living  specimena  GladoiJide,  a  veiy 
curious  marine  Alga  from  the  Falkland  Isles,  considered  by 
Hooker  and  Harvey  allied  to  Codiumy  appears  to  me  very 
doubtful  as  to  its  affinities.  It  is  a  mass  of  cells,  which 
alone  forbids  its  approximation ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  nearly  allied  genus  amongst  the  calcareous  Algae  referred 
to  GonfervacecB.  The  point  of  attachment,  moreover,  is  want- 
ing, and  it  is,  therefore,  uncertain  whether  it  has  a  mass  of 
rooting  fibres.  The  discovery  of  the  fruit  may  possibly  un- 
ravel its  true  affinitie&  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  it  in 
a  highly  compound  subcalcareous  form  of  the  next  division, 
UlvacecB. 

135.  Vaucheria  extends  as  far  south  as  Kerguelen's  Land^ 
where  Codviim  also  appears,  as  it  does  far  to  the  north,  the 
species  in  both  cases,  so  widely  diffused,  being  C.  tomefrttasum^ 
which  occupies  also  very  numerous  intermediate  stations,  while 
both  thfi^t  and  CodAum  adJuBrens  occur  in  New  Zealand.  The 
latter  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  and  Mauritius,  as  well  as  of 
Europe.  CauUrpay  which  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is 
strictly  an  inhabitant  of  the  warmer  districts,  extends  in  the 
south  under  five  species  to  New  Zealand.  Bryopsis  also 
occurs  in  New  Zealand,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  the  seas  about  Cape  Hora  The  numerous  species 
of  CavZerpa  afford  almost  the  whole  sustenance  of  turtles  on 
many  coasts,  and  other  species  furnish  nutriment  to  a  host 
of  smaller  animala 

12.  JJlyjlcem,  Ag, 

Cells  divided  vertically  and  horizontally,  so  as  to  make  a 
frondlike  or  tubular  membrana  Propagation  by  zoospores 
furnished  with  flagelliform  cilia. 

•  Comptes  rendoB  26  fSvrier,  1838,  and  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat  s6r.  2,  vol. 
9,  tab.  6. 
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136.  We  have  already  had  some  approach  to  a  simple  frond- 
like expansion  in  the  genus  Schizogonium.  Without,  however, 
adopting  the  notions  adduced  by  Kutzing,  in  his  various  works, 
but  more  especially  in  his  prize  essay,  on  the  origination  of 
these  leaf-like  expansions  from  Confervce,  we  have  in  the 
genera  Praaiola  and  Bcmgia^  almost  Confervoid  threads,  the 
one  representing  the  green,  the  other  the  purple  series.  If 
the  threads  in  these  genera  are  laterally  expanded  by  repeated 
vertical  division  of  the  endochromes,  it  is  evident  that  we  shall 
at  once  have  a  frond  composed  of  one  or  more  layers  of  cells, 
not  only  elongated,  but  indefinitely  expanded.  In  other  cases, 
instead  of  a  flat  expanded  frond,  a  sac  is  formed,  consisting  of 
a  similar  membrane,  but  closed  all  round,  either  for  a  season 
only,  or  during  the  whole  period  of  life,  and  branches  of  one 
or  many  orders  are  formed  from  it  by  a  process  not  dissimilar, 
in  all  probability,  from  that  by  which  the  first  sac  was  gene- 
rated from  the  young  spore.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  a  scheme 
for  such  a  formation,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  mode  of 
growth  has  actually  been  followed  out  through  every  stage.* 
The  increase  in  this  order  very  frequently  takes  pla<^  by  the 
quatemate  division  of  the  endochromes,  especially  in  the  fresh 
water  species,  and  the  frond  often  progresses  for  a  long  time 
without  any  appearance  of  friiit  This,  however,  is  formed  by 
an  organisation  of  the  granular  matter  of  the  endochromes, 
and  the  resultant  zoospores  have  two  flagelliform  appendages. 
In  Fhycoseris  gigcmtea^  there  are  frequently  four,  as  also  in 
Ulua  buUosa.  The  biciliate  spores,  however,  do  not  arise 
precisely  from  the  same  tissue  as  the  quadriciliate,  but  from 
one  consisting  of  smaller  cells,  and  are  themselves  smaller. 
The  plants  also  which  produce  them  have  a  yellow  tintf  The 
young  plants,  on  their  first  appearance,  are  in  all  respects  sim- 
ple Confervce,  but  the  apical  cells  soon  divide,  and  a  plane  or 
saccate  frond  is  formed. 

1 37.  M.  Thuret  informs  us  that  he  has  seen  the  biciliate  spores 
germinate  as  well  as  the  quadriciliate,  which  is  certainly  indi- 
cative of  identity  of  frmction.     It  is,  however,  right  to  men- 

•  See,  however,  Nageli  neu,  Algeixsyst.,  tab.  1,  fig.  65 — 68. 
t  Thiuret,  1.  c. 
11  ♦ 
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tion,  that  Robin  asserts  that  in  Ulva  Lactaoa  two  sporifonn 
bodies  of  different  fiinctions  are  generated,  one  of  which  germi- 
nates, and  the  other,  which  is  quadriciliate,  never  does  sa  He 
believes,  moreover,  that  these  last  are  truly  spermatozoids.  In 
such  nlinute  bodies  it  is  always  difficult  to  speak  with  absolute 
precision,  and  even  giving  full  credit  to  the  observation, of 
M.  Thuret^  that  the  biciliate  bodies  do  sometimes  germinate, 
it  does  not  follow  that  Bobin's  observations  are  devoid  of  truth. 
It  is  certain,  at  least,  in  some  of  the  Algas  which  follow,  that 
the  dliate  bodies  are  not  capable  of  germination,  but  truly  of 
the  nature  of  spermatozoida  The  Antarctic  genus,  MaModia, 
does  not  belong,  properly,  to  this  group,  but  wiU  be  noticed 
hereafter  among  the  gelatinous  lichens.  Stigonema  also 
belongs  to  the  same  category. 

188.  These  Algae  are  distributed  over  the  whole  surfewse  of 
the  globe,  but  they  abound  principally  in  colder  latitudes. 
Enteromorpha  intestindlia  and  Bcmgia  atropurpurea  grow 
indifferently  in  fresh  and  salt  water.  The  green  species  are 
occasionally  eaten,  but  it  is  Porphyra,  more  especially,  which 
supplies  on  rocky  coasts,  where  there  is  not  sand  to  make  the 
fronds  gritty,  the  laver  of  commerce.  The  best  way  of  pre- 
paring this  vegetable  or  condiment,  which  is  extremely  whole- 
some, is  to  heat  it  thoroughly  with  a  little  strong  gravy  or 
broth,  adding,  before  it  is  served  on  toast^  a  smsJl  quantity 
of  butter  and  lemon  juice.  Fnteromorpha  i/ivtesbmalis  is  used 
in  Japan,  when  dried,  for  soup. 

139.  Some  Algae,  as  Tetraaporay  in  which  the  gelatinous 
element  predominates,  usually  referred  to  TJlvacece,  belong 
more  properly  to  PahneUece,  in  which,  highly  compound 
fronds  are  presented  by  Hydrv/rua.  The  genus  Hormo- 
sporay  which  occurs  both  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  is  a  fila- 
mentous PalmeUoid.  In  fl".  rarnoaay  Harv.  Phya  Brit,  t. 
213,  the  threads,  which  are  parasitic,  on  Cladophora  frcLcta^ 
are  irregularly  branched.  One  of  the  most  curious  Algse, 
perhaps,  on  record,  is  Paicholiormiv/my  described  by  Itzigsohn 
in  Flora,  1864},  p.  17,  and  accompanied  by  a  figure.  It 
is  placed  by  Kutzing  next  to  Confei^va,  but  its  relation  is 
doubtful    The  articulations  are  obscure,  and  it  is,  possibly, 
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more  nearly  allied  to  HorTnospora.  The  singularity  consistB 
in  the  repeated  division  of  the  endochrome,  till  we  have  a  tube 
constricted  at  regular  intervals,  each  division  containing  a 
glseocapeoid  mass,  so  as  to  present  some  similarity  to  a  Seiro- 
siphon.  Whatever  its  true  affinities  may  be,  it  is  too  singular 
to  allow  of  its  being  passed  without  notice. 

140.  It  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  words  here  on  Oprhydium 
versatile,  Ehrb.,  the  component  animals  in  the  mass  of  which 
have  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  zoospores  of  some  Algas. 
The  masses  are  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  resemble 
closely  those  of  Rivula/ria  prvmformis.  The  individual 
animals  are  all  supported  on  delicate  hyaline  threads,  which 
are  altogether  neglected  in  Ehrenberg's  figure.  They  have 
two  sets  of  cilia  at  the  apex,  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
zoospores  of  (EdogomvAn,  but  the  whole  of  the  apex  is  re- 
tractile at  will,  insomuch  that  the  ciliatoiy  motion  is  often 
discernible  id  the  centre.  This  would  not  take  place  without 
muscles.  The  contents  of  the  cells  closely  resemble  the  chlo- 
rophyll of  VoAJLcheria,  and  deserve  a  comparative  study.  I 
do  not  find  that  the  cell  wall  is  blue  with  iodine  and  sulphuric 
add.  The  green  granules,  under  the  same  treatment,  undergo 
the  same  chaoges  as  those  of  ConfervcB  or  VoAicheTia,  In 
Poggendorf  s  .Aimalen  der  Phys.  and  Chem.,  1855,  there  is  a 
notice  by  Salm-Horstmar,  on  the  green  matter  of  Infaaoricu 
It  is,  however,  uncertain  what  species  are  meant  If  Diato- 
macecBy  the  case  is  not  one  in  point  According  to  him,  it  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  wax,  and  no  true  chlorophyll  See  Bot 
Zeit,  1856,  p.  696. 

141 .  Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  Chlorodperma  altogether,  I 
shall  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  variations  to  which  they 
are  subject  By  variations,  I  do  not  mean  the  changes  which 
may  take  place  in  different  stages  of  growth,  but  those  changes 
which  are  dependent  on  other  causes,  whether  constitutional 
or  external  When  a  Deemidiad  is  propagated  by  a  spore, 
the  spores  are  so  totally  different  in  form  and  sculpture,  that 
the  plants  first  formed  by  them  must  be  very  different 
from  ordinary  individuals,  as  the  growth  from  spores  and 
cells  is  conducted  on  the  same  principle.    The  first  plant  will 
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consist  of  the  two  halves  of  the  spore,  and  two  new  half  oells^ 
which  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  spore.  In  DiatomadSy 
again,  the  conjugating  frustules  which  have  arisen  firom  re- 
peated cell  division,  are  generally  of  very  different  sizes^  as  are 
also  the  resultant  frustule&  In  some  species  it  seems  matter 
of  necessity  that  the  frustules  which  arise  from  repeated  cell 
division  should  become  gradually  smaller;  and  in  oHiers, 
whether  necessary  or  no,  it  is  a  fact  that  they  do  decrease  in 
size,  and  the  effect  of  the  conjugation  is  to  restore  at  length 
the  normal  condition.*  These  differences  should,  therefore, 
make  us  cautious  in  the  proposition  of  new  species.  They  are^ 
however,  differences  connected  with  the  nature  of  these  or- 
ganisms, and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  real  variations.  Real 
variations  do,  indeed,  take  place  in  the  shape  of  the  fronds 
or  frustules,  the  degree  of  their  cohesion,  the  number  of  striae, 
and  other  points  which  require  to  be  taken  carefrdly  into  con- 
sideration. In  Pal/mellecBy  the  degree  in  which  division 
takes  place,  the  nimiber  of  the  investing  sheaths  of  mucus^ 
and  the  forms  of  the  endochromes,  vary  so  much,  that  species 
ought  not  to  be  described  on  slight  grounds,  depending  on 
imperfect  observations,  which  a  glance  at  the  microscope  may 
overthrow  to-morrow, 

142.  When  we  come  to  the  articulated  Algae,  amongst  which 
the  distinctions  of  species  are  often  slight,  an  increased  d^ree 
of  caution  is  requisite.  A  very  short  acquaintance  is  su£Scient 
to  show  the  immense  difference  of  diameter  which  may  exist  in 
threads  of  the  same  mass,  and  in  the  same  threads  the  propor- 
tions of  length  and  breadth  in  the  articulations  are  quite  as 
variable.  Species,  therefore,  evidently  of  the  most  close  aflSnity 
cannot  be  safely  separated  from  mere  consideration  of  relative 
proportion,  without  any  other  characters.  Even  the  branching 
of  the  threads  is  not  sufiScient,  or  the  mode  of  branching. 
Cladophora  glomercUa  assumes  a  multitude  of  forms  which 
it  would  be  rash  in  the  extreme  to  separate,  and  it  may  be 
safely  aflSrmed  that  of  published  species  of  Cladophora  and 
Conferva,  at  least  one  half  will  ultimately  be  reduced.  Where 

*  See  Carter,  in  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist,  voL  xvii.,  p.  1,  where  many 
figures  are  given  of  conjugating  IHatomace<t, 
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ConfervcB  are  exposed  to  drought,  they  sometimas  throw  down 
roots  from  their  joints  in  search  of  moistuse,  a  circumstanee 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  estimation  of  spedea 
In  Lyngbya  TnuraliSj  the  threads  often  anastomose,  producing 
a  very  curious  and  puzzling  appearance.  In  the  Conjugaim 
the  threads  and  their  articulations  are  equally  variable,  but 
then  there  are  differences  in  the  d]fif>06ition  of  the  endochrome, 
-  and  the  formation  of  the  spores^  which  afford  good  characters, 
provided  every  variation  of  position  and  form  be  not  consi- 
dered spedfia  In  Anc^bai/ifia  and  allied  genera^  the  number 
and  disposition  of  the  fertile  cells  will  not  afford  safe  characters^ 
nor  wiQ  mere  microscopic  measurement,  which  is  often  decep- 
tive, and  should  be  always  taken  with  considerable  latitude 
amongst  OaoillatoricB.  The  zoospores  even  of  the  articulated 
Algas  are  not  absolutely  constant  Monstrous  forms  occur 
in  the  small  zoospores  of  Cladophora  and  the  large  ones  of 
(Edogonium.*  Characters  like  those  in  Hassal's  Fresh  water 
Algse,  dependent  simply  on  comparative  size,  are  altogether 
inadmissible. 

143.  Where  plants,  as  many  VauchericBy  grow  under  very 
different  circumstances,  being  sometimes  quite  dry,  sometimes 
xx)vered  with  water,  and  that  of  various  depth,  the  difference 
of  length  and  thickness  and  of  the  masses  formed  by  the 
threads  will  be  very  great  I  have  figured  in  the  supple- 
ment to  Eng.  Bot  tab.  2841,  the  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
form  of  F.  cceapitoaa,  Ag.,  which  at  first  sight  seem  alto- 
gether different  Amongst  the  calcareous  Algae,  considerable 
variety  occurs  id  the  shape  of  the  firond  in  widely  distri- 
4>uted  species.  Halimeda  opuntia,  for  instance,  varies  greatly 
in  form  and  size,  and  this  is  probably  the  case  with  many  others. 
In  Ca/ulerpa  it  is  quite  certain  that  species  have  been  need- 
lessly multiplied  Decaisne  has  pointed  out  one  or  two  cases 
in  his  Plants  of  Arabia  In  C.  pdtata,  Lamx.,  the  same  plant 
exhibits  peltate  branches,  and  the  cylindrical  adpressed 
branches  of  C.  Cliemnitziay  Lamx.,  while  in  (7.  FreydnetU, 
Ag.,  branches  strongly  toothed  and  even  apiculate  ((7.  serrvr 

*  Cohn,  L  c.  tab.  20     Many  other  instances  might  be  quoted. 
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hia^  Ag.  fiL),  occur  with  others  which  are  entire  and  cylin- 
dricaly  flexuous  and  sjnraL  An  inspection  of  any  extensive 
collection  of  species  from  different  localities  will  suggest  many 
more  examples. 


2.  RHODOSPERMEiE,— iTow. 

Florid^bs,  Lomx^  Moni,^ — ^FLoiimRiE,  Ag^  J,  Ag.  BncB, — Ohoristo- 
&pofLEM,  Decaime. 

BOSECOLOURED  or  purple,  seldom  inclining  to  green  or  brown* 
Fruit  of  two  kinds ;  indefinite  spores  in  distinct  nuclei,  either 
naked,  in  conceptacles,  ov  inclosed  in  the  substance  of  the  plant ; 
or  tetraspores,  external  or  immersed,  scattered  over  the  frond, 
or  in  distinct  organs.  ArUhericUa  at  present  only  partially 
observed. 

144.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  genus  Chantrxmaia, 
leads  directly  to  the  blood-coloured  Algae,  known  under  the 
name  of  Rhodosperma  The  remark  may,  however,  be  ex- 
tended to  those  associated  genera  as  B(Unichoeperfn/u/m^  which 
produce  the  fruit  in  the  form  of  moniliform  threads,  of  which 
the  upper  joints  are  so  many  spores  or  sporesacs.  The  fruit  of 
Lemomea  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature,  and  quite  diff^^nt 
from  anything  which  has  before  occurred  amongst  the  Chloro- 
sperms.  TheanomalousgenusC%roo%m8,  the  threads  of  which 
in  one  state  are  orange,  in  another  green,  seems  to  oscillate  be- 
tween the  two  divimons  of  Chlorosperms  and  Rhodosperma  A 
few  species  only,  of  a  comparatively  simple  structure,  occupy  the 
surface  of  barren  rocks,  occasionally  sprinkled  with  the  spray. 
CidlMha/m/nion  MothU  is  next  in  point  of  aerial  habits,  though 
periodically  immersed,  and  to  this  succeeds  a  host  of  branched 
filiform  species  which  avail  themselves  of  almost  any  support 
which  offers,  provided  it  be  immersed  sufficiently  long  to  sus* 
tain  their  vital  energiea  Whether  any  of  the  still  simpler 
forms  of  Alg»  really  belong  or  not  to  this  division,  can  only 
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be  determined  after  a  series  of  well-directed  observations  and 
experiments,  instituted  for  the  express  determination  of  the 
}KHnt.     It  was  before  stated,  how  descending  joints  after  the 
manner  of  roots  form  a  cellular  coating  to  the  simple  stem  in 
iheg^miBBaira^hoaperrnAJimu  Precisely  the  same  process  takes 
place  in  C(illithammi<m  (Fig.  26  bis),  insomuch  that  a  section 
at  a  given  point  which  would  have  formerly  shown  a  single 
cell,  exhibits  such  a  cell,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  other&    In 
many  instances,  however,  as  in  Pclyavphonia,  the  external 
cells  are  from  the  first  an  essential  part  of  the  plant,  and  from 
this  the  transition  is  easy  to  such  genera  as  Bytvphkea  and 
Cerammm,  and  from  thence  to  the  most  complicated  frond& 
Others,  again,  are  formed  after  the  fSeuahion  of  UIvcb,  by  a  simple 
expansion  of  a  frond,  consisting  of  one  or  two  layers  of  cells.  The 
accession  of  veins  and  ribs  gives  additional  thickness,  and  we 
have  thus  again  a  way  paved  to  more  complicated  leaf-like 
structures  like  that  of   Wormskioldia  sangvMiea.    The  ex- 
quisite colour,  and  the  variety  of  forms^  often  of  extreme 
elegance,  simulating  the  most  delicate  leaves,  or  mosses,  with 
infinite  interchange  of  ornament  in  the  form  of  teeth,  fringing 
hairs,  net-work,  &a,  are  attractive  to  the  commonest  observer, 
and  have  ever  made  their  collection  an  object  of  interest  to 
those  whom  search  of  health  or  amusement  carries  to  the 
coast.     In  a  systematic  point  of  view  they  recommend  them- 
selves to  notice  by  pretty  certain  indications  of  sexual  distinc- 
tions, at  least  in  nuoEierous  genera^  and  by  the  double  form 
under  which  the  reproductive  bodies  appear  in  almost  every 
genus.    The  one  consists  of  tetraspores    arismg  from  the 
division  of  a  single  endochrome  in  certain  privil^ed  cells>  and 
variously  situate  always  in  distinct  individuals ;  the  other,  in 
a  collection  of  organisable  tissue,  more  or  less  distinct  from  the 
general  mass,  sometimes  free^  sometimes  immersed;  consisting 
of  a  number  of  articulated  threads  in  distinct  hollow  concep- 
tades,  or  wart-like  tubercles  variously  situated,  the  joints  of 
which  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  transformed  into  spores, 
sometimes  every  joint,  sometimes  one  or  two  only,  whether 
terminal  or  central,  with  a  mixture  sometimes  of  barren  threads; 
of  similar  threads  immersed  in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  with- 
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out  any  distiiict  oonoeptade ;  or  finally  entirely  free,  though 
still  collected  in  fascicles^  and  occasionally  surrounded  with  an 
involucre  of  short  branchlets.  In  every  case  the  perfect  spore 
consists  of  a  dense  grumous  mass  surrounded  by  a  hyaline  sub- 
gelatinous  coat,  consisting  of  at  least  two  membrane&  The 
germination  of  these  bodies  has  been  well  described  by 
Agardh«  The  situation,  mode  of  growth,  structure,  &a,  of 
the  conceptades  varies  almost  infinitdy,  and  these  modifi- 
cations, combined  with  the  structure  of  the  frond,  afford  the 
distinctive  marks  by  which  the  genera  are  separated  from 
each  other.  Besides  the  converrion  of  the  upper  joints  of 
moniliform  threads  into  so  many  spores^  there  is  another 
mode  of  fructification  which  requires  notice.  This  cannot  be 
given  better  than  in  liie  words  of  Dr.  Harvey :  "  In  the  less 
organised  fiEuniUes  (Oongylospermew),  the  nudeus  is  formed 
either  firom  a  single  mother  cell,  from  several  detached  mother 
cells>  or  from  such  cells  imperfectly  joined  together  in  monili- 
form strings  issuing  from  a  central  point  or  growing  from  the 
placenta  of  a  conceptacla  Each  mother  cell,  which  is  at  first 
filled  with  a  homogeneous  endochrome,  becomes  by  repeated 
cell  division  converted  into  a  cluster  of  spores  at  first  retained 
within  its  walls  ;  afterwards  on  the  biu^ing  of  the  wall  dis- 
persed. Thus  by  the  evolution  of  one  cell,  a  fevella,  or  simple 
globose  nucleus,  containing  many  spores  within  a  hyaline 
periderm,  is  formed ;  by  the  evolution  of  several  detached  bat 
adjacent  mother-cells>  a  compound  favella  or  £nrellidium 
results,  and  by  the  similar  evolution  of  the  odls  of  the  moni- 
liform series  the  highest  form  of  fsivellidium  is  produced.  In 
all  these  cases  the  general  nucleus,  as  well  as  the  particular 
nucleoli,  is  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous  or  submembranaceous 
hyaline  periderm.'* 

145.  The  tetraspores,  like  the  conceptades,  vary  greatly 
in  situation ;  sometimes  they  are  lodged  in  particular  wart- 
like excrescences,  sometimes  in  minute  leaflets,  or  in  linear 
organs  in  which  they  are  arrsoiged  in  paralld  rows,  some- 
times in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  at  a  greater  or  less 
depth  beneath  the  surface.  They  mostly  consist  of  a  globe 
•  See,  however,  Nothogenia  variolosa,  Mont. 
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broken  up  into  four  pyramidal  masses  from  the  centre, 
or  in  ihose  cases  in  which  an  elongated  or  elliptic  form 
is  assumed,  by  three  parallel  divisions,  or  by  one  or  more 
parallel  divisions,  with  the  addition  of  one  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion. The  former  were  once  considered  as  temate  granules, 
but  it  is  evident  that  in  a  globe  so  divided,  if  the  point  of 
juncture  of  three  divisions  occupies  the  centre  of  the  point  of 
view,  the  fourth  will  be  wholly  concealed.* 

1 46.  A  discussion  was  moved  some  years  since,  in  a  very  inge- 
nious and  beautifully  illustrated  memoir  on  the  Algae  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  as  to  the  relative  value  of  these  two  forms  of  fruit>  by 
Decaisne.  He  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  more  perfect  form 
was  exhibited  by  the  tetraspores,  but  as  this  mode  of  growth 
is  normal  in  many  of  the  lower  Algse,  and  is  in  them  certainly 
inferior  to  the  formation  of  spores  in  Hie  conjugate  Algse,  or 
even  to  the  cysts  of  Vaucheria,  1  cannot  subscribe  to  his 
notion,  but  r^ard  the  tetrasporic  form  as  requiring  a  very 
inferior  effort  of  nature.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  notion 
is  correct  which  regards  them  rather  as  a  sort  of  buds,  a  notion 
which  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  plants  which  bear 
them  are  generally  more  luxuriant  than  those  which  produce 
the  other  form  of  fruit  What  it  is  which  leads  one  plant 
constantly  to  produce  a  particular  form  of  fruit,  is  at  present 
a  matter  of  which  we  can  only  profess  our  complete  ignorance ; 
though  the  hct  of  two  kinds  of  fruit  being  produced,  not  only 
in  such  genera  as  Atriplex,  but  in  a  multitude  of  Composites, 
which  yet  give  rise  to  plants  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  each  other,  is  so  much  in  point,  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  at  something  similar  taking  place  in  AlgsB.  As  the 
point  is  one  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  which  we  are  not  at 
present  likely  to  amve,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  considering  it  meanwhile  as  one  of 
those  wonders  which  abound  so  greatly  amongst  Cryptogams. 
Both  these  forms  are  equally  capable  of  propagating  their 
species^  but  it  is  very  probable  that  for  this  end  the  concep- 

*  In  the  curious  Lepidostrohus^  figured  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  Linnaean 
Transactions,  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  spores  is  usually  suppressed. 
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tacular  requires  the  presence  of  spermatozoids,  which  are  so 
abundantly  produced  in  many  genera.  The  British  Algae  of 
Dr.  Harvey,  the  plates  of  the  Supplement  to  English  Botany, 
the  treatises  of  Derb^  and  Solier,  together  with  that  of 
Thuret,  so  often  quoted,  exhibit  numerous  cases.*  It  is  veiy 
true  that  their  necessity  has  not  been  proved  by  experiment, 
but  the  bodies  in  question  are  in  essential  structure  and  outward 
appearance,  except  perhaps  the  filiform  appendages^  similar  to 
those  so  common  in  Chlorosperms,  which  we  know  to  be  often 
reproductive,  besides  which  there  are  very  numerous  genera  in 
which  their  presenc^Jms  not  been  verified  But  even  granting 
the  supposition  thamn  many  genera  they  do  not  exist,  this  is 
no  argument  against  the  cases  in  which  they  do ;  and  as  their 
fecundative  powers  have  been  ascertained  in  Melanosperms,  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  similar  in  Bhodosperms, 
where  they  are  never  known  to  germinate. 

147.  Though  the  divisional  and  generic  characters  depend, 
in  great  measure,  on  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  firuit,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  separate  these  Algas  into  natural  groups, 
without  paying  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  fix>nd.  This 
was  first  adopted  by  the  younger  Agardh,  who,  in  consequence, 
made  many  improvements  in  the  disposition  of  species ;  but,  like 
the  venation  of  ferns,  the  characters  so  derived  are  sometimes 
pushed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  separate  plants  which  really 
ought  to  be  united.  Unfortunately  the  structure  of  these  plants 
is  not  always  easily  understood,  especially  without  some  practice, 
in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  mucilage  which  enters  into 
their  composition,  and  of  the  transition  from  cells  to  filaments. 
Much  information  on  this  head  may  be  derived  from  Kiitzing's 
admirable  plates,  and  the  works  of  Dr.  Harvey  may  be  con- 
sulted with  great  advantage. 

148.  The  structure  of  both  Bhodosperms  and  Melanosperms 
is  often  very  difficult  to  make  out,  on  account  of  the  divi- 
sions between  the  separate  cells  being  extremely  obscure. 

*  Mrs.  Griffitlis,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  discoveries, 
had  long  observed  these  matters  before  their  importance  was  recognised 
bjsystematists,  and  I  am  indebted  to  her  kindness  for  many  illustrative 
specimens* 
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Slightly,  and  I  may  add  truly,  as  these  are  often  indicated  in 
Kiitzing's  exquisite  plates,  they  are  often  stiU  more  obscurely 
marked  under  the  microscope.  The  endochromes  of  neigh- 
bouring cells  often  communicate  by  more  or  less  delicate 
threads,*  by  which,  probably,  the  same  purpose  is  answered 
as  by  the  canals  so  frequent  in  the  cells  of  Phsenogam& 
Sometimes  the  processes  of  the  endochromes  seem  to  terminate 
in  real  canals,  answering  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  cell 
There  are,  besides,  frequently  large  intercellidar  spaces,  and 
the  walls  of  the  cells,  when  well  developed,  often  show  dis< 
tinct  strata.  The  cells,  moreover,  pass  abruptly  from  sacs 
into  threads,  or  the  contrary,  exhibiting  great  variety  of  form 
in  the  same  part  of  a  plant,  and  in  the  same  plane  or  section, 
and  it  often  happens  that  towards  the  circumference  the  walls 
are  so  intimately  combined,  that  a  thin  slice  merely  shows  a 
firm  transparent  mass,  perforated  with  cavities,  and  this  even 
in  cases  where  the  component  threads  or  cells  are  mostly  free, 
as,  for  instance,  in  FurceUoma  fastigiatcu  The  cells  them- 
selves, as  also  the  spores,  often  contain  distinct  free  granules, 
which  (Fig.  46,  d),  in  the  former  case,  at  least,  appear  to  be 
amylaceous. 

149.  Rhodosperms,  though  their  genera  have  often  definite 
geographical  limits,  do  not  differ  greatly  as  a  whole,  in  this 
respect,  from  the  other  divisions  of  AlgaB.  They  are  found  in 
every  sea,  and  while  Iridcea  racbida^  Bory,  accompanies  Ade- 
nocystis  Leasonia^  and  a  magnificent  ScytothaUay  in  Cock- 
bum  Island,  beyond  the  60**  of  south  latitude,  the  Chloro- 
sperms  being  represented  on  the  shore  by  Ulva  crispa  and 
an  OsciU/itoria,  there  are  representatives  of  the  three  great 
divisions  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  at  least  as  high  as  73^ 
Lamina/ria  SacchariTia  has  been  found  as  high  as  74.40, 
and  an  OaciUcUoria  in  76.49,  and,  probably,  even  there,  Rhodo- 
sperms have  not  entirely  ceased.  Though,  however,  they  form 
vast  masses  in  many  latitudes,  these  cannot  be  compared  with 

*  An  example  of  commimicating  endochromes  is  figured  at  Fig.  44,  d^ 
from  the  tiflsue  which  surrounds  the  conceptacles  of  Oigartina  pistiUcUa, 
the  divisions  of  the  several  cells  being  invisible  under  the  microscope. 
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those  of  the  Melanosperms,  one  or  two  genera  of  which, 
probably,  outweigh,  in  this  respect,  all  other  Algse  put 
together. 

150.  The  two  following  divisions  comprise  the  several  forms: 

1.  OongylospermecB.    Nucleus  simple  or  compound    En- 
dochromes  divided,  spores  at  length  conglobated. 

2.  Deamiospermece.     Nucleus  consisting  of  tufted  spore- 
threads,  adhering  to  a  placenta     Endochromes  single. 

These  groups  are  again  divisible,  as  in  the  following  tabular 
view: 
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Pi 


I 
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CeranUacete, 
Spyridiacem^ 

Cryptoneiniacea, 
Bhodymeniaoea, 


^Nudei  naked. 


Nadeas  naked. 


Nncleus  inclosed  in  a  peri*- 
carp;  compound. 


Spores  at  length  conglor 
bated,  generated  in  soli- 
tary or  aggregate  cells. 


Spores  at  leng^  conglo- 
bated, generate^  within 
the  cells  of  moniliform 
threads. 


WrcmgdiaoeiB. 


Nndei  immersed.         EdmitUhodadia, 


Nadei   in 
warts. 


raised 


Flaoenta  parietal* 

Placenta  axile  or 
suspended. 


Spores  in  ^ 
strings. 


Placenta 
basaL 


Spores 
terminal. 


Sgua/marUB.  —  Lichenoid, 
horizontal. 

Spongiocarpem.  —  Cylin- 
dricaL 

Chatangiea. 

Gdidiaoea, 

sS^harococcoidea. —  Carti- 
laginous or 
membran- 
ous. 

Cara^'nactfff.— Calcareous. 

'  Laurenciacea. —  Inarticu^ 

kte. 
RhodomdicicecB. — Articu- 
late or  with 
an  articulate 
axis. 
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I.  QONGTLOSPEBMfi^,  J.  Ag. 

Nucleus  naked,  or  immersed  in  the  frond,  sometimes  con- 
tained in  a  distinct  external  conceptacle,  simple  or  consisting 
of  several  secondary  nuclei  (nucleoli);  spores  conglobated 
without  any  definite  order. 

151.  The  first  great  division  of  the  Floridece  is  character- 
ised by  the  numerous  spores  collected  within  a  hyaline  sac, 
and  not  radiating,  except  occasionally  at  their  first  origin,  from 
a  common  centre,  but  distributed  without  order.  The  nuclei 
are  either  solitary  (Fig.  43)  or  compound  (Fig.  44,  c),  and 
in  some  instances  are  quite  naked,  without  any  trace  of  a  con- 
ceptacle.*  In  some  cases  it  requires  some  attention  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  structure  of  the  fructifying  mass,  inasmudi  as 
where  the  placenta  is  reduced  to  a  mere  point,  and  the  spores 
radiate  from  a  common  centre,  it  is  very  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  sac  is  simply  filled  with  spores  disposed  without  any  defi- 
nite order.  The  divisions  are  less  numerous  than  in  the  other 
main  division,  but  some  of  the  genera,  as  Oigwrtina^  Ceron 
mvum,  and  CalUthrnn/n/Um,  abound  in  species,  even  after 
reducing  numerous  varieties  to  their  normal  typea  There  are 
few  of  the  more  frondose  species,  perhaps,  which  can  vie  with 
Ddeaaeria  or  Amcmsia,  in  delicacy  of  frond  or  essential 
el^;ance,  but  there  are  still  many  fine  species,  especially 
amongst  the  analogous  forms ;  and  amongst  the  articulate  and 
filiform  kinds  there  are  productions  which  may  bear  'compa- 
rison, for  beauty,  with  the  whole  vegetable  world  The  divi- 
sions depend  partly  on  the  structure  of  the  fronds,  and  partly 
on  the  mode  of  origination  of  the  spores ;  and  there  are  many 
analogies,  in  respect  of  the  frond,  where  the  fruit  is  altogether 
different     Like  other  analogies,  they  are  often  deceptive^  and 

*  In  generic  characters,  the  perfect  condition  of  the  conoeptades  is 
always  meant,  except  something  is  expressed  to  the  contrary.  Where 
the  spores  are  conglobated,  there  is  either  a  successive  development  of 
joints  from  above  downwards,  or  new  spores  are  produced  in  new  cells 
generated  where  the  old  ones  have  fallen  ofL  Cavities  which  are  at 
first  merely  lined  with  an  hymenium,  having  a  single  stratum  of  spores, 
are  thus,  at  length,  filled  up  in  some  of  the  Bjpogoeous  and  allied 
Fungi,  with  a  compact  mass  of  fruit 
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if  the  first  conclusions  to  which  they  lead  were  adopted,  the 
whole  system  would  be  soon  reduced  to  the  primitive  chaos 
which  existed  at  the  time  when  Turner  began  his  history  of 
FucL  Most  of  the  genera  have  representatives  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  but  the  filiform  species  are  more  abundant  in 
temperate  seas,  while  a  few  attain,  in  wanner  countries,  their 
extreme  dimensions. 

1.  CERAMiACELfi,  Harv,  (Cera/niiecBy  J.  Ag.) 
Articulate,  often  more  or  less  coated  with  cell&    Nuclei  naked 
or  involucrate.     Spores  conglobated.     Tetraspores  superfidaL 
152.  This  group  contains  a  portion  of  those  Bhodosperms 
which  are  either  strictly  monosiphonous  and  filiform,  or  which 


CaUithamnion  corymbaswm* 
a.  Thread  with  tetraspores,  magnified^ 
6.  Portion  of  ditto,  magnified  more  highly, 
e.  Thread  with  naked  nuclei,  filled  with  a  mass  of  spores,  magnified. 

(GONOTLOSPERXSI.) 

d.  Spore  magnified  more  highly. 

From  specimens  communicated  by  Mrs.  Griffiths.* 

*  I  have  also  a  specimen  from  the  same  lady,  showing  the  antheridia 
as  in  Harvey's  figore ;  but  they  are  so  delicate  that  I  am  not  able  to 
figure  them  from  the  dried  specimen. 
12 
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are  more  simple  in  their  structure  than  others,  approaching,  in 
this  respect,  Confervas.  It  abounds  in  species  which  display 
the  most  exquisite  combination  of  ramification  and  colouring. 
The  nuclei,  which  arise  from  transformed  joints,  are  entirely 
naked,  or  involucrate,  simple,  and  filled  with  a  mass  of  spores, 
arranged  according  to  no  definite  plan.  Anlheridia  have 
been  observed  in  many  species  filled  with  active  spermatozoida 
The  threads  are  either  strictly  simple,  or  coated  with  filaments 
or  cells,  frequently  in  transverse  line&  The  tetraspores  are 
often  seated  on  the  thickened  parts  in  those  q)ecie8  whose 
frond  makes  an  approach  to  inarticulate  forms,  but  are  some- 
times contained  in  particular  processea  In  PtUota  and  Micro- 
cladia  there  is  no  external  appearance  of  articulation,  as  in 
Cerarmum.  They  are  completely  coated  with  cells,  though 
there  is  still  an  articiilated  axia 

163.  Alargeportionof  our  JVerei«  is  composed  of  individuals 
of  this  tribe,  as  they  abound  on  our  coasts  in  every  little  rocky 
pool,  on  every  piece  of  woodwork  exposed  to  the  waves,  on 
rocks  and  stones,  and,  above  all,  on  the  stems  of  the  larger  or 
firmer  Algas,  or  even  on  marine  Phsenogams,  which  they  fringe 
in  the  most  exquisite  way  with  every  shade  of  red,  from  a 
bright  rose  to  purpla  They  are  represented  by  numerous 
species  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  one  or  two  PtUotcB 
are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  subtropical  seas, 
nor,  indeed,  are  our  own  seas  destitute  of  the  more  highly 
organised  forms.  There  are,  however,  several  genera  which  do 
not  affect  more  temperate  regions.  Microdotdia  glcmd/uZosa 
is  a  rare  inhabitant  of  our  southern  coasts,  and  differs  from 
Cera/m/mm  in  its  compressed  fronds,  besides  other  characters. 
No  genus  is  more  natural  than  Ceramiv/m  itsel£  It  comprises 
many  well-characterised  species,  several  of  which  occur  on  our 
coasts,  and  some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  spinulose 
branchleta  They  are  extremely  elegant,  from  their  trans- 
verse alternate  bands  of  white  and  red,  and  in  almost  all  the 
dichotomous  branching  and  forcipate  tips  are  very  striking. 
Besides  these,  however,  there  is  a  multitude  of  spurious  species 
which  must  eventually  be  weeded  out  of  the  system.  The 
species  of  North  America  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  our 
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coasta  Croua/nia  is  remarkable  for  possessing  the  habit  of 
B(Uracho8per7n/wnu  Halurus  and  Oriffithsia  have  their 
representatives  all  round  our  coasts,  but  are  also  found  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  where  also  a  large  number  of  species 
of  CaUUhamnion  occur,  though  they  are  more  numerous 
northwarda 

2.  Spyriducejb,  Harv.  (Spyridiece,  J.  Ag.) 


Fig.  44. 

a.  Conceptacle  of  8pyridia  filamentoMy  Harvey,  magnified.  Prom  a 
specimen  commnnicated  by  AL:^.  Griffiths,*  with  the  threads  in  which 
the  spores  are  generated  from  the  endochromes. 

b.  Transverse  section  of  conceptacle  of  Chylodadia  KaliformUj  Grev. 
showing  the  origin  of  the  spores  from  the  central  placenta,  magnified. 
From  a  specimen  commnnicated  by  M.  Lenormand.t 

c.  Vertical  section  of  the  conceptacle  of  Oigartina  Teedii,  magnified. 
From  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker*8  Herbarium. 

d.  Endochromes  in  the  tissue  surrounding  the  conceptacles  of  Oiffor- 
txna  pigtiUatOy  to  show  their  communication  with  each  other,  highly 
magnified.    From  a  specimen  received  from  Lenormand. 

e.  Portion  of  conceptacle  of  Solieria  chordalis^  after  Harvey. 

*  The  conceptacles  are  usually  lobed,  and  there  are  several  distinct 
masses  of  spores.  The  simplest  case  is  purposely  represented,  to  show 
the  advance  which  has  been  made  from  the  naked  nuclei  of  CaUUhamnion, 

t  The  walls  of  the  conceptacle  appear  very  different  in  different 
sections,  according  as  the  section  happens  to  divide  the  component  cells. 
12* 
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Frond  monosiphonous,  coated  more  or  less  with  cells.  Con- 
ceptades  external,  consisting  of  a  nucleus  inclosed  in  a  mouth- 
less  perithedum.  Nucleoli  several,  formed  of  branched  threads^ 
whose  upper  cells  produce  spores  by  division  of  their  endo- 
chrome ;  spores  at  length  conglobated. 

154  The  few  remaining  Rhodosperms  with  filiform  and  mo- 
nosiphonous threads,  contained  in  this  division,  are  distinguished 
at  once  by  their  fiructification.  In  the  present  case  the  com- 
pound nuclei  are  lodged  in  an  external  conceptada  They  are 
formed  from  fasdcles  of  threads  springing  from  a  common  pointy 
whose  upper  cells  produce  a  multitude  of  spores  by  the  re- 
peated division  of  their  endochrome.  The  frond  is  composed 
of  a  central  thread  coated  with  more  slender  filaments,  or  in 
some  parts  with  cells,  and  is  repeatedly  branched,  cylindrical, 
or  slightly  compressed,  and  clothed  with  deciduous  articulated 
branchleta  The  division  consists  of  a  single  genus,  whose 
spedes  aflTect,  for  the  most  part,  tropical  or  sub-tropical  seas, 
extending  as  far  south  as  Tasmania.  Two  or  three  are  found 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  one  of  these  occurs  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil  One  spedes  only  occurs  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
extends  as  far  as  Algiers,  and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  it  has  an  analogous  range.  Dr.  Harvey  conjectures 
that  Ballia,  a  beautiful  sub-tropical  genus  exactly  analogous 
to  Sphacdariay  may  be  closely  allied.  At  present,  however, 
its  fruit  is  imperfectly  known. 

3.  Cryptonemiacre,  Harv.  (Oryptoneinewy  &a,  J.  Ag.) 

Frond  inarticulate,  varying  in  texture,  composed  of  arti- 
culated threads  closely  incorporated,  or,  in  the  membranous 
species,  of  cells.  Nucleus  sunk  or  contained  in  an  external 
conceptacle,  simple  or  compound.     Spores  conglobated. 

155.  The  distinctive  difference  between  this  and  the  following 
division,  consists  in  the  spores  being  disposed  without  order 
in  the  nuclei  It  comprises  spedes  differing  greatly  in  struc- 
ture as  regards  the  frond,  for  while  some  are  composed  entirely 
of  .filaments  compacted  together,  others  are  as  deddedly  cellu- 
lar. The  genera  are  numerous,  and  are  separated  by  Agardh 
into  two  sections,  OigoHinece  and  GryptonemecB,  one  of  them 
characterised  by  a  compound  (Fig.  44,  c),  the  other  by  a  simjJe 
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nucleus  (Fig.  44,  6),  both  of  which  are  united  by  Harvey 
for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  the  difference  is  one  only 
of  degree,  while  there  is  the  most  intimate  relation  in  structure 
and  habit 

156.  The  numerous  genera^  of  which  thirty-five  are  proposed 
by  Agardh  in  his  most  recent  general  work  on  Algae,  are  dis- 
persed through  all  regions,  though,  perhaps,  more  common  in 
the  northern  hemisphera   Many  are  inhabitants  of  the  warmer 
seas,  and  we  have  several  representatives  in  Britain.    Twenty- 
four  genera^  at  leasts  occur  on  the  east  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica.   Stenogramma,  which  has  been  found  on  our  extreme 
southern  coasts,  occurs  in  California  and  Florida,  in  addition 
to  Spain,  as  far  as  Cadiz,  and  is  very  fine  and  abundant  in 
New  Zealand    It  is  remarkable  for  the  disposition  of  the  nuclei 
on  each  side  of  the  central  nerve,  exactly  after  the  fashion  of 
some  ferns.    PhyUophora,  OymnogongriLS,  AhnfeUiay  Cysto- 
doniv/m,  CaUophyUis,  KaHymenia,  Oigartinay  Iridcea,  Chorir 
dru8,  HaZymenia,  FurceUaria,  Chrysymenia,  Orateloupiay 
CateneUay  Glceosvphoniay   have    all   representatives  on   our 
coasts.  The  various  species  of  CAo7ic?rtt8  supply  the  greater  part 
of  the  Carrageen  of  commerce.    One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
seaweeds  is  Constcmtinea  rosa  marina,  two  of  the  species  of 
which  genus  occur  in  Eamschatcha,  or  other  high  latitudes, 
while  the  third  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean.     The  stem  is 
sometimes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fixed  to  stones  or  shells,  and 
branched  from  the  base ;  the  branches  are  flexuous,  round,  and 
naked,  1-2  lines  thick ;  homy  when  dry,  annulated  ;  rings  2-3 
lines  distant     Towards  the  top  of  the  stem  and  branches  are 
a  number  of  whorled  laminae,  the  terminal  ones  being  peltate; 
the  whole  bearing  some  resemblance  to  an  expanded  rosa    As 
the  lower  laminae  grow  old,  they  fall  off  and  leave  rings  upon  the 
stem.    The  ultimate  fironds  rarely  remain  orbicular  and  entire. 
The  central  one  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  divided 
into  from  3-6  obovate  spathulate  lobes.*     Constantinea  Sit- 
chensis  is  a  larger  species,  the  solitary  terminal  orbicular 
lamina  attaining  a  diameter  of  firom  four  to  six  inchea     Chy- 

*  J.  Agardh,  Sp.  Alg.,  vol  2,  p.  295. 
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lodadia  a/rticulata  also,  which  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
species  on  our  coasts,  deserves  notice,  from  the  elegant  chains 
of  elliptic  articulations  of  which  the  frond  is  composed,  which 
never  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  those  who  meet  with 
well -grown  specimens,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 'preserving 
the  greater  part  of  its  beauty  when  dry.  Olcsosiphonia  is 
remarkable  for  its  gelatinous  frond.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Algae  of  our  coasts,  and  rather  rare,  though  widely 
diffused. 
4.  Bhodtmekiacejs,  Ha/rv.  (Rhodymemece,  J.  Ag.) 
Inarticulate,  membranaceous,  cellular ;  nucleus  in  an  external 
conceptacle,  simple  or  compound.  Spores  at  first  in  mcHiiliform 
threads,  at  length  conglobated. 

157.  The  frond,  in  the  Algae  of  this  division,  is  inarticulate 
and  mostly  flat,  though  varying  considerably  in  form,  being 
sometimes  cylindrical.  The  colour  is  in  some  of  a  dull  reddish 
purple,  while  in  others  it  is  of  a  fine  blood-red.  The 
nucleus  is  lodged  in  globose  conoeptacles,  and  the  spores  are 
produced  within  the  joints  of  moniliform  threads,  and  at 
length  are  dispersed  within  the  sac,  without  any  definite 
arrangement  Occasionally  the  moniliform  threads  of  the 
nucleus  are  disposed  in  separate  chambers  by  means  of  threads 
proceeding  to  the  walls,  as  we  shall  see  again,  in  the  Cfdi- 
ddacece.  The  endochromes  of  certain  privileged  joints  of  these 
threads  suffer  repeated  division,  and  on  the  absorption  of  the 
walls  of  the  parent  cell  are  dispersed  without  order  in  the 
common  cavity,  or  in  the  partial  chambers.  It  is  obvious  that 
at  an  early  stage  of  growth  they  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  Algse,  with  ordinary  moniliform  thread&  The  spores 
themselves,  according  to  their  number,  will  either  retain  their 
original  form,  or  become  angular,  frx)m  mutual  pressura  An 
accurate  study  of  the  fruit  is  so  much  the  more  necessary, 
because  the  frond,  as  regards  structure,  is  often  so  exactly  like 
that  of  analogous  forms  as  to  defy  the  most  practised  eya 
This  is  truly  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  student ;  but  if  a 
really  natural  system  is  to  be  adopted,  depending  not  upon 
external  resemblance  merely,  but  upon  intimate  structure,  such 
difficulties  will  constantly  arise.  Amongst  the  patellaeform  mol- 
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lusca  for  instance,  so  long  as  mere  external  characters  alone 
were  r^arded,  genera  of  the  most  widely  different  structm'e 
were  constantly  confounded,  and  mere  analogies  are  every  day 
deceiving  those  who  are  content  merely  with  the  surfaces  of 
thinga  Still,  in  some  cases,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
mere  division  of  the  endochromes  is  not  suflBdent  to  authorise 
a  distant  separation.  RhaMonia  (Fig  45,  a)  and  Solieria  (Fig. 
44,  e)  are  so  circumstanced.  The  mere  division  of  the  endo- 
chrome  is  certainly  in  many  cases  not  of  generic  importance  in 
Fungi,  and  perhaps  its  importance  has  been  exaggerated  in 
some  cases  where  Algse  of  similar  habit  are  concerned. 


^^ 


Fig.  45. 

a.  Portion  of  nucleus  of  Bhahdonia  OovUeriy  Harv.,  magnified,  show- 
ing the  separate  cells,  with  the  dissepiments  and  spores,  after  Harvey. 

b.  Portion  of  nucleus  of  SphcBrococcus  coronopifclius^  Ag.,  and  single 
spore,  magnified.    (DESinosPERMEiE.) 

c.  Spore-threads  of  Wrangelia  pentciUatay  Ag.,  after  Harvey. 

d.  Tetraspores  of  Cruoria  peUita,  Fr.,  from  a  specimen  gathered  by 
Mr.  Ealfs,  April,  1842.    (^PetrocdU  cruentay  J.  Ag.) 

158.  Both  the  genera  and  species  of  this  division  have  fre- 
quently a  wide  range.  The  commonest  of  all  red  seaweeds 
on  our  coast^  and  one  of  the  most  elegant,  Plocamiv/m  cocci- 
nev/ffiy  is  found  all  over  the  world ;  while  all  the  other  species  of 
the  genus,  which,  perhaps,  have  been  too  much  multiplied,  are 
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natives  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Wormskioldia  san- 
guinea,  which  extends  north  as  fieur  as  the  Feroe  Islands,  occurs 
again  at  Cape  Horn.  Rhodymenia  pdhnata  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  esculent  seaweeds,  but  perhaps  the  most  agreeable 
form  in  which  if  can  be  eaten  is  simply  as  it  comes  firom  the 
sea,  when  it  forms  a  palatable  article  of  food  enough,  where 
other  food  is  not  be  procured.  All  the  eflforts,  however,  of 
M.  Soyer  cannot  conceal  in  it,  when  cooked,  a  peculiar  flavour 
of  Iodine,  which  is  inseparable  firom  Carrageen  in  any  shape  in 
which  at  present  it  has  come  before  ma  A  purple  dye  has  been 
prepared  firom  it  Rhodymenioy  Euthxyra,  RhodophylliSy  and 
CordyleclacUa,  all  aflford  species  to  our  Nereis ;  Rhahdonia 
alone,  of  the  North  American  genera,  is  unrepresented,  and 
that  is  confined  at  present  to  the  north  west  shores.  TFbrm- 
ahioldda  sa/nguvnea  is  so  extremely  like  some  of  the  Deles- 
sericBy  especially  those  which  occur  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
that  at  first  sight  it  seems  the  most  unnatural  thing  in  the 
world  to  separate  them.  But,  similar  as  the  fironds  are,  the 
fiructification  is  so  completely  dissimilar,  that  we  must  give  up 
the  structure  of  the  nucleus  altogether,  as  affording  distinctive 
characters,  if  they  are  to  be  associated.  In  the  former  there 
are  elliptic  spores  by  no  means  forming  moniliform  threads, 
but  separated  into  little  rows  by  a  peculiar  tissue ;  while  in  the 
other  there  are  beautiful  moniliform  threads,  with  the  spores 
sometimes  forming  their  terminal  joints,  sometimes  radiating 
at  their  base.  It  is,  in  fact,  amost  striking  instance  of  analogy 
without  affinity. 

II.  DEsmosPERMRfi,  J.  Ag. 

Frond  articulate  or  inarticulate,  cartilaginous,  membra- 
naceous or  filiform;  nucleus  consisting  of  tufted  spore-threads, 
arising  firom  a  placetita.  Spores  formed  singly  in  each  cell 
of  the  sporethread,  or  only  in  the  terminal  celL 

159.  The  first  great  division  of  Rhodosperms  was  distinguished 
by  the  spores  being  ultimately  disposed  without  order  in  the 
.nuclei,  whether  simple  or  compound.  In  the  more  typical 
species  this  was  evident  enough,  but  in  the  early  stage  of 
one  or  two  genera^  though  the  spores  ultimately  fell  oflT,  the  en- 
dochromes  dividing  into  several  distinct  spores,  before  the 
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spores  had  Mien,  and  before  cell-division  had  taken  place,  it 
was  not  possible  to  distinguish  ihem  from  true  forms  of  the 
present  division.  How  far  the  division  may  in  the  end  prove 
tenable  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  surmise  at  present  There 
will  always  be  exceptions  in  any  arrangement  which  may  be 
devised,  be  our  knowledge  extensive  as  it  may. 

160.  The  number  of  distinct  divisions  and  genera^  and  the 
variety  of  forms,  are  very  large,  and  we  have  here  again  species 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  which  they 
appropriate,  even  more  so  than  those  which  were  described 
amongst  Chlorosperms,  many  of  which  occur  on  our  own  coasts 
as  well  as  in  warmer  seaa  The  filiform  species  are  nimierous, 
and  some  of  them  extremely  beautiful,  while  many  of  the 
membranous  species  are  remarkable  for  the  deUcacy  of  their 
fronds,  or  the  symmetry  of  their  composition.  The  regular 
net-work  of  some  of  these  Algse  is  as  exquisite  as  that  which 
we  have  seen  lately  amongst  Hydrodictyce ;  and  amongst  the 
membranous  and  sub-cartilaginous  groups  there  is  cancellated 
work  of  the  most  surprising  beauty.  Some  of  these  more 
curious  forms  are  confined  within  narrow  geographical  limits. 
A  few  of  the  filiform  species  are  habitants  of  brackish  waters, 
and  in  the  tropics  ascend  rapid  torrents  on  the  coasta 

5.  Wrangeliacks,  Harv.  (WrangeUece,  J.  Ag.) 
Threads  filiform,  articulated,   sometimes  partially  coated 
with    cella     Nucleus    surrounded   by  a  whorl  of  byssoid 
branchlets,  and  composed  of  radiating  pyriform  spores,  arising 
from  the  endochromes  of  the  terminal  cella  (Fig.  46,  c.) 

1 61.  These  difler  from  other  Desmiospermece  in  the  exposed 
involucrate  nuclei  The  habit  is  that  of  GallUhaTrmion,  and, 
like  many  species  of  that  genus,  they  consist  of  a  central  thread, 
coated  more  or  less  with  smaller  ones,  sometimes  disposed  so  as  to 
form  the  most  elegant  lacework ;  in  some,  however,  there  are  no 
external  cells  or  filaments,  as  in  TF.  mvltifida.  There  is  but  one 
genus,  imless  Nacca/ria  be  included,  consisting  of  several  species, 
the  greater  part  of  which  belong  to  the  southern  seas,  while  the 
original  one  is  a  well-known  native  of  our  coasts.  As  regards 
the  tetraspores,  the  resemblance  between  this  genus  and  Calii- 
thamnion  is  complete,  but  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the 
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favelldd  of  that  genus,  with  their  indefinite  spores,  and  the 
moniliform  spore-threads  of  this.  (Fig.  45,  o.)  The  genus  is 
not  confined  to  the  southern  seas,  or  Europe,  but  occurs  also 
both  at  Key  West,  in  North  America,  and  at  Vera  Cruz,  where 
it  was  found  by  Liebmann.  Ndccaria  also  occurs  on  our 
coasts,  and  diSers  remarkably  firom  WrangeUa  in  its  inarticu- 
late firond.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  question  of  degree.  In  the 
structure  of  the  fi:xiit  both  agree  perfectly,  as  far  as  ihe  spore- 
threads  and  spores  are  concerned ;  but  in  one  they  invest  the 
short  swollen  fructifying  branchlets,  in  the  other  they  are 
formed  at  the  truncated  tips.  In  WrangeUa^  that  is,  they  are 
more  condensed  than  in  Ifaccaria. 

6.   HELMINTHOOLADLffi,  /.  Ag. 

Frond  more  or  less  gelatinous,  essentially  filamentous,  though 
closely  compacted  Nucleus  immersed  without  any  conoep- 
tacle,  formed  of  radiating  sporiferous  threads. 

162.  In  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Alg»,  there  is  a 
group  separated  from  the  rest,  by  peculiar  habit  and  simila- 
rity of  structure.  A  central  thread  or  axis  gives  off,  in  its 
course,  a  number  of  short,  horizontal,  close-packed  branches ; 
the  whole  constituting  a  flaccid,  gelatinous,  flexible  frond, 
which  varies  in  colour  with  the  division  to  which  it  belongs 
But,  besides  these  three  groups,  there  are  genera  with  similar 
habits,  'as  Dvdresnaia,  Grouania,  and  Olosoaiphonioj  which 
form  r^resentatives  in  Cera/nmicecs  and  CryptonendacecB. 
In  the  present  instance  the  cylindrical  frond  is  red.  The 
nucleus  has  no  surrounding  walls,  but  is  immersed  amongst 
the  constituent  filaments  and  is  composed  of  branched  spore- 
threads  breaking  up  into  spores.  In  the  genus  Scinaiay  how- 
ever, both  Dr.  Montague  and  Harvey  have  seen,  with  greater 
or  less  distinctness,  a  delicate  membranous  envelopa  Tetra- 
spores  at  present  have  been  discovered  in  Nemalion  only. 

163.  As  regards  geographical  distribution,  Liagora  and 
Scvaaia  are  lovers  of  warm  seas,  and  the  former  is  common 
everywhere  in  such  situations,  one  species  being  found  by 
Messra  Orouan  at  Brest,  while  the  latter  ascends  as  high  as 
the  southern  coasts  of  England,  \mder  the  form  of  the  old  Ulva 
furceUata,  The  other  genera  are  either  European  or  American, 
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or  both.      NemalUm  vi/rena  occurs  on  the  Facifio  coast  of 
Mexico ;  NemaMon  TWuUifid/u/m,  is  not  uncommon  on  our  rocky 
coasts,  occupying  frequently  the  shells  of  Balard.     Besides 
the  central  threads  and  horizontal  filaments,  others  are  given 
o£F  from  the  latter  after  the  fashion  of  roots,  a  circumstance 
which  occurs  in  other  Alg89,  as  for  instance  in  LecUheaia 
Berkdeiiy  and  some   ChcBtophorce.     Agardh  compares  the 
development  of  the  frond  to  that  of  an  endogenous  stem.     It 
consists  of  a  medullary  stratum  formed  of  longitudinal  simple 
filaments,  an  intermediate  layer  of  obliquely  horizontal  anas- 
tomosing filaments,  and  a  periphery  of  horizontal  dichotomous 
£etstigiate  filaments.     The  descending  threads  are  doubtless 
analogous  to  those  of  CaJMhxi/rnMion;  and  if  the  branches  were 
increased  infinitely  in  number,   and  still  sent  down  their 
descending  filaments,  we  should  have  very  much  the  same 
structure.     HelmvrUhora  divarioata  is  also  an  inhabitant  of 
similar  coasts,  extending  with  the  last  to  the  northern  parts 
of  our  island.     Both  were  found  at  Appin,  by  Captain  Carmi- 
chael,  and  pointed  out  to  me  there  by  him  in  1824    Liagora 
differs  frx)m  the  rest  in  appropriating  a  large  quantity  of  cal- 
careous matter  in  which  it  resembles  the  strictly  analogous 
flat-fronded  or  cylindrical  CfhcBtopkorce,  though  other  species 
of    that  genus    abound  in  crystals  of   carbonate  of   lime. 
Liagora,  when  dry,  often  asssumes  a  green  tinge,  which  makes 
the  resemblance  the  closer;  but  when  fresh  it  has  the  colouring 
proper  to  the  Rhodosperma 
7.  Squamabi^,  J.  Ag. 

Frond  lichenoid,  crust-like,  rooting  beneatL  Spores  in 
moniliform  strings^  lodged  in  wart-like  excrescences. 

1 64.  Besides  those  florid,  chain-spored  Algae,  which  have  con- 
cqptacles,  either  entirely  distinct  from  the  frond,  slightly  im- 
mersed at  the  base,  or  absolutely  naked,  there  are  others  whose 
fructifying  nucleus  is  not  lodged  in  a  hollow  conceptacle,  but 
in  wart-like  excrescences  in  the  frond  itself  This  is  a  small 
division,  and  consists  of  Algae,  with  licheniform  fronds,  pro- 
ducing warts  on  their  upper  surface,  which  contain  tufts  of 
moniliform  threads.  The  only  certain  tenants  of  this  division 
are  Peyaaormdia,  which  vras  proposed  originally  by  Decaisne, 
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and  Cruoria^  J.  Ag.  PeysaonneUa  grows  on  shells  and  other 
marine  bodies,  and  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Ireland, 
and  the  opposite  Atlantic  shore  of  North  America.  The 
analogy  between  this  genus  and  Ralfaia,  is  very  striking.  A 
number  of  other  plants  of  similar  habits,  adhering  under 
the  form  of  an  almost  inseparable  crust,  with  one  or  two  which 
grow  upon  such  Algae  as  PhyUopJiora  rvibena,  but  of  doubtful 
affinities,  in  consequence  of  our  comparative  ignorance  of  their 
fructification,  have  been  placed  here  by  Agardh,  jun.  Several 
of  these,  as  Petrocdis  cruervta^  HUdenbrantia  Groucmiy  H. 
rivulomSy  Cordarmia  Peyasormdiw/orrma,  and  probably 
several  others,  occur  on  our  coasts;  for  almost  all  belong  to  the 
temperate  seas  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  One  alone  has  at 
present  occurred  in  Australia.  Peysson/neUcB  also  occur  at 
Port  Natal,  under  two  forma  As  far  as  these  plants  are  known 
there  is  very  little  to  separate  them  from  the  squamseform 
corallines,  except  the  absence  of  calcareous  matter.  The 
fruit,  though  contained  in  conceptacles,  as  in  Hilderthrcmtiay  is 
really  in  the  form  of  tetraspores,  as  in  corallines.  If  this  be 
not  conceptacular,  that  form  of  fruit  is  at  present  wholly 
unknown.  Petrocdis  cru&nta*  is  a  curious  microscopic  object 
Dr.  Harvey  found  certain  swellings  in  the  threads,  con- 
fined to  a  single  joint,  the  nature  of  which  he  could  not  deter- 
mine, but  in  a  specimen  in  my  herbarium,  from  Mr.  Balfi^ 
I  find  these  converted  into  tetraspores  (Fig.  45,  d)  as  distinctly 
as  in  any  other  Rhodosperm.  The  same  specimen,  moreover, 
shows  beneath  distinct  lines  of  growth.  I  find  the  length  of 
the  joints  extremely  variable  In  Scotch  specimens  the  fila- 
ments are  disposed  in  little  fascicles,  and  there  is  something  of 
the  same  structure,  but  not  so  evident,  in  other  specimens.    In 

♦  This  is  Cruoria  peUita  of  Fries  and  Harvey.  I  believe  the  plants 
of  Areschoug,  Lyngbye,  Flora  Danica,  and  Harvey  to  be  identical  I 
have  in  vain  sought  for  fniit  in  the  plant  of  Desmazi^res,  which  is  that 
in  which  Agardh  has  seen  fruit  different  from  that  here  figured,  and 
on  which  he  has  founded  his  genus  Cruoria.  As  regards  the  mere 
threads,  it  does  not  differ  from  specimens  from  Carmichael  and  Ral&. 
In  all,  they  are  slightly  branched  above.  J.  Agardh  has  no  evidence  to 
show  that  his  Cruoria  pdUta  belongs  to  a  different  genus  from  his 
PetroceUs  cruerUa, 
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the  figure  in  Flora  Da/nioay  the  tetraspores  are  represented 
several  together  in  the  same  thread.  I  have  in  vain  hunted 
for  fruit  on  an  Appm  specimen,  from  Captain  CarmichaeL 
The  tetraspores  figured  by  him  had  probably  feJlen  down 
amongst  the  component  threads. 

8.  Spongiocarprb,  Orev, 

Cylindrical,  cartilaginous,  composed  of  a  central  column  of 
interlaced  threads  and  radiating  cella  Nuclei  contained  in 
lateral  elongated  spongy  warta  Spores  large,  obconical,  radi- 
ating firom  the  centre  of  each  nudeua 

165.  This  section  consists  of  a  single  genus,  whose  firuit  is 
so  abnormal  that  Captain  Carmichael  regarded  it  as  parasitia 
The  nndei  are  scattered  through  the  substance  of  irr^;ular 
spongy  warts,  which  are  composed  of  articulate  threads,  pre- 
cisely like  those  of  the  tissue  from  which  they  spring,  and  are 
perfectly  hyaline,  with  a  cluster  of  obconic  spores  radiating  in 
every  direction  from  their  centre.*  There  is  obviously  a  great 
fiimilarily  between  the  tissues  of  the  main  firond  of  Polyidea 
and  FurceUaria;  but  the  structure  of  the  fiiiit  is  so  utterly  at 
variance,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  one  a  mere  modi- 
fication of  the  other.  In  FurceUa/ria,  the  firuit  consiBts  of 
fBivellffi  (Fig.  46,  c)  irregularly  seated,  or  placed  one  above 
another  so  dose  that  they  at  length  become  confluent,  each  of 
which  is  formed  of  conglomerate  irregular  spores,  destitute  of 
any  definite  arrangement  The  tetraspores  (f  a  e)  are  divided 
by  three  annular  sections,  while  in  Polyides  (£  a  6)  they  are 
formed  by  two  sections,  one  of  which  is  vertical,  the  other  hori- 
zontal Perhaps  no  better  instance  could  be  brought  forward 
of  tbe  absolute  necessity  of  close  study,  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  relations  even  of  objects  which 
are  daily  under  our  eye&  The  species  extends  north,  as  far  as 
Iceland,  and  south  to  the  Adriatic  Sea>  or  the  southern  part  of 
France,  and  perhaps  Spain.  It  is  rare  oflf  the  North  American 
coast,  but  has  been  found  at  New  York  and  Boston.  It  is 
essentially  a  plant  of  cold  or  temperate  climates. 

166.  llie  younger  Agardh,  however,  in  his  spedes.  Genera 

•  See  Caspary  Annals,  Nat,  Hist  n.  s.,  v.  6^  p.  87. 
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et  Ordines,  Algarum,  1861,  places  Spongioccurpecs  in  his  order 
ChondriecBy  associating  it  with  Lornentaria  and  Lav/r&ruyia, 
though  in  a  diflferent  tribe.     But  the  spongy  fruit  of  the  one 


Fig.  46. 

a.  Thin  slice  of  Polyides  rotundtu,  Grev.,  showing  the  wedge-shaped 
spores  radiating  in  every  direction,  magnified.  One  nucleus  is  divided 
through  the  centre ;  a  portion  only  of  a  second  is  seen  beneath. 

b.  Tetraspores  young  and  old,  magnified.    Both  from  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

c.  Thin  slice  of  IhiroeUaria /cutigicUa,  Lyngb.,  magnified,  showing  a 
nucleus  with  the  dividing  spores.  From  a  specimen  communicated  by 
Lenormand.* 

d.  One  of  the  large  cells,  to  show  its  granular  contents,  which  are  of 
a  beautiful  violet,  when  treated  with  the  compound  iodide  of  potassium 
and  sulphuric  add.  The  contents  of  the  spores,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
come yellowish  brown. 

e.  Tetraspore,  after  Harvey.    All  more  or  less  magnified. 

filled  with  nuclei,  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  the  naked 
conceptacles  of  Chcmdria,  with  their  single  nucleus  and  basal 
spores.  Dr.  Harvey's  notion,  however,  of  the  fruit  does  not  accord 
with  my  observations.     The  placenta  arises  either  distinctly 

*  Unfortunately,  I  can  find  no  fruit  in  specimens  fix)m  Mrs.  Griffiths, 
supposed  to  have  perfect  spores,  and  cannot^  therefore,  compare  what  I 
find  in  Lenormand*s  specimen  with  the  plant  as  examined  by  Harvey. 
The  differences,  however,  are  of  little  importance.  One  great  distinc- 
tion in  the  structure  of  Polyides  and  FurceUaria  is,  that  in  the  latter 
so  many  horizontal  cells  traverse  the  medullary  fibres,  as  represented 
in  the  figure.    The  external  cells  vary  extremely  in  length. 
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from  the  base,  as  represented  in  my  figure,  or  from  some  other 
portion  of  the  walls,  though  the  spores  radiate  from  the  centre 
of  the  nucleus,  and  the  cells  in  the  incrassated  portion  of  the 
placenta  are  distinctly  though  irregularly  moniliform.  The 
only  resemblance  is  in  the  cuneiform  spores,  which  have 
already  been  seen  in  GkyloclacUa  (Fig.  44,  6). 

9.  CttfiTANGrEifi,  Kiitz. 

Frond  cartilaginous;  conceptacles  immersed  in  the  medullary 
substance,  producing  articulated  threads  from  every  part  of 
their  walls  which  converge  to  the  centre,  the  terminal  joint  of 
each  branchlet  producing  a  spore. 

167.  The  curious  Algae  in  this  division  are  peculiar  to  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Species  occur  at  the  Cape,  the  Auck- 
land group,  the  Falkland  Isles,  Chili,  and  New  Zealand,  and, 
if  Porphyrogloaswm,  is  allied,  in  Java  They  are  characterised 
by  the  confluence  of  the  placenta  with  the  cavity  of  the  con- 
ceptade,  every  part  of  which  gives  rise  to  articulated  threads 
scattered  or  in  fascicles  converging  towards  the  centre,  ^nd 
bearing  at  the  tip  of  each  branchlet  a  single  spore,  which  has 
a  single  envelope.  I  have  already  pointed  out,  in  the  last 
division,  that  the  placenta  is  not  always  basal ;  and,  supposing 
the  fertile  points  to  be  multipUed,  we  have  the  structure  just 
mentioned,  which  is  in  fact  nearly  that  of  the  fruit  of  Fucor 
cecB.  Dr.  Harvey  remarks*  that  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
eventually  prove  to  have  a  close  relationship  with  Pterocladia. 
I  have  figured  the  placentation  in  Odidium  (Fig.  47,  c),  and 
the  portion  of  the  axis  which  bears  the  spore  threads,  or  in 
other  words  the  placenta,  instead  of  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  cavity,  is  confined  to  one  side  only,  we  shall  have 
the  lateral  placentation  of  Pterodadicu  I  am  myself  rather 
inclined  to  compare  the  conceptacles  with  those  of  PolyideSy 
where  the  development  of  the  spore-threads  from  the  axis  is 
confrised,  whether  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  produced  be 
considered  nuclei  or  nucleoli     Dr.  Kiitzing  was  the  first  to 

*  Nereis  Bor.  Am.  part  iL,  p.  114.  1  am  sorry  that  the  fruit  in  my 
own  specimens  is  in  a  very  early  stage.  The  extremely  delicate  threads 
of  which  the  medullary  substance  is  composed,  giving  rise  to  monili- 
form threads  on  the  surfieuse,  are  very  peculiar. 
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propose  the  division,  but  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Montagne  for 
almost  the  only  illustrations  we  possess  of  the  peculiar  stmo 
ture*  of  the  conceptacular  fruit.  The  tetrasporic  fruit  of 
Apophlcea  is  figured  in  the  Flora  of  New  Zealand,  and  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  Gtenodua. 

10.  Geudiacke,  J.  Ag. 

Inarticulate,  cartilaginous;  axis  composed  of  confervoid 
threads ;  conceptacles  semi-immersed  Spores  attached  to  a 
network  of  threads,  or  to  a  fibro-cellular  placenta,  which  either 
adheres  to  one  wall  of  the  cavity,  or  runs  through  its  centre^ 
dividing  it  into  two  chambers. 

1 68.  This  division  commences  the  series  of  Algaa  with  hollow, 
more  or  less,  external  oonceptades,  and  is  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  its  axial  or  suspended  placenta.  The  frond  is 
opake  and  of  a  firm  texture.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
southern,  tropical  or  sub-tropical  Algaa ;  but  Gelidvwm,  com&wni, 
the  most  variable,  perhaps,  of  all  plantcf,  occurs  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  a  very  common  British  Algas. 
Hypnea  Tn/uscifornds  is  also  very  widely  diffused,  but  does 
not  come  so  tax  north  as  Great  Britain. 

169.  The  hooked  swollen  tips  of  Hypnea  are  very  curious, 
and  resemble  greatly  those  of  the  threads  in  certain  Fungi 
OeUd/ium  (XiHiUigineumy  which  is  a  very  doubtful  inhabitant 
of  our  coasts,  is  remarkable  for  the  various  tints  which  it  as- 
sumes \mder  varying  curcumstancea  Originally  of  a  dark 
brownish  purple  red,  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  changes^  through 
various  brilliant  tints  of  red,  orange,  yellow,  and  greenish,  to  a 
homy  white.  Other  species  of  this  division  have  ijie  same 
property.  In  Hypnea  the  conceptacles  contain  numerous 
roundish  clusters  of  spores  attached  to  anastomosing  threads 
which  traverse  their  cavity ;  in  OeUdium  the  placenta  assumes 
the  form  of  a  dissepiment,  attached  only  by  the  two  edges, 
but  connected  with  the  walls  by  forked  threads-f    The  central 

*  Voyage  au  Pole  Sud,  tab.  10,  fig.  3.  Bhodymenia  omata  and  Ham- 
broniana,  as  figured  in  the  same  work,  have  very  similar  conceptacles. 

t  See  Dr.  Harvey's  figure  of  NUophyUum  Cfmelim,  in  Phyc.  Brit 
tab.  235.  The  placenta,  though  in  this  case  attached  on  either  side, 
has  no  connecting  filaments.  (Fig.  47,  o,  is  not  quite  correct  as  to  the 
attachment.    It  was  more  evident  in  the  drawing.) 
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placenta  of  Ihicheuma  is  free,  except  at  the  very  base,  and 
is  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  nucleus  by  delicate  filaments 
proceeding  from  it  to  the  walls  of  the  nucleus,  while  in  SoKeria 
(Fig.  44,  e)  it  is  perfectly  free,  with  the  exception  of  similar 
connecting  threada     It  is  a  curious  matter  that  there  should 


Fig.  47. 

a.  NadenB  of  Bucheuma  tsiforme,  J.  Ag.,  showing  the  placenta  at- 
tached to  the  wall  of  the  nadens  by  delicate  threads,  and  supported  at 
the  base,  magnified. 

b.  Moniliform  threads,  bearing  spores  at  their  apex.  Both  after 
Harvey. 

c.  Transverse  section  of  part  of  a  oonoeptacle  of  Qdidivm  comeumf 
magnified,  showing  the  dissepiment^  with  the  spores  growing  from  its 
two  faces,  and  the  connecting  filaments,  from  a  specimen  oommonicated 
by  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

d.  Spores  more  highly  magnified. 

be  another  genus,  RTvahdonia  (Fig.  45,  a),  which  dififers  only  in 
each  cell  of  the  moniliform  threads,  producing  numerous  spores 
by  the  division  of  its  endochrome,  and,  consequently,  comes 
under  a  distinct  section,  at  least  in  an  artificial  arrangement ; 
for  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  multiplication  of  the  spores  arises 
merely  from  a  vital  energy  carried  a  step  farther  than  in 
SdiericL  Beduce  the  threads  to  a  single  joints  and  there  is 
no  essential  difference. 

11.  SPHJBROCOCCOIDEiB,  J.  Ag. 

18 
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Membranaceous  or  cartilaginoua  Conceptacles  distinct, 
often  perforated  Spores  (Fig.  46,  6)  formed  successively, 
beginning  at  the  tips,  in  the  joints  of  moniliform  threads 
which  spring  from  a  basal  placenta. 

170.  This  section  comprises  those  red  Algae  which  have  their 
spores  lodged  in  an  external  subglobose  conceptade,  and  at 
the  same  time  whose  spore-threads  are  moniliform,  the  joints 
of  which,  commencing  above,  separate  into  many  spores.  Their 
frond  is  either  cartilaginous  or  membranaceous,  and  totally 
different  in  habit  from  those  which  follow.  It  comprises  some 
of  our  most  common  and  beautiful  Algas,  remarkable  for  their 


Fig.  48. 

a.  Vertical  section  of  conceptade  of  Gracilaria  armatOy  J.  Ag.,  show- 
ing the  placenta  penetrating  the  cavity  of  the  nadens,  from  a  specimen 
received  frx)m  Lenormand,  magnified. 

b.  Ditto  of  Orinnelia  Amerieanch  Harv.,  showing  the  rudimentary 
placenta  and  spore-threads.    After  Harvey,  magnified. 

c  Ditto  of  CoraUtna  officinalis,  magnified. 

d.  Membrane  of  Ditto,  more  highly  magnified,  with  impressions  of 
the  external  cells. 

brilliant  rose  and  purple  tinta  They  often  assinne  a  frondose 
aspect  from  the  regularity  of  the  nerves,  which  sometimes  per- 
form the  functions  of  a  stem,  when  the  membranous  border 
has  decayed,  and  give  rise  in  turn  to  new  fronds.  As  regards 
internal  structure  nothing  can  be  more  various,  but  they  never 
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assmne  a  truly  articular  form.  The  tetraspores  in  some  cases 
are  scattered  oyer  the  whole  firond,  in  others  collected  in  sori, 
or  more  rarely  contained  in  special  receptacles. 

171.  The  genera  and  species  are  for  the  most  part  yeiy 
widely  distributed,  but  abound  perhaps  more  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  NUophyllum  is,  however,  very  rare  on  the 
North  American  coast ;  while  at  the  Gape  it  appears  in  its 
most  magnificent  array,  under  N.  verioawni,  Ddeaeeria 
Leprieuriiy  Mont,  an  inhabitant  of  tidal  rivers,  and  having 
the  livid  hue  of  Bostrychiay  ranges  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River  to  Cayenne,  and  occurs  again  at  New  Zealand. 
SpkcBTOCOCCUs  is  confined  to  Europe,  while  numerous  genera 
are  exclusively  tenants  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  GracUaria 
lichenoides,  the  Ceylon  moss,  is  celebrated  for  its  gelatinous 
qualities,  as  are  several  allied  species  of  the  southern  seas. 
Our  own  OracUaria  compressa  is  excellent  as  a  pickle  or  pre- 
serve, and  very  ornamental  One  of  the  most  beautiful  known 
Algae  is  Ormndia  America/na,  which  aboimds  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  North  America,  from  Cape  Cod  to  New  Jersey,  and 
differs  singularly  from  Wormskiold^a  ecmgumea,  of  which  it 
is  an  exact  analogue,  in  the  conceptacles  being  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  frond,  and  not  situated  in  the  midrib. 

12.   CORALLINACEiE,  iomOX 

Articulated  or  crust-like,  composed  of  closely  compacted 
threads,  impregnated  strongly  witii  carbonate  of  lime  so  as  to 
be  hard,  rigid,  and  even  stony.  Sp<Mre-threads  tufted,  springing 
from  the  base  of  the  encysted  conceptadea  Purple  when 
fresh,  whitish  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

172.  As  in  the  preceding  order,  multitudes  of  species  occur 
which  are  disguised  by  the  immense  quantity  of  calcareous 
matter  which  they  appropriate ;  so  is  there  in  the  florid  Algse  an 
analogous  group,  which,  though  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
warmer  seas,  abounds  in  them  far  more  highly,  at  least  as  regards 
the  number  of  speciea  In  essential  characters  they  approach 
very  near  to  the  following  group,  but  are  distinguished  by  their 
almost  constant  production  of  tetrasporic,  instead  of  polysporic, 
moniliform  threads  (Fig.  48,  c).  In  outward  appearance,  the 
forms  which  they  assume  are  so  various,  that  they  are  recog- 

13  ♦ 
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nised  only  by  their  calcareous  nature.  Some  of  them  are 
mere  amorphous  crusts  on  pebbles  or  sea-weeds,  increasing 
like  the  lichens,  which  they  resemble,  from  a  common  centre. 
Others  are  of  stony  hardness,  lobed  and  branched,  like  the 
clavate  Fungi,  and  resemble  true  corals ;  others  are  filiform 
and  repeatedly  articulate,  the  joints  often  assuming  an  oboyate 
form,  while  in  others  they  are  flabelliform  and  approach  in 
character  such  Chlorosperms  as  Halmieda.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, every  part  of  the  plant  which  appropriates  calcareous 
matter ;  in  many  there  are  intemodes  varying  greatly  in  length, 
which  are  either  entirely  free,  or  ornamented  with  calcareous 
plates.  It  is  through  these  free  areolae,  probably,  that  water  is 
imbibed  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
what  are  here  called  spore-threads,  may  also  be  regarded  as 
tetraspores ;  but  I  think  that  Dr.  Harvey  is  quite  right  in  his 
notion  as  to  their  being  of  the  same  nature  with  the  spore- 
threads  in  the  forgoing  division,  inasmuch  as  they  are  con- 
tained in  distinct  conceptacles.  The  subject  is  not,  however, 
without  difficulties,  and  at  present  has  scarcely  been  suffi- 
ciently studied  to  lead  to  any  positive  results.  Eutzing  figures^ 
in  (7.  ojfficvnalia,  spores  very  dififerent  from  the  usual  tetra- 
spores, whether  rightly  called  so  or  not,  and  indeed  almost 
exactly  like  those  of  Alaidd/u/m.*  Dr.  Harvey  figures  three 
forms  of  fruit  in  CoraUma  squcmiata,  representing  respectively 
the  fructification  of  Ja/nAa,  Amphvroa^  and  CoraU4/ina,  which 
again  perplexes  the  subject,  and  makes  one  doubtful  of  the 
goodness  of  the  characters  on  which  the  genera  are  founded. 
As  in  several  other  calcareous  Algse,  a  thin  pellicle  separates 
under  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  marked  with  the  hexar 
gonal  impressions  of  the  external  ceUs  (Fig.  48,  d).  « 

173.  The  genus  Amphiroa,  which  exhibits  many  of  the  more 
singular  forms,  though  not  found  on  our  coasts,  occurs  under 
several  species  on  both  coasts  of  North  America,  on  the  east  ex- 
tending as  high  as  Unalaschka  and  Sitcha.  On  our  own  coasts 
we  have  Corallma  qfficmalia  abundant  everywhere,  and  reach- 
ing far  higher  northwards  than  Jania,  The  crustaceous  species, 
also,  whether  on  leaves  or  pebbles,  or  lying  free  at  great  depths 
*  At  least  in  A,  tenuisnmum,  KUtz.,  which  is  Chondria  tenuissima,  Ag. 
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in  the  open  sea^  are  sufficiently  abundant  Melcbesia  occurs  as 
high  as  74^  N.  lat ;  there  are,  however,  many  genera  which  afifect 
warmer  seas,  especially  those  of  Australia^  and  they  abound  in 
the  tropics.  GordUina  offi/smaUa,  as  its  name  implies,  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  Pharmacopeia  on  accoimt  of  its  calcareous 
nature,  but  there  is  no  pectdiar  virtue  in  it  which  makes  it 
superior  to  other  similar  chemical  mattera  Dr.  Johnston  be- 
lieved the  MelobeaicB  to  be  mere  states  of  CordlMna  ojjwi/nxdia, 

174  I  am  not  aware  whether  corallines  are  grazed  upon 
by  fish,  as  coral  is  by  the  genus  Sparua.  Mr.  Darwin  has  de- 
scribed the  manner  in  which  chalk  is  formed  in  the  latter  case, 
and,  from  the  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  these 
plants  contain,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  contribute  their 
share  to  its  formation.* 

13.  liAURENCiACKfi,  JTarv. 

Cylindrical  or  compressed,  cartilaginoua  Conceptades  ovate, 
with  a  terminal  pora  Spores  pear-shaped,  radiating  firom  a 
basal  placenta.    Tetraspores  lodged  in  the  branchlets. 

175.  These  agree  with  the  next  tribe,  RhodomeUicece,  in 
firuit ;  but  the  firond  in  the  greater  number  of  species  is  inarti- 
culate and  solid,  though  sometimes  tubular  and  septate,  with  the 
superficial  cells  minute,  and  not  forming  evident  reticulations; 
the  tetraspores  too  are  scattered  over  the  branchlets.  The 
antheridia  are  highly  developed,  and  assume  curious  forms, 
in  those  cases  where  they  have  been  observed.  Nothing  can 
be  more  variable  than  the  colour,  even  in  the  same  species 
La/urencia  afifords  some  of  our  commonest  Algae,  and  it  is  well 
known  to  every  collector  how  these  vary.  When  perfect  they 
are  of  a  dull  purple  or  brownish  red ;  but  these  tints  pass 
through  every  shade  to  orange,  and  yellow,  and  green, 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  exposure,  in  shallow  pools, 
or  open  rocks,  to  the  action  of  light  and  air,  while  firesh 
water  is  rapidly  destructiva  Others,  like  AaparagopsiSy  are 
of  a  beautiful  pink ;  while  Champia  assumes  the  hues  of 
PoZydipAonia,  exhibiting,  like  many  other  Algse,  prismatic 
coloura  The  species  are  very  widely  distributed,  occurring  in 
very  diflferent  localitiea     Champiay  as  originally  understood, 

*  Darwin,  Journal,  p.  663. 
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is  not  found  on  our  coasta  It  occurs  at  the  Cape,  and  in 
Australia,  under  two  or  three  fonn&  But  if  such  species  as 
Chyclocladia  pa/rwla  be  rightly  included  in  the  genus,  we 
have  at  least,  on  our  southern  coasts,  one  elegant  represent- 
ative, and  an  allied  form  occurs  at  New  Zealand.  .  The  firuit 
of  C,  parvulay  indeed,  is  at  first  sight  like  that  of  true 
Lomentariw,  but  the  placenta  consists  of  a  clathroid  reticu- 
lated mass  of  thr^tds,  on  which  the  spores  are  seated  singly*; 
while  in  Chanvpia  lumbricalis  there  are  short  necklaces 
of  spores  of  a  less  decided  pear-shaped  outlina  In  fact,  the 
differences  are  greater  than  exist  between  many  genera. 
Lomentaria  is  well  represented  by  the  old  Fucvs  KaliforTmSf 
which  sometimes  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  X.  ovalia  is  a  lar^ 
but  scarcely  less  beautiful  British  seaweed. 

176.  In  these  latter  genera  the  placenta  consists  not  amply 
of  a  tuft  of  threads,  but  of  a  clathrate  mass,,  studded  with 
obconic  spores.  Without  great  care  the  nuclei  may  be  mis- 
taken for  favellae,  to  which  they  have  at  first  sight  a  consi- 
derable resemblance.  Cladhymenia  and  DeUsea  are  Austra- 
lian. LaureTida  pi/rmatifida  is  the  Pepper  Dulse  of  Scotland, 
but  certainly  not  so  agreeable  an  article  of  food  as  Ala/ria 
escuLenta,  or  the  common  Dulse.  The  other  equally  common 
species  is  probably  no  less  wholesome,  and  supplies  a  portion 
of  what  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  HdrrmUha-- 
chorion.  Both  these  species  occur  on  the  North  American 
coast^  the  one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the  west ;  and  there 
are  several  other  specie& 

177.  As  the  antheridia  of  Ldurenda  attain  a  greater 
degree  of  complication  than  in  the  other  tribes,  I  shall  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  observations  have  at  present  been  made 
which  confirm  theoretic  notions,  as  to  the  functions  of  the 
bodies  which  they  contain.  In  CaUUha/m/iiion,  NemcMon^ 
Oriffithsia,  and  Cera/mvu/m,  the  antheridia  consist  of  little 
clusters  of  cells,  variously  arranged,  in  which  the  spermato- 
zoids  are  generated.  In  WrangeUa,  DaQya,  and  Polysiphonia 
they  assume  the  form  of  a  pod,  which  is  filled  with  cells,  but 
not,  as  before,  naked.     A  near  approach  to  this  is  made  in 
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GhryffUhsia  secundiflora,  but  the  cells  are  still  naked,  and, 
according  to  Derb^  and  Solier,  in  an  early  stage  there  is  a 
surrounding  hyaline  membrane  in  OriffUhaia  aphcerica.  In 
O.  SchousboBi,  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  be  like  those  of 
CaUitha/nmion.  In  Bonriemcuisoniay  again,  there  is  at  first  a 
membrane,  though  at  length  the  cells  are  quite  firea  In 
Phyllophora  the  antheridia  are  bodies  consisting  of  two  kinds 
of  cells,  and  having  groups  of  spermatozoid  cells  arranged  in 
a  drcle  round  the  axis,  and,  according  to  circumstances,  more 
or  leas  confluent  In  H'ttophyUum  they  form  little  milky 
spots  on  the  surfece.  In  RytiphZcBa  tinctorial  they  resemble 
those  of  PolyayphoTda,  except  in  their  elliptic  form ;  a  step 
further,  however,  is  made  in  jB.  pinaetroideay^  where  they  are 
cellular  bodies,  without  any  investing  membrane,  clothed 
with  delicate  hairs.  In  Laurenda  they  are  differently  con- 
stituted in  diflferent  speciea  In  Laurenda  tenuisai/may  they 
are  curiously  twisted  lateral  cellular  plates,  of  a  greyish  tint, 
and  bordered  with  large  cells;  the  disc  is  occupied  by  the  pro- 
ductive cells,  which  are  far  smaller  than  those  which  surround 
them.  These  evidently  spring  from  a  cellular  branched  axis. 
In  Xr.  pi/rmatijida,  instead  of  an  open  plate,  we  have  a  pezizse- 
form  body  beautifully  figured  by  Greville.  Its  disc  resembles 
again  the  hymenium  of  a  Peziza,  and  is  formed  of  dart-like 
vertical  pale  groups  of  cells,  surmounted  by  two  or  three  larger 
oily-looking  sacs  filled  with  yellow  pigment  These  bodies 
are  occasionally  forked,  and  appear  to  shoot  out  from  the  mass 
hke  the  asci  of  an  Aacohohia,  L.  daayphyUa  presents  a  third 
modification.  The  antheridium  is  here  a  conceptacle,  and  the 
dart-like  groups  of  cells  are  ejected  from  the  minute  terminal 
orifice. 

178.  The  spermatozoids  of  these  cells  vary  a  little  in  shape. 

•  Qreville  was  the  first  to  describe  these,  Alg.  Brit.  p.  105.  ''In  the 
winter  months  very  minute,  globular,  shortly  stalked,  yellow  bodies, 
resembling  what  are  called  the  authers  in  Jungermannia,  form  clusters 
upon  the  upper  ramuli,  and  from  their  number  are  very  obvious,  as  the 
plant  is  growing  under  water.**  He  considers  them,  however,  extra- 
neous and  probably  of  an  animal  nature.  The  septate  bodies  figured  by 
Turner  can  scarcely  be  the  same  thing. 
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JDerb^  and  Solier  figure  many  of  them  with  a  delicate  appen- 
dage, but  Thuret  has  in  vain  sought  for  such  an  appearanoe. 
There  can,  however^  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  truly  impreg- 
natory  organ&  The  flagelliform  appendage  cannot  certainly 
be  considered  as  essential  to  their  fiinctiona  They  will  pro- 
bably be  found  in  many  other  genera  than  those  indicated  by 
Derb^  and  Solier,*  but  their  abundance  in  PolydphoTUa  and 
CallUhmrmion,  and  their  appar^it  rarity  in  so  many  other 
cases,  present  great  difficultie&  At  present  it  does  not  appear 
that  zoospores  have  been  found  in  a  single  genus. 

14  Rhodomeiacea,  Ha/rv. 

Frond  areolate  or  reticulate^  filiform  or  variously  leafy, 
articulate  or  inarticulata  Nucleus  contained  in  an  urn- 
shaped  conceptacle ;  spores  radiating  firom  a  basal  placental 
Tetraspores  mostly  seriate,  in  the  frond  or  in  proper  concep- 
tades  (sHchidia). 

179.  The  species  of  this  division,  as  the  name  implies,  often 
assume  a  very  dark  tint^  so  as  to  present  a  rich  red  brown 
rather  than  a  florid  red.  They  vaiy  in  external  appearance 
very  greatly ;  some  genera^  as  Polyaiphama,  Boetrychia,  and 
Daayay  being  composed  of  slender,  often  elegantly  branched 
and  distinctly  articulated,  threads;  others,  as  RytipMcBa, 
resembling  them  in  form,  but  inarticulate,  except  occaaonally 
in  the  alternate  ramuli,  while  others,  as  Ama/naia  and  Odon- 
thaHa,  have  a  flat  and  pinnatifid  firond.  They  agree  m  pos- 
sessing firee  areolate  hollow  conoeptacles  perforated  above,  firom 
the  base  W  which,  short  tufl»  of  threads  arise,  bearing  each  a 
large  obovate  spore  at  its  apex,  while  the  tetraspores  are  for 
the  most  part  in  rows  either  on  the  distorted  fronds,  or  in  dis- 
tinct elongated  receptaclea  They  occur  not  only  in  salt  or 
brackish  water,  but  some  of  the  Bodryohim  are  found  in 
mountain  torrents,  in  tropical  countries,  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  spray,  while  others  afifect  the  brackish  waters  of  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  where  they  are  found  entangled  in  phaenogamous 
plants.  Many  species  of  Dasya,  Polyavphxmia^  and  Chondria 
are  common  on  our  coasts,  and  analogous  forms  occur  in  the 

♦  See  Thuret,  1.  c.  Derbde  and  Solier,  Ann.  d.  Sc  Nat.,  sfir.  3,  vol.  14, 
and  Sappl6m6nt  aux  Comptes  Bendus  de  TAcad.  dee  Sc.  vol  1. 
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Bouthem  hemisphere.  Bostrychia  vaga,  m  the  cold  climate  of 
Eergaelen's  Land,  may  be  traced  from  rocks  and  stones^  about 
high-water  mark,  to  a  considerable  distance  inland.  The  tips 
of  its  threads  are  often  curled,  which  makes  them  peculiarly 
apt  to  be  entangled  with  other  planta  Though  Daeya  degoma 
is  equally  conmion  in  America  and  southern  Europe,  while  its 
near  relative,  D.  viUoeay  abounds  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the 
European  D.  coccmea  is  not  known  on  the  eastern  North 
American  coast ;  and  its  nearest  ally  is  found  on  the  Western 
Pacific  shores^  at  Puget^s  Island,  bom  whence  it  was  brought 
by  Captain  Wilkes's  expedition.  Rytvphlcea  is  a  rare  inhabi- 
tant of  our  southern  coasts.  The  genera  are  &r  more  abun- 
dant in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Eleven 
genera  only  occur  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America^ 
including  Ohond/ria^  and  some  of  them  are  sub-tropical,  while 
in  the  Southern  Ocean  there  are  at  least  twenty-three. 
Ama/naia^    Alaic^/u/m,    Accmthophoray  and    Digenea^  are 


Fig.  49. 

Pol^fzonia  ewneifoHoy  Mont.,  with  stichidia,  conoeptade,  and  spores, 
magnified    From  specimens  commnnicated  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker. 

unknown  upon  our  coasts,  and  delight  in  a  warm  dimate. 
They  occur,  therefore,  in  such  tracts  as  the  Red  Sea;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  OdonthaUa  is  a  genus  of  high  latitudes.  Though 
so  common  in  some  parts  of  the  Scottish  coasts  it  is  wholly 
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unknown  in  the  south  of  England.  It  descends,  however,  on 
the  coast  of  North  America,  as  far  as  lat  44<>  35'.  There  are 
several  beautiful  forms  which  occur  at  the  Cape,  and  in 
other  warm  seas,  which  are  not  found  elsewhere ;  some  of  them 
exhibiting  far  less  conspicuously  the  cellular  reticulation, 
which  is  so  striking  in  most  of  our  northern  species.  Amongst 
these  is  Claudea,  the  most  elegant  of  all  Algse,  of  which 
specimens  occur  of  extreme  beauty,  and  a  fine  species  has  lately 
been  added  to  this  Australian  genu&  One  species  of  Dasya  is 
very  remarkable,  as  calling  to  mind  the  genus  BvXbockoBte; 
and  other  striking  cases  of  analogy  might  easily  be  pointed  out 


1 

Fig,60. 
ZeveiUea  Schimperi,  Den. 

a.  Tip  of  shoot  to  show  the  imbrication  of  the  leaflets,  the  radicles, 
and  circinate  tip. 

b.  Single  leaflet,  with  an  eroded  tip  and  tubaeform  radicle.* 
c  Tip  of  entire  leaflet. 

d,  Stichidium,  the  tip  of  which  is  circinate,  and  bears  imbricated  leaf- 
lets, all  magnified.    From  specimens  commnnicated  by  M.  Lenormand. 

180.  The  genus.4  mcmsia,  which  has  two  extra-tropical  species, 
assumes,  together  with  LeveMea  and  Polyzonia,  the  forms  of 
Jvmgermawnioe;  and  whatsis  very  curious,  inicveiKea  the  frond 
is  circinate,  throwing  down  roots  firom  the  midrib.     They  are 

•  Such  radicles  occur  in  Pclysiphonia,  Voyage  an  Pol  Sud,  tab.  5, 
fig.  2.    Nag.  Zeitschrifl,  1847,  tab.  8,  fig.  18, 19. 
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moreover,  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  reticulation  of  their 
fronds,  caused  by  the  large  hexagonal  cells.  The  species  are 
extremely  impatient  of  fresh  water,  in  which  they  soon  fada 
Digenea  is  so  infested  with  corallines,  as  for  the  most  part  to 
present  very  shabby-looking  specimens,  and  to  appear  as  if  it 
appropriated  to  itself  calcareous  matter,  which,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  The  various  species  of  Poh/siphonia  afford  beautiful 
objects  for  the  microscope,  transverse  sections  of  their  stems 
exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  regular,  almost  geometrical,  figures^ 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  component  tubes  are  arranged. 
Some  of  the  Bostrychice  agree  with  them  in  this  structm-e,  and 
in  &ct  are  scarcely  distinguishable. 

181.  Amongst  the  curious  forms  assumed  by  Algae,  few  are 
more  remarkable  for  beauty  than  those  which  present  on  the 
one  hand  a  clathroid,  cancellated,  or  cribrose  frond,  or  on  the 
other  which  exhibit  an  open  net-work.  Cla/udea  is  a  beautiful 
example  o(  the  cancellated  frond,  to  which  Hervngia,  a  part 
of  which  only  is  cancellated,  will  bear  comparison,  both  for 
beauty  and  el^ance.  Iridcea  clathrata,  Den.,  Ulva  myrio- 
trema,  Crouan,  and  Aga/rv/m  Gmelmii,  afford  examples  of 


Fig.  51. 

Portion  of  the  net- work  of  Dictyunis  purpurascens,  Bory.,  magnified. 
From  a  specimen  collected  by  Mr.  Darwin. 

cribrose  fronds;  but  there  are  others,  like  Hydrodictyon,  which 
exhibit  the  most  elegant  net-work.     Hanovia,  Ehodoplexiay 
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Haloplegvfvay*  and  some  others,  are  true  or  doubtful  members 
of  Cera/ndacece;  while  Dictywrua  is  an  undoubted  ally  of 
Polyaiphonicu  In  this  curious  jgenus  the  net  forms  a  spiral 
web  round  the  principal  stem,  exactly  after  the  fiwhion  of  the 
confluent  leaflets  of  RidUiy  as  we  shall  see  amongst  the 
Hep(Ui(XB,f  It  will  be  seen^  from  the  figure,  that  the  branchlets 
from  which  the  net-work  grows  are  precisely  like  those  of 
Polyaiphoniou  These  plants  are  simply  beautiful  objects,  of 
no  practical  utility. 

182.  Under  the  head  of  Chlorosperms,  I  took  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  variations  to  which  many  of  the  species  are 
subject  These,  however,  are  few  in  comparison  to  what  take 
place  among  Bhodospemus.  One  species  alone,  Oelidi/u/in  cor- 
neum,  varies  to  such  an  extent  that  the  forms  may  not  only 
be  considered  as  distinct  species,  but  even  as  belonging  to 
different  genera.  In  point  of  thickness  and  degree  of  division 
of  the  frond,  the  limits  are  almost  boundless,  but  the  fndt 
always  remains  essentially  the  same,  though  the  position  some- 
times differs,  as  in  OdonOialia  dentata,  where  it  ia  axillary  or 
marginal,  and  this  applies  to  either  kind  of  fruit  On  the 
contrary,  there  may  be  great  similarity  of  frond,  with  a  total 
diversity  of  structure ;  and  characters  of  habit  are  sometimes 
extremely  deceptiva  The  limits  of  species  are  no  less  vague 
amongst  the  filiform  than  the  more  frondose  Algse,  and  it  is 
not  every  difference  of  the  arrangement  of  branchlets  that 
must  be  considered  as  of  specific  importanca 

183.  There  are  many  circumstances  which  have  great 
influence  on  the  form  of  Rhodosperms  as  upon  other  Algse. 
Comparative  depth,  difference  of  temperature,  the  quantity 
of  saline  matter  contained  in  the  water,  exposure  to  the  action 
of  currents,  and  many  other  points,  operate  in  effecting  changes 
of  more  or  less  gravity.  Almost  every  spedes  of  Rhodosperm 
varies  more  or  less,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  all  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, and  charapters  which  are  most  relied  upon  sometimes 
foil  unexpectedly.    Nemaleon  mvUiJidum  is  often  perfectly 

•  Decaisne,  in  Ann.  d,  Sc  Nat  86r.  2,  vol.  2,  p.  233. 
+  In  ThalasnophyUum  ClcUhruSj  the  leafy  expansions  are  spirally 
developed  round  the  branching  gtipe. 
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ample,  when  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  firom  the  Mediterranean 
N.  Ivhricv/nu  Ddesaeria  alata  is  sometimes  quite  destitute 
of  margin,  when  it  becomes  D.  angustissimcu  Several  species, 
which  in  the  ordinary  condition  have  the  tips  of  the  fronds 
perfectly  straight  and  even,  occasionally  produce  hooked  clasp- 
ing tips.  GysiocUmi/u/m  py/rpurascenSy  produces  such  a  variety 
on  our  coasts,  when  it  looks  like  a  Hypnea,  to  which  genus 
it  has  consequently  been  referred,  and  Ddeaseria  lacenxta 
sometimes  forms  an  inextricable  mass  of  intricate  fronds, 
attached  to  each  other  so  closely  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
without  ruptura 

184.  The  causes  which  produce  such  changes  are  in  general 
unknown,  though  sometimes  we  have  a  slight  clue  to  variations. 
CJiondrua  crispua,  when  exposed  to  the  fresh  water  of  the 
estuary,  acquires  great  thickness  and  breadth ;  while  at  low- 
water  mark  it  is  thin  with  forked  narrow  branchea*  Multi- 
tudes of  intermediate  forms  occur  of  great  variety  of  outline 
and  thickness,  so  that  in  these  respects  and  general  habit  it 
almost  rivals  Oel/id/ium  comev/nu  Dumontia  fUfcyrmis 
becomes  singularly  crisped  and  thick,  where  a  strong  tidal 
current  comes  down,  instead  of  having  tolerably  even  slender 
tapering  branchea  Dasya  coccmea  in  deep  water  seldom 
produces  fixdt,  and  is  very  irregularly  branched.  The  squar- 
rose  variety,  which  is  obtained  by  dredging,  has  most  of  the 
branches  set  on  at  a  right  angle,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  at 
first  sight  totally  dififerent  Intermediate  forms,  however,  are 
found  by  dredging  on  diflferent  bottoms,  which  afford  a  com- 
plete connecting  series. 

185.  In  some  cases,  where  the  circumstances  appear  just  the 
same,  one  species  uniformly  replaces  another  without  any  inter- 
mixture, CaJJMhxjum/aion  spongiosv/m,  for  instance,  takes  the 
place  of  C.  arhuscula  on  shores  where  the  latter  is  not  found, 

*  Some  species  of  Algee,  as  Bangia  cUropurpwec^  grow  indifferently 
in  fresh  and  salt  water,  withont  any  perceptible  diflOrenoe.  The  nearly 
allied  Bangioid  form  of  Porphyra  vulgaris  is  most  permanent  where  it 
is  very  near  high-water  mark,  and  therefore  gets  less  nourishment.  It 
is  evident,  howevier,  that  the  largest  forms  of  true  Khodosperms  do  not 
Tmiformly  occur  where  they  are  most  constantly  immersed. 
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these  {daiits  never  growing  together,  though  both  affect  similar 
situations  on  different  shores  (Harv.  Phya  Brit  tab.  125).  It 
is  not,  however,  supposed  that  they  are  mere  forms  of  one 
species. 

186.  Though  Algae  in  general  derive  their  nutriment  from 
the  surrounding  medium,  cases  occur  in  which  the  substance 
on  which  they  grow  seems  to  have  some  influenca  Ddesserid 
aUUay  and  its  form  cmgustissi/nuiy  grow  together  on  the  same 
stem  of  the  digitate  Laminariay  but  this  same  matrix,  in 
other  cases,  apparently  exercises  considerable  influence  on  the 
plants  which  grow  upon  it  Polyaiphonia  urceolatay  for  in- 
stance, when  growing  upon  rocks  exposed  at  low  water,  is 
more  robust  and  much  more  branched  than  when  it  grows 
on  Lammaria  digHaJta^  in  which  case  the  branches  are 
shorter,  their  ramuli  squarrose,  and  often  turned  back.  Rho- 
dymenia  palmatOt  on  rocks,  is  broad  and  but  slightly  divided, 
on  Fucus  serratus  it  assumes  the  laciniate  form  of  H  aobo- 
Kfera. 

187.  Where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  specific  identity,  the 
first  point  is  to  ascertain  the  fruit  which  in  general  does  not 
vary  in  the  same  species.  In  CoraUma  sqvximoUay  however, 
as  already  mentioned,  so  great  a  diversity  exists  as  to  render 
received  opinions,  as  to  the  value  of  the  fruit  in  that  group,  very 
doubtftd.  All  characters,  on  the  contrary,  which  depend  on 
mere  outline,  on  the  degree  in  which  the  fironds  are  deft, 
comparative  thickness,  &a,  are  to  be  received  with  great  cau- 
tion, even  in  specimens  from  distant  localities ;  the  disposition 
of  the  fruit,  on  the  contrary,  its  intimate  structure,  and  that  of 
the  frond,  are  in  general  points  of  great  importance. 

188.  In  many  cases,  finally,  differences  which  at  first  appear 
specific,  depend  merely  on  aga  The  old  emarginate  leaflets  of 
Levtiliea  Schimperi  (Fig.  50),  for  instance,  are  very  different 
from  the  acuminate  form  of  these  organs  when  young,  with  their 
fegelliform  terminating  threads.  The  older  frond,  also,  may 
be  much  less  simple  in  structure  than  the  yoimger,  from  the 
addition  of  superficial  ceUa  But  these  are  points  which  will 
be  readily  appreciated  by  every  attentive  observer.  The 
reproach  which  was  cast  upon  Algologists  a  very  few  years 
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suxce,  is  now  in  great  measure  removed,  and,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  are  ready  to  recognise  the  importance  of  some- 
thing more  than  a  superficial  examination.  There  must, 
indeed,  be  something  subjective,  as  well  as  objective,  in  all 
successful  study  of  nature. 


IIL  MELANOSPERMEiE,  Ha/rv. 

FucomaaB,  Ag.^  J,  Ag. — ^Alg^  Aplospore^  DecaUne. — PHYCoiDiES, 
Mont, 

MOKCECIOUS  or  dioedoua  Spores  olive,  arising  singly  in  fours 
or  eights  firom  the  endochrome  of  the  fertile  cells  of  proper  con- 
ceptacles,  or  zoospores  resembling  spermatozoids,  which  are 
constantly  produced  in  some  genera. 

189.  As  regards  size  and  general  importance,  were  they 
paramount  in  inquiries  as  to  comparativer  dignity,  the  grand 
division  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  would  certainly  entitle 
many  of  the  productions  which  it  comprises,  to  a  pre-eminent 
place  amongst  Algas.  It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  show 
any  points  of  structure,  or  any  complicity  or  perfectness 
of  trsmsformation,  in  the  component  parts,  which  would  entitle 
them  to  pre-eminence  above  many  of  the  Bhodosperm&  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  Thmret  has  ascertained  by  actual  experi- 
ment, that  the  spermatozoids  are  really  efficacious  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  the  spores ;  but  Fringsheim  has  shown 
the  same  in  Va/ucheriay  and  so  few  experiments  have  at  pre- 
sent been  made  that  we  cannot,  under  our  existing  state  of 
knowledge,  pronounce  that  these  bodies  are  merely  «^re- 
sentative  in  the  other  division.  Besides  which,  no  one  would 
contend  that  the  nobler  Cryptogams  are  higher  in  the  ord^ 
of  vegetables  than  PhsBnogams,  because  impregnation  is 
effected  in  them  by  spermatozoids,  while  in  PhsBnogams  the 
fovilla  alone  of  the  pollen  tubes  seems  efficient 

190.  As  in  the  other  two  divisions,  there  are  species  of  a 
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very  siiiiple  structure,  though  evidently  connected  in  an  un- 
broken chain  with  others  which  form  submarine  forests,  and 
vie  in  habit  with  many  a  Phsenogam,  and  in  some  cases  exhi- 
bit an  approach  to  exogenous  growth. 

191.  In  this  division,  as  in  the  last,  it  is  possible  that  certain 
of  the  lower  cellular  forms  of  Algae,  as  well  as  the  filamentous, 
may  really,  in  a  truly  natural  system,  be  entitled  to  a  place 
here;  but,' inasmuch  as  artificial  distinctions  are  inseparable 
from  any  systematic  arrangement,  even  though  we  might  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  truth  ourselves,  it  would,  probably,  be  im- 
possible to  put  it  forward  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be  practically 
useful  In  the  present  condition  of  Algology,  a  large  number 
of  those  species  which  have  been  suffidentiy  studied  in  their 
place  of  growth,  are  known  to  be  either  monoedous  or  dioecious, 
and  the  day  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  even  amongst 
the  simpler  Algsd,  spermatozoids,  or  their  representatives,  will 
be  found  to  prevail  universally.  I  say  representatives,  because 
in  many  Melanosperms  there  are  two  kinds  of  zoospores  pro- 
duced in  dififerent  organs,  both  of  which  are  fertile,  and  the 
genus  CuUeria  seems  to  lead  directiy  to  these,  in  which, 
though  two  kinds  of  bodies  are  produced,  absolutely  similar 
in  form,  though  not  in  size,  to  those  of  SiUophoray  one  only 
has  at  present  been  ascertained  to  be  fertile.  The  repro- 
ductive body  here  is  a  zoospore,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  body  is  a  spermatozoid.*  If  not  a  true  spermatozoid, 
then,  it  is  at  least  representative. 

192.  Melanosperms  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Scy- 
tofhaJm  Jdcqwi/notUy  and  Adenocystis  Leasoni,  attend 
Iridcea  Trdooma  in  Cockbum  Island,  while  Deavncureetia  acu- 
leata,  and  Lcunvmcma  saccJux/rma  extend  as  far  as  73"*  or  74** 
N.L.  If  the  higher  parts  of  the  Northern  Ocean  abound  in 
La/imnaricB,  the  warmer  seas  support  multitudes  of  Sargas- 
ev/niy  while  the  southern  have  their  species  of  Mcuyrocystis^ 
D'UrviUoM,  and  Leasoma,  and  in  all  parts  alike  the 
larger  mass  of  seaweed  belongs  to  Melanosperms^  though 
the  Khodosperms  and  Chlorosperms  may  number  more 
spedea 

♦  Thnretj  L  c.  vol  14,  tab.  31;  vol.  16,  tab.  1. 
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Fig.  52. 

a.  CttUeria  muUifidOf  fruit  with  8  cells,  prodacing  large  zooBpores. 

b.  Fruit  with  32  cells,  prodacing  spermatozoids. 

c.  Zoospore. 

d.  Spermatozoid. 

6.  Oosporangium  oiStUophora  rhizodes, 

f,  Trichosporangium  of  ditto. 

g.  Small  zoospore  from  Oosporangium. 

A.  Larger  zoospore  from  Trichosporangium. 

All  magnified,  after  Thuret 


193.  The  divisions  into  which  this  great  class  naturally 
breaks  up  are  the  following :  EctocarpecBy  Chc/rda/ricB,  Dictyo- 
U(By  Lami/naricB,  SporochnacecB,  and  Fucacece,  of  which  a 
tabular  view  is  subjoined. 


Ectoearpe^B^—THiform,    Spores  or  cysts  eztemaL 
Chordaria, — Cylindrical,  threads  interlaced.    Cysts  im« 
mersed. 


Dictyotea, — Spores  or  cysts  superficial,  coUected  in  little 

definite  patches  (sort), 
•§      Zaminariof.— Spores    or    cysts    dispersed   in   indefinite 

patches,  or  covering  the  whole  surface. 
Sporochnacea,— Cysts  attached  to  external  threads,  which 

are  free  or  conglobated. 
Fucaeea* — Spores  on  the  walls  of  globose  cavities  or  con- 

ceptacles. 

14 
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1.  EcrocARPELB,  Ag. 

Filiform,  articulated ;  spores  or  cysts  external,  sometimes 
formed  by  the  swelling  of  a  branchlet 

194.  We  begin  "with  the  simplest  forms,  in  which  the  frond 
is  composed  of  a  single  simple  or  branched  thread,  or  coated 
with  cells,  or  very  rarely  solid  and  cellular  below,  giving  off 
sub-globose  spores  or  cysts  filled  with  a  dense  endochrome,  and 
active  granules  contained  in  distinct  organs.  There  is  some 
doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  former,  whether  they  are  simple 
or  compound  organs,  unless  indeed  Ectocarpns  sphcericuSy 
D.  and  S.,  in  which  the  globose  lateral  cysts  were  observed  to 
give  rise  to  active  bodies,  be  considered  decisive  of  the  point 
As  regards  the  podlike  organs,  Thmret  has  shown,  beyond  all 
question,  that  their  office  is  to  produce  zoospores^  and  analogy 
would  lead  us,  even  apart  from  K  sphcBricuSy  to  suppose  that 
the  endochrome  of  the  other  bodies  is  resolvable  into  zoo- 
spores of  another  order,  as  in  Ulvacew,  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
two  organs  are  for  the  most  part  seated  on  distinct  individuals, 
and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  siliculose  Ectocarpi  are  mere 


Fig.  53. 

a.  JSctocarpus  iplugro^poruSf  Garm.    From  a  specimen  oommunicated 
by  Mr.  Ealfe. 

b,  E.  pusiUus.    From  specimens  gathered  by  Mrs.  Griffiths.    Both 
kinds  of  froit  appear  on  one  of  the  threads. 

c.  E,  feneitratus^  B.    From  specimens  sent  by  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

d,  E,  fascicvlatus  and  silioule.    From  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Balfe. 
All  more  or  less  magnified. 
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oondilions  of  Bphaerical-spored  speciea    In  E.  jyueiUus,  both 
spores  and  silicules  are  produced  upon  the  same  thread. 

195.  As  regards  geographical  distribution,  they  are  abun- 
dantly scattered  throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  both  on  the  British  and  American  coasts^ 
but  they  occur  also  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  some  of  the 
northern  species  appear  again  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  as 
at  Cape  Horn  and  New  Zealand 

196.  Sctoca/rpuSy  which  abounds  in  species,  is  remarkable 
for  the  variety  of  forms  under  which  the  zoosporic  fruit  ap- 
pears, affording  a  number  of  beautiful  microscopic  objects,  and 
Strictly  defining  species  which  woidd  otherwise  be  \mintelligibla 
In  most  species  of  Ectocarpus  the  threads  are  distinct,  but 
from  their  flaccid  nature  they  easily  become  entangled,  and 
in  consequence  one  or  two  species  form  spongy  ropes,  which 
give  them  a  peculiar  character.  This  condition  is  not,  however, 
essential  While  Edocarpua  is  distinguished  by  the  flaccid 
filaments,  for  the  most  part  irregularly  branched,  and  very 
seldom  putting  on  any  neat  or  delicate  forms,  Sphacdaria 
is,  on  the  contrary,  distinguished  by  rigid  threads,  often  of  ex- 
quisite qnnmetry,  simulating  various  higher  Cryptogama  One 
of  the  species  peculiar  for  its  abundant  racemose  fruit  has 
been  found  only  once,  a  singular  instance  of  the  combination 
of  more  simple  stems  than  usual,  with  more  highly  developed 
fiuit  It  is  principally  a  northern  genus ;  but  three  or  four 
species  occur  also  in  the  south.  S.  acoparikx,  indeed,  appears 
almost  cosmopolitan.  To  these  genera,  others  succeed  with 
solid  stems.  Chcdopterie  is  distinguished  by  this  character 
alone  from  Sphacda/ria.  0.  phumoaa  has  its  southern  limit 
about  the  south  of  England,  while  it  extends  northward  to 
Greenland  and  the  Arctic  Seaa  The  only  remaining  species 
belongs  to  the  southern  hemisphere.  Cladostephua  has  the 
stem  and  main  branches  inarticulate,  while  the  ultimate  ramuli 
resemble  in  structure  the  lowest  form  of  Melanosperma  The 
two  common  British  species,  easily  known  by  their  densely 
crowded  or  verticillate  branches,  so  as  to  make  them  resemble 
little  botde  brushes,  occur  also  on  the  North  American  coast, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  species  of  warmer  climatea 
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197.  Some  authors  separate  Ectocarpi  from  the  more  com- 
pound species ;  but  we  have  before  seen  amongst  Rhodosperms, 
that  even  in  the  same  genus  great  differences  exist  in  this 
respect,  and,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  I 
think  that  Dr.  Harvey  is  quite  right  in  keeping  plants  together 
so  clearly  associated  by  nature. 

2.  Chordari^,  Harv. 

Frond  compound,  gelatinous,  consisting  of  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal threads,  variously  interlaced.  Cysts  contained  in  the 
substance  of  the  frond,  attached  to  the  horizontal  threads, 
giving  rise  to  zoospores. 

198.  The  preceding  group  was  remarkable  for  containing 
both  highly  rigid  and  extremely  flaccid  species,  but  in  both 
cases  devoid  of  gelatine,  or,  if  not  absolutely  so,  containing  so 
little  as  to  present  no  salient  character.  The  contrary  is 
eminently  the  case  with  most  of  the  tenants  of  this  division, 
though  connected  with  Ectocarpece,  by  species  in  which  the 
character  is  of  no  prominence.  In  some  species  the  threads 
are  distinct  above,  though  rising  from  a  common  cellular  para- 
sitic base,  while  in  others  they  are  felted  into  a  more  or  less 
compact  mass,  varying  from  an  adnate  stratum  to  globose 
tuberous  bodies,  and  thence  to  a  branched  or  simple  slimy 
cord,  often  many  feet  in  length.  The  fruity  in  most  cases,  is 
twofold,  consisting  either  of  oblong  cysts,  or  elongated  and 
often  septate  pods,  both  of  which  produce  zoospores ;  but 
sometimes  in  the  one,  sometimes  in  the  other,  alone  they  have 
been  seen  to  germinate ;  sometimes  both  are  equally  fertile. 
The  species,  for  the  most  part,  are  inhabitants  of  northern 
climates,  and  more  abundant  in  colder  waters,  though  not  con- 
fined to  them,  and  two  of  our  commonest  species,  Leathesia 
i/uheriformis  and  Chordai^ia  fiageUifoTTriis  are  equally  com- 
mon in  the  Southern  hemisphere.  The  most  curious  group, 
perhaps,  is  that  of  Elachistea,  the  species  of  which  are  para- 
sitic on  various  Algae,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  Himanthalia 
lorea  and  Elachistea  scutulata,  the  connection  between  the 
tissue  of  the  matrix  and  the  base  of  the  parasite  is  so  con- 
tinuous as  to  have  induced  a  belief  that  the  species  are  merely 
abnormal  developments  of  cellular  tissue.    Sucli  notions  mighty 
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perhaps,  be  entertained  were  there  no  proper  fruit ;  but  when 
this  is  frequently  of  two  kinds,  and  totally  diflFerent  from  that 
of  the  matrix,  and  there  are,  moreover,  many  closely  allied 
Algae  which  are  not  parasites,  the  belief  is  as  absurd  as  that 
of  the  supposed  identity  between  the  myriads  of  truly  parasitic 
fuDgi,  and  the  plants  on  which  they  grow.  Myrionema 
presents  a  geniis  still  less  organised  than  Elachistea,  and  by 
reason  of  the  diflference  of  colom*  between  the  brown  threads 
and  the  red  or  green  matrix  the  distinction  is  more  evident 
These  parasites  all  belong  to  the  north  hemisphere.  Elachistea 
extends  as  far  south  as  the  Canaries.  Ralfsia  forms  a  liche- 
noid crust  on  pebbles,  resembling  in  colour  the  more  tawny 
Zonarice.  The  fruit  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  approaches 
closely  in  character  to  that  of  Elachistea^  growing,  in  fact,  in 
tufts  much  after  the  fashion  of  that  genua  Leatheaia  occurs 
in  every  part  of  our  coast,  attached  to  corallines,  shells,  rocks, 
&a,  either  forming  gelatinous  pulvinate  crusts,  or  tuberlike 
more  or  less  inflated  masses.  Different  as  this  genus  is  in  ex- 
ternal habit,  it  is  almost  identical,  in  point  of  structure,  with 
Mesogloea,  which  with  Liebmarmia  forms  filiform  branched 
slippery  masses,  composed  of  central  articulated  threads  beset 
with  myriads  of  branchlets,  consisting  in  great  part  of  monili- 
form  filamenta  Most  of  the  described  species  belong  to  the 
Atlantic;  but  Port  Natal  and  the  Philippines  have  their 
representatives.  The  Philippine  plant,  at  least,  which  I  have 
examined,  is  quite  certain.  CAorciaria  is  merely  a  compact  form 
of  Mesogkea,  but  still  of  a  strikingly  gelatinous  consistence. 
In  several  of  these  plants  the  joints  of  the  external  threads 
increase  in  diameter  as  they  approach  the  sur&ce,  and  are  less 
subject  to  the  pressiire  of  contiguous  threads,  and  in  such  cases 
the  endochrome  is  generally  more  highly  coloured  and  more 
copious  (Fig.  64) ;  but  such  appearances  are  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  fruit,  which  is  often  very  distinct,  and  sometimes  of  two 
forms,  where  the  external  cells  are  much  developed,  as  in 
Liebrrujmnia.  In  no  plant  is  this  more  marked  than  in 
Chordaria  diva/ricata,  the  terminal  joints  alone  being 
globose. 
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Fig.  64. 

Threads  and  <^8t8  of  CS^cKcina  citvariMS^  Magnified.  From  specimens 
oommunicated  by  Dr.  Harvey. 

3.  DiCTYOTELfi,  Orev. 

Frond  mostly  flat^  sometimes  cylindrical ;  surface  leticolated. 
Spores  or  cysts  external,  collected  in  little  patches^ 

199.  We  have  here  an  assemblage  of  coriaceous  or  mem- 
branaceous Algss,  the  surface  of  which  is  sprinkled  with  groups 
of  naked  spores  or  spore-cysts.  The  endochrome  is  usually 
entire,  but  sometimes  it  is  quadripartite,  and  sometimes  the 
divisions  are  eight  in  number.  In  one  of  the  genera  only, 
anything  like  antheridia  has  been  observed,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  Gvileria  at  least  the  contained  bodies  may 
possibly  have  the  power  of  impregnation.  The  zoospores  in 
the  quadripartite  endochromes  are  very  large,  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  have  two  lateral  threads^  while  the  bodies  in  the  filiform 
multiseptate  antheridia,  seated  variously  on  the  tufbed  threads, 
are  far  more  minute,  pale,  but  with  similarly  situate  appen- 
dages (Fig.  52,  a,  by  c,  d).  A  few  species  occur  on  our  coasts^ 
and  they  are  not  more  numerous  on  the  coasts  of  North  America ; 
several  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  other  warmer  seas, 
and  they  are  characteristic  rather  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
seas,  where  they  obtain  their  maximum  of  development 
Padina  Pavonia  is  common  in  the  south  of  England,  but 
does  not  extend  far  north,  and  on  the  American  coast  it  com- 
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menoes  at  a  far  lower  latitude  It  is  found,  too,  in  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Ocean&  The  species  of  DidyotOj  on  the  contrary, 
are  extremely  abundant  northwards,  being  very  common  on 
the  greater  part  of  our  coast;  but  they  are  found  in  far  distant 
realms.  Haliseris  is  a  deep  sea  genus,  as  far  as  our  own 
Nereis  is  concerned,  but  there  are  many  representatives  in 
warmer  climes.  The  greater  part  of  the  species  have  a  decided 
midrib,  which  gives  them  a  peculiar  Fucoid  appearance, 
very  different  firom  that  of  their  allies.  Niunerous  genera  are 
described,  most  of  which  are  represented  on  our  coasta  The 
firstj  however,  to  be  noticed,  Hydroclathrua,  though  occurring 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  wholly  unknown  in  the  British  Isles. 
The  fronds,  which  are  very  irregular  in  outline,  form  wide 
spreading  patches,  adhering  by  their  lower  surface,  and 
laterally  confluent  The  young  fronds  are  pierced  with  round 
holes  of  small  size,  and  somewhat  pressed  together;  but  as  the 
membrane  expands,  the  holes  expand  also,  and  new  ones  are 
formed  in  the  interspaces,  imtil  the  whole  membranous  wall 
of  the  baglike  body  is  converted  into  a  delicate  lacework, 
the  margin  of  each  hole  being  involute,  so  as  to  look  like  a  dis- 
tinct rim.  It  is  found  in  various  localities,  extending  as  far 
south  as  Mauritius  and  New  Holland,  whence  I  have  speci- 
men&  Dr.  Harvey's  figure  resembles  closely  a  group  of  Cyt- 
tariay  a  fungus  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert 
hereafter.  Asperococcua  and  Pundcuria  are,  to  these  Alg», 
what  the  larger  Enteromorphce  and  UIvcb  are  to  Chlorosperms, 
being  yellow-brown  sacs  or  laminae  studded  with  fruit,  while 
Striaria  and  Dictyosiphon  represent  the  branched  and  almost 
filiform  Enteromorphce.  With  StUophora,  we  arrive  at  specif 
with  a  solid  or  imperfectly  tubular  frond ;  Dictyota  commences 
the  Zonarioid  group.  The  structure  of  this  common  genus 
is  very  curioua  "  Every  lacinia  of  the  frond  terminates  in  a 
single  cell,  by  the  constant  division  of  which  at  the  lower  side 
the  other  cells  of  the  frond  are  formed,  the  terminal  cell  being 
thus  continually  pushed  onwards"  (a  mode  of  growth  predsely 
like  that  which  obtains  in  the  increase  of  exogenous  stems). 
"  Hence  it  results  that  the  longitudinal  lines  of  superficial 
cells,  which  in  the  flabellate  genera  diverge  from  one  another. 
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in  this  converge ;  thus  affording  a  ready  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  genus  in  default  of  fiructification.''  Harv.  MeL  p.  100. 


Fig.  W. 

a.  Tip  of  young  frond  of  Dictt/ota  diehotoma, 

b.  Cell  showing  spiral  structiu^. 

e.  Threads  produced  from  marginal  cells  in  yonng  fronds. 

d,  Sorus  of  spores, 

e.  Terminal  cell  in  act  of  division^ 

/.  Ditto  with  a  view  to  make  two  new  centres  of  growth. 
All  magnified.* 

Zoncma  affords  the  well-known  Turkey  feather  or  Peacock  b 
tail  laver  of  our  southern  coasts  and  of  North  America.  The 
species  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  wedgeshaped  frondi^ 

*  I  do  not  find  the  division  of  the  cells  as  regular  as  figured  by 
Nageli,  (Die  neuem  Algensysteme,  tab.  5,  fig.  10—21,)  who  makes  each 
circle  of  cells  increase  in  geometric  progression,  nor  do  they  all  grow 
inr  regular  lines.  Great  differences,  in  this  respect,  will  be  found  in 
different  specimens,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  specnnen.  Ni^eli 
was,  however,  the  first  to  show  the  mode  of  growth*  When  the  frt>nd 
becomes  forked,  the  terminal  cell  divides  longitudinally,  and  then  each 
half  cell  grows  according  to  its  own  law.  As  the  base  of  the  new  cell 
assumes  a  circular  outline,  the  cells  which  rise  from  its  concentric  and 
radiate  division  assume  also  a  circular  disposition,  being  as  it  were 
meridians  of  latitude  to  the  meridians  of  longitude.  The  frond  of 
Dictyota  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  infested  with  species  of  Cocconema, 
which  under  a  low  magnifier  look  like  little  plant-lice*  The  calcareous 
Algse  are  also  liable  to  the  same  affection. 
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which  are  often  concentrically  zoned,  and  resemble  variegated 
feathers,  a  resemblance  which  is  so  much  the  greater  in  con- 
sequence of  the  beautiful  firinge  of  hairs  with  which  each  band 
is  ornamented.  Parallel,  or  rather  concentric  with  the  spores, 
is  a  row  of  articulated  threads,  which  have  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  elongated  processes  which  contain  the  spermato- 
zoids  in  CuUerid,  They  are  indeed  so  like  them,  that  in  a 
plant  so  closely  allied  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  similarity 
of  function.  The  endochrome  is  figured  by  Harvey  as  dividing 
into  four  distinct  spores.  Taonia  departs  somewhat  from  the 
wedgeshaped  outline,  differing  at  the  same  time  in  the  details 
of  fiructLQcation.  Cutleria  has  a  flat  multifid  firond  of  a  tawny 
hue,  with  large  fruits  The  highest  d^ree  of  development  is 
reached  in  HaUseriSy  which  has  a  flat  linear  membranous 
forked  frond,  threaded  by  a  cartilaginous  midrib.  It  is  in 
species  principally  of  Zona/ria,  Padvnxiy  and  HcUiaeris,  that 
the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas  attain  their  maximum  of 
species.     I  am  not  aware  that  any  are  of  practical  utility* 

4  liAMiNARUCEiB,  Grev. 

Inarticulate,  mostly  flat,  often  strapshaped.  Spores  super- 
ficial in  indefinite  patches,  or  covering  the  whole  frond. 

200.  The  plants  of  this  order  attain  frequently  a  very  large  size, 
and  are  known  by  the  mostly  coriaceous  fronds,  and  fibroso- 
cellular  consistence,  and  fruit  which  is  dispersed  in  irregu- 
lar superficial  indefinite  patches  or  covers  the  whole  frond. 
The  frond  itself  is  tubular,  divided  into  chambers  by  transverse 
partitions,  or  flat  and  solid,  often  entire,  but  sometimes  pinna- 
tifid,  sometimes  divided  into  straplike  lobes,  and  in  some  cases 
increased  by  repeated  fissures  upon  a  given  normal  system. 
In  general  there  are  no  bladderlike  inflations,  but  occasionally 
there  is  one  or  more  at  the  base  of  every  frond.  In  some 
the  frond  is  r^ularly  cribrose,  and  in  more  than  one  the  edges 
are  highly  curled  and  plaited.  The  stem  is  sometimes  absent^ 
but  is  mostly  of  large  dimensions,  generally  simple,  but  some- 
times repeatedly  divided. 

201.  In  many  perennial  species,  the  stem  increases  in  size 
year  by  year,  a  new  frond  springing  from  its  apex,  and 
replacing  the  old  one,  which  at  last  separates  from  the  point  of 
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juncture  with  the  new  frond,  to  which  it  is  attached,  till  it  has 
attained  its  normal  form  or  dimension&  The  fruit  consists  of 
incrassated  cells  springing  vertically  from  the  frond,  the  endo- 
chrome  in  some  cases  being  finally  quadripartite.     Thuret^ 


Fig.  50. 

a.  Quadripartite  endochromes  of  Lessonia  nigrescens.    Magnified. 

b.  Ditto,  in  EchUmia  flabdtiformU,  J.  Ag. 

Both  from  drawings  by  Dr.  Hooker.* 

however,  figures  zoospores  as  produced  from  the  endochrome, 
but  whether  in  essentially  distinct  cells  or  not  is,  perhaps, 
doubtful  Harvey  speaks  both  of  spores  and  antheridia,  but 
on  what  grounds  I  do  not  know."!*  I*  should  be  observed, 
moreover,  that  Thuret  has  proved  the  zoospores  to  be  repro- 
ductive in  Chorda  lomeTUa/ria,  Chorda  filuTfC,  and  two 
LaminaricB.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
real  spermatozoids  exist  in  this  division,  though  it  affords 
another  instance  of  a  binary  mode  of  propagation. 

202.  Of  the  two  main  divisions  of  this  order,  viz.,  those  with 
definite  leaves,  and  those  which  have  a  frond  which  is  a  mere 

*  I  have  also,  from  the  same  quarter,  drawings  of  quadripartite  endo- 
chromes in  Ecklonia  biruncincUa  and  Alaria  Pylaii,  They  are  to  be 
found  also  in  some  of  the  Latninaria  of  our  own  coasts.  Dr.  Montagne 
was  the  first  observer  of  the  quadripartite  spores  in  Ecklonia  runcinatcu 

t  Dr.  Harvey  sajs  that  in  Chorda  filum  there  are  mixed  with  the 
vertical  spores  numerous  narrow  elliptical  transversely  striated  cells, 
which  may  be  antheridia.  Thuret,  as  stated  in  the  text,  has  recorded 
the  germination  of  the  minute  zoospores  in  this  species. 
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expansion  of  the  top  of  the  stem,  or  which  is  simply  cylindrical, 
the  former  consists  of  species  which  inhabit  the  southern  seas 
and  tropical  regions^  while  those  belonging  to  the  latter  are 
eminently  plants  of  northern  latitudes,  their  maximum  being 
attained  on  the  coasts  of  North  America.  On  our  own  coasts 
the  La/minarioSy  which  are  all  inhabitants  of  tracts  exposed 
only  at  low  tides,  compose,  perhaps,  in  point  of  mass  and 
volume,  the  larger  part  of  our  Algae,  even  including  the  Fuel 
Individuals  of  X.  hulboea  occur,  which  are  a  .sufficient  load 
for  a  man.  On  our  own  coast  they  attain  many  feet  in  length. 
In  the  other  division,  however,  the  length  is  sometimes 
counted  by  hundreds  of  feet  Indeed,  from  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion there  is  no  limit,  except  such  as  may  be  placed  in  the 
natural  decay  of  the  older  portiona 

203.  But^  perhaps,  the  genus  Nereocystia  is  the  most  won- 
derful of  all,  whose  stem  occasionally  attains  a  length  of  300 
feet^  though  extremely  slender  even  at  the  top,  where  it  is 
surmou3ited  by  an  enormous  floating  bladder  six  or  seven  feet 
long,  affording  a  favourite  resting-place  to  the  sea  otter.  The 
accoimt,  indeed,  is  apparently  so  fabulous  as  given  by  Mortens, 
in  an  interesting  paper  on  the  botany  of  the  Bussian  possessions 
in  America,  that  it  could  not  be  believed  did  it  not  depend  upon 
unquestionable  authority.  The  filiform  stem,  which  is  about  as 
thick  as  packthread,  when  two  or  three  feet  long,  swells  suddenly 
above  into  a  globose  bladder.  .  From  the  top  of  this  springs  a 
tuft  of  geminate  leaves^  mostly  rising  on  five  petioles.  These 
leaves  are  lanceolate  and  membranaceous,  from  one  to  two  feet 
long,  and  two  inches  broad  in  the  centre.  As  the  plant  grows 
older,  the  stem  increases  enormously  in  length,  but  only  slightly 
in  thickness.  The  globose  bladder  swells  into  a  turnip-shaped 
or  retort-like  cylinder,  six  feet  long,  and  four  feet  six  inches 
or  more  in  diameter  in  the  widest  part,  the  lower  extremity 
gradually  passing  into  the  stem.  The  leaves,  which  at  first 
were  marked  with  a  few  faint  nerves,  split  in  their  direction,  and 
cover  a  large  space  by  their  entangled  mass,  and  attain  a  length 
of  twenty-seven  feet  or  more.  Where  the  plant  grows  in  any 
quantity,  the  surface  of  the  sea  becomes  impassable  to  boatE^ 
in  consequence  of  the  dense  floating  masses  of  v^etation.   The 
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stem  is  employed  for  fishiDg-liDes  when  dry,  and  the  large 
cylmder  is  used  as  a  siphon  for  pumping  water  out  of  their 
boats,  in  the  same  way  in  which  Ecklonia  buccinalis  is  fre- 
quently used  at  the  Cape.  Alaria  esctdenta  has  already  been 
noticed  more  than  once  as  aflfording  acceptable  food,  the 
part  consumed  being  principally  the  fine  but  delicate  midrib, 
and  the  lateral  appendages  which  bear  the  fruit,  and  which  ^ve 
rise  to  the  familiar  name  of  the  plant  in  Scotland,  viz.,  Badder- 
locka*  The  stems  of  EcUonia  buccinalis  are  used  as  men- 
tioned above,  and  are  also  formed  by  the  Cape  herdsmen  into 
rude  trumpet&  Our  own  species  aboimd  in  Kelp,  and  form  a 
large  portion  of  the  manure  which  is  collected  on  the  south 
eastern  coasts  of  England.  Twelve  genera  are  enumerated  by 
J.  Agardh,  of  which  three  belong  to  the  leaf-bearing  division. 
Of  the  first  two,  Adenocystia  and  Scytoaiphony  or  Chorda,  in 
which  the  whole  tubular  frond  is  covered  with  fruit,  the  latter 
only  occurs  on  our  coasts ;  the  former  is  a  South  Sea  plant, 
and  differs  from  the  other  in  its  saccate  form.  Chorda  jfUum 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  to  which  its  threadlike 
stems  extend,  which  make  them,  when  dry,  like  Nereocystis, 
fit  for  fishing-linea  In  passing  through  the  Sounds  of  the 
western  islands,  as  between  Eerrera  and  the  Mainland,  they 
have  a  very  striking  appearance  in  the  clear  water,  as  they  lean 
in  the  direction  of  the  tide,  their  surface  being  sometimes 
clothed  with  delicate  colourless  filaments.  Laminaria  con- 
tains something  imder  twenty  species,  of  which  a  few  have  the 
habit  and  size  of  Punctaria.  Most  of  the  finer  species  grow 
on  the  north  eastern  coast  of  Asia  To  this  succeed  the  old 
Fucus  bvlbosua  and  Clathrus,  of  which  the  former  is  a  well- 
known  inhabitant  of  our  coasts,  and  the  latter  is  remarkable 
for  its  perforated  frond.  Alaria  is  one  of  the  great  ornaments 
of  our  northern  seas,  for  its  beautiful  costate  frond,  and  singu- 

*  This  seaweed  is  certainly  relished  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 
I  have  known  peasants  bring  it  over  from  the  Isle  of  Mull  to  the  main- 
land, as  an  agreeable  present  to  their  friends.  The  Eev.  A.  W.  Brown 
suggests  that  the  term  Badderlocks  is  a  corruption  of  Balderlocks.  See 
Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  vol.  i.,  p.  22.  The  name  Murliugs  alludes, 
probably,  to  the  membranous  frond. 
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lar  lateral  appendages.  In  tliis  species  and  some  others,  as 
Alaria  Pylaii  and  LaTm/aaria  remforrmSy  there  is  a  very- 
beautiful  hexagonal  tissue,  remarkable  for  its  extremely  thick 
lining  substance,  which  in  some  cases  almost  obliterates  the 
cavity.  I  have  observed  it  in  Alaria  eacuUfrvtay  but  it  is  much 
more  regular  in  the  two  species  above  mentioned,  as  appears  by 
sketches  from  Dr.  Hooker  now  before  me.  Eckloniay  unlike 
Laminaria  and  the  genera  formed  from  its  species  and  their 
allies,  is  essentially  a  genus  of  the  south,  though  one  species 
ascends  as  high  as  Spain  and  the  Canaries  The  frond  is  pin- 
natifid,  the  pinnss  arising  from  the  evolution  of  the  marginal 
teeth.  The  stem  of  K  buccvnalis  is  three  to  four  inches 
thick,  and  strongly  inflated  abova 

204  ThdlasaiophyUum  Clathrus  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful productions  of  the  sea,  and,  like  so  many  other  fine  allied 
seaweeds,  is  a  native  of  the  Russian  coast  of  North  America^ 
**  It  is  generally  about  the  height  of  a  man,  very  bushy  and 
branched,  each  branch  bearing  a  broad  leaf  at  its  extremity, 
which  imfolds  spirally,  and  by  this  gradual  development  pro- 
duces the  stem  with  its  branches  and  lateral  divisions.  A 
spiral  border  wound  round  the  stem,  indicates  the  growth  of 
the  frond.  The  frond  presents  a  large  convex  bent  lamina 
without  nerves ;  or  a  leaf  of  which  one  half  is  wanting,  for  the 
stipe  may  be  considered  as  an  excentric  nerve.  A  number  of 
rather  long  narrow  perforations,  arranged  in  a  radiating  form, 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  cut  fan ;  these  foramina  being 
coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  frond,  and  apparently  not 
owing  to  inequalities  of  substance.''* 

205.  Costaria  contains  one,  or  perhaps  two,  remarkable 
species,  differing  from  La/rnvn/j/ria,  in  having  from  three  to 
five  ribs  radiating  from  the  tip  of  the  stem,  and  running 
almost  parallel,  like  those  of  many  endogens.  This  genus,  as 
&r  as  is  at  present  known,  is  confined  to  the  north-west  coast 
of  North  America.  The  Lesaonioe  (Fig.  16)  are  amongst  the 
most  wonderful  Algae,  being,  in  fact,  large  dichotomous  trees, 
with  leaves  growing  above,  and  hanging  down  one  to  three  feet 

*  Mertens,  1.  c.    See  Hook.  Bot.  Misc.,  vol.  3,  p.  6 ;  linn.,  v,  4,  p.  49 
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in  length.  The  trunks  are  some  five  or  ten  feet  long,  and  a  foot 
thick.  Their  roots  are  never  bare  at  the  lowest  tides,  but  the 
leaves  are  seen  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water,  or  the  topmost 
branches  projecting  above  its  surface.  ^'  To  sail  in  a  boat  over 
these  groves  on  a  calm  day,''  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  affords  the 
naturalist  a  delightful  recreation,  for  he  may  here  witness  in 
the  Antarctic  regions,  and  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  as 
busy  a  scene  as  is  presented  by  the  coral  reefe  of  the  Tropica 
The  leaves  of  the  Lessonice  are  crowded  with  Sertvlarice  and 
MoUuaca^  or  encrusted  with  Flustra  ;  on  the  trunks  parasitic 
Algae  abound,  together  with  Chitons,  Limpets,  and  other  shells ; 
at  the  base  and  amongst  the  tangled  roots  swarm  thousands 
of  Crustacea  and  Radiata,  while  fish  of  several  species  dart 
amongst  the  leaves  and  branches.  But  it  is  on  the  sunken 
rocks  of  the  outer  coast  that  this  genus  chiefly  prevails,  and 
from  thence  thousands  of  these  trees  are  flung  ashore  by  the 
waves,  and  with  the  Macrocystis  and  D'UrviUcea,  form  along 
the  beach  continued  masses  of  vegetable  rejectamenta,  miles 
in  extent,  some  yards  broad,  and  three  feet  in  depth  ;  the  upper 
edge  of  this  belt  of  putrifying  matter  is  well  in  shore,  whilst 
the  outer  or  seaward  edge  dips  into  the  water,  and  receives  the 
accumulating  wreck  from  the  submarine  forest,  throughout  its 
own  length.  Amongst  these  masses  the  best  Algas  of  the 
^  Falklands  are  found,  though,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  the  stench 
which  resembles  putrid  cabbage  is  so  strong  as  to  be  almost 
insufferable.  The  ignorant  observer  at  once  takes  the  trunks 
of  Leseoma  thus  washed  up  for  pieces  of  driftwood,  and  on 
one  occasion  no  persuasion  could  prevent  the  captain  of  a 
brig  from  employing  his  boat  and  boat's  crew,  during  two 
biting  cold  days,  in  collecting  this  incombustible  wood  for 
fuel" 

206.  The  resemblance,  however,  to  woody  stems  is  not 
entirely  confined  to  the  external  aspect,  because  a  cross  section 
exhibits  rings  of  growth.  A  figure  has  already  been  given  of 
this  structure  at  p.  56,  but  the  mode  of  increase  is  not  at 
present  certain.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  stem  of  La/mmariay 
which  periodically  casts  its  firond,  and  that  of  Lessoniay  in 
which  the  frond  seems  to  increase  by  loDgitudinal  division. 
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dnring  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  should  increase  in  a 
diflTerent  way,  the  one  from  below,  upwards,  according  as  the 
roots  increase,*  while  Leaaonia  increases  from  above,  down- 
wards, as  the  leaves  increase.  The  latter,  therefore,  is  in 
another  respect  analogous  to  Exogens.-f 

207.  As  increase  in  Leaaonia  takes  place  by  the  constant 
division  of  a  flat  leaf,  the  basal  portion  of  which  becomes  the 
petiole,  and  ultimately  swells  into  a  branch,  the  stems  have 
always  a  more  or  less  elliptic  form,  and  their  section  exhibits 
an  elliptic  cora  This  form  of  the  core  is  not,  however,  pecu- 
liar, but  exists  equally  in  many  other  Algss.  It  is  probable 
that  LeaaonicB,  though  attaining  so  large  a  size,  are  really  of 
very  rapid  growth. 

208.  Macrocystia,  which  occurs  imder  a  large  number  of 
modifications,  forms,  like  the  Laminarice  of  northern  climes, 
the  outer  belt  of  vegetation,  and  seems  incapable  of  flourishing 
without  a  depth  of  some  six  fathoma  A  slender  stem  pro- 
ceeds from  a  branched  root,  as  in  other  La/minaHcB,  bearing 
at'  its  tip  a  lanceolate  or  oblongo-lanceolate  frond.  This 
divides  at  the  base,  the  fissure  extending  upwards,  so  as  to 
form  two  petioles,  each  of  which  swells  into  an  oblong  or  pyri- 
form  cyst  Another  fissure  is  formed  in  a  similar  way  a  little 
above,  and  so  on,  till  a  single  frond  may  at  the  same  time 
have  eight  or  ten  fissures^,  each  of  which  will  ultimately  gain 
the  common  apex.  The  margins  of  the  fissures  are  at  first 
perfectiy  even,  but  they  soon  become  ciliate  like  the  outer 
edge.  The  continuity  with  the  base  is  ultimately  broken,  and, 
the  division  going  on  indefinitely,  the  whole  reaches  a  length  of 
hundr^  of  feet,  forming  enormous  masses^  which  afe  wafted 
about  by  the  wavea    The  most  singular  £etct  is,  that  fructifi- 

*  Mr.  G.  H.  Hoffinan  has,  at  my  request^  examined  fresh  specimens 
of  Lamtnaria  digitata^  and  confirms  Schtdtz's  acooont  in  every  essen- 
tia] point.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  for  myself  since 
the  publication  of  Schultz's  paper. 

t  EcJdonia  bucoincdit  exhibits  similar  rings  of  growth,  with  an  orbi- 
cular central  pith,  as  appears  from  an  original  drawing,  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
now  before  me.  In  Letaonia  Sinotairii^  from  California^  though  the 
stem  is  cylindrical,  the  pith  is  elliptic. 
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Fig.  57. 

a.  Young  froDd  of  MacroeygtU  pyrifera,  showing  the  mode  of  in- 
crease.   From  a  specimen  gathered  at  Table  Bay  by  Dr.  Harvey. 

h.  Fruit  of  M,  pyriferoj  var.  luxuriofM^  magnified,  showing  the  spores 
and  their  cells  separating  in  different  ways.  From  a  sketch  lent  to  me 
by  Dr.  Hooker.  The  quadripartite  division  does  not  appear  in  this 
section,  but  Dr.  Hooker  has  observed  it  in  others.* 

cation  is  only  found  in  young  plants,  and  consequently  in  such 
as  are  attached  to  their  native  rocks.  There  the  seeds  will 
find  objects  on  which  they  may  be  attached,  but  it  is  evident 
that  they  would  be  perfectly  useless  in  the  wide  seas,  a  thou- 
sand miles  or  more  from  land,  and  with  a  depth  of  a  thousand 
fathoms  below  them.  The  seaweed  prairies  of  the  tropics 
are  formed  by  species  of  Sargasaum.  ^^  Macrocystia  ffxda 
the  globe  in  the  southern  temperate  zone,  l)ut  not  in  the 
tropics  or  the  northern  hemisphere," 

5.  Sporochnacke,  Harv. 

Inarticulate ;  spores  produced  in  jointed  filaments,  which 
are  free  or  compacted  into  little  knob-like  masses. 

209.  A  small  tribe  consisting  of  a  few  olivaceous  seaweeds, 

*  A  young  specimen  from  the  Falkland  Islands  in  fruit,  given  to  me 
by  Dr.  Hooker,  is  at  first  repeatedly  dichotomous. 
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which  change  to  a  verdigris  green  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphera  The  spores  are  sometimes  the  metamorphosed 
joints  of  scattered  threads,  but  frequently  the  threads  are 
compacted  into  distinct  receptacles.  The  species  are  perhaps 
less  known  than  some  others  as  regards  their  fruity  from  their 
being  deep-sea  plants,  and  therefore  only  obtainable  in  a  good 
state  by  dredging.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
as  to  their  aflinity,  but  if  the  larger  species  be  considered, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  they  are  rightly  placed  here. 


Fig.  58. 

a.  Spore  threads  of  Arthrodadia  viUosay  magnified. 
h,  Pedunciilate  receptacle  of  Sporochnus  pedunculcUuSj  ditto. 
a  Spores  on  the  threads  from  the  receptacle.*  Both  from  specimens 
dredged  at  Weymouth. 

Many  of  the  species  produce  tufts  of  delicate  filaments,  which 
have,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  fruit  The  same  species 
varies  singularly  in  breadth,  the    extreme    forms  being  so 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  threads'are  sometimes  terminated  with 
a  swollen  sub-pileiform  ceU  mash  after  the  fashion  of  Carpomitra 
Cabrera. 
15 
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different  as  to  seem  to  indicate  totally  distinct  species.  They 
are  indifferently  Algae  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres; and  some  species,  as  Dichloria  viridis  and  Deama^ 
restia  ligvldta,  are  found  in  both.  Of  our  British  species, 
Arthrodadia  villoaa  extends  as  high  as  ScotlaDd,  but 
Sporochnua  pedAincuUdus  and  Carpomiira  CdbrercB,  a 
very  rare  if  a  true  inhabitant  of  our  seas,  are  southern 
pluits. 

210.  They  form  two  evident  groups  distinguished  by  the 
freedom  or  compactness  of  the  fruit-bearing  threads.  The 
antennffi-form  threads  of  spores  iq  Arthrodadia  are  very 
beautifrd.  In  DeaToareatia  the  fruit  at  present  is  unknown, 
though  some  of  the  species  are  extremely  common.  In  the 
broader  forms  of  D.  Ugtdata,  the  fronds  are  distinctly  nerved, 
and  sometimes  re8^mble  leaves,  in  consequence  of  the  se- 
condary nerves,  as  in  that  foimd  at  Loch  Swilly.  Chnoo- 
apora,  which  is  essentially  tropical,  is  remarkable  for  its  dicho- 
tomous  fronds.  None  of  the  species  of  the  second  group  have 
at  present  been  foimd  in  America;  but  dredging  may  yet 
detect  iudividuals  which  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  Few 
Algae  are  more  beautiful  than  Sporochnua  pedvMculatua, 
when  the  pear-shaped  fructifying  branches  are  terminated  by 
their  tufts  of  threads.  The  mitweform  receptacles  of  Carpomi- 
tra  CabrercB,  situated  at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  give  a  sin- 
gular appearance  to  the  frond,  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
they  are  seated,  Arthrodadia  viUoaa,  when  placed  upon 
paper,  makes  it  transparent  as  if  dipped  in  oil,*  and  Deamor 
restia  Ugvlata  and  herbacea  have  the  same  property. 

6.  FucACRB,  Ag. 

Inarticulate ;  spores  contained  in  elliptic  or  spherical  oon- 
ceptades,  sunk  in  the  frond.  Impregnation  by  spermato- 
zoids. 

211.  We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  important  tribes  of 
seaweeds,  which  seem  in  many  respects  to  deserve  the  high 

*  It  was  in  oonseqaence  of  this  property,  that  I  named  the  genus 
ArthrodadiOy  EUiumema,  The  name  Arthrodadia  was  proposed  two  or 
three  months  previously  by  M.  Dnby. 
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place  which  ^stematistB  have  agreed  to  assign  them,  com- 
bining  at  once  external  perfection,  with  decided  sexual  dis- 
tuictions,  either  in  the  same  or  in  different  individuals.  In 
some  cases  they  attam  the  stature  even  of  the  more  gigantic 
of  the  seaweeda  They  constitute  a  great  portion  of  the  shore- 
weeds  of  our  seas  and  estuaries,  and  in  tropical  climes  form 
floating  beds  many  miles  in  extent  While,  however,  they  are 
so  abundant  on  the  European  coasts,  they  are  comparatively 
rare  on  those  of  America,  the  only  really  common  species 
being  Fucua  vmculoatia  and  nodoeue. 

212.  A  large  portion  are  essentially  plants  of  shallow  waters, 
either  exposed  at  every  tide,  or  uncovered  only  at  spring  tides. 
Fucus  comaUcvJUUua  occurs  principally  about  high  water- 
mark and  often  becomes  dry,  reviving  again  and  again  on  im- 
mersion. A  few  GystaaevrcB  belong  to  deeper  water ;  but  the 
common  HaUdrya  is  of  similar  habits  with  such  species  as 
Fucvs  aerratus.  The  gulf-weed  by  its  floating  habit  is 
intermediate  between  these  and  more  essentially  tropical 
8pecie& 

213.  The  great  bank  of  Sargasefwm  bacoiferum^  extending 
between  20  and  25^  N.  lat,  in  40  W.  long,  occupies  the  same 
position  as  it  did  in  the  times  of  the  earliest  navigators,  and 
between  this  and  the  American  shores  are  various  detached 
tracts,  influenced  as  to  situation  by  local  currenta  The  same 
individual  continually  produces  new  branches  and  leaves,  and 
thus  multiplies  the  speciea  Such  specimens  never  produce 
fhnt ;  but  whether  they  receive  fresh  accessories  from  plants 
produced  on  rocks,  is  at  present  uncertain.  The  feujt  of  these 
floating  masses  being  barren,  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of 
Maorocystia,  producing  fruit  only  on  young  attached  speci- 
men&  In  both  cases  multiplication  is  so  rapid  in  the  floating 
beds  as  to  render  fruit  needless ;  and  even  the-  common 
Fucus  veaicfidoaua  occurs  in  the  Mediterranean  under  a 
peculiar  form,  consisting  entirely  of  specimens  derived  from 
sea-bom  weed,  carried  in  by  the  current  which  sets  in  towards 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  Atlantic. 

214  There  is  a  curious  fact,  with  respect  to  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  Cyatoaeirce,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
16* 
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ihat  though  they  abound  in  New  Holland  and  the  West 
Pacific,  they  are  nearly  absent  from  analogous  positions  in  the 
longitude  of  South  America^  though  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  fullest  interchange  between  New  Zealand  and  the 
temperate  seas  of  South  America. 

215.  **  Throughout  all  latitudes  the  two  divisions  of  FuCACEiK, 
FucoidecBy  and  CystoseirecB,  form  that  prevailing  marine  vege- 
tation to  which  the  name  of  sea-weed  is  commonly  applied  ; 
and  the  different  genera  so  far  arrange  themselves  within 
geographical  limits,  as  to  present,  with  few  exceptions,  a  most 
harmonious  assemblage.  Thus  in  the  opposite  cold  and  firigid 
zones,  the  waters  are  inhabited  by  certain  genera  of  Fuooidecey 
which  are  in  a  great  measure  representatives  of  one  another, 
as  in  the  north-east  zone  Fucua  proper  and  HimanOialia  are 
represented  in  analogous  southern  zones  by  D.  XIrvUlcea  and 
Sa/rcophycu8. 

"None  of  these  approach  the  tropics,  for  the  FucoidecB 
abound  towards  the  poles,  and  there  attain  their  greatest 
bulk,  diminishing  rapidly  towards  the  equator,  and  ceasing 
some  degrees  from  the  line  itself.  The  representatives  of  the 
CystoaevrecB,  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere, are  equally  appropriate  with  those  of  Fuooidece;  for  we 
have  in  the  north  cool  zone  Cystoseirece  and  HaMdrys,  repre- 
sented in  the  south  cool  zone  by  BloasevUlea  and  Scytothaiia^ 
while  the  immense  genus  Sargassum  finds  its  maximum  in 
lower  latitudes,  and  under  the  equator  itself"  Hook.  FL  Ant 
ScytothaUa  is  found  on  the  icy  shores  of  the  Antarctic  in  the 
longitude  of  Cape  Horn,  though  entirely  unknown  in  warmer 
seas  of  the  same  longitude,  and  supposed  to  require  a  high 
temperature  for  its  development,  and,  what  is  curious,  tmder 
one  of  the  very  finest  species  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs. 

216.  FucacecB^  differ  from  all  other  tribes  of  Melanosperms 
in  having  their  fructifying  organs  disposed  on  the  walls  of  con- 
ceptacles,  the  exact  analogues  of  the  perithecia  of  SpkcBriacew, 
as  Xylaria,  immersed  in  the  fironds,  or  rather  in  particular 

•  Constdt  on  the  fecundation  of  Fucacecs^  in  addition  to  other 
memoirs  cited  from  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturellee,  those  in  86r.  2, 
vol.  19,  p.  266 ;  s^r.  4,  vol.  2,  p.  197. 
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transfonned  portions  of  the  frond,  thicker  and  more  juicy  than 
the  rest,  called  receptacles.  The  fruit  consists  of  two  kinds  of 
bodies;  larger  cells  filled  with  endochrome,  and  smaller  (anthe- 
ridia)  containing  a  number  of  spermatozoids^  furmshed  with 
two  flagelliform  appendages.  These  sometimes  grow  together 
in  the  same  plant,  or  occur  on  distinct  individuaLs.  The  endo- 
chrome of  the  larger  cells  is  at  first  simple,  but  it  subsequently 
divides*  into  two,  four,  or  eight  distinct  sporea  It  has  two 
distinct  coats  besides  that  of  the  spore  cell  The  coats  are 
imited  at  the  base,  and  when  the  spores  are  ready  for  disper- 
sion the  inner  coat  bursts  through  the  apex  of  the  outer, 
dragging  with  it  a  portion  of  this  latter  in  the  form  of  a  little 
peduncle.  The  inmiediate  covering  of  the  spores  at  length 
bursts,  and  they  are  set  firee.  Before  the  rupture  of  the  sacs, 
the  spermatozoids  sometimes  swarm  on  the  surface,  and  in  this 
case  derange  their  perfect  evolution.  When  the  spores  are  firee, 
their  surfiwe  is  equally  occupied  by  the  spermatozoids,  which 
by  their  motion  roll  them  over,  so  as  to  appear  like  zoospores. 
In  this  state  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  any  envelope,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  spores  of  Vaucheria  before  impregnation. 

217.  The  real  nature  of  the  active  granules  in  Fucus  aer- 
ratusy  F.  veaicvlosvs,  and  F,  nodosuSy  Sec,  has  been  fully 
proved  by  M.  Thuret  Their  spores  and  antheridia  were  care- 
fully collected  firom  plants  out  of  which  they  had  oozed  in  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  then  placed  in  salt  water,  and  either 
kept  apart  or  purposely  mixed  In  the  former  case,  after  a 
few  days  the  spermatozoids  collected  in  swarms,  retaining 
their  power  of  locomotion  firom  one  to  three  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  perished,  while  the  spores  continued  healthy 
for  eight  days,  and  even  made  an  attempt  to  germinate,  with- 
out^ however,  any  division  of  the  endochrome,  and  then 
perished.  When,  however,  the  cognate  spores  and  anthe- 
ridia were  placed  together,  the  spermatozoids  soon  swarmed 
round  the  spores,  retaining  their  motion  as  before,  firom  one 
to  three  days,  and  then  gradually  losing  their  activity,  while 
the  spores  themselves  ibegan  to  change  their  appearance  ;  the 

*  In  HimantkaliOy  Halidrys,  &c.,  it  does  not  divide  at  all 
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walls  became  more  distinctly  defined^  the  endochrome  divided 
iQto  two  parts,  one  of  which,  in  cultivated  specimens  at  least 
always  that  which  was  turned  to  the  light,  pushed  out  a  little 
root-like  appendage,  the  divisions  of  the  endochrome  and 
rootlets  increased  in  number,  and  finally  a  young  plant  was 
produced  with  a  tuft  of  threads  at  its  apex  like  those  which 
are  so  common  on  the  leaves.  The  spermatozoids  then  must 
really  possess  the  power  of  impregnation,  since  their  presence 
4s  absolutely  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  the  spore& 

218.  But  M.  Thuret  carried  his  researches .  further.     By 
mixing  the  spores  and  spermatozoids  of  different  species,  he 


Fig.  59. 

a.  Antheridia  of  Fueiu  vuiculostis^ 

b.  Spermatozoid. 

c.  Spore  cases  of  ditto.  By  an  error  of  the  engraver,  their  attach, 
ment  is  not  correctly  represented. 

cL  One  of  the  eight  spores  mto  which  the  endochrome  of  the  spore 
case  is  ultimately  resolved.    After  Thuret.  All  more  or  less  magnified. 

6.  Spore-case  and  antheridia  of  i>'  UrviUaa  Harveyi,  magnified  From 
a  drawing  by  Dr.  Hooker. 

found  that  in  one  case  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  impregnation. 
The  spores  of  Fucua  nodosvs  and  H,  lorea  refused  to  germi- 
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nate  when  treated  with  the  spermatozoids  of  F.  eerraiua  ;  on 
the  contrary,  those  of  F.  vesicvioavs,  a  species  especially  prone 
to  mn  into  varieties,  germinated  freely  under  the  same  dr- 
cmnstances.  The  impregnation  then  is  clearly  of  a  nature 
altogether  similar  to  what  obtains  in  those  reptiles  whose 
eggs  are  fertilised,  when  tree,  by  means  of  spermatozoa  diffused 
in  the  surroimding  water.* 

219.  A  large  portion  of  the  FvxxLcecB  are  supported  in  the 
water  by  means  of  bladders  formed  in  their  stems  or  fronds, 
sudi  ashave  already  appeared  in  MacrocyetiSy  or  in  special  pro- 
cesses, often  symmetrically  disposed,  and  giving  great  beauty 
to  the  species,  in  combination  with  the  variously  formed  recep- 
taclea  The  bladders  are  sometimes  solitary  ;  but  sometimes, 
as  in  ffalid/rys,  they  form  pods^  containing  a  double  row  of 
chambera  Besides  these  appendages,  the  fronds  are  often 
sprinkled  with  Uttle  pores,  produciug  a  tuft  of  colourless  fila- 
ments proceeding  from  within.  These  probably  act  like  the 
delicate  hairs  on  the  roots  of  many  Fhaenogams,  exposing  a 
large  surface  to  the  surrounding  medium  capable  of  imbibing 
nutriment,  or  e£fecting  an  interchange  between  the  gases 
which  may  exist  in  the  plant  and  those  which  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  water.  The  pores  seem  to  be  analogous  to 
stomatea 

220.  FucacecB  afford  a  large  portion  of  the  kelp  and  ipdine 
of  commerce,  and  food  to  cattla  Like  the  Lirnii/nciricB,  they 
supply  an  abundance  of  excellent  manure.  One  or  two  genera 
also,  as  D'UTviUcea  and  Sa/rcophycus,  are  useful  in  other 
respects  to  men. 

221r  The  numerous  generaf  in  this  tribe  are  distinguished 

*  Capt  Garmichael  was,  1  believe,  the  first  to  asoertam  the  doable 
BTstem  of  organs  in  Fucaeea  about  thirtj-five  years  ago ;  bnt^  like  many 
of  his  discoveries,  for  want  of  a  proper  medium  of  publication  during 
his  life,  and  especially  owing  to  the  disastrous  state  of  the  book-trade 
a  short  time  previous  to  his  decease,  this  also  remained  in  manuscript. 

t  Decaisne  and  Thuret  have  proposed  genera  for  our  common 
Fueacup,  depending  on  the  number  of  the  spores  and  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  fruit.  Thus  Fucu9  nodotui^^OtothalUa,  Fucui  oanalir 
culattussPelveHa, 
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by  the  disposition  of  the  bladders  and  receptacles,  and  in  the 
more  or  less  distinct  evolution  of  distinct  leaf-like  organs. 
While  some  assume  the  most  elegant  foliage,  set  off  by  the 
bunches  of  receptacles  and  the  el^ant  vesicles,  others  present 
stiff  and  rugged  stems  with  prickly  processes,  which  bear  little 
resemblance  to  leaves,  or  at  least  to  such  as  have  an  expanded 
lamina. 

222.  Splachmdium,  a  genus  almost  confined  to  the  southern 
hemisphere,  is  in  appearance  and  consistence  merely  a  mag- 
nified form  of  the  receptacles  of  our  common  seaweeds,  being 
equallygelatinous  and  difficult  in  certain  states  to  preserve.  The 
firond  and  receptacles  are  altogether  confluent  D'CfrviUoBOy 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  Algae,  is  allied  to  Hiraamr' 
thaUay  with  which  it  agrees  in  habit,  though  so  much  larger 
in  its  dimensions.  It  has  no  receptacle  distinct  from  the  frond. 
The  structure  of  the  frond  is  extremely  beautiful,  which  is 
distinguished  by  very  large  and  regular  cavities,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  honeycomb.  As  in  the  neighbouring  genera^  the 
qpores  are  quadrifid ;  and  it  is  probable,  firom  Dr.  Hooker's 
observations,  that  there  are  antheridia  on  the  same  plants 
The  poorer  classes  of  Western  Chili  use  this  plant  for  food, 
and  the  soup  made  with  it  is  sweet  and  mucilaginous.  The 
dichotomous  fronds,  which  are  two  inches  or  more  broad,  attain 
the  length  of  ten  feet  Sareophycua  is  very  nearly  allied. 
The  only  species,  S.  potatorum,  so  named  firom  pieces  of  the 
frond  being  used  to  hold  water,  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Hooker 
to  have  firuit  precisely  of  the  same  structure  as  D^UrviUcBO. 
These  are  succeeded  by  genera  in  which  thei^  is  some  little 
distinction  at  the  base,  as  Myriodesma  and  Ga/rpogloissum, 
all  the  species  of  which  belong  to  the  southern  hemisphera 
We  have,  however,  on  our  own  coasts  a  seaweed  of  great  sin- 
gularity from  the  excessive  disproportion  between  the  frond 
and  the  receptacle.  The  firond  of  Himcmthalia  is  a  small 
Pezizaeform  knob,  from  a  depression  in  the  top  of  which  spring 
one  or  two  papillae,  which  ultimately  give  rise  to  a  dichoto- 
mous thong-like  receptacle,  two  or  three  feet  in  length, 
entirely  covered  with  fruit  The  tnie  frond  sometimes  becomes 
hollow  and  swells  into  a  bladder.      H.  lorea  extends  firom 
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Norway  to  Spain,  and  a  somewhat  doubtful  spedes  occurs  at 
New  Holland.  Hormoeei/ra  comprehends  Algse  in  which  the 
firond,  which  is  at  first  even  and  filiform,  is  inflated,  so  as  to 
produce  moniliform  chains  of  vesicles,  parts  of  which  are  at 
length  rough  with  the  apertures  of  the  conceptaclea  It  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  south.  Hormoaei/ra^  like  FucuSj  Cystoseira, 
and  HaZichrySy  with  which  the  English  botanist  is  familiar,  and 
many  other  genera,  is  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  bladders  are  formed  by  some  swollen  portion  of  the  firond; 
while  in  Sargaaatmi  they  are  distinct  organs,  performing  no 
other  necessary  function,  though  arising  from  the  transforma- 
fion  of  what  would  have  been  a  branch  or  leaf  had  it  gone 
through  its  full  course  of  development. 

223.  Cystosevrce  are  abundant  on  our  southern  coasts,  but 
they  are  rare  as  we  advance  upwarda  Their  heathlike  finti- 
coee  or  spinulose  habit  renders  them  conspicuoua  Cystosei/ra 
ericoides,  especially,  is  remarkable  for  the  prismatic  colours 
which  it  exhibits,  "  It  appears,"  says  Dr.  Harvey,  "  clothed 
with  the  richest  tints  of  blue  and  green,  more  like  those  phos- 
phorescent gleams  that  flash  firom  the  lower  marine  animals 
than  any  vegetable  colours.  As  each  twig  waves  to  and  fi:o 
in  the  water,  the  hues  vary,  and  sometimes,  when  the  light 
falls  partially  on  a  branch,  some  portions  seem  covered  with 
sky-blue  flowers,  while  others  remain  dark  All  these  beauti-^ 
fill  tints  perish  when  the  plant  is  removed  firom  the  water/' 
We  know  Uttle  in  this  coimtry  of  the  other  section  of  Fucd- 
cecB^  which  includes  those  which  have  organs  distinct  firom  the 
firond.  A  few  specimens  only  of  Sargassum  are  occasionally 
drifted  to  us  by  the  wavea  Some  of  the  genera  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  Sa/rgasawm,  which 
contains  a  multitude  of  species,  is  a  lover  in  general  of  warm 


224  It  was  stated  under  Rhodosperms,  that  the  effect  of  a 
stream  of  fresh  water  upon  Chondrua  crispus  is  to  thicken 
the  firond,  and  to  make  it  less  branched.  Precisely  the  con- 
trary effect  obtains  in  Fucus  veaiculosua,  which,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  less  abundantly  and  constantly  supplied  with  salt 
water,  becomes  thinner  and  more  divided,  till  it  is  a  complete 
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Pygmy,  without  bladders,  and  with  scarcely  any  midrib.  Sudi 
is  its  condition  when  growing  on  salt  marshes,  where  it  is  only 
occasionally  covered,  in  which,  perhaps,  it  never  bears  fruit 
Fucua  cercmoidea  is  peculiarly  abundant  where  fresh  water 
enters,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  such  localitie&  In  proportion  as 
the  salt  increases,  the  frond  becomes  broader,  though  it  still 
remains  thin  in  comparison  with  Fucua  veaicvloaua,  of  which 
there  is  a  variety  with  lateral  fruit  It  is  destitute  also  of 
bladders ;  but  that  is  a  variable  character,  for  even  in  laige 
forms  of  F.  veaicvloaua  they  are  sometimes  wanting.  Fucua 
nodoaua,  near  high  water,  is  short  and  bushy ;  but  at  low  water 
it  is  much  drawn  out^  and  very  different  in  habit  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Fucua  Mackaii  is  only  a  variety  of  this, 
which  is  not  attached,  but  flourishes  amongst  loose  boulders, 
gravel,  and  other  similar  matter.  But  the  pendulous  frxdt 
seems  to  fiimish  a  good  and  certain  character.  Cyatoaei/ra 
fcenicvlacea,  again,  puts  on  different  forms,  under  circum- 
stances which  are  perfectly  appreciable.  In  deep  water, 
especially  in  summer,  it  has  broad  leaves  and  large  bladders^ 
and  is  G.  diacora;  in  shallow  pools,  or  late  in  the  year,  it  is 
more  branched,  with  narrower  leaves,  and  is  C.  aJbrotcmifcllML 
In  like  manner,  HaUdrya  aiUquoaa  is  bushy  and  dwarfed 
near  high  water,  and  smaller  in  every  part  than  when  less 
exposed.  StUophora  rhizodea,  in  the  deep  water  of  land- 
locked bays,  which  are  not  liable  to  disturbance,  acquires  a 
fistulose  stem,  divaricate  branches,  and  attenuated  branchlets, 
and  is  then  S.  Lyrigbyei;  at  least  such  is  Dr.  Harvey's  opinioui 
who  remarks,  moreover,  that  Aaperocoua  Tumeri,  when 
growing  with  it,  is  three  to  four  feet  long,  and  proportionally 
broad,  while  in  shallow  pools  it  seldom  exceeds  six  inches. 
Chorda  filwm  presents  strictly  analogous  varieties  under 
similar  circumstances,  as  does  also  Dictyota  dichotomcu  We 
may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that  the  effect  of  deep  water  on 
Melanosperms  is  to  enlarge  the  plant,  and  render  it  more 
luxuriant,  while  the  contrary  condition  is  produced  by  shaUow 
poola 
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ALLIANCE  IL 

Mycetales,  Berk 

Thallogens,  denying  nutriment  from  the  substance  on  which 
they  grow,  or  fix)m  the  surrounding  medium.  Fruit  various 
in  external  character;  spores  either  naked  or  contained  in 
utricles  (asci),  and  then  called  sporidia,  often  definite,  frequently 
of  more  than  one  kind,  mostly  producing  a  mucedinous  mass 
of  threads  or  cells  (mycelium)  from  which  the  plant  grows; 
impregnation  at  present  uncertain. 

225.  The  plants  contained  in  the  two  great  fiEunilies  of  which 
this  important  alliance  is  composed,  though  forming  two  ex- 
tremely natural  groups,  are  so  closely  connected  with  each 
other,  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  I  have  ventured  to 
unite  them.  The  frxdt  is  exactly  the  same,  and  if  there  are 
supposed  spermatozoids  amongst  Lichens,  similar  organisms 
exist  equally  amongst  allied  Fungi  The  general  observations 
will  come  more  conveniently  under  the  two  separate  heads,  as 
repetition  will  be  avoided.  The  motives  which  suggest  their 
union  will  also  be  more  clearly  understood  after  reading  the 
details  under  each  family. 

a.  FuNGALES,  LindL 

FuNoi,  Idnn^  /V.,  ^.— Mtcetes,  iS^?rwi^.— Htbterophtta,  EndL 

Fungi  were  defined  as  hysterophytal  or  epiphytal  mycetals, 
(more  rarely  epizoic  or  inhabitants  of  inorganic  substances,) 
deriving  nourishment  by  means  of  a  mycelium  from  the 
matrix,  and  never  producing  from  their  component  threads 
green  bodies  resembling  chlorophyL 

226.  Now,  it  must  be  confessed  that  such  a  definition  is 
scarcely  satisfactory;  but  in  a  great  natural  group,  like  the 
ceUular  Cryptogams,  the  several  members  are  so  closely  con- 
nected that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  strict  definite  cha- 
racters. The  phrase  at  least  states  the  important  fact  that  the 
great  body  of  plants  known  by  the  name  of  Fungi,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  Algse  by  their  deriving  their  nutriment  from 
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the  substance  on  which  they  grow,  and  not  finom  the  surround- 
ing air  or  water,  Uke  Algse.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  few 
AlgsB,  such  as  Botryd/iumy  do  probably  imbibe  something  from 
the  soil  by  means  of  their  rootlets,  which  can  scarcely  be  mexe 
holdfasts;  but  still  that  does  not  affect  the  general  &ct  oi 
Algae  being  only  false  parasites.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
we  examine  Fungi  more  closely,  we  shall  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  exceptions  there  also,  as  to  their  deriving 
nutriment  fix)m  their  matrix.  I  have,  for  instance,  found  a 
Cyphella  on  the  hardest  gravel  stones,  where  the  fine  myceli- 
oid  threads,  by  which  it  was  attached,  could  not  possibly  derive 
any  nutriment,  except  from  matters  conveyed  to  it  by  the  air 
or  falling  moisture ;  a  species  of  jEthxdivmi*  was  found  on 
iron  by  Schweinitz,  which  had  been  subjected  to  a  red  heat  a 
short  time  before  ;  Mr.  Ivor  foimd  a  Didymmm  on  a  leadeiji 
cistern  at  Kew,  and  from  the  indifference  which  the  Myxo- 
gastric  Fungi  in  general  show,  as  regards  the  objects  on  which 
they  grow,  it  is  very  probable  that  a  large  portion  of  them  are 
dependent  entirely  on  matters  contamed  in  the  air,  and  in 
consequence  that  many  are  essentially  meteoria  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  Spumaria  derives  anything  from  the  blades  of 
grass  to  which  it  is  attached,  or  which  it  involves  in  its  pro- 
gress, after  the  same  fashion  that  the  twigs  of  trees  or  annual 
vegetables  are  surrounded  by  the  growing  pileus  of  the  cortical 
Polypori, 

*  The  account  given  by  Schweinitz  is  as  follows :  ''A  bladcsmith  at 
Salem,  hj  no  means  void  of  sense  or  cultivation,  had  thrown  on  one 
side  a  piece  of  iron  which  he  had  just  taken  from  the  fire,  being  called 
off  to  some  other  business.  On  his  return  in  the  morning,  he  was 
astonished  to  see  on  this  very  piece,  lying  over  the  water  in  his  smith's 
trough,  a  quantity  of  this  fungus.  He  immediately  sent  for  Schweinitz, 
without  moving  anything  from  its  place,  who  was  equally  astonished 
to  find  a  distinct  species  of  jEthaltum,  The  mass  of  Fungi  was  two  feet 
in  length,  consisting  of  a  series  of  many  confluent  individuals. «  It  had 
crept  from  the  iron  to  some  adjacent  wood ;  and  not,  as  might  be  ob- 
jected, frx»m  the  wood  to  the  iron.  The  immense  mass  had  grown  in  Uie 
space  of  twelve  hours.^'  I  have  myself  seen  a  specimen  of  this  fungus, 
which  Schweinitz  calls  JSthaliumferrincola.  It  has  some  resemblance 
to  Reticularia  umbrina.  The  spores  are  precisely  the  same  size^  ^  of 
an  inch,  but  the  structure  is  rather  that  o£j£^alium. 
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227.  We  have  here,  therefore,  some  first  exceptions  to  the 
hjrsterophytal  or  epiphytal  hahit  of  many  FungL  But  not  only 
must  we  make  exception  for  such  Fungi-  as  imitate  Algae  or 
Lidhens,  in  deriving  nutriment  from  the  surrounding  medium ; 
k  a  further  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  species  which  really  live  on  inorganic  matters 
NoW)  it  is  true  of  many  epigeous  species,  that,  like  similarly 
rituated  Phaenogams,  they  live  on  matter  derived  from  the 
solution  of  humates  or  ulmates  contained  in  the  soil,  and  as 
these  result  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters,  prin* 
cipally  or  ori^nally  derived  from  the  vegetable  world,  they 
are  really  hysterophytaL  But,  allowing  this,  it  must  still  be 
confessed  that  there  are  many  species  which  seem  to  live  on 
mineral  matter.  There  are,  for  instance,  numerous  exotic 
Poh/poriy  which  grow  on  volcanic  tufe  or  on  exposed  soil,  in 
which  a  very  small  quantity  only  of  organic  matter,  if  any,  can 
be  supposed  to  be  present  CoprinuB  radiatua  grows  abim- 
dantly  on  plastered  walls,  either  bare  or  whitewashed,  where 
the  minute  quantity  of  size  is  evidentiy  no  element  in  the 
question,  and  we  have  seen  C.  dissemmatua  in  a  similar 
situation  producing  most  abimdant  mycelium,  and  that  on 
stuccoed  walls  void  of  all  organic  matter.  Instances  also 
might  be  brought  forward  of  three  or  more  species  of  Peziza, 
and  those  of  considerable  size,  which  flourish  in  such  positions; 
ChceUym/i/wm  datv/m  occupies  not  unfrequently  the  same 
locality  as  does  Lycogala.  parietinum,  and  the  list  might 
easily  be  increased.  Nor  in  these  cases  is  there  any  subjacent 
wood,  from  which  the  mycelium  might  spring,  and  thus,  after 
penetrating  the  coat  of  lime,  produce  its  fruit  in  the  free  air. 
In  the  cases  of  Chxietommm  and  LiceOy  we  have  Fungi  pecu- 
liarly indifferent  to  the  substances  on  which  they  grow,  and  it 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  they  .may  belong,  more  properly,  to, 
the  first  exceptional  case. 

228.  A  third  exception  to  the  most  salient  character  of 

Fungi,  is  that  several  species  either  grow  on  living  animak  or 

on  animal  substances.   Botrytia  Baasicma  is  a  familiar  instance, 

which  produces  the  diseJtee  in  silkworms  called  muscardina* 

*  Other  caterpillars  are  frequently  as  completely  mmumified.    It  is 
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It  is  not  simply  that  this  Fungus  is  developed  on  tissues 
already  approximating  to  decay,  but  that  its  spores  are  capa- 
ble of  communicating  the  disease  by  simply  Bedling  upon  the 
silkworm,  or  being  artificially  placed  on  its  integuments, 
even  without  absolute  inoculation.  Whether  Sporendonema 
MuaccB  be  merely  a  state  of  this  or  not  is  uncertain,  but 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  Fungus  protruding 
between  the  abdominal  rings  in  autumn.  The  flies,  which  are 
the  subject  of  attack,  soon  become  heavy  in  their  motions,  and 
attach  themselves  to  any  substance  which  may  come  in  their 
way  by  means  of  their  proboscis,  and  in  that  situation  peridu 
The  Qu^pes  v^tantes  of  Jamaica  are  another  instance  of 
animals  bearing  about  a  Fungus  of  considerable  size,  preying 
upon  their  tissues,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
caterpillars  which  bear  the  large  SphcerUje  in  New  Zealand  and 
elsewhere,  are  infested  by  the  mycelium  of  the  Fungus 
before  their  deatL  It  is  now,  however,  matter  of  notoriety, 
that  in  the  human  frame  many  cutaneous  disorders  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  Fungi  Tinea  hipinoaa  is  capable  of  propa- 
gation by  inoculation  with  the  spores,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  even  in  animals  Fungi  exercise  a  very  impor- 
tant morbific  influence.  A  himdred  memoirs  or  more  could 
readily  be  quoted  in  substantiation  of  this  fjBUjt*  It  is  true, 
that  in  many  cases  the  Fungi  may  be  of  very  common  kinds, 
or  under  disguised  forms,  but  this  is  what  might  readily  be 
supposed,  for  it  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  such  peculiar 
matrices  as  the  human  skin,  or  mucous  membrane,  should 
nourish  Fungi  absolutely  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  is,  in  such 
cases,  far  more  easy  to  believe  that  the  common  PenidUia  or 
AspergiUi,  which  are  notoriously  indifferent  about  their 
matrix,  provided  the  proper  chemical  conditions  be  satisfied, 
are  the  real  antagonists.    The  insect  SphasricB  are  found  in 

not  unoommon  to  find  them  in  abnndanoe  in  garden  soil,  producing  at 
length  a  little  Isarioid  tuft  on  the  surface,  and  the  larvsD  afiected  by 
species  of  CordycepSy  as  in  the  well-known  New  Zealand  species,  are 
often  similarly  affected. 

*  See  more  especially  Bolun,  Hist.  Nat  des  V^^ux  Parasites,  &c^ 
Paris,  1863. 
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no  other  Labitats,  though  analogous  species  exist  in  less  abnor^ 
mal  localities 

229.  Having  disposed  of  these  exceptional  cases,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  great  mass  of  Fungi  is  really  either 
hysterophytal  or  epiphytal,  restricting  the  latter  term  to  those 
species  which  afifect  living  vegetables.  Fungi  are  indeed  one 
of  the  great  instruments  which  keep  up  the  balance  between 
animal  and  vegetable  lifa  No  sooner  does  death  take  posses- 
sion in  any  vegetable,  than  a  host  of  Fungi  of  various  kinds, 
are  ready  to  work  its  decomposition.  This  is  at  once  evident 
in  all  softer  structures,  which  are  soon  reduced  to  humus  by 
the  combined  action  of  putrescence  and  Fungi ;  the  one,  in 
fSsict,  being  frequently  the  handmaid  of  the  other.  The  hardest 
wood,  however,  yields,  though  more  slowly,  to  the  same  agents 
and,  indeed,  far  more  rapidly  than  it  would  do  imder  the 
action  of  mere  climatic  conditiona  A  stump  of  one  of  our 
largest  trees,  if  once  attacked  by  Fungi,  will,  in  a  short  time, 
present  a  mere  mass  of  touchwood,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
woody  tissue  traversed  and  disorganized  by  mycelium.  The 
same  stump,  if  simply  left  to  the  action  of  tiie  weather,  might 
be  half  a  century  before  it  was  fairly  decayed.  The  appear- 
ance of  such  a  Fungus  as  Polyporua  squamfiosus  is  the  sure 
harbinger  of  speedy  decay.  Nor  is  the  case  much  mended, 
supposing  vegetation  still  to  exist  in  the  stump ;  for  though 
the  mycelium  cannot  prey  on  cells  iull  of  vital  energy,  life  is 
so  depressed  by  the  presence  and  contact  of  tissues  already 
diseased,  that  the  healthiest  soon  fall  a  prey  to  the  spreading 
myceliiun.  There  are,  indeed,  hundreds  of  Fungi  of  the  most 
varying  size,  form,  and  appearance,  which  more  or  less  speedily 
accomplish  the  same  end,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  host 
equally  {a,tal  to  some  individual  species 

230.  But  not  only  are  there  niunerous  species  which  grow 
upon  vegetable  matters  already  decomposed,  or  which,  by  their 
presence,  promote  the  decomposition  of  materials  already 
divested  of  life,  but  there  are  very  many  also  which  are 
the  express  enemies  of  living  tissues ;  species  of  which  it  can^ 
not  be  said  that  they  are  at  first  propagated  on  plants,  or  in 
tissues  already  in  a  low  state  of  vitality,  but  which  induce  such 
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a  state  by  their  presence.  Such  species  are,  in'&ct^  tnxe 
epiphytes  living  at  the  expense  of  the  plants  on  which  they 
are  developed  and  flourishing,  while  they  flourish,  though 
tending,  by  their  presence,  to  exhaust  the  plant  which  bears 
them,  and  causing  the  destruction  frequently  of  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  attached.  The  whole  tribe  of  rusts  and  mildews 
is  a  pregnant  example.  In  annual  plants,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  seed  are  often  very  materially  aflfected,  if  it  is 
not  altogether  destroyed ;  and  even  in  larger  perennial  plants, 
as  in  the  Junipers  and  Evergreen  Beeches  for  instance,  there 
are  parasites  which  spring  every  year  from  the  old  mycelium, 
whidi  end  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  branches  on  which 
they  grow.  In  some  instances  the  plant  is  deformed  by  the 
presence  of  the  parasite,  and  this  deformation  involves  the 
organs  of  fructification ;  and  as  the  cereals  beyond  all  other 
plants  are  subject  to  such  affections,  the  injury  is  duly  estimated 
by  the  cultivator. 

231.  The  only  remaining  character,  which  is  a  negative  one, 
is,  I  believe,  without  exception.  At  least,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any,  though  it  is  occasionally  matter  of  doubt,  whether  some 
particular  production  be  a  Fungal  or  lichen,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  gonidia.*  In  our  present  state  of  know- 
ledge therefore,  though  such  absence  may  not  be  poatively 
conclusive  against  a  particular  production  belonging  to  the 
Lichens,  it  is  absolute  as  regards  Fungi  Indeed,  there  is 
not  a  single  instance  amongst  the  latter,  in  which  a  pure 
vegetable  green  occurs.  Green  tints  are  by  no  means  com- 
mon, but  when  present  they  always  approximate  to  mineral 
shadea  Aga/ricua  ceruginosvs,  Peziza  cerugmoaay  &c.,  are 
femiliar  examplea  The  RusauUe,  which  display  the  greatest 
variety  of  colours  even  in  the  same  species,  are  never  of  a 
pure  gi^n,  a  tint  which  is  characteristic  of  gonidia. 

232.  The  terms  of  our  definition  then  being  thus  explained, 
we  can  proceed  to  some  general  remarks  on  this  very  impor- 

•  The  nearest  approach  to  gonidia  occurs  in  a  very  curious  genus, 
transmitted  to  me  by  my  son,  firom  Secunderabad,  to  which  I  have 
given  the  name  of  EmerioeUa.  It  will  be  noticed  in  a  future  page.  The 
bodies  which  resemble  gonidia  are  not,  however,  green. 
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tant  order  of  plants,  which,  from  the  poisonous  qualities,  the 
evanescent  nature,  and  the  loathsome  mass  of  putrescence 
presented  in  decay  by  many  species,  have  become  a  byword 
amongst  the  vulgar,  and  are  frequently  regarded  as  fit  only  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  However  such  characters  may  apply 
to  many,  there  are  numerous  species  which  aflFord  a  wholesome 
and  sometimes  a  delicious  article  of  food,  and  there  are  others 
which  vie  in  duration  with  their  dose  allies,  the  lichens. 
Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  various  than  the  forms  which 
they  assume,  insomuch  that  the  fleshy  mushroom  at  first  sight 
has  little  in  common  with  the  hard  homy  Hysteri/u/ni,  and  yet, 
perhaps,  no  branch  of  the'  natural  world  abounds  in  nicer 
transitions,  while  the  groups  are  often  so  natural  as  to  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  assign  strictly  definitive  characters. 
We  are,  in  hct,  frequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  mere 
texture,  where  no  essential  differences  of  intrinsic  structure 
can  be  found 

238.  From  the  very  notion  of  a  Fungus,  as  distinguished 
from  Algse,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  thing  as  free  cells,  indefi- 
Bitely  increasing  the  species,  without  any  ulterior  development^ 
cannot  exist  In  all  Fimgi  there  is  a  portion,  consisting 
either  of  threads,  or  more  or  less  closely  compacted  cells, 
arising  in  the  first  place  from  the  processes  put  forth  by  ger- 
minating spores,  and  increased  by  their  division  and  further 
development^  to  which  the  name  of  mycelium  has  been  given. 
This  may  consist  of  cottony  threads  of  extreme  delicacy,  or  of 
closely  compacted  homy  membrane;  but  still  its  office  is  the 
same,  and  it  may  exist  in  either  form  without  producing  fruity 
exactly  as  a  tree  may  remain  barren  in  a  soU  or  climate  which 
is  not  congeniaL  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  substance  called 
Xyhstroma  gigcmteum^  it  forms  sheets  as  thick  and  dense  as 
leather,  destroying  wood  of  the  firmest  and  most  solid  tissue, 
without  attempting  to  produce  a  pileus ;  and  parallel  cases,  as 
in  the  mycelium  of  some  of  the  larger  Sphcerim,  may  easily 
be  found  amongst  the  black  and  ascigerous  forma  There  can 
be  neither  a  perfectly  free  mycelium,  nor  free  organs  of  repro- 
duction, except  in  aquatic  or  aerial  species,  which  are  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  Even  if  floating,  there  will  be  something  in 
16 
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the  shape  of  roots,  and  the  spores  will  always  spring  directly 
from  the  threads,  or  be  formed  within  the  threads,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  endochrome.  It  is  very  true  that  the  yeast  plant 
may  be  indefinitely  increased  by  constant  pullulation  of  free 
floating  cells,  without  a  trace  of  rootlets,  and  for  this  reason 
it  has  been  considered  as  an  Alga.  But  as  it  has  been  proved 
by  myself  and  Mr.  HofiBnan,*  by  following  up  the  development 
of  individual  yeast  globules  in  fluid  surrounded  in  a  closed 
cell  witharing  of  air,  that  the  proper  fruit  is  that  otAPenicUr 
UuTTby  and  as  this  PenicUUvm,  has,  on  more  than  one  occaaion, 
been  observed  to  grow  on  fermenting  matter,  it  is  quite  dear 
that  yeast  is  merely  an  abnormal  state  of  a  Fungus,  very  differ- 
ent in  habit,  and  forced  into  a  peculiar  mode  of  development 
by  its  submerged  position.  I  believe  equally  that  Sapro- 
Ugma  and  AMya  mentioned  above  (p.  132),  with  their  active 
zoospores,  are  mere  submerged  states  of  species  of  Mucor. 
There  are,  besides,  a  whole  host  of  mycelia  produced  in  vege- 
table and  mineral  infrisions  referred  to  Algse,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  submerged  confervoid  forms  of  species  of  Peni- 
dUi/u/m  and  AapergiU/ua,  very  commonly  of  the  two  most 
ordinaiy  kinda  In  general,  however,  simple  in  structure  as 
the  lowest  may  be,  and  there  are  many  that  apparently  consist 
only  of  a  single  cell,  there  is,  as  said  above,  a  more  or  less 
apparent  system  of  threads  or  cells  (mycelium)  from  which 
they  spring,  traversing  fi^uently  the  tissues  of  the  matrix, 
and  discoverable  only  by  close  microscopic  investigation ;  and 
even  if  there  be  cases  where  no  mycelium  exists,  a  fact  of  which 
I  very  much  doubt  the  reality,  or  even  the  possibility,  though 
the  mycelioid  system  may  be  reduced  to  an  extremely  low 
d^ree  of  development,  there  is  usually  a  definite  arrangement 
of  the  spores,  a  point  very  easily  recognised,  except  in  the  very 
rare  cases  in  which,  by  repeated  division,  they  are  apparently 
indefinite.  The  fact,  indeed,  is,  that  in  the  greater  nimiber 
d  Fungi,  the  frxdt  bears  a  very  high  proportion,  indeed, 
to  the  vegetating  part  or  myceliunL  But  the  enormous 
pileus  of  the  Horse  Mushroom  does  not  bear  a  larger  ratio  to 

♦  See  Article  Ykast,  in  Morton's  OydopeBdia  of  Agricnltore. 
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its  mycelium  than  the  bud  of  a  Raffleaia  to  its  thallus,  if  such 
it  may  be  called.  The  two  cases,  in  fact,  are  strictly  analo- 
goua  Allowing,  then,  to  every  Fungus  a  vegetative  system 
and  a  fructifying  system,  we  shall  first  have  cases  in  which 
the  two  are  confluent;  and  when  once  the  fructifying  system 
gains  a  marked  ascendancy,  we  shall  have  every  conceivable 
variety  which  can  arise  from  the  composition  of  the  fructifying 
threads,  consistent  with  their  main  end  of  producing  fruit, 
and  not  merely  of  exposing  the  largest  smfsu^e  possible  to  the 
influence  of  the  surroimding  elements,  though  that  end  may ' 
sometimes  be  secured  concurrently  with  the  other.  Though 
nutriment  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  matrix  on  which 
the  mycelium  grows,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  much  may  be 
imbibed  by  the  surface  of  the  fructifying  mass,  which  comes 
in  aid  of  the  stnall  portion  which  could  be  carried  up  by  the 
comparatively  diminutive  mycelium.  The  mycelium,  however, 
will  still  convey  the  elements  which  are  necessary  for  the 
peculiar  species,  the  matter  derived  from  the  air  being  the 
same  in  all  cases  alike,  whether  fluid  or  gaseoua  According  " 
to  the  d^ee,  therefore,  in  which  the  cells  belonging  to  the 
fruit  are  compacted,  we  shall  have  the  free  or  fasciculate 
cottony  threads  of  moulds,  the  large  and  complicated  spores  of 
rusts  resting  at  once  on  the  mycelium ;  the  waxy  hymenium 
of  Pezizas  and  Gortida,  the  highly  developed  pUei  of  mush- 
rooms, the  homy  perithecia  of  Sphceriw,  and  many  other 
forms,  increased  moreover  by  diflferences  in  the  shape  of  the 
component  threads  or  vesicles,  and  the  texture  of  their  cell- 
walls,  and  consequent  powers  of  endurance. 

234.  But  there  are  differences  too  which  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  fruit  The  true  fruit  of  Fungi  is  formed  on  two 
separate  plans ;  in  the  first  the  tips  or  branchlets  of  certain 
privil^ed  threads  or  cells  of  the  fructificative  mass  swell  into 
bodies,  surmounted  by  little  spicules  which  gradually  give  rise 
each  to  a  single  cell,  whose  endochrome  is  either  condensed  into 
a  single  mass,  or  becomes  compound  by  the  formation  of  mem- 
branous partitions.  This  mode  of  fructification  is  called 
acrosporous,  and  obtains  amongst  the  most  highly  developed 
Fungi  In  such  cases  the  spore  ultimately  falls  off* ;  and  in  the 
16  * 
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oompoiind  spores,  either  all  the  endochromes  remain  combined, 
or  they  ultimately  separate;  but  in  each  case,  every  endo- 
chrome,  if  perfect^  is  capable  of  sending  off  one  or  more  threads, 
under  the  process  of  germination. 


Fig.  60. 

a,  Sporophores,  spicules,  and  spores  of  Agarietts  vduUnus, 

b.  Ditto  and  um-ehaped  process  of  A,  hlandtu,  Berk. 

e.  Ascus  and  naked  spores  springing  from  the  same  hymenium,  in 
Th^mpanis.    All  magnified. 

235.  In  the  other  case,  as  before,  certain  privileged  threads 
swell  out,  forming  either  bags  or  tubes,  and  the  protoplasm, 
without  any  formation  of  partitions  or  dissepiments,  is  resolved 
after  a  time  into  a  definite  or  indefinite  mass  of  spores,  often 
eight,  or  multiples  or  measures  of  that  number.  This  mode 
of  fructification  is  called  asdgerous;  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  in  the  frnit  thus  produced  dissepiments  are  formed,  as 
before,  thus  multiplying  the  points  at  which  myceliimi  can  be 
developed.  It  follows  almost  as  a  consequence  of  this  mode  of 
fructification,  that  the  common  mycelium  of  a  Fungus  may 
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proceed  from  the  evolution  of  many  sporeB,  and  that  the  firuc- 
tifying  mass  proceeding  from  it  may  equally  arise  from  many 
individuals,  a  &ct  pointed  out  many  years  since  by  Ehrenberg.* 
In  fact,  an  Agaric,  which  is  perhaps  the  highest  point  which  a 
Fungus  can  obtain,  may  be  considered  theoretically  as  a  mul- 
titude of  individuals  of  Botrytia  compacted  together,  and 
bearing  fruit  at  their  free  extremitie&  Figures  illustrative  of 
this  are  given  by  Ehrenberg  in  his  Mycetogeneeie ;  and  the 


Kg.  61. 

a,  Ascas  of  Spharia  Demumeriiy  Berk,  and  Broome. 

h.  Sporidia  of  ditto. 

c  Mycelimn  of  ditto,  with  conidia. 

(L  BoirytU  curia,  Berk.    All  magnified. 

Batrgtis  of  the  Anemone  (Fig.  61,  (Q  is  an  apt  case  in  point, 
as  exhibiting  the  fructifying  tips  or  sporophores  of  an  Agaric 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  plant 
236.  These  two  modes  of  fructification  give  rise  to  two  im- 

♦  De  Mycetogenesi. 
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portant  series,  and  afford  excellent  characters  for  distingmsh- 
ing  analogous  forms^  but  they  are  not  so  strict  as  might  at 
first  sight  be  supposed,  because,  in  addition  to  the  nonnal  mode 
of  fiructification,  there  is  another  medium  of  propagation,  by 
means  of  cells  separated  as  in  the  first  case,  from  the  tips  of 
filaments  or  their  branchleta  These  are  what  Fries  has  called 
conidia^  and  there  are  few  groups  of  Fungi  in  which  they  have 
not  been  observed.  In  consequence,  the  same  species  may  in 
its  different  stages  of  growth  be  referred  to  perfectiy  distinct 
orders  :  the  common  Hypoxylon  deuetum  may,  for  instance, 
be  taken  for  a  Thdephora,  or  an  EryHphe  for  an  Oidiv/m 
(Fig.  20). 

237.  But  besides  these  bodies,  which  are  evidentiy  supple- 
mental or  analogous  to  the  reproductive  buds  of  Achimenfus 
or  LUiumy  there  are  others,  which  have  at  present  not  been 
observed  to  germinate,  or  only  imperfectiy,  and  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  are  either  spermatozoids  or  their 
analogues.  The  bodies,  like  the  spores  themselves,  appear 
under  two  types,  being  produced  at  the  tips  of  certain  threads 
or  within  vesicles.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  occasionally, 
as  in  Trichothedum  rosewm*  it  is  from  the  tip  of  the  thread 
or  columella  within  the  vesicle  that  they  are  generated.  In 
Nectria  inauratay  Berk,  and  Br.,-f*  however,  the  same  hyme- 
nium  produces  ordinary  octosporous  asci,  and  others  filled  with 
a  multitude  of  far  more  minute  bodies,  which  are  in  all  proba- 
bility spermatozoids  or  their  analogues.  At  present,  these 
bodies  have  been  observed  in  comparatively  few  genera,  but 
the  subject  has  not  commanded  attention  till  very  recentiy, 
and  is  receiving  every  day  fresh  light  fix)m  the  researches  of 
M.  Tulasna  No  better  example  can  be  given  than  that  of 
Eryaiphe,  for  we  have  there  the  true  ascosporous  sporangia^ 
the  conidia  on  the  threads  of  the  mycelium  and  the  pycnidia^ 
with  their  spermatoids  or  spermatozoids,  if  such  they  may  be 
called.  The  connection*  between  the  Oidium  and  Erysiphe, 
is  proved  beyond  all  doubt,  though  it  does  not  follow,  as  a 

•  Hofl&nan  in  Bot.  Zeit,  voL  12,  p.  249. 
t  See  Gard.  Chron ,  1854,  p.  470. 
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neoeasary  consequence,  that  there  should  be  no  genuine  species 
of  Oi(Uu7ru  In  the  same  way  it  is  quite  clear  that  many 
species  of  Sphcsropsis,  Phoma,  and  other  acrosporous  sphsBrias- 
form  Fungi,  are  merely  states  of  true  SphcerioB  and  their  allie& 
In  some  cases  the  proper  firuit  of  Diplodia  and  Tyrfvpams 
grows  on  the  same  hymenium,  as  observed  by  myself  and  Mr. 
Broome  ;*  but^  as  before,  it  is  not  matter  of  necessity  that  there 
should  be  no  genuine  species  of  such  genera.  While,  there- 
fore, we  recogm'se  this  diversity  of  modes  of  reproduction,  the 
essential  weight  of  the  external  or  internal  production  of  spores 
will  .not  be  affected  ;  and  while  the  general  arrangement  will 
comprise  equally  natural  groups,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition 
to  understand  exceptional  cases  more  correctly. 

238.  Very  important  discoveries  have  been  made  very 
recently  by  Tulasne,  Caspary,  and  others,  respecting  the  fruit 
of  certain  mould&  Many  of  those  species  of  Botrytia,  for 
instance,  which  were  separated  by  Corda  imder  the  name  of 
Perona&para,  and  of  which  the  potato  mould  and  cabbage 
mould  (Fig.  23)  are  examples,  bear  also  amongst  their  myce- 
lium large  globose  bodies,  which  are  evidently  a  second  form 
of  fruit  ArtotroguSy  Mont,  is  probably  one  of  these  bodies. 
Bu^  more  than  this,  the  common  Aspergillus  glaucus  has  a 
secondary  form  of  fruit,  which  is  in  &ct  the  well-known 
Eurotvwm^  which  in  its  perfect  state  is  ascigerous^  The  facts 
which  have  been  ascertained  are  at  present  too  few  to  warrant 
any  general  deductions.  An  attempt  has  been  lately  made  in 
Hedwigia  to  show  that  Gladosporium  herbarvmi  has  spiral 
spermatozoids,  but  the  matter  requires  confirmation  before  it 
can  be  admitted  as  a  fact 

239.  At  present^  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  nothing  more  than 
mere  molecular  motion  has  been  observed  in  the  representa- 
tives of  the  spermatozoid  granules,  except,  indeed,  the  genus 
Saprolegnia  be  aditiitted  into  FungL  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  they  are  merely  representative,  and  that  they  are 
capable  of  reproducing  the  species  exactly  as  the  zoospores  of 
Algse. 

♦  Hook.  Joum.  and  Kew  Misc^  vol.  3,  p.  819. 
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240.  Fongi,  like  Algae,  for  the  most  part  exhibit  merely  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  cellular  tissue,  but  they  do  not,  as  at 
present  known,  show  the  tendency  which  many  Algas  do,  to 
produce  dotted  cells;  that  is,  cells  in  which  the  walls  are 
pierced  within  a  little  distance  of  the  extreme  surface,  in  order 
to  render  the  transmission  of  fluid  more  easy.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  cases  in  which  as  imdoubted  vascular  tissue  is 
produced  as  in  any  Phsenogam;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
capillitium  of  Trichia  and  Batarrea  (Fig.  5),  where  the 
tissue  performs  the  same  part  as  the  elaters  of  Junger- 
manmAa.  It  is,  however,  far  from  common  in  the  Myxogastres, 
and  is  wholly  deficient  in  the  closely  allied  genus  ArcyrUu 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  either  case  it  performs  any  office 
of  aeration  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  Phasnogams. 

241.  One  of  the  most  curious  cases  of  the  formation  of 
analogues  of  spiral  cells  is  that  reported  by  Bary,*  in  the  case 
of  the  transformation  of  portions  of  the  mycelium  of  Asper- 
giUus  glaucua  into  the  sporangia  of  JEiurotium^  Either  two 
contiguous  branchlets,  or  a  portion  of  the  centre  of  a  thread 
are  twisted  round  so  as  to  form  a  body  shaped  like  the 
nucule  of  a  Chara,  but  at  first  hollow  within.  The  spirals 
after  a  time  become  incorporated,  cells  are  generated  from 
them,  the  cavity  is  filled  with  protoplasm,  and  ultimately  asd 
are  formed  filled  with  spores,  which,  like  those  of  the  mopshaped 
heads,  are  capable  of  germination.  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  the  matter  myself,  and  therefore  simply  report 
the  statement  of  Bary.  He  does  not  himself  profess  to  have 
observed  every  intermediate  stage. 

242.  The  cellular  tissue  varies  in  almost  every  conceivable 
way,  both  as  regards  form  and  composition.  Cells  occur  per- 
fectiy  globose,  and  also  extremely  elongated  and  attenuated ; 
and  in  some  instances,  as  in  Vau>cheria  (Fig.  22),  not  a  single 
dissepiment  is  formed  (Fig.  23)  from  the  first  germination  of 
the  spore  till  impregnation,  so  that  the  whole  plant  is  a 
single  ramified  cell,  whose  apices  fall  off  and  reproduce  the 
speciea     By  a  combination  of  differentiy  formed  cells,  whose 

♦  Bot.  Zeit,  V.  12,  p.  425. 
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yrsJia  vary  much  in  thickness,  masses  are  formed,  of  such  ex- 
treme delicacy  as  hardly  to  outlive  a  slight  rush  of  wind ;  or 
60  hard  as  to  endure  the  waste  of  the  exposure  of  years  to  the 
elements.  The  tips  of  the  threads,  again,  often  anastomose, 
80  as  to  form  a  dose  cellular  tissue,  in  which  the  passage  from 
dissepimental  walls  and  threads  is  almost  imperceptible,  as  in 
many  Algae.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the  edible  genus 
Gytta/rid,  the  walls  of  the  component  cells  in  certain  parts  are 
so  thick  and  gelatinous  as  to  admit  of  comparison  with  the 
Ihick  coated  cells  of  the  foliaceous  Algsa,  In  some  instances 
the  gelatinous  element,  as  in  the  Myxogaetri,  is  so  predomi- 
nant and  in  such  a  state  of  fluidity  as  to  baffle  researcL  The 
younger  state  of  most  of  these  bodies  is  at  present  almost 
unknown,  and  all  that  has  yet  been  made  out  of  their  mor- 
phosis,  is  derived  from  inspection  of  specimens,  in  which  the 
gelatinous  condition  was  in  the  act  of  transition  to  the  fila* 
mentous  and  furfuraceoua 

243.  In  the  milky  Agarics,  and  in  some  closely  allied 
RuaavZcB,  Corda  has  detedied  a  system  of  cells,  which  may  be 
considered  identical  with  the  vessels  of  the  latex  in  Fhseno- 
nogams.  These  cells,  however,  in  point  of  structure,  do  not 
seem  to  diflfer  from  others,  though  they  are  ramified.  They 
appear  to  be  free  from  dissepiments  and  distinguished  only 
by  their  form  and  by  the  peculiar  substance  which  they 
contain. 

244.  Fungi  differ  no  less  in  size  than  in  texture ;  some  are 
amongst  the  most  minute  productions  of  the  vegetable  world, 
while  others  are  a  yard  or  more  across ;  in  almost  every  case, 
however,  the  reproductive  bodies  are  minute,  though  varying 
from  the  twenty-thousandth  to  the  two-hundred-and-fiftieth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

245.  The  localities  they  affect  are  as  various  as  their  forms. 
Wherever  there  is  moisture  combined  with  a  proper  degree  of 
temperature,  together  with  organic  matter,  Fungi  are  capable 
of  existence.  The  spores  of  the  PeniciUvu/niy  which  infested 
the  bread  some  years  ago  in  Paris  to  such  an  alarming  extent, 
were  capable  of  sustaining  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling 
water  without  losing  their  power  of  germination,  and  it  is  cer- 
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tain  that  they  can  bear  many  degrees  of  firost  without  mjury. 
Some  species,  at  least,  are  to  be  found  in  a  growing  state  when- 
ever the  soil  is  actually  free  from  frost,  and  many  seem  to 
flourish  most  vigorously  at  a  low  temperature.  Fungi,  how- 
ever, decrease  in  frequency  as  we  approach  to  colder  r^ons, 
and  though  common  in  the  tropics,  where  the  air  is  sufficiently 
moist,  a  circumstance  on  which  they  depend  far  more  than  on 
the  quantity  of  rain,  their  maximum  is  obtained  in  temperate 
regiona  Sweden,  with  its  various  soil,  large  mixed  forests,  and 
warm  summer  temperature,  seems  to  produce  more  species 
than  any  part  of  the  known  world ;  and  next  in  order,  perhaps, 
are  the  United  States,  as  £ar  as  South  Carolina,  where  they 
absolutely  swarm.  A  moist  autumn  after  a  genial  smnmer,  is 
most  conducive  to  their  growth,  but  cold  wet  summers  seldom 
are  productive.  The  portion  of  the  Himalayas  which  lies  im- 
mediately north  of  Calcutta^  is  perhaps  almost  as  prolific  in 
point  of  individuals  as  the  countries  named  above,  but  the 
number  of  species  on  examination  proves  far  less  than  might 
at  first  have  been  suspected.  It  is  probably  not  above  a  fifth 
of  what  occurs  in  Sweden. 

246.  As  regards  geographical  distribution,  we  do  not  observe 
the  same  marked  distinctions  which  occur  amongst  AlgSB.  A 
large  portion  of  the  species  are  common  to  similar  latitudes 
and  climatic  conditions,  and  there  are  few  marked  distinctions 
of  genera.  Agaricus  and  PoVjfpoma  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  different  groups  into 
which  they  have  been  broken  up  with  few  exception&  A  few 
genera,  such  as  Secotium,  Montagnites,  OyrophragrrduTriy 
occur  only  in  the  warmer  regions,  having  their  northern  limit 
in  the  north  of  Africa^  or  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  of  any  that  it  is  absolutely  confined  to 
any  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  world.  MitremyceSy 
which  was  once  supposed  to  belong  only  to  the  United  States, 
has  now  appeared  in  Australia^  Java,  and  the  Himalayas; 
Podaxon  occurs  in  Carolina,  Africa,  the  Cape  de  Verds,  and 
India ;  Triclioscytcde  paradoxa,  first  found  in  Java,  has  now 
been  found  in  Ceylon,  New  Zealand,  the  Sikkim  Himalayas, 
and  Carolina;  As&roe  belongs  to  New  Zealand  and  Ceylon,  as 
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weU  as  Australia^  and  there  is,  at  least,  a  closely  allied  form  in 
India.     Of  the  larger  genera,  such  as  AgaHcvs  and  Poly- 
poTuSy  some  species,  as  for  instance  the  common  mushroom 
and  P.  hicidu8y  occnr  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world ;  and 
in   hotter  climates  the  Agarics  are   mostly  identical   with 
species  of  more  temperate  climea   Of  Polypori  certain  species, 
as  P.  sanguinevs  and  xamthopuSy  are  at  home  wherever  the 
climate  is  tropical  or  sab-tropical ;  and  the  more  the  species  are 
examined,  the  more  widely  do  we  find  that  they  extend. 
Pohfporus  is,  however,  fiur  more  the  genus  of  warmer  countries 
than  Agaricus,  and  accordingly  we  find  species  which  we  should 
in  vain  search  for  in  temperate  regions,  extending  in  sub-tro- 
pical  districts   from   Carolina  to  the  Philippines.     In  ih& 
Sikkim  and  neighbouring  Himalayas,  which  abound  in  Fungi, 
we  have  species  of  every  different  climate  at  different  heights. 
We  have  below,  Pol  aanguineua  and  xanthopus;    higher 
up,  we  have  the  species  of  Ceylon  and  Java;  we  have  then  the 
species  of  southern  Europe,  and  finally  the  more  northern 
species;  or,  if  we  have  not  the  identical  species,  we  have 
others  so  nearly  allied  that  it  is  matter  of  difficulty  to  distin- 
guish them.   One  species  occurred  as  high  as  eighteen  thousand 
feet^  while  others  flourished  in  the  warm  valleys  at  a  compa- 
ratively low  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  Hymeno- 
mycetous  fimgi  were,  however,  far  the  most  abundant,  and  the 
Sphaerias  were  barely  represented. 

247.  Fungi  occur  in  localities  as  various  as  the  forms  which 
they  assume ;  the  sandy  desert,  the  open  field,  the  close  wood, 
the  bleak  moimtain,  provided  there  be  sufficient  moisture,  have 
all  their  proper  species,  and  those  which  are  parasitic  are 
almost  as  nimierous  as  the  plants  which  they  affect ;  but  not 
only  do  they  cover  the  surfece  of  the  earth  in  countless  myriads^ 
but  there  are  numerous  species  which  are  distinctly  subter- 
ranean in  their  habits.  The  truffles  comprise  a  large  number 
of  species^  included  in  numerous  genera  differing  extremely  in 
structure.  They  occur  in  various  climates,  but  are  confined 
almost  entirely  to  calcareous  districta  The  species  are  very 
generally  diffused,  the  same  kind  occurring  in  central  America^ 
Italy,  and  Sweden.  They  prefer  the  warmer  temperate  regions ; 
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and,  while  they  are  rare  in  Sweden,  they  increase  gradually  in 
number  as  we  advance  from  England  to  France  and  Italy, 
attaining  their  maximum  probably  about  Turin.  A  large 
quantity  of  truffles,  placed  in  my  hands  by  Professor  Fries,  from 
the  Ukrain,  proved  generally  identical  with  the  species  of 
Western  Europe.  The  common  moulds  are  altogether  ubiqui- 
tous; Eurotium  is  as  destructive  in  the  southern  as  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  smut  and  mildew  are  alike  injurious 
wherever  cereals  are  cultivated.  Little  is  known  of  tropical 
moulda  The  curious  forms  figured  rather  roughly  by  Martius 
have  been  observed  by  no  one  else,  and  at  present  are  involved 
in  some  obscurity  firom  want  of  information  as  to  their  inti- 
mate structure. 

248.  But  few  undoubted  instances  of  Fungi  occur  in  a  fossil 
state.  Dr.  Brown,  however,  has  informed  me  that  he  has  seen 
mycelium  in  the  cells  of  fossil  wood ;  and  the  amber  of  the 
tertiary  formation*  contains  Pen/icUUum  and  another  genus 
in  a  state  of  such  perfection  as  to  make  it  almost  certain  that 
other  Fung^  were  not  wanting  in  those  periods  of  the  world, 
though  in  general  they  may  not  have  been  able  to  resist  decom- 
position. A  few  doubtful  productions  are  assigned  to  Fungi 
in  lists  of  fossil  plants,  but  mere  external  form  without  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  structure  is  too  fallacious  to  command  much 
confidence.  Folyporus  fomentarivs  is  preserved  admirably 
in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  but  not  according  with  British 
forms  of  the  present  day.  In  the  Eew  Museimi,  a  specimen 
may  be  seen  side  by  side  with  one  firom  Sikkim,  the  accord- 
ance of  the  two  being  quite  perfect^ 
/^  249.  In  our  own  country,  with  the  exception  of  some  three 
or  four  species,  Fungi  enter  but  little  into  our  markets, 
though  the  consumption  of  some  of  these  is  very  considerabla 
AgariciLS  ca/m/pestria  and  a/rvensis  are  the  source  of  ihe 
greater  portion  of  the  really  wholesome  and  fine-flavoured 
katsup;  but  thousands  of  bottles  are  made  every  year  without 


*  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist,  n.  s.,  vol.  2,  p.  369,  tab.  11, 12.  I  am  not  certain 
that  the  third  genus,  referred  to  Streptothrix,  is  properly  organic, 
t  Joum.  of  Linn.  Soc.,  vol.  1,  p.  52. 
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any  diacriminate  selection  of  species.  As,  however,  no  fatal 
accidents  are  ever  heard  of  from  the  use  of  katsup,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  most  poisonous  species  are  rejected,  and  that 
the  principal  evil  is  merely  one  of  adulteration,  and  the  loss  of 
the  fine  flavour  of  the  real  article  ;  or  else  the  poison  may  be 
modified  by  the  culinary  process  which  it  undergoes,  and  the 
admixture  of  salt  and  spicea  Truffles  are  found  only  at  the 
tables  of  the  rich,  for  they  always  bear  a  high  price,  though,  if 
there  were  any  great  demand  for  them,  the  markets  might  be 
easily  supplied ;  for  they  are  iax  more  common  in  calcareous 
districts  than  is  generally  supposed  Our  indigenous  species 
are  either  small,  or  if  large  have  a  flavour  far  inferior  to  the 
common  species  of  the  Paris  markets.  They  have,  however, 
a  very  delicate  aroma,  and  if  dressed  by  simple  roasting  are 
by  no  means  a  despicable  article  of  food  The  most  delicate 
of  all  our  Fungi,  Aga/ricus  Oreades,  is  comparatively  neglected 
and  seldom  comes  into  our  markets ;  and  there  are  some  fifty 
or  sixty  other  species,  which  afford  wholesome  food,  which  are 
passed  by  or  neglected  from  ignorance  of  their  qualitie&  Acci- 
dents, however,  so  frequentiy  happen  from  the  use  of  improper 
species,  that  people  are  afraid  of  using  the  most  innocent ;  and, 
unhappily,  there  is  evidence  that  species  accounted  the  most 
wholesome,  even  A.  ca/mpestris,  has  sometimes  proved  destruc- 
tive. It  is,  indeed,  excluded  from  Italian  markets,  as  most 
pernicious.*  Now,  as  Fungi  form  a  very  important  part  of  the 
food  of  many  European  districts,  and  are  largely  preserved  for 
winter  use,  and  that  without  much  discrimination,  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  these  productions  in  our  own  country  may  possibly 
depend  upon  some  peculiarity  of  constitution,  for  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  particular  species  abound  more  in  pernicious 
alkalies  in  one  coimtry  than  in  another.  In  France  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Fungi  is  considered  so  great,  that  no^ Agaric  is  admitted 
into  the  Paris  market  except  Agaricus  campestria,  and  I  be- 
lieve exclusively  those  which  are  cultivated  They  are,  however, 
consumed  extensively  in  many  parts  of  France,  to  the  great 

*  On  this  and  many  interesting  matters,  Dr.  Badham's  work  on  Escu- 
lent Fnngi  should  be  consulted  The  root  of  Tetragonolobui  nliquoius 
smells  like  fine  truffles. 
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comfort  of  the  peasantry.  The  mushroom,  as  said  above,  occurs 
in  all  countries,  though  differing  considerably  in  size  and  quality. 
In  Australia  there  is  a  variety  or  allied  species  which  excels 
the  common  mushroom  in  quality,  as  highly  as  the  finest 
modem  varieties  of  pease  do  the  old  early  frama  Spawn  of 
this  has  been  communicated  to  me,  but  it  was  tried  in  vain. 
In  New  Zealand  the  gelatinous  volva  of  lleodidyon  affords 
an  execrable  article  of  food,  which  would  indeed  be  used 
nowhere  except  under  great  scarcity  of  better  sustenance. 

250.  MyUtta  AustraUs,  or  the  native  bread  of  the  Austra- 
lians, is  a  better  article,  and  when  dry  in  some  conditions  looks 
like  hard  compacted  lumps  of  sago.  Cyttaria  is  quite  the 
staple  of  the  Fuegians  duiing  many  months  of  the  year,  being 
produced  in  great  abundance  on  the  living  twigs  of  the  ever- 
green beecL  It  may  be  proper,  in  conclusion,  to  mention  that 
the  Pachyma  Cocoa  or  Tuckahoo  of  the  Americans  is  not  a 
true  fungus.  It  is  evidently  some  state  of  the  roots  of  some 
Phsenogam,  in  which  everything  is  replaced  by  pectic  acid. 
It  affords  in  consequence  an  excellent  article  of  food,  and  may 
be  used  like  isinglass  to  make  jelly,  resembling  in  iact  the 
principle  of  currants  and  other  fruit,  to  which  their  property 
of  forming  a  jelly  when  boiled  is  due. 

251.  Many  fimgi  are  possessed  of  deleterious  constituents  which 
enter  probably  into  the  composition  of  all,  though  in  the  inno- 
cent species  in  so  small  a  proportion  as  to  make  them  harmless. 
Fatal  accidents  are  by  no  means  unconmion.  The  best  account 
perhaps  of  such  an  accident  is  that  given  by  Lenz,  an  excel- 
lent writer  on  esculent  and  deleterious  Fungi,  who  describes 
the  symptoms  which  he  himself  underwent  firom  partaking 
inadvertently  of  Boletus  Saianaa.  In  a  case  which  happened 
at  Cambridge  some  years  ago,  the  principal  species  was  Ag. 
peraoTUxtua,  a  species  commonly  sold  in  Covent  Garden 
Market  imder  the  name  Blewits,  and  similar  instances  have 
occurred  with  species  reported  wholesome.  Dr.  JBadham  has 
reported  a  case  which  did  not  end  fatally  from  eating  Aga/ricua 
euoarn/ua  by  mistake  for  A,  oatreatua.  Some  species  are  so 
extremely  tough  when  cooked,  that  without  any  especial 
poisonous  properties,  their  own  indigestible  qualities  are  quite 
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safficient  to  account  for  accident  A  curious  case  is  reported 
in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  which  seems  to  show  that  an  ex- 
tremely minute  quantity  may  sometimes  induce  grave  symp- 
toms. Ergot  of  Rye,  which  is  a  well-known  remedy  in  cases 
where  active  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  uterus  is  requisite, 
is  no  less  notorious  for  the  £eital  gangrene  which  it  produces 
when  forming  a  unmense  proportion  in  rye  used  for  flour, 
though  the  children  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe 
eat  with  impunity  immense  quantities  of  it  under  the  name 
of  St  John's  Bread.  Some  species  of  mould,  when  attacking 
food,  are  scarcely  less  injurious,  though  whether  the  tiisease  is 
due  to  the  mould  itself,  or  to  decomposition  of  the  matrix 
on  which  the  mould  is  developed,  has  not  been  clearly 
ascertained. 

252.  A  few  species  are  used  as  medicine  Polyporus 
oftcmaUs  was  long  a  favourite  dnig,  but  it  is  now  out  of 
repute.  Exidia  Auricula  Judce  owed  its  reputation  in  throat 
cases,  probably,  to  the  fetncied  resemblance  of  its  hymenial 
surface  to  the  feucea  The  beneficial  properties  of  Ergot  have 
already  been  mentioned.  The  fames  of  the  large  Puffball, 
Lycoperdon  ffigcmteurriy  have  properties  similar  to  those  of 
diloroform,  and  have  been  used  to  stupify  bees,  and  even  in 
surgical  operations.  A  species  of  Polyporua  growing  upon 
the  birch,  and  probably  a  state  of  P.  igniarius  or  fomentariuSy 
or  possibly  P.  mgrica/ns,  without  specimens  it  is  imcertain 
which,  is  used  when  dried  and  pounded  as  an  ingredient  in 
snuflF,  by  the  Ostyacks  on  the  Obi  Agcuricus  TrmscariuSy 
when  dry,  is  a  well-known  promoter  of  intoxication,  and  con- 
stantly used  for  that  purpose  by  Elamschatdales.*  A  decoc- 
tion of  it  is  used  for  the  destruction  of  flies  aqd  other  insects. 
Dr.  Badham  has  reported  to  me  a  case,  in  which  some  speci- 
mens of  A.  mu8cariu8,  sent  for  that  purpose  to  a  friend,  were 
accidentally  eaten,  but,  happUy,  a  small  portion  only  was  con- 
sumed, as  they  did  not  prove  palatable,  and  the  only  conse- 

*  It  is  curiotis  tbatitcommmiicatesits  narcotic  qnalities  to  the  urine 
off  the  persons  who  drink  it^  a  circumstance  of  which  the  barbarous 
people  avail  themselves  to  prolong  their  disgusting  oigiee. 
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quence  was  a  temporary  intoxicatioD,  similar  to  that  experi- 
enced by  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  tobacca  Yeast 
is  an  approved  remedy  for  certain  ulcers,  and  has  been  used 
internally.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  one  of  the 
insect  Sphcerice  is  a  favourite  medicine  of  the  Chinese.  The 
mode  of  using  it  is  singular :  a  bundle  of  the  Fungi,  together 
with  the  caterpillar  attached  to  them,  is  placed  in  the  stomach 
of  a  duck,  which  is  consumed,  when  roasted,  by  the  patient 
Its  virtues  are,  in  all  probability,  £Bbbulou&  The  Aphrodisiac 
qualities  of  Truffles  are  equally  unfounded,  depending  merely 
on  &ncied  analogies,  or  on  notions  as  to  their  mode  of  origin, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  here.  Some  species  of 
JEla/phomycea  are,  however,  still  sold  by  our  herbalists.  Zy- 
evATUS  Mohiam  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  remedy  in  gangre- 
nous ulcers,  and  it  is  also  eaten,  but  it  is  probably  as  wretched 
an  article  of  food  as  Tleodictyoru 

253.  A  few  species  of  Fungi  are  capable  of  artificial  culti- 
vation, and  it  is  probable  that  were  it  wished  a  larger  number 
of  species  might  be  constantly  propagated.  The  common 
bunt  is  propagated  with  certainty,  by  simply  rubbing  the 
grains  of  wheat  with  the  spores ;  and  the  rust  of  the  rose 
(fioUosfporvwni  pingue^  JAv)  may  be  communicated  to  trees 
hitherto  unaffected,  by  watering  the  ground  with  a  decoction 
of  infected  leave&  A  few  parasitic  species,  as  LabreUa  Ptar- 
miccB,  UstUago  hypodytea,  Polycystia  Violce,  &a,  may  be 
preserved  in  the  garden  for  some  years,  by  simply  introducing 
infested  planta  The  grains  of  Ergot,  if  sown  and  kept  in 
earth  slightly  moistened,  vegetate  in  a  few  months,  and  pro- 
duce a  curious  Cordyceps,  as  was  first  shown  by  Tulasne,  and 
verified  separately  by  myself  and  Mr.  Broome. 

254.  The  Fungus,  however,  which  has  received  most  attention, 
and  whose  cultivation,  when  carefully  conducted,  is  certaLn 
and  profitable,  is  Agaricua  ca/mpestris^  or  rather  a  peculiar 
variety,  which  is  comparatively  rare  in  a  wild  state.  The  best 
way  is  to  prepare  the  bed  with  spawn,  either  taken  immedi- 
ately from  the  fields,  or  propagated  artificially  in  the  garden; 
but  if  certain  materials  enter  into  the  compost,  including  the 
droppings  of  horses,  and  the  parings  of  their  hoofs,  the  pro- 
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duction  of  mushroom  is  tolerably  sure.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  cultivate  the  common  truffle,  but  at  present  with 
little  success.  No^'s  experiment  of  watering  the  ground  in 
woods  with  a  decoction  of  truffles  was  successful,  and  Boletus 
edvZia  has  been  raised  in  the  same  way ;  but  this  is  rather 
promoting  their  natural  production,  than  strict  cultivation. 
EflEwrts  in  this  country  have,  at  present,  been  firuitless, 
though  spawn  at  least  has  been  produced.  The  attempts  of 
Bomholz  and  others  may  be  mentioned,  but  they  do  not  rest 
on  sufficient  authority  to  make  them  worth  quoting.  In 
Naples,  a  species  of  Agaric  is  raised  upon  the  spent  marc  of 
Co£fee,  and  a  favourite  Pdyporvs  (P.  corylmus,  Mauri)  is 
grown  simply  by  toasting  the  stumps  of  cob-nut  trees  over 
straw,  and  submitting  them  to  a  proper  degree  of  moisture 
in  a  dark  cellar.  The  Fungus  stone  {Pietra  Fvmghaia)  is 
constantly  used  in  Italy,  for  the  propagation  of  P.  ivheraster  ; 
and  I  have  seen  specimens  grown  in  England,  in  the  nurseiy 
of  Lee  and  Kennedy.  The  Fungus  stone  is,  however,  nothing 
more  than  a  ball  of  earth  matted  together  by  mycelium,  which 
readily  fructifies  under  proper  conditions  of  temperature  and 
moisture. 

255.  PcH/yjporvs  fomenUi/riua,  which  is  in  great  demand 
for  Amadou,  has  been  artificially  produced  in  Germany,  but 
not  by  direct  propagation.  Finally,  Botrytis  Basaiana,  and 
several  epizoic  Fungi,  are  readily  propagated  by  inoculation, 
while  many  species  of  moulds  are  capable  of  cultivation  in 
the  house,  by  simply  sowing  their  seed  on  rice  paste,  or  any 
other  convenient  matter,  and  several  of  the  epiphyllous 
species,  as  Erysvphe,  in  their  Oidioid  condition,  are  equally 
capable  of  propagation  by  merely  scattering  their  spores  on 
the  leaves  on  which  it  is  desired  they  should  grow.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  moulds  will  vegetate  on  any  moist  surface,  or  in 
a  drop  of  water  placed  in  such  conditions  as  wiD  prevent 
evaporation. 

256.  Fungi  are  amongst  the  bodies  which  some  naturalists 
consider  capable  of  spontaneous  generation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  stronger  ground  in  their  case  than  in  Algae.  Their 
sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  their  frequently  inter- 
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cellular  origin,  their  powers  of  enduring  extreme  temperatures 
without  destruction,  &c.,  are  amongst  the  causes  which  make 
certain  minds  unwiUing  to  admit  their  propagation  after  the 
fashion  of  other  vegetables ;  or,  at  least,  if  they  allow  that 
when  once  produced  they  are  capable  of  propagating  their 
species,  they  do  not  consider  it  impossible  that,  like  chemical 
substances,  they  may  arise  from  a  certain  concurrence  of  fitting 
elementa  The  existence,  however,  of  a  vital  principle  in 
these  bodies  places  them  under  very  different  circumstances 
from  chemical  compounds,  and,  till  we  have  some  undoubted 
fact  in  proof  that  organisms  possessing  life  can  spring  from  inor- 
ganic or  dead  matter,  it  seems  premature  to  enter  into  such 
speculations  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  difSculties,  but  these 
are  not  such  as  to  require  so  extreme  a  solution.  That  Fungi 
should  spring  up  everywhere,  under  fitting  conditions,  is 
readily  explained  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  firuit  which 
they  produce.  The  dunghill  Peziza,  sending  its  sporidia 
from  its  hymenium  in  a  steamUke  cloud,  may  convince  us 
of  the  powers  of  transmission  which  these  particles  possess, 
and  a  multitude  of  eqiially  cogent  examples  might  be 
adduced.  A  single  Lycoperdon  giganteum  alone  produces 
myriads  of  seeds.  Multitudes  of  spores  find  at  once  a  proper 
nidus,  and  throw  out  their  myceliimi,  which,  in  some  cases, 
may  exist  for  years  without  producing  fruit,  and  in  other 
instances  is  essentially  perennial,  yielding  an  annual  crop 
for  almost  an  indefinite  period ;  as  essentially  perennial,  at 
least,  as  many  an  herbaceous  plant,  which  is  propagated  inde- 
finitely by  means  of  new  roots  or  bulbs,  wliile  the  older  ones 
gradually  perish.  Other  spores  are  wafted  about  in  the  air, 
where  they  may  remain  for  a  greater  or  less  period,  till,  obey- 
ing the  natural  laws  of  gravity,  they  descend  in  some  distant 
regions.  The  trade  winds,  for  instance,  carry  spores  of  Fungi 
mixed  with  their  dust,  which  must  have  travelled  thousands 
of  miles  before  they  are  deposited.  There  is  little  difficulty, 
therefore,  as  regards  the  ubiquity  and  imexpected  appearance 
of  many  species,  or  the  certainty  in  the  case  of  common  kinds 
of  AspergilhiSy  Cfladoaporiunij  and  PenidUium,  of  their 
appearance,  where  particular  bodies  are  exposed  to  the  air. 
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aod  subject  to  decomposition.  Moulds  will  not  appear  on 
substances  placed  out  of  the  possibility  of  communication 
with  the  external  air,  or  where  the  spores  are  obliged  to 
traverse  sulphuric  acid,  or  any  other  corrosive  matter,  before 
they  can  alight  upon  the  substance. 

257.  As  regards  their  propagation  within  closed  cells  or 
cavities,  there  is  no  doubt  considerable  difficulty.  In  the 
potato  disease,  we  have  seen  Botrytia  infestcma  make  its 
appearance  in  a  few  hours  on  the  surfece  of  a  cut  tuber; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  microscopic  examination  has  shown 
the  mycelimn  of  the  Fungus  traversing  the  cells.  But  this 
is  £Bkr  less  astonishing  than  that  the  same  species  should  grow 
and  fructify  in  the  cavities  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tomato,  when 
there  is  no  apparent  lesion  of  the  walk.  It  is  quite  certain, 
from  the  propagation  of  bunt  in  wheat,  that  the  mycelium,  or 
some  subtle  form  of  it^  must  have  the  power  of  peneUating  to 
the  remotest  parts,  and  of  retaining  life  in  those  uninjured 
for  some  months,  till  the  tissue  of  the  seed  is  sufficiently 
advanced  for  its  full  development.  The  occurrence  of  Tricho- 
tkedum  roseuvn,  within  the  cavity  of  ripe  nuts,  is  perfectly 
analogous,  but,  perhaps,  some  subtle  aperture  may  let  in  the 
spores  or  spermatia^*  though  it  may  be  too  small  to  escape 
our  notice.  The  propagation  of  moulds  within  closed  eggs 
appears  to  present  no  greater  difficulty.  It  is  very  possible 
that  a  spore  might  be  attached  to  the  egg  before  the  deposition 
of  the  calcareous  coat,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nut,  there  may 
be  an  accidental  pore  in  the  shell,  too  small  to  be  detected.  The 
marvellously  narrow  cracks  in  drain  tiles,  through  which  roots 
will  penetrate,  and  when  they  have  once  penetrated  the  enor- 
mous extent  to  which  they  are  often  multiplied,  may  make 
us  less  ready  to  see  anything  beyond  our  powers  of  conception, 
in  the  occurrence  of  moulds  in  such  localities,  without  calling 
in  spontaneous  generation  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
Fries  has  remarked,  that  in  Rhytisma  acervaum^  the  sporidia 

•  The  spermatia  of  this  species  which,  according  to  Hofimann,  ger- 
minate, though,  as  far  as  he  has  seen,  abortively,  are  extremely  small, 
when  compared  with  the  true  fruit.     Bot  Zeit.,  vol.  xii.,  tab.  8,  fig.  2. 
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are  sent  off  in  a  vapory  cloud  just  at  the  very  time  that  the 
young  leaves  of  the  maples  are  expanding,  and  numerous 
diflSculties  of  epiphytous  Fungi  may  be  satisfied  by  similar 
phenomena.  The  facts  adduced  by  Dutrochet,  that  alkaline 
and  acid  substances  produce  different  moulds,  are  simply  expli- 
cable by  the  same  principle  on  which  certain  plants  are  pecu- 
liar to  salt  marshes.  Many  other  instances  oocmr  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  moulds  in  closed  cavities,  into  which  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  spores  to  penetrate  firom  without  The 
strongest  case  I  have  met  with  is  the  development  of  a 
yellow  mould  within  the  cerebral  cavity  of  Golden  Pheasants, 
which  soon  proved  fatal  Enough  has  been  brought  for- 
ward to  make  at  once  the  difficulties  and  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  question  apparent  If  it  be  once  allowed  that 
matter  may  traverse  closed  tissues  derived  from  spores  capable 
of  reproducing  a  species,  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulty 


258.  The  productions  found  in  anomalous  situations,  are 
very  often  those  which  have  the  widest  range,  and  are  the 
most  abundant  in  individuals,  and  when  it  is  remembered  how 
much  more  capability  there  is  in  many  Cryptogams  than  in 
Phs&nogams,  of  resisting  extremes  of  temperature,  we  shall 
be  ready,  provided  our  minds  be  free  from  prejudice,  to  ascribe 
apparent  mysteries  to  natural  causes.*  One  of  the  most 
striking  cases,  perhaps,  is  the  development  of  moulds  frx>m  the 
globules  of  milk.  Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  the 
difficulty  of  following  up  the  development  of  a  single  globule 
amongst  a  multitude,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  spores  of 
PenicUUwn,  or  at  least  particles  capable  of  reproducing  it^ 
should  not  be  present  in  the  milk  as  well  as  the  Oidium  in 
diabetic  urine.  And  though  the  true  spores  are  of  consider- 
able size,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  moulds,  as,  for 
instance,  such  as  grow  on  paste,  decaying  meat,  vegetables,  &c., 

'  *  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  statements  of  a  recent  advocate  of  spon- 
taneous generation  and  its  cognate  theories,  may  cousnlt  De  Qros* 
memoir,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat  3  s^r.,  v.  17,  p.  193.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  memoir,  he  eliminates  several  productions  which  have  no  claim 
to  be  considered  as  either  animal  or  autonomous. 
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a8sume  on  theii-  first  development  a  form  very  different  firom 
that  of  the  full-grown  plants.  Before  the  common  species  of 
PenicUliuTn  and  AspeiyiUus,  little  gelatinous  specks  of 
various  colours  frequently  appear,  which  consist  of  a  mul- 
titude of  granules,  too  small  to  admit  of  accurate  measure- 
ment, which,  in  all  probability,  are  a  condition  of  those 
species. 

259.  Fimgi  are  unfortunately  injurious  to  man,  not  only 
from  their  deleterious  qualities,  but  from  the  direct  influence 
which  they  exert  on  many  members  of  the  vegetable  world, 
and  especially  on  those  which  fiimish  a  great  portion  of  his 
food.  Every  kind  of  com  has  its  own  peculiar  parasites,  which 
either  prey  upon  the  grain  directly  or  impair  its  quality,  and 
there  are  some  species  which  are  to  a  great  degree  common 
to  all.  Com,  however,  is  not  the  only  agricultural  produce 
which  suffers ;  potato  crops  have  for  years  been  ravaged  by 
Botrytis  i/nfestana,  which  destroys  the  leaves  and  haulm,  and 
finally  infests  the  tuber,  at  last  reducing  it  to  a  mass  of  putres- 
cence. The  Oidivmi,  or  rather  the  Erysiphe,  of  the  vine,  has 
ruined  the  vine-growers  in  almost  every  country  where  it  is  an 
object  of  cultivation.  The  year  1854,  from  the  same  cause, 
proved  in  many  districts  most  disastrous  to  the  hop-growers, 
except  where  precautions  had  been  taken  to  dress  the  crops 
with  sulphur,  which,  when  applied  sufficiently  early,  appears 
a  specific  for  that  and  aUied  species  of  mildew.  Many  other 
minor  instances  of  loss  might  be  enumerated,  due  to  the  same 
cause.  It  has  also  been  conjectured,  that  decay  in  fruit  arises 
firom  the  attack  of  Fungi,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake, 
except  as  a  secondary  cause.  There  is  no  doubt  that  decay  is 
much  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  Fungi,  but  not  till  some 
previous  lesion  has  existed.  If,  for  instance,  a  portion  of 
the  tissue  of  a  fruit  be  exposed  to  the  air,  the  vitality  of  the 
divided  cells  is  impaired,  the  albuminous  matter  set  free  acts 
as  a  ferment,  in  consequence  of  which  neighbouring  cells  are 
involved,  Fungi  are  established  on  the  decomposing  matter, 
the  mycelium  of  which  penetrates  into  the  succulent  mass,  at 
whose  expense  it  feeds;  those  threads  which  have  gone  through 
their  course  decay,  and  in  their  tum  act  on  the  cell-walls 
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with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  thus  in  a  few  hours  the 
whole  mass  is  involved  in  ruin. 

260.  But  Fungi  are  no  less  destructive  to  all  kinds  of 
wooden  fiekbric&  Our  houses  and  ships  are  equally  the 
victims  of  certain  species,  which  live  at  the  expense  of  the  raw 
matter  contained  in  the  woody  tissue.  Pclyporvs  destructory 
Mendiua  lacrymanSy  and  others,  soon  establish  themselves 
wherever  there  is  ill-seasoned  wood  or  a  close  atmosphere,  in 
some  cases  destroying  everjrthing  before  them  in  a  few  years, 
and  sometimes  in  an  incredibly  small  space  of  time.  Mervlius 
la^yryma/ns  sometimes  even  extends  from  the  woodwork  to  the 
walls  themselves,  and  by  penetrating  their  interstices  involves 
them  in  destruction  no  less  than  the  wood  itself  Wood  which 
was  perfectly  imtainted  when  first  placed  in  the  structure  is 
soon  attacked,  but  the  evil  is  often  pre-existent  Many  of  our 
timber  trees  are  deeply  tainted  before  they  are  felled;  and  oak, 
where  raised  from  old  stools,  and  not  frt)m  acorns,  is  extremely 
subject  to  be  impaired  by  the  mycelium  of  DcedcUea  quercina. 
Hothouses,  and  similar  fabrics,  made  of  such  materials,  soon 
show  indubitable  signs  of  the  evil,  which  in  a  few  years  goes 
through  ite  work  of  destruction.  In  all  such  cases,  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  is  indispensable  ;  but  besides  this,  timber  felled 
in  winter  and  free  from  raw  sap,  is  far  less  subject  than  when 
spring-felled,  though  some  authorities  are  against  such  view. 
In  every  case,  if  there  is  fear  of  dry-rot,  the  timber  should  be 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, or  some  other  mineral  substance,  inimical  to  the  growth 
of  Fungi  The  large  pileate  Fungi  do  not  always  appear  in 
the  most  aggravated  cases  of  dry-rot  In  some  of  the  worst 
there  are  merely  imperfect  mycelia,  under  the  form  of  Sporo- 
trichmn  ;  but  these  have  as  destructive  powers,  penetrate  as 
deeply  into  the  wood,  and  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  as 
effectually  as  the  most  perfectly  developed  species.  The  won- 
derful power  of  penetration  possessed  by  mycelium,  may  be 
easily  seen  in  any  dark-coloured  Fungus,  by  making  thin 
vertical  sections  through  the  wood.  Not  only  do  the  threads 
penetrate  between  the  cells,  but  into  their  cavities  themselves, 
at  length  completely  blocking  up  the  aperture,  after  traversing 
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them  in  every  direction.  If  the  green  oak,  which  is  used  at 
Tunbridge  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  which  owes  its  tint 
to  the  mycelium  of  Peziza  ceruginosa,  be  examined,  the 
coloured  threads  will  be  found  in  every  possible  position.  A 
striking  instance  of  a  similar  nature,  where  a  little  Graphium 
is  the  parasite,  is  represented  in  the  Botanische  Zeitimg;*  and 
instances  are  given  by  myself  and  Mr.  Broome,  in  the  Annals 
of  Nat  Hist,  and  in  a  paper  on  wood  from  the  Arctic  Regions 
in  the  London  Journal  of  Botany.  Very  recently,  in  a  piece 
of  drift-wood  from  Wellington  Channel,  presented  to  me  by 
Captain  Inglefield,  I  have  detected  a  similar  fact  amongst 
Lichens,  which  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  seems  to  indicate 
thai  in  an  early  stage  of  growth  they  may  sometimes  derive 
nutriment  from  their  matrix. 

261.  In  speaking  of  the  effects  of  Fungi,  in  the  production 
of  disease,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  sup- 
posed capability  of  their  spores  producing  fevers  and  allied 
disorders  in  man.  It  is  evident  that  mere  surmises  as  to  the 
possibility  are  not  admissible  as  proofs,  nor  any  estimates, 
however  large  and  veracious  they  may  be,  respecting  the  in- 
exhaustible supplies  of  spores  ready  to  enter  with  the  air  into 
the  cavity  of  the  lungs,  or  to  be  swallowed  with  food.  Nor 
can  the  supposed  prevalence  of  Fungi  in  stations  subject  to 
miasma^  be  of  much  greater  weight  The  remarks  of  Mitchell 
and  Cowdell,f  though  men  of  considerable  acquirements,  rest 
merely  on  theory,  and  not  on  actual  observation ;  nor  do  I 
know  a  single  feet,  the  legitimate  inference  of  which  is  that 
they  can  produce  fever.  The  influenza  of  1837  was  sup- 
posed, by  several  scientific  men  in  France,  to  have  this  origin ; 
and  no  mean  abilities  were  called  forth  in  support  of  a  similar 
notion,  when  this  country  was  visited  by  cholera^  in  1849. 
The  curious  point  was,  that  bodies  were  really  found  in  the 
dejections  of  cholera  patients,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  Like  the  spores  of  bunt,  and,  perhaps, 
some  other  Fungi,  they  were  undoubtedly  consumed  with  their 

•  1847,  tab.  4. 

t  Mitchell,  on  the  Cryptogamous  Origin  of  Fevers,  Philad.  1849. 
Fungous  Origin  of  Cholera,  Cowdell,  1848. 
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food,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  the 
pollen  grains  of  some  common  Cichoraceous  plant*  Nothing, 
however,  was  ever  proved  beyond  their  existence,  which,  per- 
haps, did  not  receive  all  the  attention  it  deserved,  partly  in 
consequence  of  their  being  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the 
spores  of  bunt,  and  partly  because  fragments  of  spiral  vessels, 
and  other  matters  from  the  common  aromatic  confection,  had 
been  mistaken  for  Fungi 

262.  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  call  attention  to  the  rains  of  blood,  or  ink,  or  sulphur,  as  they 
are  called,  which  at  various  times  have  alarmed  the  sensibilities 
of  ignorant  or  superstitious  people.  Ehrenberg  has  with  great 
patience  collected,  in  his  treatise  on  the  dust  of  the  trade- 
winds,  records  of  the  most  prominent  instance&  Some, 
it  is  known,  are  due  to  soot;  others,  to  pollen  of  conifers 
or  willows;  others,  to  the  production  of  Fungi  Bloodspots 
are  sometimes  produced  by  a  species  of  Epicoccum;  but  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  are  those  presented  by  a  produc- 
tion which  has  been  referred  to  Algae,  and  the  animal  kingdom 
under  the  respective  names  of  PaJ/mdla  prodigioaa  and 
Monas  prodigioaa.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  state  of 
some  mould,  analogous  to  the  gelatinous  spots  of  various 
colours  which  appear  on  meat  or  paste  when  in  a  state  of 
incipient  decompositioa  It  increases  with  immense  rapi- 
dity, and  is  easily  propagated ;  a  very  singular  circumstance 
being,  that  from  particular  spots  multitudes  of  lesser  spots 
extend  in  a  strsdght  line,  as  if  blood  had  been  spirted  out 
from  a  wounded  artery.  Mr,  Stephens,  in  an  article  in  the 
Annals  of  Natural  History,  N.  S.,  vol  12,  p.  409,  has  appa- 
rently described  some  second  form  of  this  species,  and  it  is 
either  capable  of  great  change  of  colour,  as  specks  of  yellow, 
pink,  white,  and  even  blue  accompany  it,  or  other  analogous 
forms  of  moulds  or  allied  species  occur  on  the  same  matrix. 
The  colour  is  peculiarly  vivid,  and  is  capable  of  commu- 
nicating a  brilliant  and  permanent  dye  to  many  manufac- 
tured  ai-ticles.      In  the  hot  days  of  July,  1853,  provisions 

♦  Dr.  Ransom  thinks  they  may  be  the  ova  of  Ascaris  lumbricoides. 
See  Med.  Times,  June  14,  1856. 
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which  were  cooked  in  the  evening  were  in  some  cases  the 
next  morning  covered  with  this  production.  The  only  instance 
of  similarly  rapid  development  is  that  of  yeast  globules^ 
and  it  is  there  probably  that  we  must  look  for  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  question  as  to  its  real  nature.  Unfortunately,  ex- 
periments on  the  evolution  of  Fungi  firom  single  spores,  require 
nice  manipulation  and  complete  leisure.  A  few  hours'  avoca- 
tion is  sometimes  &tal  to  such  observationa 

263.  It  has  been  asserted  that  powerful  odours  are  inimical 
to  the  propagation  of  Fimgi,  and  the  freedom  of  Russian 
leather  from  parasitic  moulds  has  been  quoted  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  notion.  I  fear,  however,  that  it  is  not  well  founded, 
except  where  the  odour  may  be  acccompanied  by  gaseous 
matter  inimical  to  vegetation ;  and  as  regards  Russian  leather, 
I  can  myself  answer  from  my  own  experience  that  it  is  no 
complete  preservative  in  a  damp  atmosphere. 

264.  One  great  peculiarity  of  Fungi  is,  that  their  relations 
to  the  atmosphere  are  entirely  diflferent  from  Phaenogama 
They  do  not  help  to  keep  up  the  balance  between  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  so  far  as  the  atmosphere  is  concerned ;  for,  like 
animals,  they  exhale  carbonic  acid  and  absorb  oxygen,  and  it 
is  to  this  cause,  probably,  that  the  absence  of  vegetable  green 
in  their  cells  is  dua  In  some  cases  they  are  capable  of  gene- 
rating considerable  proper  heat  Dutrochet  found  that  the 
highest  temperatiu'e  generated  by  any  vegetable,  with  the 
exception  of  Arv/m,  was  by  Boletua  ceneua. 

266.  Some  Fungi  are  remarkable  for  their  luminous  ap- 
pearance at  night,  which  is  often  so  intense  as  to  yield  light 
enough  to  read  by.  This  luminosity  has  been  observed 
in  various  parts  of  the  world;  and  where  the  species  has  been 
fiilly  developed,  it  haa  been  generally  a  species  of  Agaricus 
which  has  yielded  the  phenomena.  Agaricus  olearius  of  the 
south  of  Europe  is  one  of  the  best  known,  but  other  species 
have  been  observed,  as  Ag.  Oardneri,  Berk.,  in  Brazil ;  Ag. 
la/mpas,  and  some  others,  in  Australia ;  in  Amboyna^  by  Rumpf., 
&C.  Mr.  Babington  has  observed  imperfect  mycelia  extremely 
luminous  near  Cambridge;  and  Dr.  Hooker  speaks  of  the  phe- 
nomenon as  common  in  Sikkim,  though  he  was  never  able  to 
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detect  the  species  to  which  it  was  dua  Tulasne,  who  has 
specially  examined  the  luminosity  of  the  Agaric  of  the  olive, 
has  observed  dead  leaves  in  the  south  of  France  to  be  endowed 
with  the  same  property,  without,  however,  being  able  to  detect 
the  cause.  Fabre,  in  a  paper  just  published  in  Ann.  d.  Sa 
Nat,  ascribes  it  to  a  temporary  increase  of  oxydation. 

266.  Beautiful,  however,  as  the  effect  may  be  in  these 
instances,  it  is  £Bur  excelled  by  the  phosphorescent  appearance 
presented  by  Rhizomorphce  in  mines,  the  splendour  of  which 
is  described  by  Humboldt  in  the  most  glowing  colours.  Such 
RhizoTnorphcB  are,  I  beUeve,  always  mere  subterranean  forms 
of  common  Fungi,  as  is  the  case  with  R.  suhcorticalis. 
DecandoUe  long  since  explained  their  real  nature ;  but  it  is 
very  curious,  if  this  be  the  case,  that  our  common  Polypori  and 
Xyla/riaj  which  give  rise  notoriously  to  such  productions,  are 
not  themselves  luminous  when  perfectly  developed.  One  or 
two  properties  of  Fungi  remain  still  to  be  noticed.  When 
wounded  they  are  said  to  heal  like  the  flesh  of  animals. 
Though  Phssnogams  in  general  are  incapable  of  growth  where 
tannin  is  present,  not  only  several  Fungi,  as  Agaricus  cepoBa- 
tipes,  and  volvaceus,  delight  in  what  is  called  spent  tan,  but 
which  still  retains  some  of  its  original  principle ;  but  a  species 
of  Fungus,  or  rather  the  myceUum  of  some  unknown  species,  is 
developed  in  wood  constantly  soaked  with  a  strong  solution  of 
tan.  Some  species  of  the  genus  Boletus  exhibit  a  very  singular 
change  of  colour,  from  white  or  yellow  to  a  more  or  less  vivid 
blue.  Archdeacon  Robinson  has  examined  this  phenomenon 
attentively  in  different  gases,  and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  change  depends  on  an  alteration  of  molecular  ar- 
rangement. 

267.  Before  entering  upon  the  different  forms  presented  by 
perfect  Fungi,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  multitudinous  false  species  and  genera  which  appear  in 
systematic  works,  in  consequence  of  infantile  or  abnormal  states 
being  considered  as  perfect  No  Fungus,  however  curious  its 
external  appearance  may  be,  should  be  regarded  as  of  generic 
value  unless  fructification  be  present.  This  principle  alone 
will  dispose  of  a  midtitude  of  supposed  species ;  but,  inasmuch 
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as  conidia  often  make  their  appearance  on  such  productions, 
some  cases  will  arise  in  which  mature  deliberation  will  be  re- 
quisite to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion.  If  these  considerations 
be  not  kept  in  view,  we  shall  have  the  mycelium  of  Agarics 
described  as  Hvmamtiay  that  of  Polypori  as  Rhizomorpha 
and  SporotrichuTn,  that  of  8phoeria  as  Stereum  or  BotrytiSy 
and  so  for  many  similar  casea 

268.  The  early  stages  of  the  minute  pujBTballs  are  so  ex- 
tremely different  from  the  full-grown  plant,  in  consequence  of 
their  gelatinous  texture,  creeping  habit,  and  anastomosing 
veins,  that  they  have  often  been  described  under  distinct 
generic  names ;  and  yet  a  single  day's  observation  might  have 
taught  the  identity  of  the  two  states,  however  discordant  they 
may  be  at  first  sight,  because  the  one  distinctly  passes  into  the 
other,  and  that  within  a  few  hours.  There  is  fox  more  difficulty 
where  a  plant  is  arrested  in  its  growth  at  a  certain  stage, 
having  previously  imdergone  important  modifications,  so  as  to 
disguise  ite  real  nature.  If,  for  instance,  the  numerous  species 
assigned  to  Sclerotium,  and  one  or  two  other  neighbouring 
genera^  be  observed  only  during  the  season  which  gave  them 
birth,  there  are  few  instances  in  which  their  real  natiure  is 
capable  of  detection.  In  general  they  are  compact  masses  of 
cellular  tissue,  which  have  arisen  from  the  metamorphosis  of 
an  originally  floccose  mycelium.  This  is  occasionally  very 
evident,  as  in  the  Sclerotia  of  pears  and  apples,  where  the 
mycelium  in  some  cases  assumes  the  form  of  a  Sporotrichum, 
in  others  the  tissues  become  more  compact  in  the  centre  of  the 
floccose  mass,  while  in  others  the  mass  is  of  less  density,  its 
free  tips  fructify,  and,  instead  of  a  Sderoti/umy  we  have  a  state 
of  PeniciMv/rri  which  is  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Core- 
mium.  Precisely  the  same  process  takes  place  with  several 
other  moulds,  but  they  are  not  always  readily  traced.  This, 
however,  may  be  effected  by  causing  a  small  portion  to  grow 
imder  circumstances  which  force  it  to  fructify,  as  was  done  by 
myself  and  Mr.  Hoffinan,  in  the  granular  Sclerotiv/m  of  onions, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  minute  Mucor,*    Other  species,  resem- 

*  Joum.  of  Lond.  Ilort.  Soc,  vol.  3,  p.  91. 
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bling  these  precisely  in  outward  appearance,  are  a  condensed 
form  of  the  mycelium  of  the  higher  FungL  The  Sclerotium 
of  Peziza  tvheroaa,  if  examined  in  winter,  would  suggest  no 
affinity  whatever  to  the  species,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
such  supposed  species  as  SclerotiuTn  comutum,  fungorum, 
and  Idcunoaurriy  which  are  mere  states  of  Agaricua  tvheroaus, 
drrhatvs,  and  racemostis  ;  while  Sclerotium  scvieUaturri  and 
eompkmatum  are  conditions  of  PistiUaricB.  Whether  true 
species  of  Sclerotium  exist  at  all,  is  matter  of  great  uncertiunty, 
and  even  should  such  species  as  S,  scutdUdum  be  found  with 
spores,  we  should  have  no  right  to  consider  them  as  more  than 
conidia.  If  produced  at  all  they  would  have  a  very  different 
affinity  from  that  which  has  in  general  been  assigned  to  them. 

269.  The  two  modes  of  fructification  in  Fungi  have  already 
been  described,  and  they  give  rise  to  two  distinct  series,  one 
distinguished  by  producing  naked  spores,  which  may  be  either 
simple  or  compound,  the  other  sporidia  inclosed  in  a  distinct 
saa  In  some  rare  cases  they  are  reduced  to  one  ;  and  then, 
if  the  external  sac  is  fitted  closely  to  the  sporidium,  it  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a  true  spora  We  shall  give  the 
latter  first,  which  is  confluent  with  Lichens,  and  the  other  next 
in  order,  as  leading  to  the  highest  degree  of  development  of 
which  Fungi  are  capable*  There  is  an  advantage  in  this 
arrangement,  that  the  anomalous  group  of  the  true  Mucors 
is  placed  in  close  connection  with  the  naked  seeded  moulds  with 
which  they  are  evidently  in  close  alliance. 

The  two  principal  divisions  therefore  will  be — 

I.  Sporidiifebi. 

II.  Sporiferl 

270.  Till  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  though  many 
Fungi  had  been  described,  little  had  been  done  in  a  systematic 
point  of  view.  A  few  genera  had  been  established,  but  many 
of  these  were  as  fiill  of  anomalies  as  the  Fucns^  Conferva^ 
and  Ulva  of  Algae.  Persoon  was  the  first  to  exhibit  something 
like  order,  but  it  was  left  to  Fries  to  explain  the  mutual  affini- 
ties of  the  multitudinous  forms  of  which  Fungi  are  composed. 
This  was  effected,  however,  more  by  natural  tact  and  reflection 
than  by  a  minute  microscopic  study.     Much,  therefore,  was 
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left  for  his  successors;  and  it  is  to  Tulasne  and  his  brother  that 
we  are' especially  indebted  for  the  elucidation  of  many  difficulties, 
and  the  brilliant  discovery  of  numberless  new  facta  Some  of 
their  views  had  indeed  already  been  anticipated  by  Fries, 
though  at  the  time  they  were  first  set  forth  the  microscope  had 
not  attained  anything  like  its  present  perfection,  insomuch  that 
it  is  wonderful  how  he  could  do  so  much  with  such  indifferent 
instruments,  or  perhaps  with  no  very  great  respect  for  them. 
Observations  of  great  value,  and  multitudes  of  excellent  figures, 
have  emanated  from  many  other  quarters;  but  it  is  contrary  to 
our  plan  to  give  anything  like  a  history  of  the  science. 
References  will  be  found  to  the  most  important  works  in  the 
subjoined  catalogues. 

278.  The  following  arrangement  is  essentially  that  of  Fries, 
only  slightly  modified  as  r^ards  the  members  which  enter 
into  the  second  division. 


AscoMTOETES. — ^Aflci  formed  from  the  fertile  cells 
of  an  hymenium. 

Phtsomtcbtbs. — Fertile  cells  seated  on  threads  not 
compacted  into  an  h3rmenium. 


nTFHOUTCBTES. — Spores  naked,  variously  seated 
on  conspicuous  threads,  which  are 
rarely  compacted ;  mostly  small  in 
proportion  to  the  threads. 

CoNioMTCETES. — Sporcs  naked,  mostly  terminal, 
seated  on  inconspicuous  threads, 
free  or  inclosed  in  a  perithecium. 

Gastbromtgrtes. — Spores  naked.  Hymenium  in- 
closed in  a  peridiiun,  seldom  rup- 
tured before  maturity. 

Htmbnomycbtes. — Spores  naked.  Hymenium  free, 
mostly  naked,  or  if  inclosed  at  first 
soon  exposed. 
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272.  The  distinguishing  feature  in  these  orders,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  perfectly  natural,  is  the  predominance 
of  the  organ  from  whence  the  names  are  taken.  Thus, 
in  the  first  we  have  in  various  forms,  from  that  of  a  cylind^ 
to  a  wide  sac,  the  ascus  or  fertile  cell,  producing  one,  four, 
eight,  sixteen,  or  an  indefinite  number  of  sporidia  from  its 
protoplasm.  In  the  second  the  origin  of  tiie  fructification 
frx)m  the  protoplasm  is  less  clear.  In  some  it  seems  to  be 
developed  from  the  tip  of  the  thread  which  penetrates  into 
the  sac  or  bladder,  which  constitutes  the  envelope  of  the 
fruit  In  the  third  the  Hypha,  or  mould-like  mass  of  threads, 
is  the  predominant  feature ;  while  in  the  fourth  the  threads  are 
only  rudimentary,  and  the  spores  either  very  large  or  very 
numerous.  In  the  fifth  the  leading  feature  is  the  Uteirus  or 
general  envelope  of  the  sporiferous  Hymenium ;  while  in  the 
sixth  the  Hymenvwni  itself  is  predominant  and  generally  naked, 
but  if  covered  with  a  general  volva,  the  covering  bursts  either 
just  at  the  maturity  of  the  Hymenium,  or  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  spore-bearing  cells  are  yet  imperfect  Their  lead- 
ing features,  therefore,  may  be  given  after  the  (ashion  of  Fries 
in  a  single  word  : 

1.  AscuB. 

2.  Vesica. 

3.  Hypha. 
4  Sporoe. 

5.  Uterus, 

6.  Hymmmrru 

I.  AscoMYCETES,  Berk  {Ervdothdques,  L^v.) 
Sporidia  definite  or   indefinite,  produced  from  the  proto- 
plasm of  elongated  or  dilated  cells. 

273.  The  essential  character  of  this  important  division  con- 
sists in  the  development  of  definite  or  indefinite  sporidia 
within  certain  of  the  external  cells  of  the  hymeniiun  called 
asci,  which  are  frequently  accompanied  by  inarticulate  or  sep- 
tate, simple  or  branched,  threads,  which  are  abortive  asci, 
known  imder  the  name  of  paraphyses. 

274  There  is  always  something  in  the  shape  of  a  cellular 
stratum,  which  produces  the  asci  and  paraphyses,  and  this  is 
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either  naked,  or  contained  in  a  distinct  variously  shaped  cavity, 
the  waUs  of  which  often  consist  of  closely  compacted  cells, 
whose  coats  are  frequently  carbonized,  and  the  apparatus  is 
then  called  a  perithecium.  These  two  conditions  are  com- 
bined with  various  modifications  of  the  mycelium,  and  the 
stroma  to  which  it  gives  rise;  and  hence  the  external  form  and 
appearance  are  often  so  diflferent  as,  at  first  sight,  to  suggest 
anything  but  close  affinity,  even  where  undoubted  affinity 
exists.  The  higher  forms  are  modified  again  by  the  circum- 
stance that  many  species  are  altogether  subterranean  in 
their  habits ;  and  as  in  truly  subterranean  forms  it  is  all  but 
impossible  that  the  delicate  sacs  of  the  hymenium  should  be 
developed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  earth,  that  important 
stratum,  which  in  aUied  genera  was  external,  becomes  internal 
by  introversion  or  complication  of  the  walla  It  is  amongst 
these  hypogeoQS  species  that  the  most  beautiful  and  compli- 
cated firuit  is  produced,  aflfording  the  most  exquisite  objects 
for  the  microscope. 

275.  Though  the  species  are  numerous,  and,  doubtless,  many 
of  them  are  wholesome,  their  size  is  in  general  so  small  as 
to  make  them  insignificant  as  articles  of  food,  though  there 
are  some  eminent  exceptions.  Others,  again,  are  so  hard  and 
tough  as  to  make  their  consumption  almost  impossible,  though 
one  species,  at  least,  amongst  the  carbonaceous  Fungi,  is  eaten. 
Morells  and  Truffles  are  well-known  objects  of  luxury,  and, 
whether  fresh  or  dry,  always  command  a  high  price;  and  there 
are  some,  as  HelveUa  esculenta  (Fig.  13,  a),  closely  allied  to 
the  Morell,  which  are  equally  good  as  articles  of  food.  Morells, 
indeed,  are  in  such  demand  on  the  continent,  that  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  the  peasantry  were  in  the  habit  of  burn- 
ing down  large  tracts  of  woodland,  having  found  that  the 
burnt  soil  is  peculiarly  productiva  This  practice  existed 
at  one  time  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  enact  laws  for  its  suppression.  Cyttaria  forms  an  import- 
ant item  in  the  food  of  the  Fuegians;  and  Hypoxylon 
vemicoav/rriy  the  stroma  of  which  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  D'Urvillcea  utUia,  is  consumed  by  the  Bhoteans  in 
the  Himalayas. 
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Onygenei. — ^Beceptade  dayaeform.  Asd  spring- 
ing from  threads  which  traverse  its 
cavity.  Sporidia  at  length  pnlyeru- 
lent 

PerisporiaceL — Perithecia  free,  often  surronnded  by 
Yarioosly  shaped  threads.  Asd  spring- 
ing from  the  base. 

Sphasriacei, — ^Perithecia  opening  by  a  distinct  punc- 
tiform  or  short  linear  ostiolum.  Asd 
mostly  springing  from  the  walls. 

Pkaddiacei* — Hard  or  coriaceous.  Hymenimn  at 
length  exposed.  Disc  orbicular  or 
very  narrow  and  linear,  surrounded 
by  the  obtuse  or  inflected  margin. 

Tvberacei, — Hypogeous.  Hymenium  mostly  com- 
plicated. 

MveHaod, — Carnose,  waxy,  or  tremelloid.  Hyme- 
nium exposed,  very  rarely  nearly 
dosed. 


I.  Ontgenei,  Berk,  (Onyg^n/s,  L^v.) 

General  receptacle  davaeform  or  subglobose.  Peiidium 
brittle^  filled  with  branched  threads,  which  produce  asci  at 
different  points.  Asci  soon  absorbed.  Sporidia  filling  the 
cavity  of  ihe  peridium,  pulverulent 

276.  The  first  group  conrists  of  two  genera  only,  one  of 
which  is  but  little  known ;  the  other  is  remarkable  for  its  being 
developed  on  animal  substances,  as  feathers,  horns,  hoofs,  hair, 
&a  I  have  myself  found  one  species  on  an  old  piece  of  flannel, 
in  Sherwood  Forest,  which  had  probably  formed  part  of  the 
dress  of  some  gipsy ;  and  three  others,  growing  on  feathers, 
horns,  and  bone,  have  been  discovered  in  this  country.  One 
or  two  are  said  to  grow  on  wood,  but  it  is  not  quite  certain 
that  they  are  allied,  or  if  so,  the  perfect  form,  perhaps,  is  not 
at  present  known.  The  species  resemble  little  round-headed 
nails,  and  are  smooth  externally,  and  filled  within  with 
reddish  powder,  which  is  at  first  contained  in  asd  None  of 
them  are  very  common,  and  they  have  scarcely  been  found 
out  of  the  northern  hemisphera    The  species  are  small,  and 
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of  DO  practical  importance,  their  greatest  singularity  being 
their  affecting  animal  substances,  and  their  external  resem- 
blance to  little  puffballs,  though  differing  greatly  in  structure. 
In  those  Myocogastres,  where  a  sort  of  ascus  exists,  the  spores 
mise  from  the  sporophores,  and  not  from  the  protoplasm. 


Fig.  62. 

a.  Onygena  equina,  natural  size. 

b.  0,  corvina,  vert  section.    Magnified. 

c.  0,  equina,  asci  and  sporidia.    Magnified.    After  Talasne. 
cL  Mdiola  amphitrieha,  asci  and  eporidia.    Magnified. 

e.  Mdiola  cymbisperma,  Mont,  sporidia.  Magnified.  Both  from  spe- 
cimens  in  my  herbarium. 

277.  Asci  have  not  always  been  found.  Tulasne  was  the  first 
to  point  out  their  existence;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  states 
may  occur  in  which  no  asci  are  developed,  but  in  which  they 
are  replaced  by  naked  sporea  The  peridium  often  separates 
from  the  included  mass  by  a  more  or  less  regular  fissura 

2.  Perisporiacei,  Ft. 

Perithecia  free,  astomous,  at  length  dehiscent,  often  sur- 
rounded by  threads  distinct  from  the  mycelium  (fulcra).  Asci 
tubtdar  or  saccate,  often  absorbed  at  an  early  stage,  springing 
from  the  base,  occasionally  solitary. 

278.  The  species  of  this  group  are  distinguished  by  the 
in  general  great  development  of  the  mycelium,  their  frequently 
epiphytous  habits,  the  thin  brittle  walls  of  the  perithecia,  and 
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the  tubular  or  saclike  asci  springing  from  the  base,  and  not 
indifferently  from  the  walls  of  the  perithecium.  Most  of  them 
grow  on  living  leaves,  and  are  very  destructive,  either  by 
directly  diverting  the  nutritive  juices  from  their  proper  office 
and  appropriating  them  to  their  own  use,  or  by  blocking  up 
the  stomates  and  impeding  the  free  action  of  the  rays  of  light 
and  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  A  few  only  occur  indif- 
ferently on  various  dead  substances,  and  these  approximate  a 
higher  group. 

279.  In  an  early  stage  of  growth  they  present  the  appear- 
ance of  moulds  (Fig.  20,  a),  which  is  so  much  the  stronger, 
because  the  filaments  bear  reproductive  bodies,  and  sometimes 
do  not  advance  further.  In  this  condition,  they  are  the 
plagues  of  many  of  our  cultivated  plants,  constituting  the 
mildew  of  the  vine,  rose,  turnip,  &c.,  appropriating  the  juices 
of  the  plant  like  true  parasites,  and  in  consequence  producing 
disease,  and  even  death.  While  in  some  species,  however,  there 
is  a  disposition  to  preserve  this  original  condition,  in  others 
there  is  almost  as  strong  a  tendency  to  bear  fruit  Whereas  in 
the  vine  mildew  no  ascigerous  sporangia  have  yet  been  foimd, 
in  the  hop  and  pea  mildew,  the  perithecia  are  almost  contem- 
poraneous with  the  mucedinous  fruit,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  double  mode  of  propagation. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  mucedinous  threads  and  perithecia^ 
there  is  a  third  form  of  fruit,  either  resembling  the  perithecia 
in  outward  form,  or  assuming  an  ovate  outline,  with  a  more 
or  less  acuminate  apex,  in  which  naked  spores  of  extreme 
minuteness  are  produced  in  numbers  almost  incalculable. 
These  may  possibly  be  representatives  of  male  organs ;  but, 
allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  like  such  representatives  amongst 
many  AlgsB,  there  is  much  probability  that  they  are  reproduc- 
tiva  A  fourth  form  of  fruit,  similar  in  essential  characters  to 
the  third,  is  formed  occasionally  within  perithecia,  resembling 
exactiy  those  which  are  ascigerous ;  and  even  a  fifth  occurs, 
consisting  of  minute  bodies  in  the  organized  protoplasm  of  the 
moniliform  joints  of  the  threads,  which  spring  perpendicidarly 
from  the  mycelium  ;  joints  which  under  other  drcum^nces 
are  themselves  immediately  reproductiva 
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280.  One  great  peculiarity  in  the  genus  Erysiphe,  or  the 
genera  more  immecUately  allied  to  it,  consists  in  the  variously 
shaped  processes  which  at  length  radiate  from  the  perithecia^ 
and  are  at  the  same  time  altogether  independent  of  the  myce- 
lium. Few  objects  are  more  beautiful  imder  a  microscope  of 
moderate  powers  (Fig.  64).  The  mycelium  in  these  species  is 
often  pure  white,  but  is  sometimes  tinged  in  parts  with  brown, 
and  occasionally  assumes  a  uniform  brown  tint,  paving  the  way 
for  MeUdcL  No  species  of  Eryai/phe  is  found,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  in  very  warm  climates.  They  were  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  be  rare  in  the  United  States,*  but  this  is  far  from 


Fig.  63. 

a.  Peritheda  of  Capnodium  Thwaitesii,  Berk.,  and  a  portion  of  ostio- 
lum.  Both  magnified.  Sent  from  Ceylon,  on  the  capsules,  aa  it  appears, 
of  some  Ardisiad. 

h,  Capnodittm  Oitrij  producing  young  and  mature  perithecia,  with  a 
portion  yielding  the  fruit  of  an  Antennaria.  Magnified.  From  speci- 
mens on  imported  lemons,  and  on  leaves  from  Dr.  L§yeill6. 

c.  Fertile  thread  of  Antennaria  Robimanii,  Berk,  and  Mont  From 
an  authentic  specimen. 

*  The  vine  mildew  does  not  occur  in  the  United  States  on  native 
vines,  but  only  on  those  which  are  imported ;  and  the  American  varieties 
cultivated  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  as  the  Isabella,  Catawba,^ 
and  York  Madeira,  are  uniformly  exempt. 
18* 
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being  the  case.    A  species  was  found  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  Tibet 
on  ZygopkyUuniy  and  another  in  New  Zealand  on  Aristotdia, 
Dry  weather  and  warmth,  to  a  certain  degree,  seem  to  be 
favourable  to  their  growth,  as  is  notorious  in  the  hop  and 
turnip  mildew ;  but  they  do  not  seem  capable  of  enduring  a 
great  amoimt  of  heat     The  encaustic  mycelium  of  Meliola 
(Fig.  62,  d,  e)y  which  grows  generally  on  the  firmer  leaves,  sup- 
plies their  place  in  the  tropics  and  subtropics,  causing  scarcely 
less  damage,  where  it  is  prevalent.    The  sporangia  are  far  larger 
in  this  genus,  but,  like  the  last,  are  surrounded  by  processes 
springing  immediately  from  their  walls.     While  in  Erysiphe 
the  sporidia  are  small,  in  this  they  are  peculiarly  large.     With 
it  are  associated  in  the  work  of  destruction,  species  of  ATtten- 
na/ria,  which  are,   probably,  only  the  mucedinous  state  of 
Capnodium  (Fig.  63,  a,  6,  c),  a  genus  which  is  common  to  warm 
and  temperate  parts  of  either  hemisphere.     In  that  genus  the 
perithecia,  which  are  evidently  formed  or  at  least  incrusted  by 
processes  of  the  mycelium,  sometimes  yield  distinct  asd  and 
sporidia;  while  in  other  cases  they  are  only  pycnidia,  and 
produce  naked  sporea    In  AnteTiriaria,  the  sporangioid  bodies 
sometimes  contain  a  ready-formed  miniature  plants    which 
waits  only  circumstances  favourable  to  its  expansion.     It  is 
curious  that,  as  in  Erysiphe  the  pycnidia  appear  frequently 
to  arise  from  the  transformation  of  one  of  the  joints  of  the 
moniliform  threads  (Fig.  20,  a),  so  the  fruit  of  the  Antennaria 
stage  of  Capnodium  is  a  more  perfect  organization  of  indi- 
vidual articulations.     In  both  cases  the  walls,  which  were 
originally  uniform,  become  cellular.    Lasiobotrys  differs  from 
allied  genera  in  its  subcuticular  growtL    Scoriae  is  an  exag- 
gerated form  of  Gapnodiwmj  and  is  gelatinous  and  very 
thick  when  moist     At  present  it  has  been  found  only  in  the 
United  States. 

281.  The  black  mildews  have  of  late  years  raged  to  such  an 
extent  in  the  Azores  and  Ceylon  as  to  threaten  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  orange  and  coffee  plantations,  and  the 
ravages  have  been  scarcely  less  amongst  the  olives  in  some 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  impossible  that  light  can  have  its 
proper  effect  through  such  a  medium  on  the  tissues  of  the 
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leaye&  It  would  be  as  rational  to  expect  that  plants  would 
thrive  under  a  brown  bellglass,  as  that  vegetation  should  not 
be  impaired  where  the  greater  part  of  a  plant  is  covered  with 
a  thick  dark  felt  The  black  mildews  are  often  accompanied  or 
preceded  by  a  Coccus,  and  I  beUeve  that  the  first  stage  of 
growth  of  most  Antenna/rice  is  more  frequently  observed 
where  the  leaves  have  been  soiled  with  honey-dew. 

282.  The  white  mildews,  at  least,  are  easily  kept  under  by 
the  application,  at  a  sufl&ciently  early  stage  of  growth  of,  the 
minute  parasite,  of  powdered  sulphur.  Its  mode  of  action, 
probably,  depends  on  the  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid.* 
The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  these  affections  will  be  as 
effectually  subdued  as  the  bunt  in  wheat 

283.  The  genus  Chxetorrmuni  is  developed  on  decaying  sub- 
stances, as  paper,  straw,  &c.,  or  even  on  old  plaster  walls,  where 
there  can  be  little  organic  matter  present  The  thin  brittle 
walls  and  mouthless  perithecia  distinguish  it  principally  from 
Sphceria.  The  asd  in  the  young  plant  are  evident  enough, 
but  they  are  soon  absorbed,  leaving  behind  a  mass  of  very 
dark  sporidia.  As  in  MeUola  and  Erydphe,  their  walls  pro- 
duce threads  which  are  sometimes  amorphous,  but  occasionally 
very  beautiful  in  structure.  The  species  occur  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  probably,  from  their  ubiquitous  habit,  live 
in  great  measure  on  matter  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
use  of  the  fulcra  in  Erysiphe  and  MeUola,  so  variable  in  form 
and  number,  does  not  seem  to  be  well  ascertained.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  extract  anythmg  from  the  matrix. 

*  The  crude  sulphur,  it  should  seem,  combines  with  oxygen  in  a 
nascent  state,  and  so  forms  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  eminently  destruc- 
tive to  mucedinous  bodies,  as  appears  from  its  effect  in  stopping  fer- 
mentation. The  more  finely  the  sulphur  is  divided  the  better,  and 
therefore  it  is  most  efficacious  when  applied  in  such  a  form  as  to  cause 
a  chemical  deposit  of  sulphur,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  older  chemistry, 
a  magisterium  on  the  leaves.  (See  Card.  Chron.  1855,  p.  403.)  For 
this  purpose,  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  is  treated  with 
an  add.  Liver  of  sulphur,  which  consists  of  tersulphuret  of  pot- 
assium, hyposulphite  of  potash,  and  sulphuret  of  potassium,  answers 
the  same  purpose.  (See  also  Bouchardat,  Trait6  de  la  Maladie  de  la 
Vigne.) 
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Fig.  64. 

a.  Fulcra  and  ascus,  with  sporidia  of  Uncinula  spiralis,  Berk,  and 
Curt 

b.  Perithecium,  with  its  nmneroiis  fnlcra  and  ascns,  of  JShfsiphe  densa. 
Berk,  and  Curt. 

e.  Ditto  of  Microsphara  semitosta^  Berk,  and  Chut. 
d.  Fulcra  of  Uncintula  adunoa^  Ii6v. 
.     e.  Ditto  of  Microspheera  Mougeotii,  JAy. 

All  more  or  less  magnified. 
From  specimens  commxmicated  from  the  United  States,  bj  Bev.  M.  A. 

Curtia. 

3.  SPHiERIACEI,  Fr. 

Peritheda  free  or  immersed  in  a  woody  or  variously  consti- 
tuted stroma,  opening  by  a  distinct  punctiform  or  short  linear 
apertura     Asci  mostly  springing  from  the  walls,  persistent 

284j.  We  come  now  to  an  immense  group  of  Fungi,  com- 
prising at  the  least  a  thousand  good  species,  and  possibly 
double  that  number.  As  at  present  limited,  the  species  are 
doubtless  multiplied  beyond  aJl  necessity;  but  an  attentive 
study  will  At  once  prove  that  they  must  be  very  numerous. 
The  old  genus  Sphceria  (Fig.  66)  is  now  broken  up  into  a  large 
nmnber  of  genera^  but  the  distinctions  are  difficult,  and  by  no 
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means  satisfactory,  as  is  always  the  case,  in  perfectly  natural 
groups.*    The  more  imperfect  forms  are  those  in  which  no  dis- 
tinct perithecia  are  formed,  with  darker  heterogeneous  walls, 
the  cells  of  the  stroma  at  once  giving  place  to  the  hymenium. 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  genus  DothideOy  but  unhappily  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  decide  whether  a  perithecium  exists  or 
not     The  multitudinous  forms  assumed  by  those  genera  in 
which  a  perithecium  does  exist,  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
development  of  the  mycelium  itself,  of  the  stroma  which 
springs  from  it,  its  fleshy  gelatinous  or  carbonaceous  texture, 
and  of  the  contained  asci.     The  simpler  species  consist  almost 
entirely  of  perithecium,  with  a  very  imperfectly  developed  my- 
celium. The  latter  may,  indeed,  almost  always  be  traced  by  the 
microscope  on  dissection ;  but  it  is  often  quite  invisible  even  to  a 
good  pocket  len&   Sometimes  they  are  naked,  varying  greatly 
in  colour,  form,  and  the  nature  of  the  fruit ;  sometimes  they 
occupy  the  tender  external  tissues  of  decaying  twigs  and 
branches,  while  occasionally  they  nestle  within  the  hardest 
wood.     In  this  case  the  perithecia  are  sometimes  greatly 
elongated  above,  like  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  as  indeed  they  are 
frequently,  when  immersed  in  the  stroma,  or  occasionally  when 
quite  free.     The  length  of  this  neck  is  not,  however,  always 
characteristic  in  the  free  species,  as  it  depends  in  some  measure 
on  the  degree  of  moisture  to  which  the  perithecia  have  been 
exposed ;  and  M.  Duby  states  that  he  can  at  pleasure  produce 
this  elongation  in  species  which  are  ordinarily  short-necked. 
If  the  mycelium  is  much   developed  we  have  the  byssoid 
SphcericB.     The   elongation   or   distortion  of  the  orifice  by 
which  the  sporidia  are  discharged  afifords  excellent  sectional 
characters.      Sometimes  the    perithecia  are    aggregate  and 
crowded,  on  a  distinct  coloured  sporiferous  stroma,  constituting 
the  genus  Tvhercvlaria, 

285.  The  stroma  may  be  developed  in  various  degrees,  being 
more  or  less  intimately  incorporated  with  the  bark,  or  it  may  be 
quite  free,  assuming  various  degrees  of  consistence,  and,  accord- 
ing to  its  mode  of  expansion  or  elongation,  affording  very 

*  Xylaria  peduncukUa,  Sow.,  t  437,  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  single 
sessile  perithecium,  when  it  is  Sphteria  stercorarea,  t  357. 
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excellent  character.  Thus  we  have  the  multitude  of  pustular 
or  stromatic  species,  which  grow  on  the  branches  of  trees,  or 
on  decayed  wood ;  while  the  more  elongated  clavate  or  simply 
globose  forms  yield  the  species  of  Hypoxylan  and  Cordyceps 
(Fig.  17,  6).  Some  of  the  most  beautifiil  and  remarkable  are 
those  which  grow  on  insects.  Cordyceps  Robertaii,  which 
grows  upon  the  larvae  of  JSepUdus  mreacena,  is  well  known  to 
every  one  who  has  seen  or  received  specimens  of  the  produc- 
tions of  New  Zealand  But  this  is  far  exceeded  in  size  by  a 
species  which  grows  on  an  enormous  larva  or  the  banks  of  the 
Murrambidgee,  of  which,  at  present,  immature  specimens  only 
have  been  examined.  Most  of  the  larvae  which  produce  insects 
probably  carried  the  seeds  of  the  disease  with  them  into  their 
subterraneous  retreat;  and  in  one  speciesf,  at  least,  which  affects 
wasps,  the  clubs  with  their  curled  stems  are  carried  about  till 
the  unhappy  insect  sinks  under  the  exhaustion  produced  by 
the  waste  of  its  fatty  tissua 

286.  As  regards  their  geographical  distribution,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  Sphcerice  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world.  When  the  air  has  the  proper  degree  of  moisture, 
they  are  most  abundant  in  temperate  climates,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  wanting  in  the  tropics,  especially  such  forms  as  ap- 
projdmate  to  Xylaria  hypoxyloriy  which  is  one  of  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  planta  The  finest  forms,  indeed,  are  found  in 
the  warmer  countries.  In  New  Zealand,  species  resembling 
those  of  the  northern  hemisphere  are  not  uncommon,  and  we 
have  a  few  species  from  most  hot  countries.  In  some,  as  in 
Cayenne,  they  are  exceedingly  abundant,  the  forms  being  fire- 
quently  peculiar ;  while  some  of  the  species  are  so  singular 
that  at  first  sight  they  would  scarcely  be  recognised  as  Fungi, 
resembling  far  more  a  sort  of  black  caddis  case  which  was  once 
described  as  a  DcTUaUvmi,  and  figured  as  a  doubtful  species  by 
Sowerby  in  the  Genera  of  shells  imderD^Ti^ium  (Fig.  9).  But 
even  in  temperate  climes  they  are  not  always  very  prevalent 
Amongst  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  for  instance,  very  few  species 
were  collected  by  Dr.  Hooker,  though  his  attention  was  turned 
to  every  part  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  many  species  of  fisur 
greater  obscurity  are  comprised  in  his  collection&     Such  com* 
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paratively  rare  species  as  Hypoxylon  vemicosv/m  are  some- 
times very  widely  diffused.  It  occnirs  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  North  America  from  Ohio  downwards  ;  and  it  again  turns 
up  in  the  Himalayas  above  Sikkim,  scarcely  altered  in  form. 
The  insect  Sphcerice  again  occur  in  very  different  reabns, 
though  not  always  under  the  same  species.  China,  Khassya, 
Australia^  New  Zealand,  the  West  Indies,  North  America,  and 
Europe,  all  produce  their  kinds,  ajid  that  upon  insects  of  ex- 
tremely different  afiSnitiea  There  are  other  fleshy  Sphcerice 
which  resemble  greatly  the  insect  species,  but  differ  totally  as 
to  habitat  We  have  two  species  which  grow  on  Etapho- 
mycea,  one  of  them  of  considerable  size,  but  nothing  with  a 
similar  habit  occurs  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  One  or  two 
similar  though  smaller  species  grow  upon  Ergot,  of  which  they 
seem  beyond  doubt  to  be  the  ultimate  development     To 


Fig.  65. 

a.  Spharia  pulvU  pyrius,    Ferithecium,  ascos,  sporidia,  and  myce- 
lium, threading  the  woody  fibres  of  the  plant  on  which  it  grows. 

b,  Sphceria  amhlyospora,^  Berk,  and  Br.    Section  of  perithecium  im- 
mersed in  bark  and  sporidia. 

c.  Sporidinm  of  Sphteria  inquinans,  with   its  appendages,  and  of 
StUbospora  macrosperma. 

d,  Sporidinm  of  Tuber  mdanospennum. 

All  more  or  less  magnified. 

obtain  them  it  is  merely  requisite  to  place  the  ergot  in  soil 
kept  moderately  damp,  but  not  so  damp  as  to  encourage 
mould,  and  after  a  few  months  there  is  a  tolerable  certainty 
of  a  crop. 
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287.  The  identity  of  ergot  with  Cordycepa  has  been  called 
in  question  by  Cesati,  because  two  species  of  Cordyceps  occur 
occasionally  on  the  same  kind  of  ergot  Mr.  Currey  has  lately 
forwarded  to  me  specimens  of  C.  purpurea^  on  the  ergot  of  the 
common  reed,  which  usually  produces  G,  microcephdcu  But  it 
is  very  possible  that  the  same  grass  may  be  ergoted  by  more 
than  one  Cordyceps;  and  even  should  a  single  ergot  be  found 
to  produce  two  species  of  Cordyceps  at  once,  it  is  possible  that 
the  sporidia  of  the  two  species  may  have  concurred  in  its  pro- 
duction. 

288.  A  volume  might  be  written  on  the  different  forms  of 
SphcericB,  their  peculiarities,  and  their  fruit ;  but  our  limits 
and  object  require  brevity.  The  point  in  view  is  merely  to  give 
general  notions,  which  may  afterwards  be  applied  in  practice. 

.  289.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  peculiar  character  of  Asco- 
Tnycetes  depends  upon  the  presence  of  asci  containmg  sporidia,  ^ 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  many  cases  perithecia  occur 
containing  naked  spores  totally  different  in  form  from  the 
sporidia^  though  sometimes  closely  resembling  them.  In  some 
cases,  again,  spores  are  formed  immediately  beneath  the  cuticle 
of  the  matrix  without  any  perithecia^  which  may  either 
differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  ascigerous  plant  provided  with 
a  perithedum,  or  may  closely  resemble  them,  as  in  Sphceria 
vnquvaams  (Fig.  65,  c),  where  the  one  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  merely  by  the  presence  of  an  appendage  at  either 
extremity. 

290.  This  dualism  has  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  nume- 
rous genera ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  imder  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  such  genera  as 
Sphceropsis,  Diplodiay  Septoria,  &a,  are  ever  autonomous.  On 
the  same  twig  perithecia  occur  perfectiy  alike,  though  totally 
different  as  regards  fruit,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish without  microscopic  examination.  One  of  the  best 
examples  is,  perhaps,  Sp.  mutUa,  with  its  numerous  allies,  all 
of  which  at  times  produce  naked  spores  as  well  as  ascL  At 
present,  1  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  give  up  the  whole  mass 
of  sporophorous  Sphxjerice  as  mere  secondary  forms  of  fruit, 
the  ascigerous   form   being   that  which  is  normal.     Besides 
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these  sty  lospores,  conidia  are  frequent  on  the  mycelium.  Haplo- 
^pori/am,  Mont,  which  grows  upon  bulbs  in  North  Africa,  is 
remarkable  for  containing  only  a  single  sporidium  in  each  ascua 
Spkceria  Poeidoniw  grows  on  the  African  coast,  on  the  roots 
of  Posidon/ia,  where  it  is  constantly  subject  to  the  action  of 
salt  water ;  and  S,  herba/rum,  which  affects  plants  of  widely 
different  genera^  has  been  found  on  decaying  seaweeda 

291.  Tha/nmomycea  is  remarkable  for  the  extremely  slender 
forms  assumed  by  the  stroma  in  many  species,  in  some  of 
which  it  is  very  brittle,  and  in  one  curiously  annulated.  Most 
of  them  are  tropical  species ;  but  one  is  not  uncommon  in  this 
country,  on  decaying  mats  made  of  Sdrpvs  lacustria  or  on 
hemp  sacs.  In  those  species  which  I  have  examined,  there  is 
no  true  perithecium,  and  the  asci  are  more  rapidly  absorbed 
than  in  normal  Sphceriacei.  In  MicropeUis  the  perithecium 
is  extremely  flat,  and  the  asci  all  radiate  from  a  central  point 
The  species  are  tropical,  but  are  represented  in  temperate 
countries  by  species  of  Microthyrium,  which  perhaps  is  not 
sufficiently  distinct  as  a  genua  The  whole  tribe  yields  scarcely 
a  plant  of  any  utility.  Hypoxylon  vernicosum  is  a  bad 
article  of  food,  and  Gordyceps  sinensis  a  drug  of  doubtftd 
virtuea  Their  great  end  seems  to  be  the  decomposition  of 
hard  tissues  and  the  nourishment  of  thousands  of  insecta 

4  Phacidiacki,  Ft. 

Hymenium  at  length  more  or  less  exposed ;  disc  orbicular 
or  linear ;  margin  generally  involute  ;  walls  coriaceoua 

292.  The  foregoing  division  was  distinguished  by  its  more  or 
less  spherical  perithecia,  assuming  sometimes  a  compressed  out- 
line, from  lateral  pressure  either  of  the  fibres  of  the  matrix,  or 
of  neighbouring  individuals  crowdmg  in  upon  each  other,  but 
by  no  means  deviating  normally.  The  aperture  was  for  the  most 
part  minute  and  circular,  or,  if  linear  from  their  characteristic 
form,  it  was  very  short,  and  arose  from  the  compression  of  the 
orifice.  We  have  here,  on  the  contrary,  highly  elongated  and 
even  branched  perithecia,  or  where  the  normal  form  is  circular 
it  is  in  general  rather  orbicular  than  spherical,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  widely  expanded  aperture  exposing  the  hyme- 
nial  surfEtce  to  the  action  of  light,  insomuch  that  it  assumes 
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various  coloxirs,  as  green,  purple,  vermilion,  &c.,  a  circumstance 
which  never  takes  place  amongst  the  SphoBriacei.  In  the 
linearTspecies  the  form  of  the  aperture  depends  upon  the  form 
of  the  perithecium,  or  excipulum,  the  margins  of  which  are 
rounded.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  disc  is  exposed  by  the 
mere^  fissure  of  the  walls,  as  in  Phaddium,  and  this  fissure 
may  either  be  simple  or  compoimd,  radiating  from  a  central 
point  and  forming  triangular  lobea 


Fig.  ea 

a.  Eysterivm  Fraxini,  P.  Perithecium  entire  and  divided  vertically, 
with  ascns  and  sporidia. 

h.  Phacidium  DeUoy  Eze.  Perithecium  and  asci  with  sporidia.  From 
specimens  gathered  in  Madeira  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe. 

c.  Ascomycea  btUlcUWy  Berk.  From  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Hort  Society  of  London.* 

d,  Vibrissea  truncorvm^  Fr.,  nat.  size,  and  sporidia.  From  a  specimen 
sent  by  Rev.  T.  Salwey,  from  Llyn  Howel. 

293.  The  species  are  numerous,  but  by  no  means  so  multi- 
tudinous as  the  Sphceriacei  The  walls  of  the  perithecium 
are  either  carbonaceous  or  cartilaginous,  and  very  rarely  soft^ 
in  which  case  they  must  be  separated  with  caution  from  the 
Pezizce.    When  the  hymenium  is  well  exposed,  as  in  Cenan- 

*  A  species  of  this  genus  distorts  the  leaves  of  peaches  in  a  most  ex* 
traordinary  way.  The  increase  in  thickness  is  caused  by  the  inter- 
position of  eight  or  more  strata  of  merenchymatous  cells  between  the 
cuticular  stratum,  and  the  oblong  close-packed  cells,  which  in  healthy 
peach-leaves  follow  it.  At  the  same  time  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the 
lower  part  are  narrowed  as  the  leaf  contracts. 
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giv/m,  it  is  usually  of  a  brighter  colour  than  the  walls,  the  con- 
trary to  which  obtains  in  PezizoB.  The  greater  number  grow 
on  wood  or  dead  vegetable  productions ;  but  a  few,  as  LabreUa 
Pta/rmiccBy  occur  on  living  leaves.  The  whole  plant  in  this 
case  seems  to  be  traversed  by  the  mycelium ;  for  if 'a  plant 
thoroughly  infested  by  it  be  taken  to  a  distance,  it  produces 
for  some  years  in  succession  a  fresh  harvest,  even  in  countries 
where  the  species  is  unknown  in  a  wild  state.  This  was  the 
case  with  plants  brought  by  me  from  Lille,  in  1837.  CoT' 
dierites  approaches  in  form  to  some  HymenomyceteSj  and  may 
be  compared  with  Ouepinia.  Phaddiacei  abound  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  America,  but  are  rare  elsewhera  Cor- 
dierites  is  the  only  form  peculiar  to  the  tropics  or  sub-tropics. 
A  species  was  found  by  Spruce  on  the  Rio  Negro,  a  tributary  of 
the  Amazon,  nearly  allied  to  Peziza  vrregvlariSy  Schwein, 
which  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  genus,  and  to  affect  the 
highest  latitude  of  any  known  species.  Olonium  occurs  not  only 
in  several  of  the  North  American  states,  as  far  down  as  South 
Carolina,  but  I  have  specimens  from  Swedea  New  Zealand 
has  one  or  two  species  in  common  with  the  warmer  North 
American  provinces,  or  even  with  Surinam.  Stylospores^ 
accompanied  sometimes  by  spermatia^*  occur  in  some  of  the 
species.  In  Tympania  (Fig.  60,  c)  two  modes  of  fructification 
have  been  seen  in  the  same  hymenium,  the  one  resembling 
DiplodAay  the  other  consisting  of  asd,  contaimng  an  indefinite 
number  of  sporidia,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  such  species  there 
are  also  asd  containing  a  definite  number  of  sporidia.  The 
asd  of  Aylographum  are  remarkable  for  being  very  short 
and  nearly  globose.  The  old  Hysterium  ragoaum  (Dichaena) 
assumes  a  multitude  of  forms  with  very  different  fruit,  and  it 
is  probable  that  all  of  these  are  mere  modifications  of  one  com- 
mon spedes.  The  spedes  are  in  general  far  too  small  to  present 
any  article  of  food,  and  I  know  of  no  useftd  purpose  to  which 
any  of  them  are  applied. 

5.  TUBERACEI,  Fr, 

Hypogeoua  Hymeniimi  mostly  convolute,  and,  by  conflu- 
ence, forming,  veins  in  which  the  asd  are  irregularly  distributed. 
•  TuL  in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat,  s^r.  3,  v*  20. 
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294.  We  come  now  to  a  very  important  division,  both  on 
account  of  the  value  of  many  of  the  species,  and  of  the  sin- 
gularity of  their  habit  and  structure.*  With  the  exception  of 
Endogone  and  SphcBroaomay  they  all  grow  more  or  less  com- 
pletely beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  ETidogone  is,  in  fact, 
a  condensed  Mucor  and  Sphcerosoma  Uttle  diflFerent  from  a 
spherical  Hdvella,  In  consequence  of  their  subterranean 
mode  of  growth  the  hymenium  is  internal,  even  in  those 
species  which  are  most  nearly  allied  to  others  with  exposed 
hymenia,  which  grow  in  the  open  air.  Some  are,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  closed  PezizcBy  as  Genea  and  Hydnocystia.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  small  group  of  Pezizce,  which  grow  in  sand  or  on  loose 
earth,  as  P.  aepuUa,  affinis,  and  a/renicoUiy  in  which  the  cups  are 
more  or  less  buried.  These  species  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  Hyd/nocystia,  In  some  the  cavity  is  quite  simple;  but  in 
others,  from  the  protrusion  and  depression  of  parts  of  the 
walls,  it  becomes  irregular.  In  the  more  compact  and  solid 
species,  either  the  mass  is  traversed  by  flexuous  cavities,  the  walls 
of  which  constitute  a  more  or  less  distinct  hjonenium,  or  the 
cavities  are  quite  obliterated,  and  the  mass  presents  a  marbled 
section,  the  lighter  parts  of  which  consist  of  a  kind  of  stroma, 
while  the  darker  are  speckled  with  sporangia  immersed  in  veins, 
which  arise  from  two  confluent  hymenia  placed  front  to  front 
In  the  species  which  are  more  nearly  allied  to  Pezizce,  the  asci 
are  often  cylindrical,  and  the  sporidia  of  moderate  dimensions, 
though  often  curiously  sculptured ;  but  in  the  real  truffles  the  asci 
are  represented  by  large  pyriform  sacs,  and  the  sporidia  are  large, 
with  a  reticulated  and  sometimes  spinulose  episporium  (Fig. 
65,  d).  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  red  truffle,  the  episporium  \a 
of  considerable  thickness,  and  the  cells  very  large  and  loose. 
They  afibrd  beautiful  objects  for  the  microscope,  but  they  often 

*  Those  who  wish  for  full  information  respecting  these  plants  must 
consult  the  splendid  work  of  Tulasne,  which  leaves  scarcely  anything 
for  future  observers,  whether  as  regards  morphology,  history,  or  phy- 
siology. The  British  truffles  have  been  most  successfully  investigated 
by  Messrs.  Broome  and  Thwaites,  to  whose  researches  a  long  list  both 
of  genera  and  species  is  due.  Their  work  was  so  well  performed  that 
no  new  British  species  has  occurred  very  lately. 
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require  some  study  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
structure.  The  supposed  spines,  for  instance,  with  which  many 
are  said  to  be  covered,  are  sometimes  nothing  more  than 
the  angles  of  contiguous  cella  Elaphomyces  is  remarkable 
for  the  walls  of  the  asci  being  absorbed  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
growth,  while  the  hymenium  dries  up ;  so  that  the  cavity  of 
the  plant  is  filled  with  a  dusty  mass  of  spores  mixed  with  a 
few  threads.  They  were  once  in  consequence  associated  with 
the  piflF-balls,  to  which  they  have  no  affinity. 

295.  The  Tuberacei  are  perhaps  improperly  placed  in  a  dis- 
tinct division,  as  their  characters  are  derived  from  their  place  of 
growth  rather  than  from  any  essential  diversity  of  structure, 
and  they  have  no  relation  except  one  of  analogy  to  the  nume- 
rous subterranean  Fungi,  which  will  come  under  review  in  a 
future  division.  They  have  long  attracted  notice  from  their 
mode  of  growth,  and  for  the  exquisite  flavour  of  many  of  the 
species,  which  makes  them  bear  a  large  price  in  our  markets, 
insomuch  that  they  are  sometimes  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. They  are,  perhaps,  far  more  common  than  is  generally 
supposed ;  but  they  are  difficult  to  find,  or  overlooked  in  conse- 
quence of  their  place  of  growth,  and  the  aid  of  trained  dogs 
or  other  animals  is  necessary  where  large  supplies  are  wanted. 
7}ub€r  (Bstivum  is  almost  the  only  species  which  appears  in  our 
markets ;  but  in  France  the  for  more  highly  flavoured  T.  melor 
noapoTV/ntf  the  exquisite  T,  magnatuniy  and  some  other 
species,  are  commonly  consumed.  Their  cultivation  has  hitherto 
not  been  attended  with  the  same  success  as  that  of  the  mush- 
room, though  many  attempts  have  been  mada  The  matter  is, 
however,  by  no  means  beyond  hope,  especially  since  attempts 
to  make  the  mycelium  run  have  been  crowned  with  success. 

296.  Truffles  are  for  the  most  part  found  in  calcareous 
ground.  In  some  parts  of  France,  as  in  Poitou,  it  is  simply 
necessary,  in  order  to  their  supply,  to  inclose  a  spot  on  the  cal- 
careous downs,  sowing  it  with  acorns.  As  soon  as  the  saplings 
attain  a  growth  of  a  few  years,  the  truffles  appear,  and  a  har- 
vest is  obtained  for  many  years  successively  without  further 
pains. 

297.  Truffles  require  a  temperate  but  by  no  means  a  cold 
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dimate  for  their  growth.  They  have  been  foimd  in  England 
as  far  north  as  Rutlandshire ;  and  in  Northamptonshire  nume- 
rous species  occur ;  but  they  are  more  abundant  as  we  proceed 
towards  the  south,  and  attain  their  maximum  in  Italy.  In 
Sweden  they  are  very  rara  Several  occur  in  Algiers ;  and  one 
is  abundant)  having  been  long  known  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Africa.  In  the  United  States  they  are  very  rare,  and  scarcely 
diflfer  in  species  from  those  of  Europe.  Several  species  have 
been  found  by  Mr.  Drummond  about  the  Swan  Elver,  but  at 
present  specimens  have  not  been  received  in  a  sufficiently  good 
state  for  description.  The  curious  genus  PaurocotyKs,  Berk., 
occurs  in  New  Zealand,  being  remarkable  for  its  bright  colour^ 
and  MyUtta,  which  is  sometimes  several  inches  across,  is  abim- 
dant  in  some  parts  of  Australia^  where  it  is  eaten  by  the 
nativea  Fresh  specimens  have  a  subacid  smell  and  little 
taste;  but  we  have  seen  others  of  an  extremely  compact  homy 
texture,  resembling  a  mass  of  sago  forcibly  compressed  into  a 
solid  balL  The  Tuckahoo  of  the  Americans  is  not  a  true 
fungus,  but  a  state  of  certain  unknown  roots  in  which  their 
substance  is  converted  into  pectic  add,  while  some  of  the  large 
tuberous  masses  which  occur  in  tropical  climates  are  merely 
dormant  statesW  Fungi.  The  Fietra  funghaia,  of  which  I 
have  a  fine  specimen,  and  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a 
sort  of  truffle,  is  certainly  nothing  more  than  the  mycelium  of 
Polyporus  tvJberaater  traversing  balls  of  earth,  which  it  has 
the  property  of  collecting  about  it  in  a  compact  form.  Medi- 
cinal properties  were  long  supposed  to  belong  to  the  truffles, 
and  more  especially  to  Elaphomyces  ;  but  their  virtue  is  very 
doubtful,  and  probably,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  arises  merely 
from  the  doctrine  of  signatures.  The  truffles  are  principally 
used  as  condiments,  but  simply  roasted  like  a  potato  they  are 
excellent,  and  not  so  indigestible  as  when  sodden  in  wine  or 
water. 

6.  Elvellacei,  Fr. 

Hymenium  often  open  from  the  beginning,  very  rarely 
closed  ;  substance  fleshy,  waxy,  or  tremelloid,  rarely  subco- 
riaceous;  cup-shaped  or  clavate. 

298.  The  grand  characteristic  of  this  large  group  of  Fungi 
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is  the  fleshy  or  soft  texture,  and  the  more  or  less  early  and 
complete  exposure  of  the  surfiace  of  the  hymenium.  In  the 
more  perfect  species,  there  is  in  no  stage  of  growth  the  slightest 
tendency  to  form  a  cup;  but  even  these  are  so  intimately  allied 
with  the  more  noble  Pezizce^  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  distinguish  certain  states  of  Peziza  macropua  and 
HdvdLa  dastica  (Fig.  13,  c,  6).  In  Bwrcardia  and  Gyttaria 
the  cups  are  quite  as  hollow  as  in  Sphaaria,  and  in  the  latter 
(hl  one  species  at  least)  almost  as  much  closed ;  and  in  these 
genera  there  is  a  peculiarity  of  texture  separating  them  in 
some  measiure  from  the  others  of  the  section,  though  connected 
by  Bviga/rioL  The  sporidia  vary  very  much  in  form,  and  some- 


Fig.  67. 

a.  Cyttcma  Gunnii,  Berk.,  nat  size,  young  and  old,  with  ascus  mag- 
Jiified.    From  specimens  communicated  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 

b.  Spores  of  Bhisina  fsancUa,  Berk.,  magnified.  Gathered  in  Sikkim 
by  Dr.  Hooker. 

c  Ditto  of  Rhizina  undulaia.  From  South  Carolina,  by  Bev.  M.  A. 
Curtis. 

d,  Aseophora  degans,  Corda.  From  specimens  gathered  at  King's  Cliffe. 
Above  is  the  vesicle  filled  with  oblong  spores,  the  columella,  and  the 
spores ;  below,  the  secondary  fruit,  each  vesicle  containing  a  veiy  few 
spores,  which  are  shorter  and  broader. 

times  approach  in  appearance  those  of  such  truffles  as  Oenea; 
and  there  are  species  of  Peziza  which  are  essentially  subter- 
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raneous  in  their  mode  of  growth,  as  P.  sepultay  which  occurs  in 
myriads  every  year  about  XJpsal,  and  has  been  found  by  Dr. 
Badham  in  Suffolk.  It  is  known  at  once  by  its  coarse  woolly 
coat,  soiled  with  fragments  of  earth  or  sand,  by  its  globose 
form,  and  the  imperfect  exposure  of  the  hymenium.  Hyd- 
nocysiia  is,  in  fact,  very  near  to  such  Pezizce,  though  essentially 
distinct  and  &,t  more  neat  in  habit 

299.  The  large  genus  Peziza  embraces  many  of  the  most 
elegant  Fungi,  from  the  little  white  and  red  Peziza  degcma, 
which  is  sprinkled  over  almost  every  figJlen  twig  of  the  larch 
and  other  conifers;  the  pale  toothed  cups  of  P.  (mmaJta, 
which  abounds  on  dead  stems  of  herbaceous  plants;  the 
scarlet  P.  scutdUvta,  with  its  edge  fringed  with  tawny  hairs ; 
the  graceful  mousegrey  P.  macropuSy  to  the  gorgeous  P.  coc- 
cineay  which  attracts  the  notice  of  children  from  its  elegant  form 
and  bright  colour ;  the  more  irr^ular  but  not  less  brilliant 
P.  a/urantia^  and  the  font-diaped  P  dcetabidum,  which 
might  form  an  elegant  pattern  for  the  architect  or  silversmith. 
Fifky  others  might  be  mentioned  of  equal  pretensions  to 
elegance  of  outline  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  especially  if  the 
exotic  allies  of  P.  cocomea  be  taken  into  account,  as  P.  floccoaa 
of  North  America,  with  its  delicate  hairs,  like  those  of  some 
sallow  or  P.  triclioloma  and  hystrix  bearded  like  the  pari 

300.  In  HdveUa  (Fig.  13,  a,  6),  the  cup  is  inverted,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  mitre-shaped  or  ovate  pileus,  with  the  margins 
free  in  some  species,  but  in  others  more  or  less  perfectly 
attached  to  the  stem ;  in  some  the  head  thus  formed  is  lobed, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  mitre.  When  the  cup  and  stem  are  per- 
fectly soldered  together,  we  have  the  davate  species  of  the  group. 
In  Spathvlea  the  stem  is  still  visible  on  one  side  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  pileus,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
hymenium  assumes  a  spathulate  form  or  that  of  a  battledoor. 
Its  elegant  buff  tint  and  curious  shape  render  it  highly  at- 
tractive. In  MUrvZa  and  Leotia  we  have  distinct  stems,  with  a 
sub-globose  head  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  it 
Mitrula  pal/udosa  is  remarkable  for  its  always  growing  on 
leaves  or  other  vegetable  remains  rotting  in  water.  Its  scarlet 
head  and  white  delicately  tinted  stem  make  it  a  most  charm- 
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ing  object  In  other  cases  the  stem  is  so  confluent  that  thus 
we  have  fonns,  as  Oeoglossum  difforme,  not  distinguishable 
from  true  HymenoTnycetes  except  by  their  mode  of  fructifi- 
cation. Still,  another  form  or  two  are  produced  by  the  mul- 
tipUcation  of  the  hymenial  surfiEuse  through  inequalities  which 
were  first  shadowed  out  in  Peziza  venosa,  and  these  in  the 
common  morell  are  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  repre- 
sent deep  pits  like  those  of  a  honeycomb. 

301.  There  is  a  lower  series,  where  the  cup  is  obliterated 
simply  by  expansion,  the  attenuation  of  the  margin,  and  the 
flattening  of  the  hymenial  surface.  Such  forms  are  represented 
by  Propolia  and  Oryptomyces,  The  change  from  the  cupulate 
to  the  davate  form  takes  place  in  two  directions  from  Peziza; 
firsts  amongst  the  higher  species,  which  are  confluent  with 
HdveUay  and,  secondly,  amongst  the  lower  species,  which  are 
confluent  through  Hdoi/iAim,  a  sub-genus  of  Peziza,  with 
VOyriaaea  (Fig.  66,  d). 

802.  A  few  of  the  Pezizce  not  only  loose  entirely  their  cup- 
like form,  but  become  confluent  at  the  margin,  as  P.  conjhiena, 
and  thus  produce  a  nearly  uniform  stratimi,  which  is  distin- 
guishable from  similar  Hym&ruym/ycetea,  as  Corticiuni,  only  by 
the  fruit  This  paves  the  way  to  the  genus  PaUopeziay  which 
is  totally  destitute  of  margin,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  ascigerous 
Cortwi/u/m,  or  to  JRhizvna,  remarkable  for  its  tufbs  of  roots 
and  curious  sporidia  (Fig.  67,  6).  A  £gu:  more  degenerate  form 
of  Ascomycetea  occurs  on  leaves^  causing  them  to  swell  and 
blister,  as  in  the  peach,  walnut,  and  pear,  consisting  of  little 
more  than  asci,  accompanied  by  very  short  monUiform 
threads.  This  is  the  genus  Ascom/yces,  one  of  the  most  obscure 
amongst  Fungi,  but  from  its  structure  and  effect  on  vegetation 
not  devoid  of  interest  (Fig.  66,  c). 

303.  Tulasne*  has  shown  that  there  is  a  second  form  of  fruit 
in  some  genera,  as,  for  example,  in  Bulgaria,  of  the  present 
division;  Cenamgiv/niy  Tymparda,  and  Dermatea,  of  the  fore- 
gQing.f    These  bodies  are  variously  situated  and  shaped,  and 

*  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat,  s^r.  3,  v.  20,  p.  129. 

t  In  CyUoMria  Barvnnii,  Berk.,  there  are  little  black  specks  on  the 
base,  which  will  probably  prove  pycnidia  or  spermatogonia. 
19  * 
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are  the  fhut  of  Sphceropms,  or  other  sporoferi.  Besides 
these,  or  in  their  absence,  as  in  Pezizc^  he  has  disooyered 
minute  bodies  which  he  considers  to  be  spermatidL  These 
are  sometimes  contained  in  distinct  organs,  sometimes  they 
accompany  the  ordinary  fruit.  At  pres^it  their  functions  are 
obscura  As  regards  the  binaiy  fruit,  Fries  long  ere  this  had 
pointed  out  the  identity  of  Fusarmm  TremeUoides  and  tiie 
orange-coloured  Peziza^  which  is  so  very  common  on  decayed 
nettle  stoma  Now  the  binary  or  even  quinary  mode  of  fructi- 
fication in  some  Fungi  is  established,  no  good  botanist  can  doubt 
their  identity;  but  it  is  yet  to  be  shown  that  any  of  the  bodies 
in  question  are  entitied  to  be  compared  with  spermatozoida 

804  The  remarkable  elastic  force  with  which  many  of  the 
larger  Pezizce  and  HelveUce  eject  their  sporidia  has  often 
excited  attention.  In  none  is  it  better  seen  than  in  the  com- 
mon Peziza  vesiculosa  of  the  hot-bed  when  the  sun  is  shining. 
The  leaj^t  agitation  raises  a  visible  cloud  of  sporidia  like  a  Ihin 
vapoTur.  Tlie  motion  of  the  sporidia  in  Vihrissea,  a  genus 
which  grows  on  twigs  immersed  partiy  in  water,  is  very  pecu- 
liar. They  are  extremely  long  and  slender,  and  when  partially 
ejected  wave  about  in  the  sun  till  they  are  finally  expelled. 
The  phenomenon  is  due  to  their  extreme  length,  which  does 
not  allow  them  to  be  expelled  at  one  effort  (Fig.  66,  d). 

805.  A  few  of  the  species  of  this  group  afford  excellent 
articles  of  food  Morells  are  found  in  some  parts  of  England 
in  such  abundance  as  to  make  their  collection  for  the  oilmen 
worth  notice,  and  even  to  afford  large  supplies  of  an  excellent 
katsup.  The  principal  part,  however,  of  the  Morells  of  com- 
merce is  not  of  home  growth,  but  comes  from  Germany  and 
other  continental  countriea  In  the  former  country,  they  were 
observed  to  affect  more  especially  places  where  wood  had  been 
burnt,  and  the  collection  was  so  lucrative  as  to  induce  the 
peasants  to  destroy  the  forests  by  fire,  with  a  view  to  favour 
their  growth,  a  practice  which  was  at  last  checked  by  the 
enacting  of  espedat  lawa  In  the  north  of  India,  as  in  Kash- 
mir, Morells  are  collected  both  for  food  and  sale ;  and  the 
species  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  do  not 
seem  to  differ  from  the  more  comn^n  natives  of  Europe.   One 
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or  two  species  of  HdveUa,  especially  H.  eaculenta,  are  con- 
sidered excellent  food.  I  have  seen  Peziza  venoaa,  or  some 
large  allied  species,  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  Morells 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  have  never  heard  of  any  evil  con- 
sequences arising  irom  their  use,  but  they  have  not  the  aroma 
of  the  true  morell,  but  an  odour  approaching  that  of  nitric 
acid,  which  is  not  any  strong  recommendation. 

306.  The  most  important  genus  of  the  group,  as  regards 
alimentary  qualities,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Gyttaria  (Fig. 
67,  a),  because  it  is  the  staple  food  of  the  Fuegians  during 
many  months  of  the  year.  The  species  have  the  great  pecu- 
liarity of  growing  upon  living  branches,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  jelly-like  fungus  of  the  Juniper ;  and  the  sub-gelatinous 
consistence  indicates  nutritive  qualities  superior  to  that  of 
others  of  the  group,  and  like  so  many  other  nutritious  mattera 
it  seems  to  be  insipid.  It  has  not  been  analysed  at  present, 
so  that  nothing  can  be  said  about  the  principle  on  which  its 
superior  nutritive  qualities  depend.  Where  Fungi  form  a 
large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people,  it  is  in  general  a  sure 
indication  of  an  unproductive  climate,  or  an  extremely 
depressed  peasantry  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  quaUties  of 
Gyttaria  may  really  be  superior  to  those  of  other  fungi,  arising 
probably  from  its  immediate  imbibition  of  the  elaborated 
gummy  sap  of  the  matrix. 

307.  Gyttaria  is  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. There  is  a  species  very  circumstantially  marked  by 
Commerson,  in  Delessert's  Herbarium,  as  gathered  in  the  Isle 
of  France.  But  no  evergreen  beech  grows  there,  and  the  genus 
is  found  on  no  other  kind  of  trea  A  few  of  the  finer  Peziza^ 
affect  tropical  climates  only,  but  the  number  of  species  is  not 
large  which  are  peculiarly  addicted  to  warmer  latitudes,  and 
even  these  have  in  general  close  allies  elsewhere.  One  of  the 
very  finest,  Peziza  rruicrotis,  distinguished  by  its  elongated  ear- 
like form  and  firm  substance,  is  abundant  in  the  moist  region 
of  Sikkim,  and  this  also  has  its  representatives  in  Europe  in 
P.  onotica  and  lepori/na.  Rhizinay  Leotia,  and  Oeogloasum 
occur  in  Sikkim ;  MorcheUa  in  Kashmir ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  genera  are  diffusedjthrough  the  United  Statea 
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IL  PHTSOiffYCETKS,  5erib. 

Fertile  cells  bladdershaped,  scattered  on  the  threads,  which 
are  not  compacted  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  hymenium. 
Sporidia  indefinite,  formed  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells. 

308.  This  small  but  curious  order  is  exactly  intermediate 
between  Ascomycetes  and  Hyphomycetes.  It  agrees  with  the 
former  in  the  free  development  of  its  sporidia  within  a  closed 
saO,  though  this  sac  is  more  globular  than  in  the  more  typical 
species  of  that  order.  With  the  latter  it  agrees  in  the  free 
fertile  threads,  which  are  peculiarly  delicate  and  never  com- 
pacted, so  as  to  form  an  hymenium.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  Acro8tal(ig7nu8y  which  appears  to  be  a 
secondaiy  form  of  Trichothecvum,  or  rather  DactyUwn^  the 
reproductive  bodies  grow  from  the  apex  of  the  peduncle,  which 
protrudes  into  the  cyst,  a  circumstance  which  might  be  fatal 
to  the  separation  of  these  Fungi  under  a  distinct  head,  were 
there  not  other  instances  in  which  a  sac  incloses  true  spores, 
as,  for  example,  in  Badham/ia  and  Enerthenema,  amongst  the 
minute  puff  balls,  and  also  in  a  species  of  Hymenogaster,^ 
one  of  the  hymeniferous  truffle&  If  the  point  could  be 
established,  that  the  same  structure  prevails  in  such  genera  as 
Mucor  and  Ascophora,  the  order  would,  doubtless,  merge  into 
Hyphomycetes;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  this  effect,  though 
in  many  cases  a  distinct  columella^  the  tip  of  the  fertile  thread, 
projects  into  the  vesicle. 

309.  Species  occur  probably  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world 
on  decaying  or  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  but  few  exotic 
forms  exist  in  our  Herbaria,  as  they  are  often  neglected  by 
travellers,  and  are  preserved  with  difficulty  wherever  the 
atmosphere  is  moist,  being  peculiarly  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
mitea  A  species  of  Mucor  was  collected  in  Cuba>  by  Ramon 
de  la  Sagra;  several  genera  were  found  by  Martins,  in  Brazil ; 
and  I  have  many  species  frt)m  the  hotter  parts  of  the  United 
States.  No  species  appears  in  the  Floras  of  the  Antarctic 
regions  and  New  2fealand,  but  I  do  not  doubt  their  existence 

•  See  Tulasne,  Champignons  Hypog^s,  tab.  x.,  fig.  1,  under  Hymeno- 
gcuter  tener.  The  same  cunons  appearance  has  been  seen  abo  by 
myself  and  Mr.  Thwaiies. 
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there,  though  none  appears  to  have  been  collected  by  Bertero, 
who  was  a  very  close  observer,  in  Juan  Fernandez.  IJ^  how- 
ever, Ant&rmaria  were  still  included,  we  should  have  abim- 
dant  representatives,  but  that  genus  is  evidently  a  mere  con- 
dition of  CapTuxUum. 

310.  The  species,  like  the  greater  part  of  moulds,  occur  on 
decaying  substances^  and  firequently  on  such  as  are  used  by 
man  for  food.  In  some  instances,  perhaps,  as  in  the  bread- 
mould,  the  germination  of  the  spores  induces  decay,  and  cer  - 
tamly  accelerates  it  The  part  they  perform  in  the  decay  of 
fruit  has  already  been  mentioned.  If  JEndogone  really  belongs 
to  this  group,  there  are  one  or  two  subterranean  species, 
differing  j&rom  the  others  in  their  compact  habit,  though  still 
forming  nothing  like  an  hymeniimi.  But  the  contents  of  the 
vesicles  in  that  genus  are  still  imperfectly  known.  The  aquatic 
moulds  which  have  been  described  under  Alg»  (p.  131),  will, 
in  all  probability,  finally  find  their  resting-place  here,  and  if 
so,  will  present  the  singular  anomaly  of  true  zoospores  amongst 
Fungi  Some  species  of  MucoTy  like  PeTdcilUum,  pro- 
mote fermentatioa  A  case  in  point  is  recorded  in  Mag.  of 
ZooL  and  Bot,  vol.  2,  p.  340,  with  a  figure  of  the  mycelioid 
state  which  Mucor  davatua  assumed  when  developed,  in 
enormous  quantities,  in  raisin  wina  The  wine,  it  should  be 
observed,  so  far  from  being  deteriorated,  was  of  peculiar  ex- 
cellence. 

311.  Whether  Achlya  and  its  allied  genera  be  moulds  or 
not,  a  very  singular  phenomenon  takes  place  in  the  genua 
Syzygites,  which  has  its  parallel  only  amongst  Algae.  The 
mould  is  common  upon  decaying  Agarics  in  woods,  and  may 
easily  be  observed  in  all  its  stages  of  growth  at  home,  if  kept 
in  a  moist  atmosphera  The  erect  fertile  threads  soon  throw 
out  little  tubercles  from  their  forked  or  forcipate  tips.  The 
tubercles,  like  the  connecting  tubes  of  Zygnevrui  (p.  152),  soon 
touch  each  other  and  coalesce ;  a  dissepiment  is  formed  on 
either  side,  the  two  intermediate  membranes  at  the  point  of 
contact  are  absorbed,  and,  finally,  the  united  cells  swell,  and 
form  a  single  irregular  sac,  which  soon  produces  an  abimdance 
of  sporidia.    Extremely  active  molecular  motion  has  been  ob- 
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served  by  myself  in  JEndodavmiay*  and  in  Pilobclu^y  Ehren- 
berg  and  Miiller  have  recorded  a  curious  motion  in  the  dew 
drops,  with  which  the  species  are  so  often  studded,  without, 
however,  giving  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
moving  body. 
1.  Mucx)RiNi,  Fr. 

312.  When  AifU&rma/ria  is  removed,  and  the  two  imper- 
fectly known  genera,  Pleuropyada  and  Piaomyaxi,  there 
remains  only  the  group  of  true  moulds,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  a  more  natural  assemblaga  Most  of  their  peculiarities 
have  already  been  mentioned.  Phycom/ycea  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  rapid  development  It  grows  on 
walls  saturated  with  oil,  or  upon  grease,  where  it  occurs  in 
prodigious  quantitiea  It  is,  in  fact,  an  exaggerated  form  of 
MucoTy  remarkable  for  the  green  colour  and  shining  aspect  of 
the  stem  when  dry,  which  seem  at  first  to  indicate  afiBnity 
rather  with  Alged  than  Fungi,  as  indeed  the  name  implies. 
This  genus  has,  moreover,  not  the  slightest  affinity  to  StUhum^ 
with  which  it  was  long  improperly  associated. 

313.  Some  species  of  Ascophora  bear  two  distinct  kinds  of 
fruit  on  the  same  steuL  This  is  the  case  with  Ascophora 
degcms,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Fungi,  a  portion  of  which 
is  represented  (Fig.  67,  d).  Not  only  are  the  two  kinds  of 
vesicles  different,  but  also  the  contidned  sporidia  PUobolua 
is  remarkable  for  the  inflated  stem,  on  which  the  fruitbearing 
vesicle  is  seated  like  a  gem  in  a  dia  The  eggs  of  Hemerdbia 
are  at  first  sight  extremely  like  a  Mucor^  and  are  figured  as 
a  mould  by  more  than  one  Botanist 

III.  Htphomycetes,  Fr, 

Spores  naked,  growing  upon  the  fertile  threads,  simple  or 
compound.  Threads  white,  dark  brown,  or  coloured,  very 
rarely  so  compacted  as  to  present  anything  like  an  hymenimn. 

314.  It  was  stated  that  there  are  two  main  types  of  fruc- 
tification, the  sporophorous  and  the  asdgerous,  characterising 

*  Berk,  in  Hook.  Joum.,  vol.  iii,,  p.  78.  Kze.  Myc.  Hefle.,  ii.,  p.  67. 
I  have  seen  exactly  the  same  motion  in  little  cells  in  the  endochrome 
of  Brocoli,  affected  with  the  disease  called  clubbing.  A  figure  will  be 
found  in  Qard.  Chron.,  p.  600, 1866. 
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respectively  those  Fungi  which  bear  naked  spores,  and  those 
which  bear  sporidia  in  ascL  We  have  seen  that  many  of  the 
ascigerons  Fungi  bear  a  second  form  of  firuit,  which  consists 
of  naked  spores  borne  on  the  tips  of  sporophores;  and  in  some 
cases  other  forms  of  fruit  occur,  as  in  Erysiphe  and  its  allie& 
In  PhysomyceteSy  two  sorts  of  cysts  grow  sometimes  on  the 
same  thread,  with  sporidia  of  different  kinds  in  either  cyst 
It  will  be  seen,  again,  in  the  order  which  we  have  now  under 
consideration,  that  more  than  one  form  of  fruit  occura  Some- 
times we  have  merely  a  second  kind  of  naked  fruit,  but  there 
are  other  cases  also  where  there  is  a  regular  sporangium. 
Such  observations  are,  however,  in  their  in&ncy ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  such  a  regular  gradation  from  the  humblest  mould 
to  the  noblest  Agaric,  that  I  cannot  induce  myself  to 
regard  the  sporangium  as  the  higher  fruit,  and  the  spores  as 
subordinate,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many 
SphcericB  such  a  condition  holds  good.  The  naked  spore, 
indeed,  being  the  normal  fruit  of  the  noblest  Fungi,  must  be 
r^arded  as  indicative  of  higher  station,  even  though  the  asci- 
gerons form,  considered  simply  as  fruit,  be  supposed  to  have 
the  greater  dignity.  It  will  be  seen,  again,  when  we  get  to 
higher  Fungi,  that  we  have  occasionally  spores  inclosed  in 
cysts,  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  affinity. 

316.  The  species  contained  in  the  division  Hyphomycetes^ 
consist  of  Fungi  which,  like  Mucormi,  are  known  under  the 
common  name  of  moulds.  All  organised  matter  is  soon  com- 
pelled by  their  agency  to  undergo  chemical  change,  or  when 
chemical  change  has  taken  place  supplies  a  fitting  matrix  for 
their  development  The  common  blue  mould  of  cheese,  the 
brick  red' cheese  mould,  and  the  scarlet  or  orange  strata  which 
grow  on  tubers  or  roots  stored  up  for  use,  when  commencing 
to  decay,  are  familiar  examples.  Nothing,  however,  escapes 
their  ravages.  The  silk  or  doth  stored  up  in  our  wardrobes, 
the  meal  and  sugar  of  our  kitchens,  nay,  the  very  glass  of  our 
windows,  suffer  in  greater  or  in  less  degree.  In  a  few  cases,  as 
in  cheese,  their  growth  is  encouraged,  and  steps  are  even 
taken  to  inoculate  untainted  cheeses ;  but  in  other  instances 
they  are  a  destructive  poison,  unless,  indeed,  the  evil  effects 
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a.  Aspergillus  glaucus^  with  its  echinolate  spores. 
6.  AspergxUuM  cbtbiuiy  Corda,  with  the  processes  from  which  the  neck- 
laces of  spores  arise. 

c.  Penicillium  armeniacum,  Berk.,  with  its  elliptic  spores  connected 
by  little  processes. 

d.  Sepedonium  mycophUum, 

e.  Hdmimthosporium  nodosuniy  Berk,  and  Cart.     Sent  from  South 
Carolina,  on  Eleusine  Indieo^  by  Bey.  M.  A.  Curtis. 

/.  Spore  of  H,  ffofmantU,  Berk,  and  Curt.      From  specimens  on 
Sporobclus  Indicus,    Sent  by  Rev.  M.  A.  Curtis. 
g.  Tip  of  thread  of  Zygodesmus  fuscusy  with  its  echinulate  spores. 
All  more  or  less  magnified. 

which  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  certain  mouldy  provisions 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  decomposition  of  the  matrix,  rather 
than  to  the  mould  itsel£  Some  of  the  species  are  developed 
with  extreme  rapidity,  and  a  few  years  since,  when  the  barrack 
bread  was  so  much  affected  at  Paris  by  a  species  of  PenicUr 
Uwniy  a  very  few  hours  were  sufficient  for  its  development^ 
and  the  mould  was  in  active  growth  almost  before  the  bread 
was  cold.  Indeed,  it  was  proved  satisfisu^rily  that  the  spores 
of  this  species  are  capable  of  enduring  a  temperatmre  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  without  losing  their  power  of 
germination.  Such  facts,  then,  are  no  proof  of  spontaneous  or 
equivocal  generation.  Dutrochet  found,  indeed,  that  the 
chemical  nature  of  substances  had  great  influence  on  the  species 
which  grow  upon  them,  and  that  albumen  was  almost  a  per- 
fective preventive.     This,  however,  is  simply  in  accordance 
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with  £su^  relative  to  the  distributioQ  of  Fheenogams  over  the 
surface  of  the  eartL  The  chemical  composition  of  the  soil 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  distribution.  The  occurrence 
of  moulds  in  closed  cavities  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  spores  or  other  reproductive  bodies  insin- 
tiate  themselves  in  the  most  deeply  seated  tissues.  Dutrochet 
professes  to  have  seen  milk  globules  changed  into  the  spores 
of  moulds,  or  at  any  rate  developed  into  moulds.  Certain  it 
is,  that  when  milk  is  arrested  for  a  long  time  in  the  udder  of 
the  cow,*  and  forms  dots  there,  moulds  are  frequently 
found,  and  that  they  find  their  way  into  cavities  which  are 
almost  closed  to  external  influences,  as  in  the  urinary  bladder 
of  man,  and  that  under  more  than  one  form.  Such  anomalies 
may  at  first  surprise  us,  but  they  may,  nevertheless,  admit  of 
explanation,  as  the  presence  of  the  larvae  of  Tapeworms  in 
deep-seated  organs,  and  even  in  the  brain,  which  was  so  long 
a  stumbling-block  of  science.  On  surfaces  freely  exposed  to 
the  air,  as  the  pulmonary  cavity,  or  oommimicating  with  it 
occasionally,  as  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  they  are  not  imfre- 
quently  developed,  under  peculiar  conditions  of  disease. 

816.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  qualities  possessed  by 
certain  moulds  is  the  power  they  have  of  producing  or  accele- 
rating fermentation.  Yeast  is^  in  &ct,  nothing  more  than  a 
peculiar  condition  of  a  species  of  PenicUUv/m^  which  is  capa- 
ble of  almost  endless  propagation,  without  ever  bearing  perfect 
fruit  Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  structure 
of  yeast  globules  is  different  from  that  of  ordinary  moulds,  but 
without  success."!*  I*  appears  that  wherever  exosmose  and 
endosmose  tlEkke  place,  there  is  chemical  action ;  and  thus, 
when  yeast  is  mixed  with  any  saccharine  matter,  a  multitude 
of  points  are  presented  at  which  an  active  interchange  is  going 
on  between  the  contents  of  the  globules  and  the  external  fluid, 
and  at  which  chemical  action  can  take  place.  The  process  is 
only  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  the  ferment,  or  rather  the 
fermentation  is  regulated,  and  the  putrefactive  and  acetous 
fermentation  which  might  otherwise  be  established,  effectually 

♦  Tarpin,  M6moire8  du  Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  1840. 
t  See  Article  "  Yeast,"  in  Morton^s  Encyclopaedia. 
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controlled.  Under  proper  conditions  of  temperature,  the 
acetic  fermentation  will  l^e  place  on  the  application  of  yeasty 
but  not  so  surely  or  speedily  as  by  the  myceliimi  of  the  Peni- 
cillium,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Vinegar  plants 
a  filamentous  condition  instead  of  a  vesicular. 

317.  The  production  of  yeast  depends  upon  the  extreme 
facility  with  which  moulds  adapt  themselves  to  peculiar  cir- 
ciunstance&  The  proper  position  of  such  moulds  is  upon 
the  sur&ce  of  decaying  substances;  but  several  species  are 
capable  of  sustaining  life  when  completely  immerged.  In  such 
a  condition  they  cannot  produce  any  real  fruit,  but  they  are 
propagated  by  means  of  shoots  from  the  mycelium.  Sub- 
stances, which  would  prove  fatal  to  many  other  vegetables,  as 
solutions  of  arsenic,  opium,  and  many  other  poisonous  chemical 
substances,  do  not  prevent  the  growth  of  moulds.  One  form 
proves  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  electrotyping,  being  deve- 
loped in  the  solution  of  copper  used  in  that  process,  and 
becoming  itself  eventually  thoroughly  electrotyped.  Under 
such  circumstances,  they  have  the  power  of  separating  the 
metal  or  other  noxious  principle,  while  they  avail  themselves 
of  any  nutritive  matter  with  which  it  may  be  combined. 
These  fluid-bom  states  of  PenicUUum,  and  other  more  or 
less  allied  MyceUa,  are  often  regarded  as  AlgsB,  but  they  have 
no  aflSnity  with  those  vegetable  productiona 

318.  One  genus  of  moulds  was  long  considered  as  peculiarly 
destructive  to  living  vegetable  tissues,  and  the  grape  mildew, 
peach  mildew,  blanc  de  rosier,  &a,  are  all  attributable  to  it ; 
but  it  has  already  been  shown  that  these  supposed  species  of 
Oidium  are  not  true  moulds,  but  merely  states  of  different 
species  of  Erysiphe.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case  with  that 
class  of  moulds  which  belong  to  the  old  genus  Botrytis,  or  to 
Corda's  genus  or  subgenus,  whichever  may  be  the  more  correct 
term,  Peronoapora,  These  moulds  run,  by  means  of  their  my- 
celium, amongst  the  loose  tissue  of  the  leaves,  and  at  length 
protrude  fertile  branches  through  the  stomatea  Tulasne, 
Caspary,  and  others,  have  lately  discovered  that  there  is 
another  form  of  firuit^  with  far  more  complicated  and  larger 
spores  developed  at  the  base  of  the  fronds.    The  genus  Arto- 
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1/rogu8  of  Montagne  veiy  probably  includes  such  forms  of 
fruit  But  not  only  are  they  destructiye  to  vegetable  tissuea 
Where  they  penetrate  into  the  intimate  organs^  as  in  the  case 
of  the  silkworm  and  several  other  insects,  they  soon  produce 
death.  The  muscardine,  which  is  caused  by  Sotrytia  BaasicunOy 
is  capable  of  being  propagated  by  inoculation,  or  even  without 
any  injury  of  the  tissues  the  mere  act  of  rubbing  a  few  spores 
upon  the  body  is  sufiQcient  to  propagate  the  disease. 

319.  Moulds  are  peculiarly  cosmopolitea  The  species,  how- 
ever, of  tropical  countries  have  at  present  been  little  studied, 
but  the  commoner  forms  are  found  over  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  globe.  The  parasitic  species  of  Botrytis  attain  their 
bighest  perfection  in  America^  as  Botrytis  vUicola,  Amongst 
the  black  moulds  some  genera^  as  Ccmipsotrichum,  seem  ex- 
clusively tropical,  and  fine  forms  occur  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  United  States^  but  some  of  these  may  stiU  turn  up  in 
Europe,  for  one  at  least  of  the  nobler  species  of  Septanema, 
which  are  produced  in  North  America^  has  been  found  in  great 
perfection  in  Great  Britain.  Tropical  leaves  support  a  few 
species  besides  those  mentioned,  not,  however,  in  general 
remarkable  for  beauty  or  peculiarity  of  structure,  winch  do 
not  occur  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants  of  temperate  dimatea 
Amongst  the  higher  forms  which  present  something  like  an 
hymenium,  as  StUbum,  a  few  species  affect  tropical  climes ; 
but  if  S.  laterUiv/m  and  cimm4jJ)a/ri/rmm  and  one  or  two  less 
pommon  species,  are  the  ornament  of  tropical  woods,  we  have, 
by  way  of  compensation,  8.  a/u/rcmtiacii/nty  Bab.  Till  these 
more  obscure  and  minute  Fungi  shall  have  been  well  worked 
out,  it  is  impossible  to  come  at  any  correct  estimation  of  their 
comparative  frequency  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
6phere& 

320.  Few  more  beautiful  objects  are  afforded  for  the  micro- 
scope, the  elegance  of  which  may  be  best  estimated  from  an 
inspection  of  the  beautiful  figures  in  Corda's  Pracht-Flora. 
Unfortunately,  however,  they  are  rather  difficult  of  observation 
from  the  quantity  of  air  which  they  retain  amongst  their 
branches,  and  their  spores  are  often  so  loosely  attached  that 
the  slightest  motion,  or  even  the  action  of  the  water  in  which 
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they  are  immersed,  is  sufiQcient  to  displace  them.  With  everjr 
drawback,  however,  they  still  afford  much  interest  with  ordi- 
nary powers  of  manipulatioa 

321.  It  was  stated  above,  that  moulds  have  a  singular 
£Eunlity  of  adapting  themselves  to  particular  circumstances ;  but 
not  only  do  changes  take  place  when  they  are  immersed  in 
fluid,  but  the  degree  of  moisture  to  which  they  are  exposed 
has  a  marked  influence  upon  their  development,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  an  absence  of  a  free  current  of  air. 
Under  circumstances  where  the  moisture  is  too  great  for 
normal  development,  two  changes  take  place.  In  one  the 
mycelium,  though  at  first  apparently  in  its  normal  condi* 
tion,  soon  ceases  to  grow  externally,  and  forms  within  a  com- 
pact cellular  mass,  which  is  at  length  entirely  exposed  by  the 
gradual  disappearing  of  the  floccose  threads,  forming,  in  &ct, 
what  are  conmioidy  called  species  of  the  genus  Sderotium  ;  in 
the  other  case,  not  oidy  is  the  mycelium  developed,  but  the 
fertUe  threads  appear  and  produce  fruit,  though  under  a  different 
form  from  the  normal  condition  of  the  plant,  transforming,  for 
instance,  the  genus  PenicHUum  into  Coremium,  Blastotrir 
chv/m  Confervoidea,  Corda,  is  probably  a  state  of  some  Dae- 
tyUum,  as  Dactylvwm  roaeum  {Trichothecium  roeeum  of 
authors).  At  any  rate,  it  has  not  the  air  of  a  normal  plants 
and  is  scarcely  separable  as  a  genus,  if  it  were  from  Doc- 
tylium, 

322.  Their  distinctive  characters  depend  upon  differences  of 
ramification,  of  carbonization,  and  of  the  more  or  less  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  spores,  which  may  be  either  simple  or 
variously  septate.  There  is  often  a  distinct  mycelium,  called 
an  HyphasmoL,  from  which  arises  a  forest  of  fertile  threads ; 
but  the  floccose  creeping  mycelium  may  be  reduced  to  a 
few  cells,  and  the  fertile  threads  to  mere  points  on  the 
mycelium. 

323.  Traces  of  moulds  occur  occasionally  in  the  cells  of 
fossil  woods,  or  at  least  threads  which  are  not  referrible  to  any 
other  known  phenomena  of  vegetable  organisation ;  but  if  the 
nature  of  these  is  doubtful,  there  is  no  uncertainty  whatever 
about  the  occurrence  of  at  least  two  genera  in  Amber,  a  sub- 
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stance  which  is  well  known  to  belong  to  formations  older  than 
the  present  condition  of  the  eartL  One  of  these  is  little  dif- 
ferent from  our  common  PenicUlium;  and  the  other  ap- 
proaches the  genus  Corethropia,  Cda.*  Traces  of  other 
genera  also  occur,  as  it  is  almost  certain  they  would,  if 
moulds  were  in  existence  when  the  pines,  which  produced  the 
amber,  were  flourishing,  as  the  resin  to  which  the  amber  is 
due,  would  entrap  minute  substances  floating  about  in  the  air, 
and  a  few  seconds  after  embalm  them,  exactly  as  is  the  case 
with  gum,  which  incloses  the  spores  and  threads  of  many 
species  and  genera  of  Fungi,  which  did  not  originate  within 
their  substance.  A  fragment,  for  instance,  of  the  gum  of 
Ceraaus  seroHna  exhibited  the  spores  of  a  Pestcdozzia  and 
Hypoocylon,  and  more  would,  doubtless,  have  been  found,  had 
the  examination  been  imdertaken  with  the  especial  view  of 
detecting  such  mattera  Moulds  occur  abimdantly  in  the 
apricot  or  cherry  gum  of  our  country. -f*  Sclerotia  are  formed 
also  at  the  expense  of  the  genus  Mucor,  as  was  proved  by 
myself  and  Mr.  Hoffman,  by  causing  a  Sclerotium  to  germinate 
in  a  drop  of  water,  surroimded  by  a  pellicle  of  air,  into  which 
the  fertile  shoots  could  protruda  In  a  single  species,  Spori- 
deamiti/m  pa/mdoccum,  Corda  observed  spiral  tissue  in  the 
cells  which  constitute  the  spores,  like  that  which  occurs  in 
the  aerial  roots  of  orchids,  in  anthers,  &c.,  only  on  a  very 
small  scale. 

•  See  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist,  N.S.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  380.  What  is  figured  there 
as  a  species  of  Streptothrix^  is  probably  not  organic,  but  due  to  the 
motion  of  bubbles  of  air  in  a  highly  resisting  medium. 

t  Qum  tragacanth,  which  occurs  in  €he  form  of  tendrils  and  of  flakes, 
is  certainly  organised,  as  described  and  figured  by  KUtzing.  Both  ex- 
hibit large  rounded  sacs,  consisting  of  several  coats,  indoeing  a  cavity 
containing  starch  granules.  The  walls  of  the  sacs  are  composed  of  cel- 
lulose. Intermixed  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  mycelium.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  belieye  that  the  production  is  allied  to 
Fungi.  For  a  fuller  account,  see  Gard.  Chron.,  1855,  under  Vegetable 
Pathology,  No.  65,  where  information  will  also  be  found  about  the 
occurrence  of  Fungi  in  gum. 
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1.  Sepedonieif  Fr. — ^Fertile  threads  scarcely  distinct 
from  the  mycelium.  Spores  very 
abnndant 

S.  Mucedines,  Fr. — Fertile  threads  very  distinct, 
mostly  white  or  coloured.  Spores 
mostly  simple,  scattered  or  collected 
in  heads. 

3.  DemcUieif  Fr. — Fertile  threads  dark,  carbonised. 
Spores  often  compound  and  cellular. 


4.  StUhaceiy   Berk. — Stem    or    stroma   compound. 

Mass  of  spores  moist,  diffluent. 

5.  Isariaceif  Cda. — Stem    or     stroma     compound. 

Spores  dry,  volatile. 


1.  Sepedoniei,  Fr. 

Mycelium  predominant  Spores  either  arising  immediately 
from  the  mycelimn,  or  from  very  short  fertile  threads,  some- 
times small,  but  large  in  the  more  typical  species. 

324.  These  Fungi  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  species  in 
which  the  spores  are  highly  developed,  while  the  fertile  threads 
are  much  reduced  The  more  typical  are  constantly  parasitic  on 
the  larger  Fungi,  as  Agarics,  HdveUce,  and  PezizcBy  while  others 
affect  decaying  fruits ;  the  less  typical,  if  all  are  really  allied, 
occur  on  various  substances.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  meet  with  decaying  Boleti  in  woods,  white  with  mycelium, 
but  within  yellow,  from  the  multitude  'of  globose  echinulate 
spores,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  of  Sepedoniv/nt 
mycophilum.  Helvetia  leucophcea  is  often  covered  with  a 
rose-coloured  bloom,  consisting  of  the  large  and  curious  spores 
of  Mycogone  rosea;  a  brownish  powder,  with  differently 
shaped  spores,  affects  a  Peziza,  Mycogone  cervi/aa;  while 
another,  Sepedonioid  (Asterophora  PezizcB)y  with  curious 
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vesicular  spores,  caUing  to  remembrance  those  of  Polycyatia, 
has  been  foimd  by  Corda  on  Peziza  labeUurriy  Bull  The 
genus  NyctaUa  is  so  completely  metamorphosed  externally 
by  the  stellate  spores  of  Aaterophoray  that  the  true  nature  of 
the  matrix  was  long  overlooked,  and  the  gills  or  veins  which 
form  the  hymenium,  and  which  even  in  specimens  infested 
with  the  Asterophora  produce  perfect  fruit,  were  supposed  to 
be  mere  representatives  of  an  hymenium  which  was  always 
destitute  of  fructification.  But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
curious  is  a  species  which  occurs,  not  unfrequently,  in  imported 
Spanish  Chesnuts  (Fig.  69,  a).     The  white  substance  of  the 


Fig  69. 

a.  Acrospeira  mdrabilis,  Berk,  and  Broome,  sho-wing  the  origin  of  the 
sporee,  from  the  second  joint  of  the  spiral  fertile  threads. 

6.  Papidaspora  sepedonioides,  Preuss,  showing  the  young  receptacle 
above,  and  mature  spore  below. 

e.  Ravendia  IncUca,  Berk.  From  specimens  on  Acacia,  gathered  in 
Behar,  by  Dr.  Hooker. 

d.  Bavendia  glandulaformis.  Berk,  and  Curt.  From  S.  Carolina, 
on  Detmodivm,    All  magnified. 

two  large  cotyledons  is  completely  traversed  and  altered  in 
texture  by  the  mycelium  of  the  mould,  while  a  few  fertile 
threads  are  produced  in  the  free  space  between  the  cotyledons. 
If  a  slice  of  the  diseased  cotyledon  be  placed  on  damp  soil 
under  a  bell  glass,  in  two  or  three  days  the  threads  are  beau- 
tiftilly  developed,  and  exhibit  imder  the  microscope  a  very 
20 
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curious  condition.  The  tips  of  the  fertile  ramuli  are  curled 
into  a  Uttle  spiral,  which  after  a  time  consists  of  about  three 
articulations.  All  of  these  swell,  but  the  second  the  most, 
so  as  to  appear  to  be  supported  at  its  base  by  the  other  two. 
The  integument  becomes  slightly  rough,  and  at  length  strongly 
granulated,  like  the  spore  of  a  Oenea,  and  eventually,  in  some 
cases,  a  second  spore  is  added  at  the  tip.  The  genus  Zygo- 
deamua  deserves  notice,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  its 
threada  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  species  may  be  condi- 
tions of  certain  Thelephoroid  Fimgi,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  this  is  the  case.  The  mycelium,  which  is  always 
well  developed,  and  creeps  extensively,  is  remarkable  for  its 
threads,  being  frequently  very  deeply  constricted  on  one  side 
only,  so  as  to  look  like  an  imperfect  articulation  (Fig.  68,  g). 
Several  species  occur  in  this  country,  and  more  than  one  in 
South  Carolina.  I  have  never  seen  the  mycelium  of  any  well- 
ascertained  Thelephoroid  present  similar  constrictions. 

325.  Corda  considers  one  or  two  of  the  genera  of  this  tribe 
as  parasitic  upon  other  moulds,  and  in  consequence  associated 
them  with  such  Fungi  as  Uredo,  an  association  quite  marvel- 
lous in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  had  studied  and  accurately 
figured  so  many  FungL  Sepedonium  mycophUum^  at  least, 
is  very  widely  diffused,  and,  probably,  accompanies  the  genus 
Boletus  everywhere.  I  have  specimens  firom  the  Himalayas 
and  the  Swan  River. 

2.   MUCEDINES,  iV. 

Mycelium  generally  abimdant,  giving  off  erect  fertile  threads, 
on  which  the  naked,  mostiy  simple,  spores  are  scattered,  or 
collected  into  little  heads,  sometimes  forming  simple  or 
branched  moniliform  threads.  Fruit  sometimes  double,  the 
second  fruit  consisting  of  a  large  encysted  spore  of  a  perithe- 
cium  containing  asci  with  sporidia,  or  a  sporidiferous  Cjrst 

326.  This  division  comprises  a  great  portion  of  those  pro- 
ductions which  are  known  by  the  name  of  moulds,  with  the 
exception  of  the  true  Mucora,  which  are  separated  firom  them 
rather  by  structure  than  by  external  aspect.  The  species  are, 
for  the  most  part,  pure  white,  or  assume  bright  and  pure  tints; 
a  few  only,  as  the  common  species  of  Polyactis,  which  are 
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abundant  everywhere,  make  a  slight  approach  to  the  brown 
or  cineTeoiis  tint,  which  in  its  extreme  condition  indicates  the 
group  which  follows ;  a  group,  even  to  the  external  eye,  most 
evidently  distinct      As  in  the  former  tribe  the  spores  and 
myceliuin  were  the  grand  object  of  development,  here  the 
fertile  threads,  with  their  fruit-bearing  apparatus,  have  decidedly 
the  pre-eminence.     In  the  genus  Botrytis,  with  its   various 
sub-genera,   the  fertile  threads  are  rarely  simple,   and  the 
ramifications  frequently  beautifully  regular  and  highly  curious. 
The  spores  are  often  large  in  proportion,  but  simple.     There 
is  no  tendency  in  the  higher  species  to  form  any  compact  head, 
though  the  fructifying  ramuli  are  decidedly  collected  into  a 
distinct  truss.     In  PemdUiuray  the  spores  are  no  longer  soli- 
tary, but  necklaces  of  greater  or  less  length,  consisting  fre- 
quently of  very  numerous  spores,  cover  the  tips  of  the  fertile 
ramuli     In  AspergUhis  (Fig.  68,  a,  6),  as  in  PenicUlium 
(Fig.  68,  c),  the  reproductive  bodies  are  arranged  in  threads, 
but  all  the  fertile  threads  are  crowded  into  one  more  or  less 
compact*  globose  body,   so  as  to  form  little  powder  pufiFa 
In  other  instances,  the  branches  are  symmetrically  arranged 
in  whorls,  sometimes  so  short  as  to  be  mere  points  on  which 
the  spores  are  seated,  offering  a  most  el^ant  appearance,  com- 
parable with  that  of  Bairackosperrmum.     In  one  of  these  the 
spores  are  septate,  and  in  Dactylium  the  articulations  are 
sometimes  numerous. 

827.  Their  habits  are  as  various  as  their  external  characters. 
The  most  inaccessible  cavities  are  not  free  from  their  presence, 
and  they  occur  on  living  structures,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
in  a  state  of  decay.  This  true  parasitism  of  some  of  the  species 
renders  them,  like  other  real  parasites,  capable  of  producing 
material  injury  where  they  occur  in  any  abimdance.  Unwilling 
as  the  scientific  world  has  been  to  allow  the  agency  of  Fungi 
in  the  potato  murrain,  as  regards  that,  as  well  as  the  grape 
mildew,  there  are  few  dissentient  voices  now,  amongst  those 
who  understand  the  subject  .  The  myceUmn  flourishes  in  the 
large  intercellular  spaces  of  the  leaves,  but  penetrates  also  into 

•  The  heads  of  Aspergillus,  studded  with  sporophores  tipped  with  sterig- 
mata  (Fig.  68,  b),  are  analogaes,  but  not  homologues  of  an  hymeniom. 
20* 
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the  stem  and  tubers,  and  at  length  makes  its  way  either  to 
the  external  surface  or  some  free  cavity,  where  it  fructifies- 
Difficulties  may  occasionally  arise,  but  nothing  is  more  sure 
than  that  the  decay  of  the  leaves  and  stem  is  induced  entirely 
by  the  Botrytia  infesta/na.  In  a  damp  warm  day,  the  prepress 
of  the  disease  may  be  watched  with  ease,  and  the  parasite  may 
be  seen  spreading  rapidly  in  a  circle,  converting  all  in  its  way 
into  a  mass  of  decay.  As  regards  the  tubers,  there  is  often  a 
second  enemy,  Fuaispori/um  Solan%  which  is  equally  de- 
structive with  the  Botrytis;  and  according  as  the  two  are  sepa- 
rate or  combined,  difierent  appearances  arise.  A  host  of  other 
Fungi,  such  as  Acrostcdagmvs  cirmabarmus,  soon  make  their 
appearance,  but  these  are  consequences  of  the  disease,  not 
causes.  The  Ftisiaporium,  it  should  be  observed,  puts  on 
di£Ferent  forms  according  to  age  and  varying  condition.  Periola 
pvbeacens  is  but  a  form  of  it,  as  is  also  the  minute  Dactyli/um, 
which  so  often  grows  at  the  base  of  the  haulm.  Sometimes, 
again,  it  appears  as  an  obscure  Sporotrichurriy  and  in  some 
cases  produces  an  extreme  degree  of  hardness,  inducing  a 
condition  like  that  of  the  mummified  silkworms  (p.  309). 
Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  causes  rapid  and  loathsome 
decay,  especially  when  in  company  with  the  Botrytis.  The 
Botrytis  alone  in  general  taints  the  external  cells  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  lines,  but  does  not  produce  complete  decay.  On  the 
contrary,  the  buds  of  the  tubers  remain  peculiarly  active,  and 
will  produce  an  excellent  crop  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  one 
which  is  not  necessarily  diseased. 

328.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  species  agreeing  in  habit 
more  or  less  with  these  species  of  Botrytis  or  Perorvospora^ 
referred  to  the  genus  Oidium,  are  not  true  moulds;  but  there 
is  one,  at  least,  which  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  any  other 
genus,  which  forms  concentric  patches  on  apples,  pears,  plums, 
&a,  producing  very  rapid  decay,  which  deserves  notice,  viz., 
Oidium  fructigenv/m.  The  concentric  tufts  are  most  remark- 
able, showing  even  in  these  lower  Fimgi  a  habit  like  that  of 
larger  and  nobler  species,  which  causes  the  formation  of  what 
are  called  fairy  rings.  When  once  the  mycelium  of  this  species 
has  gained  possession,  the  decay  is  very  rapid,  and  this  oft;en 
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takes  place  while  the  fruit  is  still  hanging  on  the  branch.  It 
is  curious  that,  as  these  moulds  affect  the  living  tissues  of  plants, 
a  species  not  distantly  allied  should  be  no  less  destructive  to 
silkworms,  more  especially  in  the  larva  state,  though  the  pupa 
is  sometimes  affected  in  the  cocoona  Where  the  disease  has 
once  made  its  appearance,  nothing  will  arrest  it  except  the  most 
complete  sanatory  measures ;  every  part  must  be  well  washed 
with  chloride  of  lime  or  some  other  disinfecting  substance, 
which  can  act  effectually  on  the  spores,  and  a  new  stock  must 
be  procurod^from  an  uninfected  place.  Careful  ventilation 
and  extreme  cleanliness  are  undoubtedly  great  points  as  regards 
the  prevention  of  the  disease.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
whether  the  Fungus  which  attacks  flies  belongs  to  the  same 
genus.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  what  is  called  Sporendo- 
nefma  MvsccBy  is  merely  an  incipient  state  of  some  more  highly 
organised  Fungua 

329.  The  subject  of  fermentation  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. I  must,  however,  add  a  few  worda  Tliough  mycelium 
is  produced  in  fermenting  liquors  under  particular  circum- 
stances, the  appearance  called  ropiness  in  wine  is  not  due  to 
such  a  production.  It  arises  from  a  peculiar  state  of  fermenta- 
tion, in  which  lactic  acid  and  mannite  are  formed,  together 
with  a  mucilage  from  which  the  ropy  appearance  in  question 
arises.*  The  forms  assumed  by  the  secondary  fruit  of  Asper- 
giUus  gla/iwua,  Dactyliwm,  roseum,  and  the  parasitic  species 
of  Botrytia,  have  already  been  noticed.f  Papulceapoi^a  (Fig. 
69,  6),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  moulds,  produces  heads 
of  a  cellular  structure,  fix)m  the  centre  of  each  mesh  of  which 
an  oblong  spore  is  developed,  which  was  not  observed  by 
Preuss,  the  foimder  of  the  genus.    The  same  thing  occurs  in 

*  It  sometimes  happens  in  France,  that  dough  is  so  constantly  ropy 

in  certain  bakehouses,  that  they  become  worse  than  useless.    As  in  the 

-  case  of  Silkworms,  just  mentioned,  the  only  remedy  is  to  cleanse  the 

walls  thoroughly,  and  wash  them  with  some  substance  destructive  to 

Fungi. 

t  It  may  be  added  that  Caspary  finds  in  Bot  UmbeUiferarumy  instead 
of  the  large  solitary  encysted  spore,  vesicles  filled  with  minute  sporidia 
{Sporuiangia), 
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Rhopcdomyces*  a  closely  allied  genus.    In  this  case,  however, 
there  is  a  little  spicule  which  supports  the  spore. 

330.  Moulds  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  sufficient  to  sustain  their  growth.  They  are,  per- 
haps, capable  of  enduring  a  greater  range  of  temperature  than 
any  other  plants,  though  they  could  not  be  produced  in  tem- 
peratures at  which  some  AlgsB  flourisL  Species  are  seldom 
collected  by  travellers,  but  their  specimens  often  give  evident 
token  of  having  suffered  from  their  growth  in  the  act  of  drying. 
Aspergillua  glaucvs  is  esteemed  when  occurring  in  cheese ; 
but  with  this  exception  they  may  be  pronounced  as  miBchievous 
pests,  of  no  practical  use  to  man,  except  as  helping  in  the  work 
of  decomposition,  and  the  preparation  of  soil  for  new  growths. 

8.  Dematiei,  Fr. 

Mycelium  cellular  or  floccose,  mostly  sparing.  Fertile 
threads  erect,  in  general  more  or  less  carbonised,  and  conse- 
quently rigid.  Spores  scattered,  whorled,  or  collected  in  heads, 
often  large  and  septate. 

331.  As  the  last  tribe  was  distinguished  by  hyaline  threads 
of  various  colours,  so  the  present  is  known  by  its  dark  brown, 
approaching  to  black,  where  the  tint  is  deep.  It  is  rare  that 
the  tint  partakes  decidedly  of  red  as  in  (Edemiwm,  the  threads 
of  which  are  of  a  dark  purple  brown.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
tint  of  green,  verging  almost  always  on  olive.  In  a  few  cases 
only,  the  threads  are  hyaline  with  dark  seeda    The  distinction, 

*  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  N.S.,  vol.  vii.,  tab.  5.  Several  genera  occur,  in 
which  either  single  spores  or  necklaces  of  spores  are  produced  on 
such  spicules.  Rhinotrichum  is  an  excellent  example,  and  the  same 
structure  obtains  in  Stachylidium  diffuaumy  Fr.,  though  it  appears 
to  have  been  overlooked  (Fig.  71,  c).  The  fertile  branches  in  their 
young  state  are  cystiform.  Seven  spicules,  but  sometimes  a  less  or 
greater  quantity,  soon  appear  on  the  sur&ce,  which  swell  into  as  many 
new  cysts,  or  sometimes  by  division  into  twice  that  number,  covered 
with  a  second  more  numerous  set  of  obtuse  processes,  each  of  which 
supports  a  spore.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Botrytis  Bassiana  will 
eventually  prove  to  be  the  same  thing.  Moulds,  above  all  Fungi,  re- 
quire to  be  traced  from  an  early  period  to  ascertain  their  history  and 
true  structure.  I  am  unable  to  notice  every  singular  form  amongst 
these  productions,  as  the  volume,  were  I  to  do  so,  would  extend  far 
beyond  its  prescribed  limits. 
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though  depending  principally  on  colour,  is  so  natural,  that  a 
very  slight  practical  knowledge  is  at  once  suflScient  to  detect 
the  species  which  belong  to  the  section,  without  much  chance 
of  error.  The  myceUum  is  seldom  much  developed,  and  the 
fertile  threads,  which  in  some  species  are  highly  developed, 
and  generally  very  rigid,  are  in  others  reduced  almost  to  no- 
thing. In  these  cases  the  spores  are  larger,  and  the  species 
approach  those  of  the  next  order.  The  spores  differ  very 
greatly  even  in  the  same  genua  In  Hel/minthoaporiumy  for 
instance,  if  genera  are  to  be  founded  upon  the  spores  alone, 
there  would  be  materials  for  several  new  namea  In  a  few 
cases  they  are  simple  and  small,  but  in  general  they  are  highly 
developed.  In  many  species  they  are  greatly  elongated  with 
numerous  septa,  while  in  two  or  three  they  are  curved  into  regu- 
lar spirala  With  a  few  exceptions  they  grow  on  exposed  wood 
or  on  dead  vegetable  subtances;  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  as 
in  Sporoachiama,  Hdminthosporiv/m  appears  as  a  secondary 
form  of  fruit.  Cladosporium  herbarum  is  perhaps  the  com- 
monest of  all  Fungi,  and  is  produced  wherever  dead  vegetable 
matter,  not  too  highly  saturated  with  water,  is  exposed  to 
climatic  influences,  and  even  animal  structures  are  not  safe 
£rom  its  attacks ;  other  species  occur  in  tropical  countries.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  Cladotrichumy  the  fertile  threads  are  very 
highly  developed,  and  the  articulations  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed assume  very  curious  forms,  passing  gradually  into  spores. 
In  Sporocybe,  as  in  A  8pergiUu8,the  fertile  cells  are  crowded  into 
globose  heads,  crowning  the  threads  and  supporting  a  little  puff 
of  spores;  and  in  one  of  the  species  the  sporophores  are  swollen, 
and  the  spores  which  they  sustain  have  a  deciduous  episporium. 
Little  is  known  of  the  species  which  affect  other  parts  of  the  globe 
than  North  America,  Europe,  and  the  Mediterranean  coasta 
(Edemvum  and  Macro&porium  occur  in  New  Zealand,  and  I 
have  a  curious  new  genus  from  the  Deccan  (Fig.  71,  b).  The 
mildew  which  attacks  linen  is  often  due  to  Cladosporium, 

4  Stilbacei,  Berk 

Mycelium  floccose  or  cellular  ;  stem  or  receptacle  composed 
of  compacted  threads  or  cells,  the  tips  of  which  produce  minute 
diffluent  sporea 
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We  have  hitherto  considered  those  moulds  which 
possess  fertile  threads  consisting  of  a  single  cell,  or  a  single  row 
of  articulations.  We  have,  however,  shown  that  Goremi/wniy 
whose  stem  consists  of  a  compact  mass  of  threads,  is  merely  a 
concrete  Perdcillmi/ni.  We  come  now  to  those  Hyphomycetea 
in  which  the  stem  is  either  essentially  compound,  whether 
consisting  merely  of  an  agglomeration  of  threads,  or  of  threads 
so  closely  compacted  that  the  filamentous  structure  is  no  longer 
visible,  and  replaced  by  cells,  still  possessing,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  a  strictly  longitudinal  direction,  though  in  some 
cases,  as  in  Epicoccum,  there  is  no  such  disposition.  This 
genus  is,  however,  very  anomalous,  and  is  remarkaUe  for  its 
large,  often  compound  and  granulated  spores,  which  depart 
from  the  normal  character  of  the  triba* 

333.  In  some  cases,  as  in  VoluteUoy  the  short  compact  base, 
which  produces  a  little  bed  of  spores  much  after  the  manner 
of  an  HdotiuTn,  except  that  they  are  nated  instead  of  being 
contained  in  asci,  is  surrounded  by  a  delicate  firinge  of  hyaline 
bristles.  In  Stilbv/m  and  OoraUodendron,  we  have  a  first 
approach  in  perfect  Fimgi  to  Hymenomycetous  forms,  which 
were,  however,  shadowed  out  beforehand  by  the  spurious  genus 
Tvhermlaria,  from  some  forms  of  which  particular  species  of 
Stilbum  are  scarcely  distinguishable,  or  still  more  fiuntly  as 
an  analogue  in  Aspergillus.  The  species  assume  brilliant 
colours,  and  under  the  form  of  Stilbum  lateritium  and  S. 
{drmaba/m/rium  are  pretty  generally  distributed  in  warmer  dis- 
tricts. If  the  stem  of  such  species  be  reduced  to  a  mere  plane 
or  a  little  pulvinate  point,  we  have  at  once  such  genera  as 
Fusarium ;  and  if  CiUdopodium  be  compared  with  Volvr 
tdla,  we  see  at  once  the  propriety  of  such  a  notion,  for  the 
former  is  nothing  more  than  a  stipitate  Vol/utdla.  Some 
species  of  Stilbum  originate  in  the  inner  substance  of  the  bark, 
bursting  ultimately  through  the  external  strata.  With  the 
exception  of  Stilbv/m,  and  CoraUodendron,  the  genera  all 

•  The  mycelium  of  this  genus  b  often  of  a  deep  blood  red,  causing 
blood-stains  on  linen,  fruity  and  other  substances.  I  have  a  curious 
equally  abnormal  North  American  genus  CheiromyceSy  Berk,  and  Curt., 
which  on  a  cellular  bas0-t>oars  digitate  spores  (Fig.  70,  c). 
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belong  to  temperate  climea  Few,  however,  are  known  except 
those  which  belong  to  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  the  United 
States.     A  curious  Epicoccum  occurs  in  New  Zealand. 


Fig.  70. 

a.  Chondromyces  crocattis,  Berk.  a$id  Curt,  with  its  spores.  Both 
magnified.  From  specimens  on  a  decayed  gourd  from  South  Caro- 
lina. ' 

6.  StigmateUa  aurantiaca^  Berk,  and  Curt  From  specimens  on 
JSpharia  Hihucij  South  Carolina.    Magnified. 

c,  Cheiramyces  stellatusy  Berk  and  Curt. 

d.  Spores  of  ditto.  Both  magnified.  From  specimens  on  Sdrpus 
eriophortu,  sent  from  Pennsylvania  by  Dr.  Michener. 

334.  The  species  of  this  tribe  are  mostly  of  little  importance; 
but  one  of  them,  Fusarium  Mori*  is  the  pest  of  silk  gardens, 
destroying  the  leaves,  and  thus  reducing  materially  the  quan- 
tity of  food.  This  genus  is,  indeed,  referred  by  Montague  to 
Fusiaporiv/in;  but  it  seems  to  me  essentially  innato-erumpent, 
and  to  belong  to  a  higher  group  than  Fusisporium,  which  is 
one  of  the  Mucedinea,  approximating  closely  in  its  diffluent 
spores  to  StUbacei,  Fusarium  lateritium  is  destructive  to 
the  yoimg  twigs  of  many  trees,  but  perhaps  does  not  attack 
them  till  previously  diseased. 

•  This  is  Septoria  Mori  of  L6veill6,  from  whom  I  have  specimens. 
Accounts  will  be  found  in  Atti  del  Cong.  Sc.  di  Milano,  and  by  Turpin 
in  Ann.  de  la  Soo.  d'Hortic,  Paris,  vol,  20,  p.  329,  and  vol  22.  For 
these  references  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Montague. 
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5.   ISARIEI,  Fr. 

Common  receptacle  or  stem  compound.  Spores  terminating 
the  threads^or  cells,  pulverulent 

335.  An  approach  to  these  characters  was  made  by  Epicoc- 
cum  and  Cheiromyces,  while  Stilbum  already  shadowed  out 
some  of  the  clavate  Rymenomycetes.  The  last  tribe  of 
Hyphomycetea  approximates,  in  Anthima  and  Ceratium,  still 
more  closely  to  Rymenomycetes,  It  is,  in  fact,  diflScult  to  say 
in  what  these  genera  and  Pterula  differ  from  them  except  in 
being  less  compact,  though  laa'i'ia  is  more  decidedly  muce. 
dinous  in  its  aspect  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  as  to  the 
autonomy  of  the  species  which  grow  on  insects,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  some  other  species. 


Fig.  71. 

a,  Podo9porium  rigidum,  Schwein.  Magnified.  From  specimens  com- 
municated by  Rev.  M.  A.  Curtis,  from  South  Carolina. 

b,  Pleurohotrya  Indica,  Berk.  Magnified.  Gathered  at  Secun- 
derabad  ou  grass,  with  Sphceria  GraminiB^  by  Lieutenant  R  S. 
Berkeley. 

c.  Stachylidium  diffusum,  showing  the  early  stage  of  the  fertile  head, 
with  seven  spicules,  of  which  five  only  are  visible.  In  the  upper  figure 
these  spicules  are  forked,  to  make  two  fertile  cysts.  The  third  figure 
represents  three  fertile  cysts  covered  with  obtuse  processes,  one  or  two 
of  which  bear  spores. 

336.  Several  genera  which  find  their  proper  place  in  this 
highest  group,  and  the  last,  are,  in  fact,  compound  forms  of 
organisms  which  appeared  under  other  tribes.     Thus,  Oror 
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phium,  Pachnocybe,  Podosporiv/m,  Sclerographiwn,  &a,  are 
compound  Dematioids ;  Chondromycea  and  StigmateUa 
are  compound  Mucedinea;  Epicoccwmy  a  compound  Sepe- 
donioidy  &c. 

337.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  usually 
assigned  to  this  group  is  Ceratium,  which,  together  with  such 
species  as  lamia  Frieaii,  is  the  utmost  dignity  at  which 
Hyphomycetea  can  arrive,  if  they  are  not  really  Hymenomyce- 
tous.  Few  if  any  exotic  species  are  known,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  from  America,  and  Sderographium  rigidum, 
which  occurs  in  India.  Podoaporium,  however,  which  appears 
to  be  abundantly  developed  on  various  species  of  Ehtba,  is  not 
uncommon  in  South  Carolina  (Fig.  71,  a).  It  is  a  compound 
HdmiTUhoaporium.  Ceratium  has  been  found  in  Ceylon 
by  Mr.  Thwaites. 

IV.   CONIOMYCETES,  Fr. 

Mycelium  filamentous  or  vesicular,  often  obsolete;  fertile 
threads  mostly  short,  naked  or  surrounded  by  a  perithecium  ; 
spores  abundant,  often  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
plant,  though  sometimes  extremely  minute  and  multitudinou& 

338.  This  grand  division  is  distinguished  by  the  vast  predo- 
minance of  the  reproductive  bodies  over  the  rest  of  the  plant, 
if  not  in  size,  at  least  in  abundance,  and  from  the  ease  with 
which  in  general  they  fall  from  the  point  of  attachment,  in 
consequence  of  which,  as  the  name  implies,  they  have  a  dusty 
appearance,  and  often  soil  the  fingers  of  those  who  handle 
them.  The  researches  of  the  Messrs.  Tulasne  have  thrown 
immense  light  upon  them,  in  some  cases  with  scarcely  any 
anticipation  of  the  results,  in  others  confirmatory  of  conjectures 
before  thrown  out  by  authors,  like  Fries,  gifted  with  that  innate 
tact  which  divines  aflinities,  though  from  untoward  circum- 
stances it  has  not  the  power  of  proving  them.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  decided  perithecium  or  peridium,  in  others  there  is 
no  approach  to  such  an  organ,  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
in  very  nearly  allied  productions  it  may  be  either  present  or 
entirely  absent 

339.  There  are  three  principal  groups,  each  of  which  is, 
however,   again  divisible,   and  each  consisting  of  numerous 
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genera.  There  are,  first,  the  various  species  of  rust  and  mil- 
dew which  are  parasitic  upon  living  plants,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  analogous  to  the  brighter  coloured  moulda  These, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  are  separated  by  peculiar  characters 
from  all  other  FungL  They  were  long  despised  as  worthy  of 
little  scientific  notice,  though  recognised  as  the  cause  of  many 
of  the  diseases  to  which  our  cereals  are  subject^  and  are  now 
found  to  be  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  Fungi,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  views  of  Unger,  Turpin,  and  others,  are  decidedly 
as  distinct  plants  as  the  Phsenogamous  parasites.  Secondly, 
there  are  the  analogues  of  the  black  moulds  springing  at  once 
from  the  former  division  by  the  curious  genus  XeTiodochua, 
which  in  general  present  little  interest,  except  from  the  form 
of  their  spores ;  and,  thirdly,  there  are  the  analogues  of  the 
Sphcerice,  if,  indeed,  far  the  greater  portion  are  not  mere  second 
forms  of  fructification  of  various  Sphseriaceous  genera. 

340.  As  regards  the  first,  wherever  Phaenogams  occur,  they 
may  be  found  accompanying  them,  without  much  restriction 
as  to  climate.  Cereals  are  subject  to  the  same  parasites 
wherever  they  grow.  Barley,  for  instance,  on  the  hot  banks 
of  the  Soane,  is  infested  as  at  home  with  Ustilago  segetv/m; 
and  Puccinia  gra/rmnv/m  extends  as  fiur  south  as  New 
Zealand.  Cystopus  candidua  occurs  both  in  the  extreme 
north  and  south,  and  species  grow  in  Western  Thibet^  identical 
with  those  of  Europe.  As  there  are  few  natural  fiunilies  of 
plants  which  are  exempt  from  these  parasites,  and  species  are 
often  confined  to  a  particular  natural  order,  different  species 
may  be  expected  to  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  even 
taking  species  with  a  considerable  d^ee  of  latitude.  The 
curious  genus  Ravenelia  (Fig.  69,  c,  d)  has  at  present  been  dis- 
covered only  in  warmer  districts ;  but  while  under  one  form  it 
infests  the  different  species  of  Desmodium  in  South  Carolina^ 
under  another  it  is  abundant  on  Ahrus  and  Acacia  in  Behar. 
CronartiuTrij  which  affects  the  leaves  of  certain  plants  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  in  South  Carolina  and  Ohio  appears 
on  Thedtmi,  Quercud^  and  Comptcnia,  Peridermium,  which 
is  the  pest  of  pines  in  Europe,  under  a  different  species  is  no 
less  destructive  amongst  the  Himalayas;  and  it  occurs  in 
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South  Carolina  on  Ephedra.  While  RoesteUa  aflfects  under 
one  form  Pomaceous  plants  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  it 
reappears  at  the  Cape,  attacking  the  same  natural  order, 
and  at  Ceylon  several  species  occur  on  very  different  plants. 
The  curious  genus  Sa/rtvdlia  (Fig.  72,  a)  has  been  found  only 
in  Surinam.  The  great  requisite  for  their  growth  appears  to 
me  an  atmosphere  charged  with  moisture,  while  the  groimd 
itself  is  dry;  in  other  words,  a  damp  air  without  much  rain. 
A  constantly  dripping  country  is  certainly  not  fevourable  to 
their  growth,  nor,  indeed,  to  Fungi  in  general 

341.  The  species  of  the  second  group  are  no  less  widely 
diflused.  Little,  however,  is  known  of  tropical  species,  but 
Sporodeamium  Lepra/ria  accompanies  the  white  spruce  as 
far  as  its  branches  are  drifted  by  the  wavea  Such  obscure 
objects  seldom  engage  the  attention  of  travellers ;  but  New 
Zealand,  at  least,  is  not  without  them.  Dr.  Hooker,  who  neg- 
lected nothing  which  could  possibly  interest  the  naturalist,  did 
not  gather  any  species  among  the  Himalayaa  On  the  con- 
trary, they  abound  in  North  America,  and  a  species  was 
gathered  by  Darwin,  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  on  wood,  which 
had,  however,  been  evidently  carried  there  from  a  distance. 
As  regards  the  third  division,  wherever  Sphcerice  occur,  they 
are  their  constant  attendants,  but  they  are  also  found  apart 
from  that  genu&  I  have,  on  drifted  wood  from  Wellington 
Channel,  a  little  species  of  Phoma,  identical  with  one  which 
occurs  in  England,  on  exposed  wooden  palings,  with  indications 
of  another  species,  both,  I  think,  the  growth  of  the  spot  where 
they  were  found,  without  a  trace  of  true  ascigerous  FungL  In 
Auckland  Island  and  New  Zealand  a  few  species  occur,  and  if 
little  is  known  of  tropical  species  it  may  be  because  such  ob- 
jects are  little  attended  to.  The  dry  and  decaying  leaves  in 
such  countries  are  not,  however,  altogether  without  their 
speciea  I  have,  for  instance,  a  Pestcdozzia  from  Cuddapah, 
and  an  Uxoipula  from  Secunderabad. 

342.  As  regards  utility  little  can  be  said  of  these  Fungi, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  bane  of  Agriculturists,  and 
sometimes  destroy  all  his  hope.  The  Sorghv/m  of  hot  coim- 
tries,  and  the  maize  of  warm  districts,  are  not  less  surely  their 
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victims,  than  the  oats,  and  wheat,  and  barley,  and  rye,  of  tem- 
perate realms.  Though,  however,  they  reduce  materially  the 
returns  of  our  cornfields,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  directly 
destructive  to  life  like  the  Ergot  Bunted  wheat  often  forms  a 
very  large  proportion  in  flour,  and  is  used  more  especially  for 
the  manufacture  of  gingerbread,  in  which  the  colour  is  not  of 
much  consequence,  and  the  flavour  is  concealed.  In  any  case, 
however,  it  seems  to  be  eaten  with  impunity.  It  is  said  that 
in  reed-beds,  where  the  stems  are  affected  vrith  UstUago 
TyphoideSy  the  workmen  suffer  from  headache  and  other  bad 
symptoms,  in  consequence  of  inhaling  the  abundant  sporea 


Fig.  72. 

a.  Sartvellia  foveolata^  Berk,  and  Curt.  Spores  magnified.  From  a 
Surinam  specimen,  from  the  Schweinitzian  collection. 

b.  Spore  of  TiUetia  caries,  germinating  ahd  producing  spores  of  a 
second  order  at  the  tip  of  the  thread. 

c.  Spores  of  the  second  order  seen  separately.  The  two  figures  are 
from  my  Memoir  in  the  Journal  of  the  Hort.  Soa  (5f  London,  voL  ii^ 
p.  113, 1847. 

d.  Spore  of  the  third  order,  arising  irom  germination  of  spore  of 
second  order. 

e.  Spore  of  third  order  germinating. 

/.  Ditto,  producing  spore  of  fourth  order.  The  last  three  figures  are 
from  Tulasne^s  Memoir  in  Ajin.  d.  Sc.  Nat,  4  s6r.,  vol.  ii. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  characters  and  affinities  of 
the  principal  groups : 
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Caomacei.  —  Spores  subglobose,  rarely  veeiculai* ; 
simple,  or  if  formed  from  the  arti- 
culations of  the  fertile  threads  de- 
ciduous. 

Pucciniai. — Spores  mostly  oblong,  septate. 


Tondaoei, — Spores  more  or  less  moniliform, 
formed  by  the  rupture  of  the 
fertile  threads. 

Phragmotrichiacei,  —  Spores  arranged  in 
threada 

Mdanconiei. — Perithecium  manifestly  none. 

Sphteronemei. — Perithecium  present,  or  rudi- 
mentary. 


I 


1.  C^OKAOEI,  Corda. 

Mycelium  traversing  the  cells  of  living  plants,  mostly  deli- 
cate, giving  rise  to  very  short  or  obsolete  fertile  threads,  ter- 
minated by  single  or  concatenated,  very  rarely  vesicular  spores. 
Spores,  when  germinating,  producing  a  second  order  of  spores, 
and  these  occasionally  a  third,  &a     Pycnidia  not  infrequent. 

343.  We  commence  with  the  true  epiphytal  parasites  which 
are  so  abundantly  diffused  everywhera  The  more  they  are 
examined,  the  more  complicated  do  we  find  their  structura 
They  consist  essentially  of  proportionally  large  spores,  some- 
times bursting  through  their  outer  integument,  either  single 
or  forming  moniliform  threads,  arising  from  a  distinct  myce- 
lium, which  penetrates  the  tissues  of  the  matrix.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  in  many  species,  which  never  exhibit  the  spores 
under  the  form  of  necklaces,  new  spores  are  formed  at  the  tip 
of  the  old  sporophores  as  fast  as  the  old  spores  fall  off,  and 
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hence  arises  that  enormous  dusty  mass  of  spores  which  a  single 
individual  is  capable  of  producing.     They  affect  every  part  of 
the  plant  which  is  sufficiently  succulent  to  admit  of  the  pene- 
tration of  their  mycelium.     Not  only  the  leaves  and  stems;, 
but  the  flowers  themselves,  the  stamens,  anthers,  and  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  seed,  are  in  turn  affected.    There  are  two 
principal  groups,  those  in  which  the  spores  are  disposed  inde- 
finitely, and  those  in  which  they  form  distinct  sori,  covered 
merely  by  the  cuticle,  or  contained  in  a  distinct  ceUular 
envelope.     Those  species  which  infest  the  sexual  apparatus 
seldom  attack  the  leaves  or  other  organs ;  but  this  is  not  uni- 
versally the  case,  for  bunt,  which  seems  peculiarly  attached  to 
the  seed,  occurs  also  upon  the  stem  and  leaves;  and  this  is  the 
case,  too,  with  the  maize-smut     The  principal  colour  of  the 
smutty  Fungi,  which  constitute  the  first  group,  is  black  or 
brown,  and  shades  ver^g  on  black,  but  other  colours  also 
occur,  as  red,   lilac,  and  violet      In   one  fine  Himalayan 
species,  on  a  Polygonum,  the  bractes  are  expanded,  and 
assume  the  appearance  of  inflorescence ;  but  in  general  the 
effect  is  to  distort  and  disfigure  the  plants  on  which  they  grow, 
sometimes  destroying  the  texture  altogether,  and  sometimes 
leaving  only  a  few  of  the  harder  vascular  btmdles,  as  in  a 
species  which  affects  Oahnia  and  other  allied  plants  in  India 
and  New  Zealand,  or,  indeed,  our  own  U,  olivacea  on  Caricea 
In  Tilletia  the  epispore  is  remarkable  for  being  reticulated, 
and  while  in  The-caphora  the  spores  are  aggregated  or  com- 
poimd,  it  is  possible  that  in  Polycystia  the  external  vesicles 
may  be  mere  growths  of  the  epispore.     The  germination  of 
several  species  has  been  observed,  and  the  first  effect  is  like 
that  of  other  Fungi ;  but  in  many  species,  as  in  Coleosporium 
(Fig.  6,  6),  and  much  more  in  the  species  of  the  next  group, 
the  spores  germinate  at  definite  points,  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  poUen-grain&     The  sprouting  thread  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  secondary  membrane,  as  is  very  evident  in  Tilletia 
(Fig.  72,  6),  from  the  different  character  of  the  external  mem- 
brane.    In  fact,  in  its  first  stage,  it  is  precisely  that  of  a  fern. 
The  spores,  however,  after  all,  notwithstanding  their  analogy, 
are  not  immediate  means  of  propagation ;  they  are,  in  fact. 
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only  a  sort  of  prothalliis,  from  which  the  myoelium  grows^  pro- 
ducmg  at  the  tips  or  on  lateral  branchlets  bodies  of  various 
forms,  which  are  themselves  capable  of  germination,  and  im- 
mediately reproduce  the  species.  These  bodies  were,  I  believe, 
first  observed  by  myself  in  Tilletia  caries*  though  with  no- 
thing more  than  a  suspicion  of  their  real  character.  I  found 
that  whenever  the  spores  of  bunt  germinated  linear  or  fusiform 
bodies  were  generated,  which  ultimately  became  joined  after 
the  fashion  of  Zygnema  ;  and  Mr.  Broome  and  Thwaites,  on 
repeating  the  experiment  at  my  request,  obtained  the  same 
result  In  my  uncertainty  as  to  their  real  nature,  they  were 
described  and  figured  as  Fuaisporiwm  inoaculans  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,  under  the  word  Bunt  Ex- 
traneous bodies  were  then  detected  in  the  species  of  Podisomay 
but  without  any  clearer  notion  of  their  import  Messrs.  Tulasne, 
having  had  their  attention  called  to  the  dualism  which  pre- 
vails amongst  certain  Fungi,  ascertained  that  these  growths 
were  general  wherever  they  could  obtain  germination,  and 
that  the  bodies  produced  varied  extremely  in  form,  being 
sometimes  perfectly  globose,  sometimes  extremely  elongated. 
In  Podisoma  (Fig.  6,  a),  where  a  gelatinous  element  is  pre- 
sent, soldering  together  the  elongated  stems  with  their  spores 
into  a  gelatinous  msiss,  the  bodies  are  oblong  and  curved,  and 
resemble  closely  the  homologous  bodies  in  Tremellcu  In 
that  genus,  too,  there  is  an  approach  to  a  prothallus,  though,  if 
it  be  so  considered,  germination  does  not  take  place  at  the 
expense  of  the  secondary  membrane,  but  by  a  simple  extension 
of  the  outerf"  membrane  or  epispore.  To  add  to  the  resem^ 
blance  there  is  some  sort  of  definite  arrangement ;  besides  which, 
in  one  or  two  species  of  Daorymycea  the  prothallic  sporophores 
are  septate,  while  they  are  lobed  in  TremeUa.  In  some  cases 
the  true  frxdt  is  produced  only  at  a  late  period 

*  Journal  of  Hort.  Soc.,  1.  o.,  p.  112. 

t  This  structare  appeared  to  me  so  incomprehensible  when  I  pub- 
liflhed  my  Memoir  on  the  Hymenium,  that  I  did  not  yenture  to  figure 
it    My  original  sketch  is  still  in  existence,  and  accords  precisely  with 
Tnlasne's  observations  in  his  admirable  Memoir. 
21 
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344.  Organisms  filled  with  minute  spores  exist  in  several 
genera^  and  probably  will  be  discovered  hereafter  in  alL  Whe- 
ther they  are  only  analogues  of  male  organs,  or  really  such  in 
function,  remains  yet  to  be  proved.  The  elder  Sowerby  ex- 
pressly assigns  them  this  character  in  his  English  Fungi,  under 
tab.  410,  where  they  are  perhaps  figured  for  the  first  tima 

345.  In  some  instances,  as  in  Coleoaporiv/m,  there  are  two 
distinct  modes  of  finctification,  apart  from  the  forms  induced 
by  germination.  In  some  heaps  the  moniliform  threads  are 
resolved  into  spores  which  germinate  at  definite  points  (Fig. 
6, 6) ;  in  others  the  sori  are  more  solid,  and  the  threads  remain 
firm,  germinating  in  situ  at  indefinite  points,  and  producing 
very  much  the  same  combination  which  exists  in  Dacrymyces.* 
In  Cystopus  (the  white  rust  of  cabbages),  the  same  dualism 
exists,  one  form  as  before,  consisting  of  moniliform  threads, 
while  in  JEcidvu/m,,  which  has  also  disdns  of  spores,  there  is  but 
one  form  of  fruit  besides  the  spermatogonia  known  at  present 

346.  Many  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  £Eurm, 
as  rust,  smut,  and  bunt,  arise  from  Fungi  belonging  to 
this  tnbe.  The  surest  remedy  is  to  steep  the  seedgrain  in 
some  solution,  which  at  once  washes  off  a  porti<m  of  the  spores, 
and  poisons  the  rest  Many  remedies  have  been  proposed,  as 
simple  water,  salt,  lime,  sulphate  of  copper,  corroesive  sublimate, 
arsenia  The  best,  perhaps,  is  sulphate  of  soda  in  solution 
(Glauber's  salts),  dried  off  with  qmcklime.  The  lime  combines 
with  the  sulphur  to  form  sulphate  of  lime^  while  caustic  soda 
is  set  free.  Bunt  is  confined  to  wheat  or  nearly  so,  and  in 
consequence  wheat  is  generally  steeped ;  but  smut  is  so  un- 
common, or  so  little  feared,  that  oats  and  barley  are  seldom 
steeped.  A  bad  year,  however,  like  the  present^  sometimes 
oceurSy  which  shows  that  this  process  is  not  altogether  useless. 
There  was  a  loss  of  one  third  in  many  barley  crops  this  season. 
Bust  is  seldom  injurious  in  this  country,  but  it  is  formidable 
on  the  continent  One  form  of  rust  is  merely  the  infiEmt  state 
of  wheat  mildew,  which  comes  imder  the  following  section. 

*  Tulasne's  Memoirs,  in  tbe  3rd  and  4th  Series  of  the  Annales  des 
Sdenoes  Naturelles,  must  be  consulted  bj  those  who  wish  to  have  full 
details  on  these  matters,  for  which  I  have  not  room  here ;  and  also 
Bary,  Untersuchungen  Uber  die  Brandpilze,  Berlin,  1853. 
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347.  Besidos  the  UstilaginoiiB  species^  there  are  others 
whidii  grow  for  the  most  part  in  definite  tufts,  and  which  con- 
stitute the  old  genus  Uredo.  Some  of  these  are  brown,  but 
the  greater  part  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  inclining  often  to 
orange,  while  one  genus,  CystopuSy  has  spores  of  a  pure  white. 
It  is  amongst  these  that  the  larger  spores  occur,  which,  though 
often  abundant,  are  scarcely  ever  so  much  so  as  to  make  them 
disagreeable  objects  like  the  dusty  Ustilagos. 

348.  Most  of  the  genera  have  merely  the  cuticle  as  a  cover- 
ing ;  but  in  JScidmra  there  is  a  distinct  peridiiun,  consisting 
of  a  single  layer  of  closely  packed  cells,  which,  when  the  cuticle 
of  the  plant  bursts,  protrudes,  and  either  forms  an  irregular 
sac,  or  bursts  by  means  of  radiating  fissures,  the  lacini^  curl- 
ing back  and  presenting  an  el^;ant  object  for  the  microscope. 
In  some  cases  they   are   extremely  numerous   and  linear, 
in  others  they  adhere  above,  allowing  the  spores  to  pass  be- 
tween then),  as  through  the  wires  of  a  cage.     In  most  cases 
the  matrix  is  only  very  slightly  affected.     The  mycelium, 
indeed,  penetrates  into  and  between  the  tissues,  partially  ex- 
hausting them  or  oxydizing  the  chlorophyl,  so  that  the  leaves 
on  the  parts  opposed  to  the  pustules  exhibit  autmnnal  tint& 
Sometin^es,  however,  the  effect  is  most  extraordinary.     The 
JEcidmm  of  the  Elder  distorts  and  curls  the  stems  till  they 
appear  to  be  something  totally  different   from  the  original 
plant,  while  in  other  cases  large  gouty  swellings  appear,  or  the 
inflcHrescence  is  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  peduncles  alone 
remain  filled  with  reproductive  matter.     Those  species  of 
Ciseus  which  are  infested  with  smut,  have  thus  given  rise  to 
a  spiurious  Fhsenogamous  genus  in  ReUiquice  Hcbmkea/acB.  In 
other  instances,  the  change  is  considerable,  though  the  original 
outline   is   more   perfectly   preserved,  as  in  those  jflddia 
which  attack  the  leaves  of  different  species  of  Anemone.    In 
such  instances  the  leaves,  which  will  be  eventually  covered  with 
the  Fungus,  show  that  they  are  impregnated  with  its  mycelium 
a^  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance.     In  some  cases,  as  in 
bunt,  this  is  evident  from  the  peculiar  glaucous  aspect  assumed 
by  the  infected  stems. 

349.  One  genus,  Ra/veneUa  (Fig.  69,  c,  d),  still  requires  to  be 
21  * 
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noticed,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  in  the  group.  The 
spore  in  this  case  is  of  considerable  size,  and  evidently  reticu- 
lated, and  below  it,  either  free  or  in  contact  with  the  stem,  is 
a  circle  of  colourless  bags,  foreshadowing  a  more  complicated 
system  of  articulation  than  even  in  the  following  group.  The 
germination  of  these  has  not  at  present  been  observed  It  is 
probable  that  the  number  of  threads  to  which  the  spores  give 
rise  is  considerable. 

2.  PucoNLKi,  Berk 

Mycelium  traversing  the  cells  of  living  plants,  mostly  deli- 
cate, giving  rise  to  short  or  elongated  fertile  threads,  terminated 
by  more  or  less  elongated  septate  sporea  Spores,  when  ger- 
minating, producing  a  second  order  of  spores. 

350.  The  species  of  this  group  dififer  from  the  last  merely  in 
the  circumstance  of  their  spores  or  prothallus  being  more  com- 
plicated. The  circumstances  of  germination,  growth,  &c.,  are 
precisely  the  same,  and  require  but  littie  addition.  They  do 
not  in  general  distort  the  matrix  so  much,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  rich  golden  brown  hues,  which  in  some  is  exaggerated 
into  deep  bay.  In  some  cases,  as  in  a  beautifril  species  from 
South  Carolina,  a  granulated  episperm  separates  from  the  pro- 
thallus; and  in  the  singular  genus  SartveUia  (Fig.  72,  a), 
either  division  is  crowned  with  a  large  number  of  short  pro- 
cesses. One  circumstance  is  worthy  of  note,  that  more  than 
one  species  of  Puccmia  sometimes  occurs  in  the  same  pustule; 
but  not  only  is  this  the  case  ;  Uredmes  and  Puccirdce  very 
commonly  coexist.  In  Uredo  Imea/rie,  the  so-called  spores  are 
merely  the  early  stage  of  Puccinia  grarrmiis.  But  not  only 
are  these  species  ascribed  to  Uredo,  though  not  really  autono- 
mous, but  many  species  of  PuccvnAa  are  accompanied  by 
bodies  simulating  exactiy  those  of  Uredo,  though,  in  fact,  only 
secondary  forms  of  fruit.  This  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
genera  Aregma  and  Xenodochvs  (Fig.  73,  a,  6),  which  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  doubly  parasitic,  but  as  species  present- 
ing twofold  frnit  in  one  pustula  Such  considerations  will 
eventually  reduce  the  species  of  Uredo  to  a  great  extent ;  but 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  there  are  therefore  no  autonomous 
species  of  that  genua     Length  of  time  and  multiplied  observa- 
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tions  can  alone  clear  up  all  such  di£Sculties,  and  restrict  genera 
within  just  limita  The  prothallus  of  Pucdnia  sometimes 
exhibits  several  layers  in  the  epispore  (Fig.  73,  e),  a  circum- 
stance which  is  not  common  amongst  Fungi    Podiaoma  and 


Fig.  73, 

a.  Areffma  speciosum^  Fr.    From  South  Carolina. 

b.  Xenodochus  paradoxus, 

c.  Pucdnia  Amorphay   Curtis,  showing  the  deciduous  outer  coat. 
From  South  Carolina. 

d.  Triphragmium  degltibem,  Berk,  and  Curt.    From  Texas,  with  il» 
deciduous  coat. 

e.  Young  spores  of  an  unknown  Pucdnia.    From  South  Carolina, 
showing  the  numerous  layers  in  the  outer  coat. 

/.  Pucdnia  lateripes,  Berk,  and  Bavenel,  on  RueUia.   South  Carolina. 
All  more  or  less  magnified. 

OyTn/nosporcmgiuTn  are  merely  Puccmice  with  greatly  elon- 
gated stems,  and  the  addition  of  a  gelatinous  element  One 
singularity  about  them  is,  that  the  disc  from  which  they  spring 
produces  a  new  crop  year  after  year,  till  the  mother  plant 
is  exhausted  and  dies;  while  in  P.  macropvs  the  matrix 
swells  into  a  large  globular  mass,  having  the  appearance  of 
some  Echinus  divested  of  its  columnar  spines.  It  is  probable 
that  in  this  case  and  in  CyUot/riay  which  has  similar  habits,  the 
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mycelium  creeps  through  the  bark  bo  as  to  make  its  appear- 
ance again  in  a  new  spot  at  some  distance  from  the  original 
position ;  as  Dr.  Brown  suspects  may  be  the  case  with  some 
of  those  parasitic  plants  which  appear  from  the  bark  at  once^ 
under  the  guise  of  large  flowers,  without  any  save  rudimentary 
foliage.  In  neither  case,  however,  is  the  position  perfectly 
demonstrable,  though  highly  probable.  THphroffnmimi  is 
distinguished  from  Puccvnia  by  the  addition  <^  a  vertical 
septum  as  well  as  the  horizontal  one.  In  Aregma  the  cells  are 
greatly  multiplied,  and  the  stem  is  curiously  swollen  at  the 
base;  while  in  X&fvodochuaihQ  prothallusis  extended  so  much 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  ToruUiy  and  thus  to  depart 
from  the  typical  character.  The  germination  of  this  latter 
genus  has  not  been  observed ;  but  it  will,  in  all  probability, 
prove  similar  to  that  of  its  alliea 

351.  PvAxsvnAa  grami/riis  has  long  been  known  as  the  cause 
of  mildew  in  wheat,  a  plague  for  which  no  remedy  has  hitherto 
been  found.  Since  the  discovery  that  the  bodies  which 
were  supposed  by  Sir  J.  Banks  to  be  capsules^  are  merdy 
anticipations  of  the  true  spores,  and  that  germination  does  not 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  prothallus  is  ripe,  it  is  probable  that 
the  remedy  suggested  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Tycho  Wing, 
the  eminent  land-agent  of  the  Bedford  Level  Estates,  viz., 
to  allow  no  reeds  or  loose  grass  to  remain  in  the  ditches,  but 
to  dear  everything  away,  and  to  consume  it  at  once,  is  one 
of  the  most  effectual  As  the  spedes  which  attacks  reeds  and 
grass  is  to  all  appearance  the  same  with  that  of  the  wheats 
the  disease  may  be  propagated  in  the  spring  from  such  out- 
liera  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  desirable  that  the  stubble 
should  not  be  left  on  the  land  too  long,  and,  indeed,  long 
mowing  must  be  better  than  reaping.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  Puccvrdcej  the  Fungi  of  this  group  are  natives  of  tem- 
perate regions.  Aregma,  is  rare  in  Ammca,  but  there  is  one 
most  beautiful  spedes  which  may  vie  with  any  of  ours  (Fig. 
73,  a),  as  may  the  PodisoTna  macropua  with  our  native 
spedes.  Acalyptoapora^  Desm.,  is  perfectly  ft«e,  but  I  am 
not  certain  of  the  affinities  of  the  genus,  nor,  indeed,  whether 
it  is  a  true  Fungua 
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3.  ToRULACEi,  C(yrda, 

Mycelium  filamentous  or  cellular,  sparingly  produced ;  fer- 
tile threads  bearing  erect  moniliform  chams  of  spores ;  spores 
formed  by  the  deciduous  joints,  simple  or  articulate. 

352.  The  black  weather-stains  on  wooden  structures,  and  the 
velvety  or  sometimes  bristly  spots  which  so  often  meet  the 
inquirer's  eyes  on  stems  of  herbaceous  plants,  &a,  are  in  great 
part  attributable  to  this  group.     They  are  Fungi  in  which 


Fig.  74. 

a,  Sporoschtsma  mirabile,  Berk,  and  Br.  Threads  bursting  above 
and  discharging  the  triseptate  spores,  with  one  of  the  Helminthospo- 
roid  threads  and  spores  {HdmirUk.  baeiUiforme,  Mont.),  which  always 
aooompany  them.    Magnified. 

b,  Asdform  threads  of  Bloxamia  truncata,  Berk,  and  Br.,  with  a 
single  plant  at  the  base  sturounded  by  a  delicate  envelope  and  a  single 
spore  above. 

c,  Fhragmotrichum  ChaiUetiiy  thread  and  joint  From  Massachusetts. 
Magnified. 

there  is  no  trace  of  any  common  perithecium,  nor  even  of  an 
investing  cuticle ;  the  fertile  threads  are  reduced  in  general  to 
a  minimum,  and  the  fruit  composes  tas  the  greater  part  of  the 
plant.  In  many  cases  this  fruit  is  simple,  whether  growing  singly 
or  arranged  in  necklaces;  in  many,  again,  whether  single  or  con- 
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catenate,  there  are  many  septa.  Some  of  these  productions^ 
such  (ks  the  lower  Sparideamia  and  Coniotheomm,  are  scarcely 
autonomous,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  to  what  true 
species  they  belong.  The  constant  union  of  Sporoschimna  and 
an  Hdmiiithoaporvimiy  seems  to  point  to  dualism  (Fig.  74^  a). 
In  this  case  the  endochromes  of  the  threads  adhere  toge- 
ther in  little  packets,  and  escape  from  their  ruptured  ends 
exactly  as  in  some  species  of  Calothrix  and  oth^  allied  Algse. 
In  two  or  three  genera  the  spores  form  more  or  less  perfect 
spirala  /^jpi^ccea  is  the  only  one  which  affects  living  tissues.  It 
is  conmion  on  apples,  forming  the  black  specks  which  are  occa- 
sionally multiplied  so  much  as  to  make  them  imsaleabla  This 
genus  is,  however,  a  mere  degeneration  of  CZodEosporium,  a 
genus  which  has  several  truly  parasitic  forma  Few  of  the  species 
have  at  present  occurred  in  tropical  realms;  but  this  is  perhaps 
less  from  their  actual  absence  than  from  their  not  attracting 
notice.  Echindbotrys  has  been  sent  me  by  Lieut  Hobson 
from  Bombay;  and  as  it  seems  to  occur  on  the  threads  of 
several  Fungi,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  rather  of  the 
nature  of  pycnidia,  a  secondary  fruit,  than  an  autonomous 
plant  Though  I  have  often  found  it  in  England,  it  has  never 
been  in  such  a  state  as  to  afford  any  satisfactory  solution  of  its 
real  character.  One  of  the  most  obscure  species,  Sporidea- 
mium  Lepra/ria,  gave  occasion  to  some  observations  of  consi- 
derable interest  at  the  time,  as  making  it  probable  tiiat  Sir 
John  Franklin  8  party,  after  leaving  Beechy  Island,  had  gone 
in  the  direction  of  Wellington  Channel  The  details  will  be 
found  in  a  report  to  the  Admiralty,  on  some  fragments  of 
wood  picked  up  in  that  direction,  which  is  printed  in  Suther- 
land's Journal.*  The  course  actually  pursued  before  the  loss 
of  the  ships  is,  however,  still  as  obscure  as  ever,  and  the  infe- 
rences there  derived  may  still  be  true. 

4.  Phragmotbichucei,  Corda. 

Subcutaneous.  Perithecium  irreguljur  or  obsolete.  Spores 
generally  cellular  or  septate,  in  moniliform  threada 

353.  We  have  here  the  first  indication  of  a  perithecium, 

*  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  Baffin's  Bay  in  1850, 1851,  Hook.  Jounu, 
voL  v.,  p.  33. 
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except  so  far  as  it  ^aa  shadowed  out  in  JSddAfWffi  and  RcestelAa, 
In  Cystotricha  we  have  a  Torula  growing  from  a  sort  of  hyme- 
nium,  and  in  Bloxamia  we  have  a  Sporoschisma  (both  on  a 
reduced  scale)  in  the  same  position.  In  Pkragmotrichum  (Fig. 
74,  c),  the  spores  are  very  singular  in  form.  Seiridiv/m  may 
be  compared  with  AUerncuria.  PUidium  and  Eocdjpvla  are 
better,  perhaps,  placed  in  the  next  group.  Bloxamia  (Fig. 
74,  6)  is  curious,  because  the  disc  consists  of  close-packed 
threads  containing  quadrate  spores.  When  the  lid  of  the  peri- 
ihecium  falls  it  carries  with  it  the  tips  of  these  threads,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  then  exposed  The  evident  relation  between 
Bloxa/nda  and  Sporochisma,  as  well  as  many  peculiarities 
about  the  plant,  forbid  the  junction  of  the  former  with  Aaco- 
mycete8,  to  which  it  bears  a  close  analogy.  The  plant  is,  how- 
ever, very  minute,  and  requires  careful  examination.  It  should 
be  observed  that  there  are  several  genera  of  precisely  similar 
habit,  and  closely  agreeing  in  external  character,  so  as  to  make 
the  determination  in  some  measure  doubtful  without  actual 
microscopic  inspection.  How  far  these  may  be  distinct  auto- 
nomous plants,  for  one  of  them  at  leasts  Xylographa  pa/raUeUZy 
bears  perfect  asci,  must  be  left  to  future  observation.  Myxor- 
vnAa  is  remarkable  for  its  exposed  disc.  The  perithecium  or 
exdpulum,  for  perhaps  it  is  never  closed,  is  here  composed  of 
erect,  laterally  confluent  threads  whose  tips  are  free  and  obtuse. 
The  geographical  limits  of  the  genera  are  at  present  unknown. 
They  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  Europe  and  the  United 
Statea 

6.  Mblanooniei,  Corda. 

Mycelium  or  stroma  forming  a  distinct  cushion,  from  which 
the  fertile  threads  or  sporophores  spring;  spores  variou& 
Perithecium  wanting. 

354.  This  division  is  distinguished  by  its  abundant  spores, 
frequently  oozing  out  in  vast  quantities  from  the  receptacle, 
for  there  is  no  perithecium,  and  either  forming  black  stains 
round  the  orifice,  or  a  distinct  globule  or  tendril,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  mucilage  which  accompanies  them.  The 
spores  vary  very  greatly  in  appearance  and  character.  They 
may  exhibit  bright  tints  of  pure  red  and  yellow,  or  may  be 
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almost  jet-black,  with  all  sorts  of  intermediate  Bhade&  In 
some  they  are  extremely  minute  and  <^n  curved,  in  others 
they  are  large  and  variously  septate,  while  in  MyriocepJiaJ/wra 
they  are  seated  in  tufts  at  the  tips  of  long  filaments,  as  if  they 
were  so  many  miniature  PeniciUia.  In  Aaterosporium 
they  are  curiously  joined  at  the  base  so  as  to  form  little  stars 
or  caltrops. 

355.  Various,  however,  as  their  characters  are,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  a  larger  nimiber  of  the  supposed  species  is  not 
autonomoua  Mr.  Broome  and  myself  found  Sphaaria  vrvqui- 
Tujms  and  StUboapora  macrospora  produced  firom  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  cellular  matrix,  and  the  connection  between 
other  SphcericB  and  such  genera  as  MyriocephoMim  is  equally 
dear.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  there  are  no  autono- 
mous species.  They  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  productions 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  ;  and  some  of  them,  as  Myrioce- 
phahim,  descend  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
At  present  not  one  of  them  has  turned  up  in  New  Zealand, 
and  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  a  single  antarctic  species  in 
my  herbarium.  The  Fungi,  however,  of  New  Zealand  have  not 
been  half  explored,  and  as  the  same  rule  holds  good  amongst 
Cryptogams  as  Phsenc^ams,  that  genera  are  more  abundant 
in  proportion  than  species,  many  gaps  may  ultimately  be 
filled  up  which  will  extend  the  geographical  limits  of  soAie 
groups  of  Fungi,  at  present  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Bactridiy/m,  approaches  far  nearer  to 
the  Mucedinous  type  than  the  rest,  but  is  placed  here  on  ac- 
count of  its  resemblance  in  point  of  structure,  though  not  in 
colour,  to  Corynenm.  Nemaspora  oscillates  between  this 
and  the  following,  as  does  DisceUa,  which  makes  a  further 
approach  towards  a  perithecium. 

6.  Sph^bonebcei,  Corda. 

Perithecium  distinct,  free  or  erumpent;  spores  basal  or 
parietal,  simple  or  septate,  sometimes  oozing  out  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  perithedal  walla 

356.  We  now  come  to  a  very  laige  and  in  general  un- 
satisfeuHxTry  group  of  productions,  the  abomination  of  all  my* 
cologists,   especially  of  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough 
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to  have  thousands  of  such  matters  sulmiitted  to  them  in 
the  course  of  the  year  with  the  expectation  that  a  distinct 
name  shall  be  assigned  to  every  one,  however  obscure  and 
devoid  of  interest  It  was  remarked  by  Fries,  with  his  usual 
acuteness,  that  imperfect  mycologists  too  often  pass  over  the 
objects  which  surround  them  of  real  interest,  while  they  col- 
lect and  number  every  dead  twig  or  stipule  that  has  the  most 
microscopic  black  speck.  The  structure  of  the  greater  part 
of  them  is  much  the  same  :  an  obscurely  developed  perithe* 
dum,  minute  sporophores,  and  microscopic  spores,  often  differ- 
ing in  nothing  more  than  microscopic  dimensiona  Now,  even 
if  these  were  uniform  in  size,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case,  microscopic  measurement  is  very  tmcertain  when  bodies 
less  than  the  five  thousandth  part  of  an  inch^are  in  question, 
and  some  of  them  are  at  least  three  times  as  small  No  accu- 
racy, indeed,  can  be  obtained  without  the  best  instruments,  and 
very  skilful  manipulation.  But  besides  this,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  so-called  species  of  Phoma,  Leptch 
stroma,  DipUxUa,  Henderdoma,  Cytiepora,  Septoria,  &c.,  are 
mere  cases  of  dualism,  and  the  same  may,  without  much  chance 
of  error,  be  predicated  of  those  cases,  as  DUophosporiv/in, 
NeoUiosporiwrn,  and  Pestalozzia,  where  the  objects  are  of 
some  interest  on  account  of  their  curious  appendagea  All, 
indeed,  are  interesting  so  &r  as  ascertained  dualism  is  con- 
cerned, or  as  far  as  there  may  be  a  prospect  of  showing 
that  they  are  the  spermatogonia  or  pycnidia  of  aftcophorous 
species.  One  of  the  most  interesting  cases,  perhaps,  which  has 
occurred  is  that  of  the  production  from  the  same  hymenial 
sur&ce  of  distinct  asci  and  the  double  spores  of  DvpUxUa 
(Fig.  60,  c).  The  so-called  species  are  as  multitudinous  as  the 
Uredinea;  and  even  supposing  them  to  be  autonomous,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  ought  to  be  very  greatly  reduced ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  the  determination  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
them  is  altogether  empiria  No  man  would  spend  a  Ufe  in  the 
study  of  objects  of  so  little  interest ;  and  if  every  Sphceria  has 
its  pycnidia,  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  there  must  be  more  than 
a  thousand  productions  of  the  kind,  which  have  a  daim  to  dis- 
tinct individuality,  so  far  as  the  SphceroTiemei  alone  are  con- 
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cemed.  As  r^ards  geographical  distribution  they  are  found 
wherever  true  SphcericB  exist  We  have  them,  for  instance,  in 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  arctic  aud  antarctic  vegetation,  axid 
in  every  intermediate  temperate  region ;  nor  are  they  wanting 
in  tropical  climea  I  have,  for  example,  Pestaiozzia  £rom  the 
Deccan.  Such  productioDS  are,  however,  so  seldom  gathered 
by  travellers  that  we  really  are  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  form 
a  proper  estimata  In  New  Zealand  several  species  have 
turned  up.  They  swarm  in  South  and  North  Carolina. 
Aschersonia  appears  to  be  peculiarly  tropical,  occurring  in 
Southern  India»  Ceylon,  St  Domingo,  Tahiti,  &c.;  but  it  has 
quite  the  ak  of  being  an  altered  form  of  Hypocrecu  The 
same  species  of  Phoma  appears  on  the  bleached  wood  of  the 
extreme  Arctic  regions,  and  on  exposed  palings  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. Some  of  the  species,  though  small,  are  extremely 
destructive  to  vegetation,  especially  species  of  SeptoriOy  which 
sometimes  occur  on  leaves  or  fruit  in  such  abundance  as  to 
exhaust  their  vitality.  The  greater  part,  however,  grow  only 
on  dead  or  dying  organic  productions,  and  therefore  merely 
act  a  part  in  reducing  effete  organisms  to  a  condition  in 
which  they  may  again  take  their  part  in  the  (grde  of  pro- 
duction and  reproduction. 

V.  Gasteromycbies,  Ft. 

Mycelium  gelatinous,  floccose,  or  cellular,  giving  rise  to  a 
distinct  often  stipitate  peridium,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
coats,  inclosing  free  or  compacted  threads  or  laininse,  from 
which  the  spores  spring,  and  in  the  most  highly  organised 
genera  a  distinct  though  convolute  hymenium.  Spores  naked, 
or  very  rarely  Surrounded  by  a  cyst,  but  then  springing  from 
the  tip  of  the  fertile  thread. 
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MyxogoMirtt, — Whole  plant  at  first  gelatinooB.    Peridinm 

containing   at   length  a   dusty   mass  of 

threads  and  spores. 
TrichogaAreSf-^\Kak  at  first  oellolar.    Hjmenium  drying 

up  and  leaving  a  dnsty  mass  of  threads 

and  spores. 

y^idfdariaoei, — ^Peridinm  inclosing  one  or  more  distinct 
free  or  stipitate  sporangia,  which  contain  a 
mass  of  cells,  of  which  the  central  ones 
produce  spores  or  sporophores. 

PhaUaidei, — Hymenium  passing  into  a  diffluent  mass. 

Hypog€B%. — Subterraneous ;  naked,  or  invested  with  a  con- 
fluent or  very  rai*ely  a  distinct  peridium. 

Podaxinei, — Stipitate,  suboiavseform;  hymenium  convolute, 
inclosed  in  a  volvalike  peridium,  withering 
or  entirely  drying  up  so  as  to  form  a  dusty 
mass. 


867.  We  have  now  arrived  at  one  of  the  most  important 
divisions  of  Fungi,  containing  many  of  the  most  curious  and 
beautiful  productions  of  the  order,  though  not  equal  in  dignity 
to  the  Hymenomycetea.  As  the  name  implies,  the  fructifica- 
tion is  essentially  produced  within  the  surrounding  tissues,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  most  highly  organised  that  an  approach  is 
made  to  the  Hymenomycetous  type.  A  large  portion  are 
remarkable  for  the  drying  up  of  the  hymenial  tissues  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  cavity  contains  a  dusty  mass  of  spores 
mixed  more  or  less  with  threads,  or  the  shrivelled  remains  of 
the  constituent  tissues,  but  this  is  not  without  exceptions ;  in 
the  NidvJxJt/riaceiy  the  hymenial  cells  are  always  closely  com- 
pacted, and  in  the  PhaUoidei  they  are  mixed  with  or  resolved 
into  mucilage,  so  as  to  drip  down  from  the  hymenium.  Some, 
again,  are  of  a  fleshy  consistence  when  young;  while  others,  in 
an  early  stage  of  growth,  exhibit  little  more  than  an  appa- 
rently inorganised  mass  of  pulpy  matter.  In  one  or  two 
genera,  the  cells  of  particular  parts  connected  with  the  spores 
exhibit  beautiful  spiral  threads,  which  in  Trickia  are  fire- 
quently  brandied.  In  Batarrea  (Fig.  6,  a,  6),  the  spiral  is 
loose  and  easily  distinguished;   while,  on  the  contrary,  in 
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Podaocon  (Fig.  6,  c)  it  is  peculiarly  closa    In  tliat  genus,  the 
outer  wall  frequently  splits  in  a  spiral  direction. 

358.  This  order  contains  a  few  articles  of  food,  thougli  not 
in  general  of  much  importance.      The   gelatinous  volva  of 
lUodicbyon  is  eaten  in  New  Zealand,  but  it  must  be  a  very- 
unpleasant  kind  of  food ;  and  the  same  part  of  Lyaurus 
Mohisin  is  eaten  by  the  Chinese.     A  species  of  Secotvu/m,  in 
Australia,  is  said  to  be  extremely  good  and  delicate;  but  pro- 
bably the  best  of  all  is  Lycoperdon  gigarUevmiy  which,  when 
yoimg,  is  considered  excellent  by  all  who  have  partaken  of  it 
A  species  of  Lycoperdon  is  commonly  sold  in  the  bazaars  at 
Secunderabad,  but  I  have  not  yet  received  specimen&    Bovista 
phimbea  is  sometimes  eaten  in  that  condition,  and  I  have 
myself  partaken  of  it ;  but  I  am,  perhaps,  not  sufficient  of  an 
adventurer  in  such  viands  to  pronounce  it  good,  where  auy- 
thing  else  can  be  procured ;  a  verdict  which  I  should  be  inclined 
to  give  of  some  other  esculent  Fungi  which  are  highly  lauded. 
One  group  consists  entirely  of  truffle-like  spedes,  mostly  of  a 
small  size,  and  a  heavy  disagreeable  smelL     Melcmogaster 
vcmegaiua  is,  however,  often  sold  in  the  market  at  Bath ;  but 
it  must  be  very  inferior  to  the  common  truffle.    The  contents 
of  several  species  of  pufif-balls,  but  more  especially  of  Lyco- 
perdon gigcmtewniy  are  used  to  stanch  blood;   and  it  haA 
lately  been  discovered  that  the  fiimes  of  the  same  substance, 
when  ignited  like  tinder,  have  a  property  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  chloroform,  and  may  be  used,  therefore,  to  stu- 
pify  bees,  or  even  in  other  cases  where  aether  or  other  anaes- 
thetics are  employed.    Racodiv/m  cella/re  has  the  same  pro- 
perty, but  soils  the  honeycomb& 

359.  As  r^ards  distribution,  Oasteromycetee  are  found  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  They  are  abundant  in  some  parts 
of  the  tropics,  and  such  genera  as  Podaocon  and  Secotium  are 
scarcely  found ;  except  where  the  temperature  is  tolerably  high, 
or  the  climate  equable.  Seootvu/m  occurs  in  a  miserable  form 
in  the  south  of  France,  but  imder  one  of  great  beauty  in  New 
Zealand.  One  or  two  species  of  Gyrophrdgrmv/m  occur 
in  the  Russian  steppes,  or  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
Podaxon  is  found  in  Africa ;  while  Montagnites,  in  addition 
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to  these  localities,  is  found  slightly  altered  in  Texas. 
Mitremycea  has  not  occurred  at  present  in  Europe ;  but  it  is 
found  tax  beyond  its  former  limits,  as  in  Khassya,  Java,  and 
Australia.  The  curious  genus  Husseia  has  hitherto  been  foimd 
only  in  Ceylon,  and  Broomeia  only  at  the  Cape.  With  these 
and  one  or  two  other  exceptions,  the  genera  have  a  wide  dis- 
tribution, and  perhaps  further  researches  would  much  diminish 
those  cases  which  at  present  seem  isolated.  Nidularia, 
though  ascending  &x  to  the  north,  has  many  representatives 
in  warmer  climates,  and  several  species  occur  under  a  tropical 
sun.  Tricham/phora^  which  was  originally  found  in  Java,  has 
lately  been  received  from  Tahiti,  and  it  has  also  occurred  in 
South  Carolina.  Trichocotyle  (Corda),  formerly  Trichocoma, 
was  also  first  found  in  Java;  but  I  have  it  both  from  the 
Sikkim  Himalayas  and  South  Carolina. 


Fig.  75. 

a.  Spore  of  Tnchamphora  Pemoides,  Jungh.    From  Tahiti. 
6.  Crihraria  irUrioatOy  Schrad,  with  a  portion  of  the  network  and  the 
lower  half  of  the  peridium.    From  South  Carolina. 

c.  Ihierthenema  degam,  Bowman,  with  the  bonches  of  sporea 

d.  Portion  of  hymenimn  of  Lycoperdon  ccslcUum,  with  the  threads. 
«.  Sporophores  and  spores  of  lycoperdon  gigarUeum. 

All  more  <nr  lees  magnified. 

1.  Mtxogastres,  jPr. 

Whole  plant  at  first  gelatinous.  Mycelium  often  veinlike, 
forming  reticulated  or  anastomosing  strata,  but  sometimes 
difiuse,  giving  rise  to  sessile  or  stipitate,  free  or  confluent 
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peridia^  consisting  of  one  or  more  mCTibraneB,  inclofiing,  when 
mature^  a  diy  mass  of  threads  or  plates,  and  spores;  at 
length  often  bursting.  Threads  of  various  stroctore,  some- 
times containing  one  or  more  spirals. 

360.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  groups  of 
Fungi,  and  at  present  one  on  which  we  have  the  least  inform- 
ation, as  r^ards  the  history  of  the  development  fix>m  the 
spore  to  the  perfect  plant.  In  their  early  stage  they  consist 
of  a  pulpy  or  creamlike  mass,  collected  in  distinct  globule  or 
creeping  over  the  matrix  in  the  form  of  branched  anastomosing 
veins,  often  of  bright  and  pure  tints,  or  occasionally  void  of 
any  definite  form  or  order,  which  produces  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  many  peridia.  In  this  stage  the  tissues  are  so  deli- 
cate that  they  exhibit  no  structure,  and  if  hardened  by  alco- 
hol they  give  no  further  information ;  just,  however,  as  these 
Fungi  are  passing  from  the  pulpy  to  the  dry  pulverulent  state, 
which  all  assume  in  their  second  stage  of  growth,  there  are 
slight  indications  of  structure,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  the 
mode  of  attachment  of  the  spores  has  been  discovered,  viz.,  to 
short  threads,  singly  or  in  groups,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Bad- 
Jia/mia  and  UnertheTiema,  surrounded  by  a  cyst 

361.  From  their  great  fragility  when  fiilly  grown,  and  the 
free  dispersion  of  the  dustlike  spores,  they  are  with  difficulty 
preserved  in  the  herbarium ;  but  no  Fimgi  afford  more  elegance 
of  form,  or  singularity  of  structure,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  peridium,  flocci,  and  the  disposition  of  the  spores,  which 
are  their  three  main  elements.  These  parts  may  be  taken  in 
order  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  group. 

362.  The  peridium  sometimes  consists  of  a  mere  membrane, 
with  a  very  slight  indication  of  cells,  if  any.  Sometimes  it  is 
studded  with  granules,  or  has  granules  imbedded  in  its  sub- 
stance, and  sometimes  it  is  traversed  by  branched  or  reticu- 
lated veins,  more  or  less  distinct,  according  to  circumstances, 
from  the  rest  of  the  peridium.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  stem 
whatever,  and  the  peridium,  which  may  be  either  single  or 
double,  splits  irregularly,  or  bursts  into  radiating  fragments, 
which  present  a  pretty  flowerlike  appearance,  especially  in 
those  cases  where  there  is  a  distinct  columella  at  the  base  of 
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the  cavity.  Beauty  of  form  is,  moreover,  often  combined  with 
exquisite  colouring,  which  is  sometimes  brilliantly  metallic, 
exhibiting  tints  of  steel,  gold,  copper,  or  silver,  and  sometimes 
vying  with  precious  stones.*  In  a  multitude  of  species 
there  is  a  well-defined  stem,  which  may  either  spring  dkectly 
from  the  matrix,  or  from  a  membranous  expansion,  the 
remains  of  that  part  of  the  original  pulpy  matter  which  was 
not  developed  into  peridia.  In  these  cases,  the  rupture  some- 
times takes  place  with  a  regular  horizontal  fissure,  so  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  little  cup  with  a  convex  or  flat  lid, 
often  of  a  chalky  aspect  Sometimes  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  peridium  separates  half  way  down,  as  in  Cribraria  (Fig. 
75, 6),  the  upper  portion  consisting  of  curiously  branched  veins, 
through  the  interstices  of  which  the  spores  escape;  and 
sometimes,  as  in  DidycUum,  the  membranous  coat  vanishes 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  peridium,  leaving  behind  a 
variously  reticulated  balloon,  which  is  often  umbilicated  above 
or  below,  so  as  to  present  an  exquisite  object  imder  a  low 
magnifier.  The  peridium  consists  of  one  or  two  membranes. 
In  Fhysarv/m  there  is  but  one,  which  is,  for  the  most  part 
perfectly  smooth,  and  oft;en  showing  the  most  brilliant  pris- 
matic or  metallic  tints ;  in  Diderma,  they  are  perfectly  distinct 
and  separate,  more  or  less  completely,  from  each  other ;  while 
in  Didymvwrtiy  the  outer  coat  assumes  various  forms,  being 
floccose,  furfuraceous,  or  squamosa 

363.  The  flocd  again  exhibit  as  various  differences  as  the 
other  elements.  In  some  cases  they  are  equal  in  length 
throughout,  variously  branched,  sometimes  attached  to  the 
walls,  sometimes  to  the  columella.  In  Arcyria,  they  form  a 
beautiful  elastic  network,  which  is  greatly  elongated  on  the 
rupture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  peridium.  In  some  cases  the 
threads  are  in  parts,  especially  where  they  branch,  much  flat- 
tened, and  form  triangular  or  multangular  expansions,  with 
occasionaUy  a  central  cavity  resembling  an  intercellular  space ; 
a  structure  which  also  obtains  in  the  veins  which  traverse 

*  Very  thin  dry  membranes  in  the  animal  kingdom  sometimes  ex- 
hibit such  tints.   I  have  a  pear-leaf  studded  with  the  eggs  of  some  moth , 
the  substratnm  of  which  is  beantifuUy  prismatic. 
22 
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the  peridium  in  some  species  of  Cribraricu  In  Reticularis, 
this  flattening  and  expansion  of  the  threads  are  carried  to 
the  greatest  extent  When  the  spores  are  all  dispersed,  the 
processes  which  remain  attached  to  the  base  look  like  a 
number  of  erect  lacerated  chsiffy  scales,  resembling  those 
with  which  the  pilei  of  some  Hymenomycetes  are  dothed, 
though  not  so  rigid.  In  Angioridium  they  appear  like 
thin  shapeless  chalky  shreds,  by  contrast  with  the  dark  fruit 
with  which  they  are  intermixed.  In  Trichia,  the  threads^ 
which  are  either  simple  or  branched,  contain  one  or  more 
spirals,  a  strticture  first  noticed  by  Schmidel,  and  more  £ully 
demonstrated  by  Hedwig  the  younger,  and  in  modem  times 
by  Corda  Some  doubt  has  lately  been  expressed  on  this  sub- 
ject^ but  the  best  microscopes  certainly  show  one  or  more 
internal  spiral  threads.  In  some  instances,  the  external  mem- 
brane is  studded  with  asperities,  to  which,  perhaps,  the  spores 
were  originally  attached,  but  this  is  uncertain.  In  Arcyria^ 
which  comes  so  near  to  Trickia,  there  are  peculiar  asperities  of 
a  somewhat  similar  nature,  confined  to  one  side  of  the  threads. 
In  some  cases,  very  probably,  the  outer  membrane  itself  may 
have  a  spiral  structure,  as  wiQ  be  noticed  hereafter  in  Po- 
dttxon, 

364.  The  spores  do  not  differ  very  greatly  in  most  of  the 
genera;  they  are,  however,  occasionally  echinulate,  as  in 
Badharma,  or  reticulate,  as  in  Trichamphora  (Fig.  75,  a). 
They  assume  a  great  variety  of  colours,  generally  more  or  less 
tinged  with  red,  and  sometimes  of  a  pure  red  or  scarlet 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  undoubtedly  attached  to  the 
threads ;  but  in  two  genera^  EnertheTiema  and  Badha/nfiiOy 
they  form  definite  groups,  surroimded  by  a  common  cyst 
Sometimes  the  spores,  under  such  circumstances,  are  uniform ; 
but  in  most  instances  the  exposed  side  exhibits  asperities 
which  do  not  exist  towards  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  some- 
times the  external  spores  are  grouped  round  a  larger  central 
spore.  Corda  has  shown  a  definite  arrangement  of  the  spores 
in  one  genus ;  and  the  fact  that  the  spores  of  Hymencmgium, 
though  essentially  borne  on  sporophores,  are  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  a  sac,  forbids  our  attributing  so  much  consequence 
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to  the  structure  as  to  remove  closely  allied  species  into  different 
groups,  on  account  of  this  anomalous  appearance.  Perhaps 
the  establishment  of  the  Physomycetous  group  amongst  the 
simpler  Fimgi  might  be  objected  to  on  account  of  the  perfect 
analogy  of  such  genera  as  Aorostalagmua,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  fruit  in  Badhctmia  ;  but  it  rests  on  other  considerations, 
and  the  question,  perhaps,  is  not  so  much  whether  Physo- 
mycetes  be  a  natural  group,  as  whether  Acrostalagmiia,  with 
its  dualism  of  vesicles  and  naked  spores,  belong  really  to  the 
group,  and  not  to  Hyphomycetea. 

866.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  those  cases  only  where 
the  peridia  are  perfectly  distinct,  but  there  are  genera,  as 
^thaUum,  Spwrruvriay  and  Licea,  where  the  mass  is  more  or 
less  confluent  In  Licea,  indeed,  the  tips  of  the  peridia  are 
distinct,  while  in  the  other  genera  the  whole  mass  is  so  confused 
that  the  peridia  look  like  mere  membranes  amongst  the  sporea 
We  know  of  no  use  to  which  these  plants  can  be  applied ;  a 
few  only  are  abundant  and  large  enough  to  make  their  use 
possibla  jEtlujMum  septicvmi  is  the  pest  of  hothouses;  and 
other  species,  especially  a  Licea,  have  increased  occasionally  so 
much  in  cucumber  and  melon  frames,  as  to  interfere  seriously 
with  their  culture.  Br.  WoUaston  found  the  spores  of  Beticvr 
Icuria  Tnaamui  to  yield  a  phosphoric  glass,  and,  from  their 
great  uniformity  of  size,  suggested  that  they  might  be  em- 
ployed in  minute  measurements.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  the  identity  of  size  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable 
the  observer  to  avoid  error.  These  plants  are  foimd  in  various 
forms  in  most  parts  of  the  globe ;  they  descend  as  low  as  New 
Zealand,  and  occur  in  high  northern  latitudes ;  while  the 
tropics  afford  many  beautiftd  species,  which,  however,  have  not 
been  studied  so  much  as  they  deserve,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  preserving  them  for  the  herbarium.  Arcyria  punicea  and 
StemoniHa  fueca  are  found  in  very  hot  and  in  very  cold 
dimatea  ^halmm  eepticum  is  produced  equally  in  woods, 
and  in  the  hot  damp  air  of  the  stove,  a  situation  in  which 
some  other  species  thriva  One  peculiarity  is  their  indifference 
as  to  the  matrix  on  which  they  grow.  The  same  species  may 
occur  on  plants  of  the  most  distont  natural  affinities,  and  on 
22* 
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other  matrice&  One  species  was  observed  by  Schweinitz  to 
be  developed  on  iron  which  had  been  heated  in  the  forge  only 
a  few  hours  before.  Mr.  Mclvor  found  one  on  a  leaden  tank ; 
and  another  was  found  by  Mr.  James  Sowerby  in  the  outer 
gallery  of  St  Paul's  on  cinders.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that, 
like  Algae,  they  derive  their  nutriment  in  general  from  the 
surrounding  medium,  and  not  from  the  matrix  on  which  they 
grow.  Reticidaria  urnbrvna  sometimes  grows  on  the  hardest 
wood,  where  it  can  derive  no  nourishment  from  the  matrix. 

2.  Trichogastres,  Fr. 

Substance  at  first  camose ;  peridium  simple  or  compound, 
varying  greatly  in  thickness,  the  outer  coat  sometimes  bursting 
like  a  volva,  inclosing  a  convolute  hymenium,  which  at  length 
vanishes,  leaving  a  mass  of  threads  and  dusty  spores. 

366.  Though  in  a  state  of  maturity  there  is  such  a  close 
resemblance  between  this  and  the  foregoing  tribe,  in  infancy 
few  productions  can  be  more  different  While  the  Myoco- 
gastres  present  a  pulpy  mass,  with  scarcely  any  traces  of  or- 
ganisation, we  have  here  almost  the  first  intimation  of  a 
regular  hymenium,  except  so  far  as  it  was  shadowed  out  in 
laaridcei  or  StUbacei ;  only,  instead  of  being  spread  over  a 
definite  surface,  by  the  intricate  folding  and  introsusoeption  as 
it  were  of  the  trama  or  substance  from  the  cells  of  which  the 
hymenium  springs,  it  occupies  the  surface  of  innumerable 
sinuous  folds  and  cavities,  all  closely  compacted  into  a  crumb- 
like mass,  within  one  or  more  external  coata 

367.  Within  a  short  compass,  few  classes  present  more  curious 
modifications  than  the  genera  of  which  this  tribe  is  composed. 
On  the  confines  of  Myxogaatres,  we  have  the  little  group  con- 
sisting of  Comocybe,  Bysaophyton,  and  a  new  genus,  to  which 
I  have  given  the  name  of  UmericeUa,  These  are,  in  habit, 
more  or  less  Lichenose,  but  differ  from  CaUdum  and  allied 
genera,  in  the  total  absence  of  ascL  EmericeUa,  of  which  a 
figure  is  subjoined,  consists  of  little  oblong  or  davate  masses, 
varying  in  colour  from  yellow  to  green  and  grey.  A  vertical 
section  shows  a  little  peridium  above,  filled  with  threads  and 
globose  purplish  spores,  remarkable  for  a  border  of  long  spines, 
aU  situated  in  the  same  plane.     The  peridium  is  supported  by 
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Fig.  76. 

Emericdla  variecolor,  Berk,  and  Br. 

a.  Vertical  section  of  peridium  and  stem. 

b,  Gonidioid  cells  on  the  threads,  with  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  is  clothed. 

o.  Gk)nidioid  cells  in  various  conditions. 

d.  Tissue  of  centre  of  stem. 

e.  Spores  with  processes  all  situated  in  the  same  plana 

All  more  or  less  magnified. 

a  spongy  central  column,  giving  off  threads  which  are  termi- 
nated by  large  globose  bodies  resembling  closely  the  gonidia  of 
Lichens,  but  growing  very  much  like  the  PahneUa,  figured  at 
p.  118.  Dr.  Montague  has  observed  these  bodies  to  become 
blue  with  iodine,  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  myself  or 
Mr.  Brooma  I  have,  in  fact,  tried  various  preparations  of 
iodine,  and  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  has  given  no  blue 
tinge.  The  general  colour  of  the  plant  does  not  arise  from 
these  bodies  so  much  as  from  the  fine  threads  on  which  they 
grow.  Increase  in  many  cases  certainly  takes  place,  exactly  as 
in  the  PaJ/mella,  by  the  division  of  the  central  nucleus,  and 
in  one  instance  I  have  observed  two  of  them  to  be  confluent* 
368.  In  more  normal  species,  we  have  either  a  single  peridium, 
with  traces  of  a  second  in  various  granules,  spines,  or  stellate 

*  This  very  curious  Fungus  was  gathered  by  my  son,  Lieut.  Emeric 
Streatfeild  Berkeley,  in  his  garden,  at  Bowenpilly,  near  Secunderabad. 
I  have  named  it  EmericeUa  variecolor^  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  curious  that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice. 
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appendages,  or  we  have  a  second  separating  readily  from  the 
other,  as  in  Bovieta.  In  these  cases  there  may  either  be  a 
rudiment  of  a  stem,  or  the  peridium  may  be  perfectly  sessile. 
The  stem,  in  fEust,  is  nothing  more  than  a  ccmtinuaticm  of  the 
barren  cells  which  imderUe  the  hymenial  mass,  and  either 
pass  into  it  directly,  or  are  separated  by  a  more  or  less  definite 
stratum  of  cells,  as  in  Lycoperdon  ccdatum.  The  hymenial 
mass,  again,  may  either  be  simple  or  compound,  divided,  that 
is,  as  in  Polysaccum,  into  numerous  secondary  peridia^  or 
merely  traversed,  as  in  Scleroderma,  by  veins  of  a  different 
aspect,  calling  to  mind  the  peridia  of  jSthdIi/u/ra,  and  other 
compound  Myxogaatres,  Though  these  plants  exhibit  a  fleshy 
texture  when  immature,  or  rather  a  crumby  aspect,  like  that 
of  the  inside  of  a  loaf,  as  they  advance  to  maturity,  the  whole 
aspect  is  changed.  The  hymenial  walls  dry  up,  the  threads 
with  which  the  cavities  were  traversed  remain,  and  the  whole 
forms  a  mass  of  dust  and  filaments,  staining  and  polluting 
ever3^hing  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  It  is  rare  that 
there  are  definite  characters  about  the  flocci;  but  in  Mycenae- 
ti*um  the  threads  are  feur  more  highly  developed  than  usual, 
and  present  upon  their  branches  spinelike  processes  The  spores 
in  the  first  instance  are  seated  on  the  tips  of  quatemate 
spicules,  which  grow  at  the  apices  of  the  component  cells  of 
the  hymenium  or  sporophores,  a  structure  which  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Vittadini,  and  afterwards  more  fully  described 
by  myself  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History.  After  the 
hymenial  surface  has  dried  up,  they  either  retain  the  spicules, 
or  are  entirely  stemless.  In  Lycoperdon,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  extremely  minute,  and  are  either  smooth  or  finely 
echinulate;  but  in  Scleroderma  and  Polyaaccv/m,  they  acquire 
a  larger  size  and  more  varied  surface.  In  Mycenastrv/niy  the 
walls  of  the  peridium  acquire  a  considerable  thickness,  being 
in  some  cases  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  shoe-sole ;  and  a  similar 
structure  obtains  in  one  species,  at  least,  of  Scleroderma,  in 
which  the  peridium  splits  at  maturity  in  a  stellate  manner,  as  it 
does  sometimes  in  Mycenastrum.  Where  the  peridium  is  double, 
and  the  outer  walls  are  thick  and  coriaceous,  while  the  inner 
are  thin  and  membranous,  we  have,  as  in  Geaster,  a  complete 
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separation  of  the  two ;  the  outer  bursting  in  a  stellate  manner 
and  becoming  ultimately  reflexed,  while  the  inner,  which  is 
either  sessile  or  pedunculate,  preserves  its  original  position,  and 
disperses  its  spores  by  means  of  one  or  more  apertures,  which 
are  sometimes  elegantly  grooved  or  plicate.  Where  the  outer 
coat  consists  of  two  layers,  they  sometimes  partially  separate; 
and  while  the  outer  preserves  its  convexity,  the  iimer,  which 
was  first  reflexed,  becomes  inverted,  and  is  suspended  from  the 
tips  of  the  lacinise,  so  as  to  present  a  very  curious  aspect,  of 
which  advantage  has  been  taken  by  the  older  herbalists  to 
record  many  extraordinary  fancies,  giving  the  form  of  a  human 
head  to  the  inner  peridium,  while  they  made  a  sort  of  body 
of  the  outer.  In  a  species  from  Ceylon,  the  peridia  are 
seated  gregariously  on  a  thick  mycelimn,  while  in  the  curious 
Cape  genus,  Broomeia,  there  is  no  outer  peridium,  but  in  its 
stead  a  thick  corky  mass,  in  the  facets  of  which  the  little 
peridia  are  seated. 

369.  It  was  stated  that  the  inner  peridium  is  occasionally 
stipitate.  This  stem  is  sometimes  elougated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  very  prominent  feature.  In  Tvloatoma^  the 
peridiimi  is  at  first  sessile,  but  the  outer  coat  is  ruptured  at  a 
very  early  stage,  and  the  stem,  which  was  at  first  very  short, 
is  rapidly  carried  up,  and  clothed  with  dependent  frufuraceous 
scales.  In  Batarrea,  however,  where  the  outer  peridium 
assumes  the  form  of  a  distinct  volva,  consisting  of  several 
coats,  inclosing  a  thick  elastic  gelatinous  substance,  the  elonga- 
tion  of  the  stem  is  still  more  curious,  attaining  dimensions  of 
one  or  more  feet  The  pileus,  in  this  case,  is  greatly  reduced, 
and  is  at  first  surmounted  by  a  portion  of  the  membranes  of 
the  volva,  while  the  flocd  exhibit  distant  spiral  threads  or 
perfect  rings  in  their  cavity. 

370.  The  gelatinous  element  assumes  a  different  form  in 
the  curious  genera,  Mitremycea  and  Huaseia.  Sometimes  it 
forms  a  multitude  of  intricate  columns,  and  sometimes  assumes 
the  appearance  of  scales,  supporting  the  peridium,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  thick  coriaceous  or  cartilaginous  covering, 
which  either  splits  off  in  the  shape  of  a  fissured  calyptra,  or 
hangs  down  in  irregular  segments;  the  inner  peridium  has 
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two  distinct  coats^  of  which  the  inmost,  which  immediately 
incloses  the  fruit,  is  small  and  suspended  tmder  the  common 
orifice,  or  accurately  fills  the  cavity.  The  orifice  itself  is 
curiously  plicate,  and  is  often  beautifully  ornamented  with 
vermilion,  as  if  laid  on  with  a  brusL 

371.  A  very  curious  genus*  has  been  sent  me  by  Mr.  Curtis^ 
which  occurs  on  the  heads  of  fruit  of  Cyperus  Irio,  in  the  south 
of  India.  The  peridium  is  double,  very  thin  and  membranar 
ceous,  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  outer  coat  being 
traversed  by  a  net  work  of  veins.  The  central  mass  consists  of 
straight  flocci  mixed  with  globose  argillaceous  spores,  varying 
in  diameter  from  0^  to  13500  of  aninch ;  each  containing  a  large 
nucleus.  The  most  singular  point,  however,  is  that  the  stem 
is  a  twisted  mass  of  shining  threads^  resembling,  though  but 
distantly,  the  stem  of  MUremyces,  Whether  this  is  really 
Myxogastrovs  or  Trichogastrotis,  is  at  present  uncertain.  It 
seems  to  stand  on  the  confines  of  both. 

372.  These  Fungi  are  found  in  a  great  diversity  of  dimatea 
Lycoperdon  occurs  in  very  high  latitudes,  as  at  Disco  Island, 
and  also  in  the  heart  of  India ;  while  Bovista  exhibits  the 
finest  and  most  perfect  species  in  the  plains  of  India>  though 
a  frequent  inhabitant  of  colder  latitudea  Oeaster^  again, 
occurs  in  very  different  climates,  but  does  not  affect  such  cold 
latitudes,  and  is  represented  in  the  tropics  by  many  spedea 
Broomeia  has  at  present  occurred  only  in  the  south  of  Africa. 
Hueseia  has  been  found  only  on  Adam's  Peak,  in  Ceylon. 
Tvlostoma  ascends  far  to  the  north,  but  its  finest  species  affect 
warmer  dimatea  Mycendatrv/m  is  found  only  in  warmer 
districts,  as  is  also  the  case  with  Batarrea,  which  scarcely 
ascends  higher  than  Norfolk.  Mitremycea  was  supposed  to 
be  confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States^  but 
the  genus  has  now  occurred  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  Java,  the 
Cape,  and  in  the  parts  of  India  to  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Calcutta.  On  the  whole,  the  nobler  forms  are  those  of  warmer 
climatea 

373.  Lycoperdon,  as  stated  above,  affords  some  esculent 

♦  AgUeooy^U  Indica,  fierk.  and  Curt 
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species;  but  beyond  this  the  tribe  is  of  little  use  in  an 
economical  point  of  view.  Polyaacov/m  yields  a  yellow  die, 
and  is  much  used  on  that  account  in  Italy.  The  contents  of 
dry  Lycoperdons  are  used  as  tinder,  as  a  styptic,  and  as  an 
anaesthetic. 

3.  NmuLARiACEi,  Cda, 

Common  receptacle  bursting  at  the  apex,  horizontally,  irr^u- 
larly,  or  by  stellate  fissures,  consisting  of  two  or  more  layers, 
which  sometimes  separate  and  become  inverted.  Partial  recep- 
tacles free,  or  attached  by  elastic  threads  filled  with  a  compact 
mass  of  cells,  of  which  those  in  the  centre  are  sporophores. 

374  This  a  small  but  most  curious  group  of  Fungi,  differing 
in  many  respects  from  every  other  division.  The  uterus  is 
highly  developed,  and  consists  of  several  distinct  coats,  which 
either  burst  with  a  stellate  fissure  above,  or  expose  the  general 
cavity  by  the  separation  of  a  little  lid,  or  an  irregular  rupture. 
Within  this  cavity  are  one  or  more  distinct  sporangia,  often 
immersed  in  jelly,  either  free  or  fixed  by  an  elastic  string  to 
the  common  walls;  sometimes  exploded  elastically  by  the 
inversion  of  one  of  the  coats,  and  containing  a  cellular  mass, 
surrounded  again  by  several  distinct  coats.  The  contained 
mass  is  at  first  compact  and  cellular,  but  a  cavity  is  at  length 
formed  in  the  centre,  and  the  cells  which  terminate  there  bear 
spores  at  their  tips,  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  HymeTtomy' 
cetes.  At  present,  the  immediate  connection  with  other  Fungi 
does  not  appear  visible,  though  partial  peridia  exist  in  Poly- 
SdccuTTL  I  do  not,  indeed,  know  of  a  single  genus  which  con- 
nects the  group  sensibly  with  any  other.  PilohoVus  presents 
merely  an  analogy ;  Thelebolvs  is  little  known ;  and  Atracto- 
bolus,  Tode,  is  nothing  more  than  the  eggs  of  a  species  of 
MhipigTuUhue,  unless  Fries  has  something  answering  to 
Tode  s  artificial  character.  Some  wonderful  tales  respecting 
these  eggs  were  told  by  Dr.  MantelL  The  inner  membrane 
has  precisely  the  same  chemical  reaction  under  iodine  and  sul- 
phuric acid  as  cellulose,  a  circumstance  which  might  in  some 
measure  excuse  the  assignation  of  such  bodies  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  though  the  whole  appearance  is  entirely  that  of 
minute  eggs.    The  force  with  which  the  sporangium  of  Sphce- 
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Tobolvs  is  ejected  far  exoeedSy  in  proportion,  that  which  is 
exhibited  by  the  projection  of  a  shell  from  the  largest  mortar. 
Few  objects  are  more  attractive  to  the  general  observer  than 
NidularicB,  with  their  little  nest  of  egg-like  sporangia.  N,  IcBvis 
and  striata  are  both  pleasing,  the  one  from  the  el^ance  of  its 
form,  the  other  by  its  striated  waU&  The  species  themselves 
are  widely  diffiised ;  but  there  are  many  species  closely  allied 
to  them,  but  especially  to  the  latter,  which  flourish  alone  under 
tropical  sun&  The  principal  differences,  however,  consist  in 
the  fruit,  for  the  external  habit  of  many  species  differs 
very  slightly.  Sphcerobolua  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the 
tropics;  but  its  love  of  the  warm,  damp  atmosphere  of  a  hot- 
house renders  it  very  probable  that  it  does  exist  in  some  of  the 
tropical  forests,  on  decaying  wood.*  It  occurs  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  in  Chili. 

4.  Phalloidei,  Ft. 

Head  more  or  less  davate  or  globose,  often  stipitate, 
variously  divided,  composed  of  large  cells  with  many  inter- 
vening lactmaB,  bursting  through  a  volva  consisting  of  jelly 
inclosed  between  two  heterogeneous  strata.  Hymenium 
sinuous,  convolute,  variously  situated,  sometimes  covering  the 
whole  head,  sometimes  only  particular  parts  of  it,  external  or 
internal,  soon  passing  into  mucilage,  which  drips  out  in  drops 
dark  with  the  minute  spores. 

375.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  group  is,  that  the 
hymenium  when  mature  deliquesces,  which  is  precisely  con- 
trary to  what  takes  place  in  Trichogastrea,  to  which  tribe  it  is 
otherwise  closely  allied.  All  of  the  species,  I  believe  without 
exception,  are  furuished  with  a  thick  volva,  stiffened  by  a 
dense  gelatinous  mass.  In  an  early  stage  the  stem  is  rudimen- 
tary ;  but  as  the  hymenium,  which  is  precisely  that  of  Tricho- 
gastres,  except  in  its  more  watery  consistence,  approaches 
maturity,  the  stem,  which  is  full  of  deep  pits  or  cavities,  sud- 
denly acquires  an  enormous  development  These  at  first  are 
strongly  compressed,  but  as  the  stem  increases  the  cavities 

*  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Messrs.  Tulasne  for  a  knowledge  of  the  real  structure.  See  Ann.  d.  So. 
Nat.,  86r.  3,  vol.  1,  p.  41. 
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acquire  a  rounder  form,  till  at  length  their  vertical  tendency  is 
80  strong  that  the  volva  is  ruptured,  a  circumstance  which  could 
only  be  effected  by  the  exercise  of  immense  forca  Sometimes, 
however,  instead  of  a  stem,  the  receptacle  of  the  hymenium 
has  a  similar  structure,  and  has  the  same  effect  in  rupturing 
the  volva.  The  stem,  moreover,  is  fixed  at  the  base  by  a  very 
small  point,  and  could  not  remain  erect  without  some  sustaining 
force.  This  is  supplied  by  the  lobes  of  the  volva,  which  do 
not  turn  back,  like  those  of  the  peridium  of  a  Oeaster,  but 
contract  on  the  stem,  thereby  preventing  its  falL  The  hyme- 
nial  mass  assumes  several  forma  Sometimes  it  is  simply 
davate,  being  perforate  or  imperforate  at  the  apex;  sometimes 
it  is  pitted  like  the  pileus  of  a  MorcheUa ;  sometimes  the 
border  is  free,  as  in  a  Ver2)a,  and  beneath  this  are  one  or  more 
£riU-like  appendages,  which  are  either  simply  membranous 
or  most  beautifully  reticulated,  so  as  to  hang  down  like  an 
umbrella  beneath  the  pileus.  The  pileus  may  be  either  entire 
or  fissured  at  the  tops,  with  the  tips  of  the  lobes  adherent,  as  in 
LyBUTUSy  or  beautifully  stellate,  as  in  Aaeroe.  The  rays  are 
occasionally  extremely  numerous,  as  in  Calathiscua.  In  those 
cases  where  there  is  no  stem,  the  receptacle  forms  a  more 
or  less  perfect  network,  sometimes  reduced  to  three  or  four 
meshes  only.  The  colours  are  often  extremely  beautiful,  but 
these  are  mostly  compensated  by  a  most  odious  smelL  Even, 
however,  in  those  cases  where  it  is  most  loathsome,  and  where 
the  odour  pervades  the  atmosphere  for  some  distance,  it  is 
asserted  that  this  is  sometimes  so  modified  as  to  become  even 
agreeable.  Notwithstanding  such  discouragement^  the  gelati- 
nous volva  of  more  than  one  species  of  Heoddctyon  is  eaten  by 
the  New  Zealanders  under  the  name  of  Thunder  dirt,  as  is  also 
that  of  PhaUua  Mokvsin  in  China,  while  the  head  is  supposed 
to  be  an  effectual  cure  for  uloera  No  other  use  seems  to  be 
made  of  these  productions ;  but  the  dripping  hjrmenium  affords 
a  welcome  food  to  multitudes  of  fliea 

376.  They  are  essentially  plants  of  warm  countries,  though 
the  most  common  species,  PhalMia  vmpudAcua  and  carvmuSy 
ascend  to  high  northern  latitudea  The  greater  number  of 
species,  however,  are  found  only  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
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district&  The  ooral-like  Clathrua  has  its  northern  limit  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Devonshire.  The  largest  species  oocurs 
in  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  but  at  present  it  is  little  known. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  object  is  answered  by  the  net- 
work of  such  species  as  PhaU/as  DcemomMn.  When  the  pileus 
first  bursts  through  the  volva  the  meshes  are  comparatively 
small,  but  after  this,  when  the  hjrmenial  surface  and  fruit  have 
arrived  at  their  full  maturity,  the  network  goes  on  increadng 
till  it  attains  considerable  dimension&  The  structure  of  the 
hymenium  can  be  seen  only  in  specimens  which  have  not  yet 
ruptured  the  volva.  The  naked  spores  are  seated  upon 
spicules  at  the  top  of  the  sporophores,  and  are  often  more  than 
four  in  number.* 
5.  Hypoq ja,  Berk 

Growing  beneath  the  surfiEtce  of  the  soil    Peridium  adnate, 
very  rarely  separabla     Hymenium  sinuoso-convolute. 

377.  The  peculiar  characters  of  this  group  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  their  subterranean  habit  In  fact,  some  are  far 
more  closely  allied  to  individuals  of  other  tribes  than  they  are 
amongst  themselves,  and  it  is  only  in  deference  to  commonly 
received  opinion,  and  certain  general  appearances,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  consider  them  as  a  distinct  tribe.  Oavtieria  is  but  a 
subterranean  Sparasais,  without,  indeed,  any  attempt  at  a  volva 
or  peridium;  Hymenangium  and  Odamana  are  reduced 
Podaoomei;  MelcmogoMer  is  nearly  allied  to  Sderoderma; 
while  Hystercmgiv/m  is  very  nearly  related  to  PhdUoidei 
They  all  agree  in  having  a  sinuous  hymenium,  and  in  some 
cases  the  cavities  are  traversed  by  threads,  as  in  Myxogastres. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  distinct  external  covering  lb  in  Hya- 
tercmgium.  In  other  cases  the  trama  and  external  coat  are 
perfectly  confluent  In  most  of  the  species  the  substance  is 
fleshy  and  becomes  drier  at  maturity,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
in  Hysterangium,  In  a  few  instances,  as  in  Hyd/nangiuTn^ 
there  is  an  abundant  flow  of  milky  juice  when  they  are  frac- 
tured. The  spores  in  many  species  accumulate  in  such  num- 
bers in  the  cavities,  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  spicules 

♦  Berk,  in  Ann.  of  Nat  Hist,  voL  iv.,  p.  165. 
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or  sterigmata  must  bear  a  successive  crop.  The  spores  vary- 
much  in  size,  form,  and  sculpture,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
in  the  real  truffles.  One  species  of  Mdanogaeter  is  eaten, 
which  is  perhaps  the  only  use  to  which  any  of  the  tribe  are  put. 
The  species  abound  in  the  south  of  England  and  Europe, 
and  one  or  two  species  ascend  as  high  as  Sweden,  which  has, 
however,  extremely  warm  summers.  One  or  two  occur  in 
Australia  belonging  to  the  genera  Hysterangium  and  Hyme^ 
ncmgium,  but  they  have  not  at  present  been  fully  studied,  in 
consequence  of  defective  materials.  Oautieria  occurs  in 
central  America,  as  does  Mela/nogaster.  Rhizopogon  is  found 
in  South  Carolina.  Other  species  probably  exist  in  the  same 
countries ;  but,  from  their  peculiar  habitat,  they  are  very  likely 
to  escape  notice.  The  only  fungus  in  the  Himalaya  collections 
approaching  to  them,  was  a  half-subterraneous  Scleroderma. 

6.  PODAXINEI,  M<mt» 

Peridium  entire  or  volvseform.  Hymenium  sinuato-con- 
volute  or  lamelliform;  situated  definitely  or  indefinitely.  Stem 
mostly  penetrating  the  fructifying  tissue,  which  dries  up  or 
withers,  often  leaving  a  pulverulent  mass. 

878.  We  arrive  at  last  at  a  very  curious  tribe,  consisting  of 
species  in  some  measure  resembling  each  other  in  character, 
but  of  di£ferent  affinitiea  They  all  agree  in  having  a  peridium 
or  spurious  volva,  more  or  less  confluent,  with  the  cuticle  of 
the  pileus.  Polyplodum  and  Podaxon  have  evident  affinities 
with  Lycoperdon;  CavZoglosaum  and  Secotium  with  Hymeno- 
gaeter;  while  Montagnites  is  very  closely  allied  to  Aga/ricvs, 
The  yoimg  state  oi  Podaxon  has  not  yet  been  examined,  but 
from  analogy  it  may  be  presumed  to  agree  with  that  of  Lyco- 
perdon. Oyropkragmium,  Secotium,  and  Caulogloaaumy 
have  all  the  same  sinuous  hymenium,  though  more  persistent 
than  in  Lycoperdon,  in  consequence  of  which  the  spores  are 
not  discharged  in  the  form  of  dust ;  whereas  Polyplodwra, 
which  has  abundant  threads  traversing  the  cavities,  though  the 
walls  are  persistent,  is  one  of  the  most  abominable  of  Fungi, 
from  the  vast  multitude  of  sooty  spores  which  it  sends  out 
from  its  hymenium,  the  lobes  of  which  hang  down  after  the 
fashion  of  the  spines  of  a  Hydm/umL    In  Monta^nUea  alone 
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there  are  distinct  gills,  as  decided  as  those  of  Xeratas,  The 
genus  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a  true  Hymeno- 
mycete.  The  spores  exhibit  few  peculiarities;  and  where  they 
have  been  observed  in  situ,  they  are  borne  by  short  spicules 
upon  the  sporophorea  The  flocci  of  Podaxon  (Fig.  5,  c)  ex- 
hibit a  spiral  structura    A  species  of  Secotiv/m,  which  is  found 


Fig.  77. 

a.  Cavloglossum  transversariumy  Fr.,  with  spores.    From  Rev.  M.  A. 
Curtis. 

b.  TremeUa  viaoo9Cb,   Threads  with  their  sporophores,  sterigmata,  and 
spores. 

c.  Spore  of  DacrymycM  ddiquescenSy  producing  spores  of  a  second 
order,  or  spermatia. 

d.  Sporophores  of  TremeUa  mesenterina  in  an  early  and  more  ad- 
vanced stage,  after  Tulasne. 

on  the  Swan  Eiver,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  delicious  of 
esculent  FungL  A  species  of  Podaxon  has  been  used  to  cure 
ulcers.  Podaxon  affects  mostly  the  nests  of  white  ants,  but 
this  is  not  uniformly  the  case.  The  genus  occurs  amongst 
grass  in  Teneri£fe,  and  Egypt  None  of  the  species  ascend 
higher  than  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    Podaxon  occurs 
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in  the  lower  United  States,  as  does  Ocmhglosaum.  Secotium 
is  found  as  fisu:  south  as  New  Zealand,  a  minute  species  of 
which  genus  occurs  in  the  south  of  France.  Two  or  three 
species  are  found  in  the  south  of  Africa.  They  do  not  seem, 
however,  to  be  common  anywhere,  except,  perhaps,  as  regards 
the  genus  Secotivmv,  which  produces  numerous  individuals  in 
Australia. 

VI.  Hymenomtcetes,  Fr. 

Mycelium  floccose,  giving  rise  at  once  to  a  distinct  hyme- 
nium,  or  producing  a  variously  shaped  naked  or  volvate  recep- 
tacle, even,  or  bearing  on  its  upper  or  under  surface  various 
folds,  plates,  prickles,  &a,  clothed  with  fertile  hymenial  cella 


< 


TremeRini. — ^Lobed,  convolute,  op  disciform, 
gelatinous ;  fertile  threads  not  com- 
pacted into  a  true  hymeninm. 

C^variei. — Clavate  or  variously  branched,  rarely 
lobed  or  gelatinous. 

Auricularini. — Fructifying  snr&ce  even,  without 
folds,  tubes,  prickles,  &c. 

Bydnei.  —  Fructifying  sur&ce  clothed  with 
prickles. 

Pofyporeu — Fructifying  sor&ce  porose  or  tabu- 
lar. 
^  AgaricirU, — ^Fructifying  sur&ce  lamellose. 

379.  The  genus  Montagnites  has  prepared  us  for  that  pecu- 
liar expansion  of  the  hjnneniiun  which  is  the  main  feature  of 
this  great  order.  It  is  true  there  are  species  in  which  this  is 
effected  ahnost  in  the  same  way  as  in  Lycoperdon  or  Hyme- 
nogaster;  but,  combiniug  this  character  with  the  free  develop- 
ment, except  in  a  veiy  few  instances,  and  those  in  a  mere  state 
of  transition,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  assigning  each  to  its 
proper  place.  Analogous  forms,  indeed,  occur  to  those  in  other 
orders;  but  an  inspection  of  the  fruit  will  at  once  suffice  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  is  the 
external  similarity  of  Cflavaria  mgrita,  at  least  in  a  dry  state, 
to  Oeogloeevmu 
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380.  They  vaiy  greatly  both  in  form  and  substance.  At  first 
sight  but  little  relation  could  be  imagined  between  the  thin 
outspread  Corticiurriy  and  the  noble  stipitate  AmanitOy  with 
its  stem,  volva,  and  ring ;  and  yet  no  relation  can  be  more 
undoubted  if  the  resupinate  form,  consisting  of  nothing  but 
mycelium  and  fruit,  be  traced  up  through  aJl  its  multiplied 
gmdations.  Nor  is  the  difference  less  as  regards  the  hyme- 
nium,  which  in  the  one  case  is  perfectly  uniform,  and  in  the 
other  most  beautifully  and  regularly  plicate.  In  point  of  sub- 
stance, we  have  forms  as  delicate  and  floccose  as  the  most 
tender  mould ;  while  others  are  fleshy,  gelatinous,  corky,  or 
even  as  hard  as  wood,  and  part  assume  the  aspect  of  car- 
tilage, whereas  others  are  hard  and  resinous. 

381.  This  order  affords  the  most  useftd  of  the  tribe,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  dangerous.    Agaricus  presents  a 
midtitude  of  esculent  species,  some  of  which  form  no  imma- 
terial part  of  the  food  of  countries  in  which  they  abound  ;  but 
their  use  requires  the  exercise  of  much  caution  and  discrimi- 
nation, as  the  most  virulent  poisons  are  to  be  found  in 
species  closely  related  to  those  which  are  escident    Hymeruh 
Ttiycetea  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  even  in  the  warmest, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  ascend  almost  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  vegetation.   They  abound,  however,  most  in  temperate 
countries,  especially  in  those  where  the  hygrometer  ranges 
high.  Mere  rain  is  not  sufficient  for  their  development,  except 
the  atmosphere  is  usually  moist   The  richest  plot  in  the  world, 
perhaps,  for  Hymervcymycetes  is  afforded  by  paits  of  Sweden, 
where  individuals  are  no  less  multitudinous  than  species. 
Indeed,  no  one  can  have  a  notion  of  the  variety  of  forms,  who 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  partaking  of  the  treasures  of 
that  garden  of  mycology.     By  the  kindness  of  Professor  Fries 
I  am  in  possession  of  authentic  specimens  of  a  very  large  pro- 
I)ortion  of  the  species  he  has  described ;  and  the  perfect  dis- 
tinctness of  the  greater  part,  as  well  as  the  beauty,  is  most 
striking.    Parts  of  America  alone,  which  produces  many  of  the 
most  curious  and  rare  European  forms,  vie  with  it  in  interest ; 
and  I  have  happily  been  in  a  condition  to  compare  the  myco- 
logy of  both  countries,  from  the  possession  of  a  large  portion 
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of  authentic  specimens  of  species  described  by  Scbweinitz ;  as 
also  by  a  host  which  have  rewarded  the  researches  of  Lea^ 
Curtis,  and  Eavenel,  as  well  as  a  number  of  excellent  col- 
lectors^ whose  industry  and  acuteness  they  have  been  enabled 
to  engage  in  the  pursuit  The  most  abundant  localities  in 
Sweden  are  those  in  which  the  woods  consist  of  Conifers 
mixed  with  other  trees ;  and  one  cause  of  the  immense  variety 
of  species  there  is,  that  the  woods  of  the  middle  of  Sweden 
are  so  different  from  those  of  the  south,  insomuch  that  the 
mycology  of  the  two  districts  is  very  different  On  the 
whole,  Great  Britain,  though  possessing  a  considerable  list  of 
species,  is  not  abundant  in  individuals,  except  as  regards  a 
limited  number  of  speciea  The  exuberance,  even  in  the  most 
favourable  autumn,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Sweden 
or  many  parts  of  Germany.  Many  of  the  species  which  afford 
wholesome  food  there,  occur  here  only  in  small  quantities ; 
and  if  people  were  dependent  for  food,  in  the  months  most 
favourable  to  mycology,  on  the  fleshy  Fungi,  in  the  inferior 
oolite  districts  with  which  I  am  most  familar,  notwithstanding 
the  very  large  number  of  species  which  occurs,  a  general  star- 
vation must  inevitably  arise,  even  were  they  as  indiscriminate 
in  their  use  as  are  the  Poles  and  Russiana  Other  uses  to 
which  plants  of  this  order  are  applied  are  very  limited,  and 
have  either  been  already  noticed,  or  will  be  mentioned  under 
the  respective  heads. 

1.  Tbemellini,  Fr, 

G^elatinous,  more  or  less  lobed  and  folded,  rarely  pezizaeform, 
davate  or  eflftised.  Sporophores  very  long,  produced  on  spori- 
form  oeUs ;  not  compacted  into  a  continuous  hymenium.  Sper- 
matia  on  separate  threads  or  on  processes  of  the  spores. 

382.  The  gelatinous  substance  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
external  features  of  this  group,  though  it  is  not  altogether  dis- 
tinctive, as  genera  exhibiting  such  a  texture  occur  in  other 
divisions.  For  the  most  part  there  is  no  appearance  of  myce- 
lium, nor,  indeed,  of  anything  except  the  stroma,  which  is  more 
or  less  developed,  and  does  not  give  off  a  continuous  stratum 
of  compacted  sporophores.  The  fructifying  surface  is  always 
superior,  and  follows  every  inequality  of  the  stroma^  whether 
23 
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it  is  simply  spread  out  over  the  matrix,  swelling  into  a  rounded 
body,  grooved  so  as  to  form  an  appearance  like  that  of  the 
brain  of  some  animal,  or,  finally,  variously  pUcate  or  folded,  so 
as  to  present  a  large  sporiferous  surface.  In  Exidia  the  under 
surface  is  distinct  from  the  upper,  and  generally  clothed  with 
short  hairs  or  processes,  which  are  sometimes  very  abundant, 
so  that  it  is  tomentose,  velvety,  or  sometimes  almost  strigose ; 
and  in  Dacrymyces  there  is  occasionally,  but  not  always,  a  sort 
of  stem,  as  is  also  the  case  sometimes  in  Coryne.  The  most 
curious  part  about  the  Tremellini  is  the  fruit  which  has 
only  been  lately  explained.  When  I  published  my  memoir 
on  the  hymenium,  I  was  content  to  notice  the  fact  of  the  sin- 
gularity of  its  structure,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  publish  my 
sketch,  as  I  did  not  fully  understand  the  matter;  now,  however, 
it  appears  clear  from  the  observations  of  Tulasne,  which  have 
been  confirmed  by  many  observers,  that  the  hymenial  surface 
gives  rise  to  globose  bodies,  answering  to  the  sporophores  of  the 
higher  species.  These,  however,  are  sometimes  more  definite 
than  sporophores  are  usually,  exhibiting  a  concentration  of 
colour  and  even  septa,  and  sometimes  divided  into  several  lobes, 
generally  four.  After  a  time  they  give  rise  to  a  definite  or 
indefinite  number  of  elongated  flexuous  threads,  which  bear 
at  their  tips  cymbiform  sporea  In  some  cases,  these  spores 
produce  little  bodies  from  their  sides,  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  at  present  well  ascertained  (Fig.  77,  6,  c,  d). 

383.  The  similarity  between  Tremella  and  Podisoma 
(Fig.  6,  a)  was  recognised  years  since,  but  it  is  only  of  late 
that  their  relation  is  found  to  be  one  of  homology.  The  so- 
called  spores  of  Podisoma  are,  to  a  great  extent,  identical  with 
the  sporophores  of  Tremella.  The  structure  of  Podisoma  is, 
however,  so  exactly  that  of  Puccinia^  with  the  exception  of  the 
gelatinous  element,  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  removed  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  epiphytous  ftmgi ;  and  its  habitat  on 
living  branches,  on  which  it  is  to  a  great  extent  perennial, 
confirms  the  correctness  of  such  association.  The  confluence 
of  Hymenomycetes  with  Ooniomycetes  at  these  points  is 
extremely  interesting.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  some 
species  of  Tremella  may  not  be  mere  states  of  other  ftmgi,  as, 
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for  instance,  TremeUa  purpurea  of  Bulgaria  sarcoides  ;  but 
there  really  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  the  notion.  That 
Dacrymyces  Urticce  is  a  condition  of  Peziza  FusarioideSy  is 
pretty  well  ascertained,  but  then  it  is  not  a  true  Dacrymyces. 
In  Naemetdia  the  nucleus  of  the  stroma  has  a  white  calca- 
reous appearance,  totally  diflferent  from  the  rest,  and  peculiarly 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects  in  the  herbariiun.  The  cal- 
careous appearance  does  not,  however,  appear  to  arise  from  the 
presence  of  crystallised  matter,  but  from  a  compact  structure 
free  from  mucilage  or  jelly. 

384.  The  greater  part  of  this  group  are  inhabitants  pecu- 
liarly of  temperate  climates;  but  Exidia  is  an  exception,  which 
is  abundant  in  all  tropical  climates ;  and  one  of  the  species, 
K  Auricula  Jvdce,  is  a  perfect  cosmopolite.  A  few  only 
are  so  gelatinous  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  being  well  preserved 
for  the  herbarimn.  TremeUa  occurs  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
North  America,  and  is  found  in  New  Zealand.  A  species  also 
occurs  in  the  Himalayas.  Exidia  Auricula  Judce  was  once 
a  popular  remedy  for  sore  throats,  probably  from  some  fancied 
resemblance  of  the  hymeniiun  to  the  fauces,  and  it  is  still 
occasionally  sold  in  Covent  Garden. 

2.  Clavabiei,  Fr, 

Receptacle  clavate,  fusiform,  or  variously  branched ;  very 
rarely  gelatinous,  hymenium  circumambient,  covering  the  upper 
part  of  the  fungus,  with  or  without  a  distinct  barren  stem. 

385.  The  stroma  is  here  decidedly  elongated,  and  in  many 
instances  a  stem  is  formed  perfectly  distinct  from  the  hyme- 
nium, and  differing  sometimes  in  character  from  the  rest  of  the 
plant  The  form  of  the  unbranched  species  is,  in  fact,  the  same 
as  was  already  anticipated  in  some  of  the  ElveUacei,  as  MUrula 
and  Oeoghsaum;  but  the  structure  of  the  hymenium  is  totally 
different  This  follows  the  surface  of  the  receptacle,  and  is 
generally  without  any  decided  inequaUty;  in  Sparaads  alone 
the  clavate  form  is  obliterated,  and  we  have  the  foliaceous  or 
puckered  state  of  some  of  the  higher  Tremdke,  Extension 
of  sur£Etce  is,  however,  in  many  cases  attained,  and  that  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  by  ramification ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and 
of  the  great  variety  and  beauty  of  colouring,  the  tribe  contains 
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some  of  the  most  elegant  and  striking  fdngL  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  more  noble  Clavarice  are  not  found  in  this  country. 
In  Sweden  they  luxuriate,  as  they  do  in  the  mountcdnous 
woods  of  Switzerland,  where  they  form  an  admirable  article  of 
food ;  nor  are  some  of  our  own  smaller  species  to  be  despised. 

386.  Most  of  the  species  grow  upon  the  ground,  or  on 
decaying  leaves,  either  in  open  pastures  or  close  woods.  Some 
grow  exclusively  on  decayed  wood,  and  in  this  case  often 
exhibit  a  well-developed  mycelium,  as  is  the  case  also  with 
some  of  the  terrestrial  species.  They  affect  temperate  coun- 
tries more  especially ;  but  the  species  which  grow  on  wood,  or 
their  analogues,  occur  in  the  tropics,  as  do  a  number  of  species 
which  apiMt)ach  in  character  and  textiure  to  ThelephorcL  Some 
of  the  species  are  very  minute.  Typhida  is  remarkable  for  the 
distinct  development  of  the  stem,  while  Crinvla  has  but  Uttle 
hymenial  surface  at  all.  These  smaller  species  often  grow  firom 
Sclerotia.  The  nature  of  the  connection  is  not,  however,  cer- 
tain. Typhula  phacorhizay  for  instance,  grows  indiscrimi- 
nately on  Sclerotium  complcuncUum  and  8CvidUUnm\  and 
it  is  improbable  that  both  are  contracted  states  of  the  TyphulOy 
like  the  tuberiform  base  of  Agaricus.  tvberosua.  The  genus 
Calocera  reverts  somewhat  to  the  Tremelloid  type,  without, 
however,  repeating  their  peculiar  sporophores.  Sparasaia,  a 
little  contracted  and  almost  hypogoeous,  could  only  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Oaviieria  by  its  far  smaller — ^altogether  less 
conspicuous — spores.  The  minuter  PistiUarice  are  with  diffi- 
culty distinguished  from  Isaria, 

3.  AURICULARINI,  Fr, 

Substance  various;  hymenium  nearly  even,  without  any 
regular  folds  or  elevations ;  inferior  except  in  the  resupinate 
species;  sometimes  setulose. 

387.  Having  disposed  of  the  two  aberrant  groups  Tremd- 
Uni  and  Clava/nei,  we  commence  the  regular  series  of  Hyme- 
nomycetea  proper,  which  by  almost  imperceptible  transitions 
lead  to  the  noblest  genus  of  the  order  Agaricus,  The  four 
groups  of  which  they  are  composed  are  distinguished  generally 
by  their  even  or  only  slightly  rugged  hymenium,  by  projecting 
prickles,  by  pores,  or  by  gills.    The  members,  however,  of 
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which  this  vast  collection  of  plants  is  composed,  are  connected 
so  intimately  with  one  another,  and  the  whole  mass  is  so 
natural,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  where  one  genus 
ends  and  where  one  begina  Practice  alone,  and  tact,  can  do 
this  in  the  more  diflScult  cases  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
in  different  states  the  same  species  is  often  positively  referable 
to  three  or  more  distinct  genera,  and  it  is  only  the  possession 
of  intermediate  states  which  can  put  one  in  a  condition  to  say 
which  is  the  correct  nomenclature.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
question  parallel  with  that  which  is  so  often  quoted  amongst 
the  OrchidecB,  but  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case.  If  pores,  gills,  and  prickles  alone  were  produced, 
no  difficulty  would  arise ;  but  the  gills  are  branched  or  con- 
nected by  veins  till  they  assume  the  appearance  of  pores;  and 
the  walls  of  the  pores  are  split  and  broken  up  till  they  a^ume 
the  guise  of  prickles.  In  consequence  there  will  always  be 
some  doubt  about  certain  species  of  Dcsdalea  and  Irpex, 
though  there  is  none  about  the  generic  distinction  of  the  more 
typical  species ;  and  if  some  difficulty  arise  even  where  there 
is  great  diversity  of  substance,  how  much  more  between  such 
Fungi  as  LenzUea  and  Dcedalea,  which  agree  in  substance,  but 
which  typically  belong  to  two  distinct  seriea 

388.  The  first  group,  then,  consists  of  those  species  in  which 
the  hymenium  is  absolutely  even,  except  so  far  as  it  follows  the 
inequality  of  the  matrix,  or  has  merely  faint  raised  points  or 
lines  disposed  without  any  definite  order  over  the  hymenium. 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  they  are  inclined  to  assume 
a  radiating  form ;  but  no  one  could  take  them  for  gills,  except 
possibly  in  some  states  of  Ouepinia,  Cyphella  is  as  essentially 
cup-shaped  as  any  Peziza,  and  the  only  difference  that  exists 
between  them  is  the  non-production  of  ascL  The  genusj  though 
consisting  of  obscure  species,  is  of  great  importance,  as  con- 
necting Porotheliurriy  and  thence  Polyporua,  with  Peziza, 
CratereUu8y  again,  assumes  a  pileate  form,  and  is  only  distin- 
guished from  CantltareUus  by  the  indistinctness  of  the  folds 
of  the  hjnnenium.  In  Craterellus  lateritius,  Berk.,  which  is 
Thdephora  OcmthareUus,  Schwein.,  the  veins  are  so  distinct  as 
rather  to  give  the  notion  of  a  common  Chantarelle  imperfectly 
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developed,  than  a  distinct  type.    A  vast  quantity,  however,  of 
the  fungoid    growths  which  appear  on  fallen  timber   and 
branches,  exhibit  mere  differences  of  colour  and  substance,  with- 
out any  of  hymenium,  except  that  in  some  species  there  are  little 
bristles,  and  in  others  peculiar  processes,  calling  to  mind  those 
which  exist  on  the  hymenium  of  the  higher  Fungi,  and  which 
may  ultimately  prove  sexual    They  may  be  dry,  waxy,  byssoid 
or  moist,  tender  or  gelatinous,  without  much  difference  as 
to  hymenium,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  species  aie 
so  difficult  to    distinguish.      The    hymenium  is  essentially 
inferior,  avoiding  the  light ;  and  hence  in  many  species,  even 
those  which   are  resupinate,  when  accidentally  superior,  it 
becomes  inferior  by  the  detachment  of  the  pileus  from  the 
matrix.     This  occasionaUy  takes  place  in  most  species  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent ;  but  in  some  it  is  normal ;  and  a  step 
further  leads  us  to  stemless  but  expanded  dimidiate  or  flabel- 
late  forms.     Precisely  the  same  series  of  phenomena  holds  in 
all  the  other  groups,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  a  form 
is  not  necessarily  distinct  because  it  is  resupinate.     Indeed, 
resupinate  species  are  always  to  be  regarded  with  caution,  and 
resupinate  forms  even  of  nobler  species  may  occur. 

389.  One  genus  essentially  tropical,  Dictyanema,  \a  worthy 
of  notice,  because  it  has  been  considered  an  Alga.  Like  Cora, 
it  grows  in  exposed  damp  places,  on  moss  or  other  vegetables ; 
and  as  it  does  not  always  perfect  its  hymenium,  and  is  very 
generally  felted  with  a  species  of  Calothrix,  no  great  blame  can 
be  attached  to  those  who  have  misunderstood  its  affinities: 
Both  in  Cora  and  Didyonema  the  hymenium  cracks  up  into 
fragments,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  little  parasitic 
Pezizce.  The  substance  of  the  pileus,  in  fiuJt,  grows  so  fast  that 
the  hymeniiun  cannot  keep  pace  with  it,  and  so  is  broken  up. 
Cora  was  originally  referred  to  the  genus  Ulva,  but  with  very 
little  reason,  even  on  principles  which  were  generally  received 
at  the  time  of  its  first  discovery. 

390.  But  besides  these  there  are  forms  essentially  mesopod 
or  lateral ;  yet  even  here,  again,  the  mesopod  may  become  late- 
ral by  only  a  partial  development  of  the  pileua  Both  the 
lateral  and  mesopod  forms,  again,  may  become  clavarioid  by  the 
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fissure  of  the  pileus  and  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  upper 
8ur£EU)e,  changes  which  may  be  traced  with  ease  in  the  mesopod 
ThdephorcB^  or  in  the  stipitate  forms ;  the  stem  may  be  deve- 
loped at  the  expense  of  the  pileus,  and  if  wholly  at  its  expense 
there  will  be  no  development  of  hymeniiun  at  alL  In  Tltele- 
phora,  at  least  in  the  more  typical  species,  there  are  always 
inequalities  in  the  hymeniimi;  and  it  is  only  the  exagge- 
ration of  these  which  constitutes  the  genus  Cladoderris,  which, 
perhaps,  is  scarcely  tenable.  Mere  size  will  not  give  it  any 
title  to  distinction,  for  there  are  species  of  Stereum  which  vie 
with  it  in  magnitude.  One  species  in  Guiana,  8,  hydrophorurri, 
is  remarkable  for  the  time  which  it  holds  water.  This  appears, 
however,  to  be  only  an  older  form  of  a  species  whose  cup  is  at 
first  filled  with  branched  processes,  which  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  nest  Many  of  the  exotic  species  of  Thdephora  and  some 
of  our  own  exhibit  a  Clavaria-like  form  in  consequence  of  the 
hymenium  being  disposed  all  round  the  processes  of  which  it 
is  composed;  but  the  plan  on  which  this  takes  place  has 
already  been  stated. 

391.  As  in  the  following  tribe,  there  is  a  vast  variety  of 
colour,  insomuch  that  many  of  the  objects  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  attractive,  especially  where  colour  is  combined  with 
elegant  form  and  sculpture.  One  caution  is  most  needful,  not 
only  for  beginners,  but  for  all  half  mycologista  As  all  Hyme- 
tiomycetea  arise  equally  from  a  mycelium,  and  that  myceUum 
may  be  spread  out  on  the  matrix,  and  may  assume  a  stratum 
of  cells,  over  the  threads  of  which  it  is  composed,  before  the 
other  parts  are  formed,  it  is  clear  that  the  earlier  stages,  and 
much  more  the  abortive  and  metamorphosed  stages,  of  many 
of  the  higher  species,  before  any  hymenium  is  formed,  may 
simulate  Thelephorce.  A  host  of  spurious  genera  and  species 
have  thus  been  admitted  into  scientific  works.  No  species 
should,  however,  be  allowed  to  be  autonomous,  which  has  not 
a  perfect  hymenium ;  and  then  care  must  be  taken  to  distin- 
guish spores  and  conidia.  Gelatinous  forms  occur  in  this  as 
in  the  following  group.  Some  of  those  usually  referred  to 
Cortidum  belong,  however,  to  TremeUa;  and  Auricvla/ria  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  Exidia. 
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392.  The  tribe  is  widely  diffused  over  the  world,  and  several 
of  the  species  axe  cosmopolitea  The  central  stemmed  or 
lateral  species  affect  especidly  warmer  climates,  but  resupinate 
species  are  by  no  means  altogether  wanting  in  the  tropics^ 
Stereum  lobatum  in  some  of  its  forms  is  found  in  all  sub-tropi- 
cal coimtries ;  and  if  the  species  be  taken  in  a  wide  sense,  it 
extends  into  higher  parts  of  the  temperate  zones.  The  species 
are,  however,  so  closely  connected  with  each  other,  that  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  say  what  is  and  what  is  not  distinct. 
Stereum  rubigmoaum,  for  instance,  may  either  be  split  into  a 
dozen  species,  or  considered  as  variable  as  Fucus  vesiculosua. 
In  its  wider  sense  it  is  found  almost  everywhere  The  species 
are  in  general  so  tough,  or  so  insignificant  in  point  of  size,  that 
they  are  not  edible;  and  we  are  unable  to  point  out  any  other 
use  to  which  they  are  capable  of  being  put 

4  Hydnei,  Fr, 

Fructifying  surface  inferior  or  amphigenous,  beset  with  pric- 
kles, tubercles,  &a,  but  never  truly  porous,  rarely  gelatinous. 

393.  ThelephoTU  exhibits  slight  linear  elevations  or  rugosities 
on  its  hymenium,  but  affecting  rather  a  lamellar  disposition 
than  that  of  elongated  aculeiform  processes  We  have,  there- 
fore, so  far,  nothing  leading  very  immediately  to  this  group, 
except,  indeed,  PhMna  is  associated  with  Hydneiy  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  Fries,  an  arrangement  which  is  scarcely 
correct^  though  I  have  followed  Fries  in  the  system  proposed 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  one  or  two  Cortida,  indeed,  the 
surface  is  slightly  granulated,  and  if  these  granules  be  a  little 
exaggerated  or  surmounted  by  one  or  more  little  pointed  pro- 
cesses, it  is  no  great  step  from  Corticium  to  Oromdi/nda  or 
Kneiffia.  Orandinia  is,  in  fact,  a  Corticium  with  little 
decided  granular  elevations,  which  never  assume  the  form  of 
teeth  or  pricklea  Kneiffia  is  a  step  further  in  advance,  on 
account  of  the  bristles  with  which  the  granules  are  crowned ; 
and  Odontia  makes  way  rapidly  for  Hydnum  in  all  its  varied 
forms,  resupinate,  apodous,  lateral,  merismoid,  and  mesopod, 
with  almost  every  conceivable  gradation  of  substance,  colour, 
and  sculpture.  We  have  species,  accordingly,  strictly  mem- 
branous, others*  gelatinous,  others  again  fleshy  and  excellent 
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for  food ;  while  a  multitude  of  species  are- corky,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  persistent  Woody  species  are  very  rare ;  but  I 
have  one  species  of  Sistotrema  perfectly  ligneous,  with  enor- 
mously developed  teeth,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
ligneous  FungL  In  fact,  so  varied  are  they,  that  the  species 
differ  from  each  other  more  than  the  lower  genera.  In  all 
these  cases  the  hymenium  is  inferior,  or  merely  resupinate ; 
but  in  Hericmm  it  is  strictly  amphigenous,  insomuch  that  the 
genus  may  be  considered  as  a  group  of  simple  Clavarice 
consolidated  into  a  single  mass.  Sistotretna  and  Irpex  are 
approaches  to  the  Polyporioid  group,  and  are  in  their  early 
stage  scarcely  distinguishable.  Rddvlwniy  however,  connects 
these  with  Hydnvmi,  so  that  their  association  with  the  other 
genera  is  not  unnatural 

394.  The  whole  group  affects  temperate  climes,  and,  with 
one  or  two  rare  exceptions  only,  has  representatives  in  the 
tropics.  One  curious  Hydnwm  occurs  in  Jamaica,  and  there 
are  a  few  sub-tropical  species,  differing,  however,  but  slightly 
from  the  forms  of  more  temperate  regions.  There  are  some 
representatives  in  the  antarctic  regions,  but  the  species  have 
their  centre  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  finest  species 
abound  in  Sweden,  A  few  occur  all  over  Europe.  H.  clor 
ihroidea  is  abxmdant  amongst  the  Himalayas.  Numerous 
species  occur  in  Great  Britain,  but  those  of  the  mesopod 
division  are  rara  H.  repcmchim  is  one  of  our  best  esculent 
Fungi,  and  I  believe  very  safe ;  and  a  few  more  are  esculent 

5.  POLTPOREI,  Fr. 

Fructifying  surface  essentially  porous,  the  pores  constitut- 
ing mere  depressions  in  the  substance,  or  formed  by  a  folded 
membrane,  so  as  to  be  separable  from  each  other,  or  from 
the  pileua     Substance  various. 

395.  The  essential  character  of  this  important  division  is 
the  depression  of  the  hymenium,  in  the  form  of  more  or  less 
perfect  tubes.  Now,  if  the  hymenial  surface  of  the  indefinite 
elevations  of  a  granulated  Corticium  be  entirely  depressed, 
we  have  at  once  a  PorotheliuTn,  of  which  an  important  Poly- 
poroid  form  has  lately  been  discovered  by  Mj.  Spruce  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kio  Negro,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.    If 
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a  PorotJielium,  on  the  other  hand,  be  compared  with  some  of 
the  white  TapezicB  or  Solenia,  the  external  resemblance  is 
almost  perfect ;  but  the  one  have  asd,  the  other  sporophore& 
If  these  scattered  pores  become  approximate,  we  have  tlie 
higher  forms  of  Porothdiwn  and  Fistulmia,  which  appears 
to  us  a  true  Folyporoid ;  and  if  they  are  connate  through  their 
whole  length,  we  have,  according  to  the  degrees  of  conflaenoe, 
a  BoletU8y  Polyporvs,  or  Tra/mete8>  We  have  here,  again,  the 
same  series  of  forms  as  amongst  the  Hydaieiy  with  the  same 
variety  of  substance,  colour,  and  sculpture ;  and,  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  size,  length,  division,  &a,  of  the  hymenial 
processes  afford  an  infinite  variety  of  charactera  Where  the 
tubes  are  only  slightly  connected  so  as  to  be  divisible,  we  have 
Boletus  or  Favolua;  where  they  are  thin  but  not  divisible,  a 
PolyporuB  ;  and  where  the  trama  is  thick  and  passes  sensibly 
into  the  substance  of  the  pileus,  a  Tramdes.  Large  alveolar, 
rigid,  hexagonal  pores  are  the  characteristic  of  Heocagonia,  In 
FistuliTia  the  pores  are  from  the  first  perfectly  distinct^  and 
their  tips  are  always  free  and  studded  with  little  granules,  which 
give  them  a  flowery  aspect  In  a  few  genera  the  pores  are  far 
less  typical,  formed  rather  by  elevations  of  the  hymenium  anas- 
tomosing so  as  to  form  little  arese,  than  regular  pores.  Merw- 
liu8,  therefore,  is  on  the  one  side  confluent  with  the  superior 
order ;  and  on  the  other  with  CratereUus,  Laachia  is  remark- 
able for  its  gelatinous  substance,  and  approaches  very  near  to 
Exidia. 

396.  The  number  of  good  species  contained  in  the  genus 
Polyporus  is  immense,  and  increasing  every  day.  They  may 
be  divided  into  three  great  masses — ^the  tropical,  sub-tropical, 
and  European  species.  Many  of  the  tropical  species,  as  P. 
sangui/neua,  P,  xanthopua^  &c.,  are  found  wherever  the  tem- 
perature is  sufficiently  high ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  many  are 
local  The  same  species  may  occur  in  India  and  Cuba^  with- 
out any  intermediate  station.  Some  species  are  common  to 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  hemispheres,  while  others  are  con- 
fined to  each.  A  few  species,  as  P.  lucidus,  igniariua,  versir 
coUyi*,  &C.,  are  found  in  every  variety  of  diraate.  In  general, 
the  species  which  affect  wanner  climates  are  not  distinguished 
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by  any  striking  characters;  for  though,  as  is  usual,  many  of  the 
finer  species,  such  as  P.  xanthopus  and  sacery  belong  to  the 
tropics,  they  have  their  fair  share  of  uninteresting  form&  P. 
racer,  indeed,  is  a  most  striking  object,  and  is  regarded  with 
veneration  by  the  negroes  of  the  West  African  coast  Boletus 
is  very  much  confined  to  more  temperate  regions,  while  tj^ical 
Hexagonicd  affect  only  the  tropical  The  bright  scarlet  of 
P.  sanguvaeua  has  its  representative  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  in  P.  (AnThobarrinuay  a  species  which,  however,  ex- 
tends also  to  the  tropica  The  size  which  is  attained  by  some 
of  these  productions  is  enormous.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  P. 
frohxiTieua  is  sometimes  a  yard  across,  and  some  of  the  softer 
species  form  masses  large  enough  to  fill  a  common  cart* 

397.  Boletua  edulis  is  much  esteemed  as  a  delicate  article 
of  food,  and  some  of  the  Polypori  are  esculent,  but  their  dose 
texture  makes  them,  for  the  most  part,  very  indigestible 
Several  species  of  Polyporua  are  used  for  tinder  or  moxa, 
while  others  form  excellent  razor-stropa  Polyporua  offiAmialia 
is  a  well-known  purgative,  the  use  of  which  is,  however,  now 
superseded  by  better  remedies.  Many  of  the  species  are  very 
destructive  to  trunks  of  trees.  It  is  true  that  in  the  first 
instance  they  grow  on  parts  which  are  diseased,  but  their 
mycelium  spreads  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  moment  any 
growth  of  this  kind  appears  the  tree  should  be  felled,  or,  if 
the  tree  is  important  as  ornamental  timber,  the  affected  parts 
should  be  carefully  removed,  and  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  or  corrosive  sublimate  be  applied.  A  few  of  the 
species,  moreover,  are  extremely  destructive  to  wooden  fabrics, 
the  only  remedy  against  which  is  perfect  ventilation,  winter 

*  I  have  given,  in  Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom,  the  result  of  close 
examination,  comparative  lists  of  Fnngi  in  Java,  Cuba,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  something  of  the  same  kind  in  Hooker^s  Flora  of 
New  Zealand.  It  will  be  seen  from  these,  how  prominent  a  part  the 
Polypori  bear  in  the  lists  of  exotic  Fungi,  where  the  climate  is  hot  or 
equable;  how  local  many  of  the  species  are,  and  how  widely  distributed 
others.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  how  many  European  species  are  found  in 
such  localities.  The  details  have  been  omitted  here,  in  consequence  of  the 
mass  of  matter  before  me,  which  requires  to  be  compressed  into  as 
small  a  space  as  possible. 
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felling,  or,  if  this  be  out  of  the  question,  impregnation  with 
such  chemical  substances  as  are  destructive  to  the  growth  of 
Fungi  Merulivs  lacryTnoma  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  these, 
as  its  mycelium  attracts  moisture.  A  cellar  which  has  long 
been  dripping  from  its  prevalence,  will  soon  become  dry  when 
a  strong  wash  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  applied.  Several  of 
the  species  are  capable  of  a  certain  degree  of  growth  in  sub- 
terraneous localities,,  in  consequence  of  which  a  number  of 
very  curious  forms  occur.  Another  peculiarity  is,  that  as  the 
hymenium  is  constantly  deposited  on  the  side  which  is  turned 
towards  the  earth,  if  a  specimen  be  accidentally  reversed  tiie 
hymenium  gradually  loses  its  own  characters,  assuming  those 
of  the  pileus,  and  the  contrary.  Specimens  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition are  often  very  puzzling. 

398.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  Boletus  edvMsy 
and  a  species  of  Polyporua  is  produced  by  roasting  the  branches 
of  hazel-trees  in  Italy.  The  dense  masses  of  mycelium  belong- 
ing to  P.  tuheraster  are  capable  of  being  transported  thou- 
sands of  miles,  and  on  the  application  of  moisture  will  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  pilei,  as  has  been  proved  more  than  once  in 
England.  Polyporus  fomentariua  not  only  supplies  Amadou, 
but  has  been  manufeustured  into  coarse  clothing;  and  the 
pounded  pileus  of  P.  igniarius  is  mixed  by  the  Ostyacks  with 
snuff,  whose  narcotic  qualities  it  is  said  to  improva 

6.  Agaricini,  Fr. 

Hymenium  plicate,  radiating  from  a  common  centre ;  the 
main  divisions  often  connected  by  transverse  processes,  but  not 
so  as  to  form  definite  pores. 

399.  The  only  remaining  group  of  Fungi,  and  that  contain- 
ing the  noblest  though  not  the  largest  species,  is  distinguished 
by  the  gill-like  folds  which  form  the  hymenium.  In  some 
species  of  PaodUys,  they  not  only  separate  with  ease  from  the 
substance  of  the  pileus,  like  the  tubes  of  Boleti,  but  they  are 
capable  of  being  unfolded  to  a  considerable  extent ;  in  other 
species,  the  substance  which  imites  the  two  surfaces  is  so  closely 
combined  with  each,  that  any  such  separation  is  out  of  the 
question.  In  the  genus  Trogia,  however,  there  is  a  groove 
along  the  outer  edge ;  and  in  Schizc^hyUum,  the  gills  split  in 
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the  direction  of  their  trama^  at  the  same  time  rolling  over  on 
either  side  so  as  to  present  a  very  cmious  aspect  A  few  of  the 
lower  species  are  strictly  resupinate,  with  scarcely  any  definite 
arrangement  of  the  lamellar  processes ;  and,  indeed,  in  Ago- 
ricua  resupinate  species  occur,  but  the  gills  always  tend  to  a 
central  or  ezcentric  point;  and  in  a  curious  species  from  Borneo, 
there  is  a  little  columella  to  which  they  are  attached. 

400.  No  traces,  at  present,  of  anything  like  male  organs 
have  been  discovered  in  Hymenomycetes.  They  have  been 
looked  for  in  the  enlarged  crystalline  cells  which  project  from 
the  surface  of  the  hymenium  in  many  Agdrici,  Coprini, 
Boleti,  &c,  but  without  success.  Conidia  sometimes  occur  on 
the  myceliiun,  and  in  Agaricvs  racemoaua  the  stems  bear  a 
number  of  little  processes  exactly  like  StiXbum,  which  bear  little 
stylospores.  I  have  in  vain  looked  for  the  contractile  tissue 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  ring  of  Ag.  'muscarius^  described  by 
Hoflfinann,  in  Bot  Zeit,  1853,  p.  857.*  Though  he  was  at 
first  inclined  to  consider  the  component  threads  of  sexual 
importance,  he  subsequently  abandoned  the  notion,  f 

401.  The  genera  diflfer  in  substance,  and  in  the  nature  of 
their  gill&  LenzUes  contains  species  which  are  positively 
ligneous ;  in  Xerotus  the  pileus  is  coriaceous ;  in  Lenti/iius^ 
Maraamiua,  and  Panus,  of  a  tough  persistent  texture;  while 
in  Coprvnus  the  tissues  are  so  crisp  and  delicate  that  they 
deliquesce  in  a  few  houra  HeUomyces  has  a  subgelatinous 
substance,  while  Jtuasula  and  Ladariua  are  remarkable  for 
the  vesicular  character  of  their  trama.  Agaricus  assumes  a 
thousand  forms  and  colours,  with  only  slight  modifications  as 
to  substance.  A  few  species  have  a  distinct  universal  volva ; 
while  in  multitudes  there  is  an  arachnoid  or  woven  veil  at- 
tached to  the  edge,  and  sometimes  entirely  covering  the  gills. 
A  few  species  are  involved  in  a  viscid  or  mucilaginous  coat 

*  Under  a  magnifying  power  of  363  diameters,  according  to  HojQT- 
mann,  the  delicate  tlireads  which  grow  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  ring 
are  found  to  be  sprinkled  with  a  great  quantity  of  gelatinous  knots, 
from  which  project  one  or  more  quickly  oscillating  threads,  terminated, 
frequently  with  a  little  head,  which  occasionally  becomes  detached. 

t  For  details  of  supposed  spermatia,  see  Hoffm.  1.  c.,  1866,  p.  137. 
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Nyctalxs  is  always  parasitic  on  decaying  Lactariiy  and  there 
are  one  or  two  Agarics,  of  which  the  most  important  is  A. 
Lovei,  with  a  similar  habit 

402.  As  regards  sculpture  or  vestment,  they  exhibit  various 
peculiarities,  especially  in  the  latter  respect,  firom  the  smoothest 
highly  polished  surface,  like  that  of  ivory,  to  the  shaggy  scales 
of  A,  8quarro8U8,  Many  of  the  lower  genera  contain  but 
very  few  species,  but  almost  all  the  more  important  divisions 
abound  in  species.  Lentinus  and  Marasmius  are  the  glory  of 
tropical  mycology,  though  both  have  numerous  representatives, 
especially  the  latter  in  European  woods.  CortiTiariuSy  which 
is  scarcely  represented  in  the  tropics,  has  its  centre  in  Sweden, 
where  it  abounds  both  in  species  and  individuals.  A  strag- 
gling species  occurs  in  Australia,  and  two  or  three  amongst 
the  mountains  north  of  Calcutta,  and  a  few  in  North  America; 
and  though  England  has  many  species,  the  quantity  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  what  occur  in  Sweden.  SchizophyUum  is 
a  species  of  warmer  climates,  and  in  them  almost  universal 
It  is  a  rare  inhabitant  of  England,  and  for  the  most  part  im- 
ported. Copri/nuSy  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  native  of  hot- 
beds and  other  exuberant  soil  The  growth  is  extremely 
rapid,  insomuch  that  some  species  are  capable  of  exhibiting 
every  phase  of  growth  and  of  decay  in  a  few  hours.  They  are 
the  Ephemerides  of  vegetablea  A  species  has  been  developed 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  on  the  dressings 
applied  to  amputated  limbs.  The  notion  that  they  luxuriate, 
especially  in  tropical  climes,  haa  not  at  present  been  confirmed. 
Of  all  the  genera,  however,  Agaricua  is  the  most  prolific. 
After  all  the  eliminations  which  have  been  made,  there  remain 
at  least  a  thousand  truly  distinct  species ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  little  the  tropical  kinds  have  been  studied,  it  is 
certain  that  many  additions  will  yet  be  made  to  the  genua 
Notwithstanding  the  notion  that  these  productions  are  the 
growth  of  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of  certain  elements,  it  is 
allowed  by  those  who  have  studied  the  genus  well,  that  in  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom  there  are  no  more  decidedly  distinct 
species  than  in  Aga/ricua,  The  species  of  tropical  climates 
are  in  general  of  little  beauty ;  but  in  the  lofty  mountains  of 
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Sikkim,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  wettest  country  in  the  world, 
species  abound  which  exhibit  enormous  dimensions  com- 
bined with  great  beauty.  In  many  cases  the  distinctions, 
though  clear,  are  very  slight  between  Himalayan  and  European 
species,  while  many  of  them  are  decidedly  the  same.  Agarics 
ascend  as  high  as  Nova  Zembla,  and  occur  in  Kerguelens-land. 
Their  abundance  depends  upon  a  moist  atmosphere  and  suffi- 
cient temperature.  Most  of  the  species  are  destroyed  by  frost ; 
a  few  only,  like  Ag.  vdutipes,  are  capable  of  enduring  it 
without  serious  injury.  In  an  economical  point  of  view,  the 
Agaricini  are  of  considerable  importance.  A  few  MarasTnii, 
Lactarii,  RuasulcBy  and  Gantharelli,  are  esculent,  but  their 
numbers  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  excellent  species 
produced  by  the  genus  Agaricvs,  At  least  a  tenth  of  the 
species  are  esculent,  and  a  fifth  may  be  pronounced  as  aflford- 
ing  good  if  not  agreeable  food.  Russia,  Germany,  the  South 
of  France,  and  Italy,  with  some  other  European  countries, 
profit  by  the  abundance  of  food  they  supply ;  and  if  good  food 
were  less  abimdant  in  England,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
riches  which  lie  scattered  about  would  not  be  neglected  as  they 
are.  The  prejudice  against  Fimgi  is  so  great  at  Paris,  that 
artificially  raised  mushrooms  are  almost  the  only  ones  of  the 
genus  that  are  admitted  into  the  market,  and  in  London 
the  number  is  confined  to  about  six.  The  only  one  which  is 
extensively  cultivated  is  the  common  mushroom,  a  species 
which  occurs,  imder  some  form  or  other,  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  world.  Mushrooms  have  hitherto,  for  the  most  part, 
been  cultivated  under  sheds,  or  in  caves  and  vaults ;  but  it  is 
now  well  ascertained  that  early  mushrooms  may  be  obtained 
in  the  open  ground,  of  at  least  as  good  qualities  as  those  cul- 
tivated at  greater  expense.  I  have  endeavoured  to  introduce 
an  esculent  species  from  Australia  and  South  Carolina ;  but, 
probably  from  the  specimens  having  been  kept  too  long  before 
transmission,  the  spawn  has  never  run.  The  consumption  of 
mushrooms  in  Paris  is  something  enormous,  and  the  whole 
that  appear  in  market  are  the  produce  of  the  catacomb& 
Ma/rasrm/ua  Oreadea  is  superior  to  the  mushroom  in  point  of 
flavour,  and  makes  a  most  excellent  catsup,  as  do  also  Ag, 
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procerus  and  some  othera     Most  are  used  when  fresh ;  but 
M.  OreadeSy  P.  Oeorgii,  and  others,  may  be  preserved  in  good 
condition  when  dry.    The  most  delicious  of  all  Fungi,  perhaps, 
is  P.  cassareuSy  which  has  not  yet  occurred  in  England,    A 
very  closely  allied  form  or  species  occurs  amongst  tiie  Hima- 
layas, but  we  have  no  information  as  to  its  esculent  qualitie& 
Many  of  the  species  are  eaten  by  the  Bhoteeas,  who  are 
reduced  by  famine  to  eat  some  species  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  supposed  fit  for  food.     In  Russia  and  Germany  enor- 
mous quantities  are  gathered  for  winter  use.     The  vinegar  in 
which  they  are  preserved  seems  to  neutralise  the  alcaline 
poison  which  they  contain,  for  the  species  are  gathered  without 
much  discrimination.     Some  specimens  submitted  to  me  ap- 
peared to  be  Ldctarii,  but  in  too  altered  a  condition  to  enable 
me  to  ascertain  the  spedes.    The  narcotic  qualities  of  P.  mus- 
carina  are  well  known.     It  is  a  useful  poison  for  flies  and 
other  insects,  but  it  is  also  a  strong  narcotic,  producing  inebri- 
ation and  communicating  its  properties  to  the  urine  of  those 
who  consume  it    An  accident  was  nearly  happening  lately,  in 
consequence  of  some  being  consumed  for  breakfast,  though 
intended  for  the  preparation  of  fly-water.    Fortunately,  only  a 
small  quantity  was  eaten,  and  the  penalty  was  a  temporary 
intoxication,  as  complete  almost  as  that  produced  by  tobacco 
to  persons  unaccustomed  to  its  use. 

403.  The  greatest  objection  to  the  use  of  Fungi  in  food,  is 
that  the  qualities  of  the  same  species  are  so  very  different  in 
different  countrie&  The  common  mushroom  has  proved  fatal 
in  Italy,  and  is  most  carefully  excluded  from  the  markets; 
and  parallel  cases  might  be  adduced  with  regard  to  other 
species.  This  does  not  appear  to  depend  upon  any  idiopathic 
phenomena,  but  upon  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  individual 
specimens.  In  all  there  is  a  small  amount  of  poisonous  matter, 
and  the  quantity  of  this  in  any  given  species  is  extremely 
imcertain. 

404;.  I  have  already,  in  the  general  observations  on  Fungi, 
touched  upon  the  abnormal  forms  which  are  occasionally 
assumed  by  the  mycelium,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  so 
many  genera.     It  has  been  seen,  moreover,  that  spumous 
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genera  have  arisen  in  &  similar  way  from  the  various  forms  of 
fruit  produced  in  different  species,  some  of  which  are  un- 
doubtedly representatives  of  sexual  distinctions,  and  some 
possibly  endowed  with  capability  of  impregnation.  The  differ- 
ent terms  conidia^  stylospores,  and  spermatia,  must  at  present 
be  regarded  as  more  or  less  indefinite  and  uncertain.  But 
apart  from  these  circumstances,  Fimgi  undergo  great  changes 
in  form  and  habit,  so  as  to  make  their  study  very  difficult* 

405.  The  spores  and  sporidia  afford  good  characters,  pro- 
vided so  much  stress  is  not  laid  upon  particular  appearances, 
as  to  lead  us  to  pronoimce  species  different  when  the  fruit  is 
merely  in  a  different  stage  of  development  The  same  species 
may  at  different  times  have  simple,  uniseptate,  or  multiseptate 
fruity  and  its  form  will  vary  in  different  asci  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual, though  some  general  characters  may  be  exhibited 
by  alL  The  size,  again,  varies  very  greatly,  so  that  the 
nicest  microscopical  measurement  can  be  taken  only  as  an 
approximation.  In  Xylaria  pedunculata,  for  instance,  I 
have  seen  highly  nourished  individuals  produce  sporidia  at 
least  twice  as  long,  with  proportionate  breadth,  as  in  the  normal 
plant  The  same  species  also,  as  observed  above,  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  the  reduction  of  a  large  stipitate  species  with  a  scle- 
rotioid  rooting  base,  to  a  single,  almost  naked,  perithecium. 
It  has  been  shown,  too,  that  the  ostiola  of  the  peritheda  are 
equally  variable  in  length. 

406.  The  spores  of  the  sporophorous  Fungi  vary  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  the  genus  Hymenogaster,  where  the  characters 
depend  mainly  on  the  spores,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate 
many  species  with  certainty,  on  account  of  the  extreme  varia- 
tions assumed  in  different  specimens,  both  as  regards  form  and 
sculpture.  But  if  various  forms  are  assumed  by  the  fruit, 
much  more  is  this  the  case  with  the  receptacle.  The  same 
species,  according  to  varjdng  circumstances  of  position,  mois- 
ture, temperature,  and  other  accidents,  may  be  perfectly  sessile, 
seated  on  a  distinct  stem,  with  an  orbicular  pileus,  or  this 

•See,  for  farther  illustration  of  the  duality  of  Fungi,  Tulasne,  in 
Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat,  86r.  4,  vol.  5,  p.  108,  published  while  this  sheet  was 
under  proof. 
24 
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same  pileus  may  become  lobed  and  perfectly  lateral,  without 
in  the  smallest  degree  impairing  the  certainty  of  its  distinction, 
or,  finally,  the. receptacle  may  vanish  altogether,  and  nothing 
be  left  save  a  resupinate  stratum  of  pores.  One  of  the  strongest 
instances  is  the  resupinate  Hydnoid  form  of  Polyp,  acmgui- 
neusy  which  has  given  rise  to  Hydnv/m  cimfuibarinv/ni, 
Schwein.,  and  Odontia  (Mo-mvaiatay  Berk,  and  Curt  Where 
the  receptacle  i^  further  ramified,  there  is  frequently  every  shade 
between  a  simple  stem,  and  a  mass  almost  as  dense  and  as 
repeatedly  branched  as  a  cauliflower.  Added  to  which,  the 
same  species  may  in  diflferent  circumstances  be  perfectly  dry 
or  thickly  viscid,  smooth  or  tomentose,  naked  or  scaly,  with 
many  other  variations  ;  while  in  colour  we  may  have  tints  as 
manifold  as  exist  in  many  species  of  Phaenogama  Where  the 
flocci  are  the  leading  feature,  their  ramification,  colour,  and 
composition  undergo  multitudinous  changes.  No  one,  at  first 
sight,  could  conceive  that  a  Coremiurn,  with  its  compound 
stem,  was  but  the  same  thing  with  a  PenidUium  altered  by 
superabundant  moisture.  The  business  of  the  Mycologist  is  to 
keep  his  eye  open  to  such  changes,  and  their  proper  value, 
if  he  wishes  to  escape  the  errors  which  have  been  committed 
by  so  many  superficial  observera  In  some  cases  he  has  a 
ready  excuse  in  the  deficiency  of  his  materials,  but  he  cannot 
plead  this  with  regard  to  widely  difiRised  forms. 

407.  A  few  simple  directions  may  be  given  in  conclusion  of 
the  whole  subject  of  Fungi,  for  preserving  them  for  the  herba- 
rium. The  greater  number  of  Fungi  may  be  preserved  exactly 
like  Phaenogams  but  as  they  often  contain  the  eggs  or  larvae 
of  insects,  they  require  some  care  in  looking  over,  till  the  stock 
has  completely  died  out  They  will  require  brushing  occa- 
sionally with  corrosive  sublimate  and  turpentine,  for,  though  one 
application  will  destroy  the  larvaB  and  perfect  insects,  it  will 
not  destroy  the  eggs.  Some  of  the  larger  species  can  only  be 
made  perfectly  free  by  submission,  to  the  heat  of  an  oven. 
Moulds,  and  such  delicate  productions,  easily  part  with  their 
spores.  The  best  way,  therefore,  is  to  wrap  them  lightly,  as 
soon  as  gathered,  in  thin  paper  screwed  up  at  either  end. 
Their  greatest  enemies  are  minute  acari,  which  are  readily 
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destroyed  like  larger  insects  with  the  sublimate  wash,  but,  un- 
fortunately, not  without  injury  to  the  specimena  Myxogadres 
will  not  admit  of  pressure  when  half  grown.  Specimens  must, 
therefore,  either  be  left  till  they  have  arrived  at  perfection,  or 
they  must  be  dried  by  exposure  to  a  hot  atmosphere.  When 
perfect  they  are  easily  spoiled  by  heavy  weights,  and  are  best 
preserved  in  little  shallow  boxes ;  which  may  be  so  contrived 
as  to  admit  of  easy  insertion  with  other  specimens  in  the  herba- 
riiun.  In  Phalloidei  and  a  few  of  the  larger  Qasteromycetes, 
where  the  structure  is  rapidly  changed  after  the  formation  of 
the  spores,  it  is  advisable  to  save  a  few  specimens  in  spirits. 
This  is,  however,  a  plan,  which,  for  many  reasons,  I  should  not 
recommend  to  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale.  As  subsidiary 
to  other  specimens,  individuals  so  preserved  are  always  valu- 
able ;  but  they  lose  so  many  characters,  that  by  themselves 
they  are  seldom  available  for  description. 

408.  The  greatest  difficulties  are  presented  by  the  fleshy 
Fungi  A  great  many  of  these,  however,  by  proper  care  admit 
of  excellent  preservation.  Very  useful  specimens  may  be  pre- 
pared after  the  excellent  method  proposed  in  this  coxmtry  by 
Klotzsch,  after  Laach  ;*  though  I  think  the  plan  should  not 
entirely  supersede  the  more  ordinary  mode.  A  clean  section 
is  made  exactly  down  the  centre  of  the  fungus,  and  a  thin 
slice  removed  from  each  half,  which,  when  careftiUy  dried, 
gives  the  details  of  the  gills,  the  cavity  of  the  stem,  and 
the  form  of  the  fungus.  The  two  half  pilei  are  then  separated 
and  dried  after  the  gills  and  flesh  have  been  removed,  and  the 
two  half  stems  after  a  little  of  the  more  solid  matter  has  been 
taken  away.  Admirable  specimens  may  be  prepared  in  this 
way  with  a  little  nice  manipulation  and  care  in  the  renewal 
of  the  drying  paper  with  sufficient  frequency.  When  the  spe- 
dmens,  after  being  glued  down,  are  deposited  in  the  herba- 
rium, they  can  only  be  kept  free  from  insects  by  frequent  in- 
spection, and  by  the  room  in  which  they  are  placed  being  per- 
fectly dry.  A  fresh  brood  of  insects  will  sometimes  arise  in 
specimens  which  have  been  impregnated  with  the  sublimate ; 

♦  Linn.,  vol.  v.,  p.  478  and  626,  tab.  9,  B^lotzsch  in  Hook.  Bot.  Misc., 
vol.  2,  p.  159. 
24  * 
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though  such  specimens  axe  far  less  liable  than  othera  A 
spirituous  solution  is  not  well  calculated  for  Fungi,  as  it  is  apt 
to  change  their  colours.  Dr.  L^veill^  informed  me  that  he 
kept  his  Fungi  clear  of  insects  by  always  having  a  paper  of 
fresh  Polypori,  such  as  P.  versiccloTy  &c.,  amongst  them,  as 
they  are  greatly  preferred  to  any  other.  I  have,  however, 
never  tried  this  plan  myself. 

6.  LiCHENALES,  jBerfc. 

Aerial  mycetals  deriving  nourishment,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  surrounding  medium,  and  not  from  the  matrix,  con- 
stantly producing  in  the  thallus  green  bodies,  resembling  chlo- 
rophyl  (gonidia),  either  singly,  in  little  bundles,  or  in  monili- 
form  rows;  fruit  contained  in  asci,  or,  as  regards  secondary 
fructification,  seated  on  sporophorea 

409.  The  principal  points  which  distinguish  Lichens  from 
Fungi  are  their  mode  of  growth,  their  living  at  the  expense 
of  the  surrounding  medium,  their  mostly  perennial  endurance 
and  slow  growth,  and  the  production  of  gonidia.  If  the  true 
Lichens  be  considered  by  themselves,  their  peculiar  texture, 
tartareous  and  crustlike  in  a  vast  quantity  of  species,  and 
in  almost  an  equal  niunber  rigid  and  often  brittle  when  dry, 
but  flaccid  and  flexible  when  moist,  is  characteristic  without 
having  recourse  to  the  fructification.  If  the  Collemals  be  added, 
we  have  gelatinous  fronds  approaching  very  near,  in  point 
of  texture,  to  many  Algae.  The  fruit  is  formed  after  the 
Ascomycetous  type,  and  appears  either  under  the  guise  of  a 
distinct  perithecium,  as  in  Sphceriay  an  exposed  disc,  as  in 
Tympanis,  or  a  linear  and  frequently  branched  receptacle,  as 
in  Hysteriwm  or  Olonium.  So  far  there  is  little  or  lio  differ- 
ence between  the  fruit  of  Ascomycetes  and  lichens.  It  ap- 
pears, too,  from  the  labours  of  Itzigsohn,  Tulasne,  and  others, 
that  in  many  cases  there  is  distinct  dualism,  one  form  of  fruit 
following  the  ascomycetous  type,  the  other  the  sporophorous. 
Whether  any  autonomous  genera  exist  with  naked  spores  is 
extremely  doubtftd.  Both  forms,  however,  exist  in  general 
together  on  the  same  plant.  In  every  case,  except  Abrotha  - 
lu8y  and  one  or  two  allied  parasitic  Lichens,  Tulasne  considers 
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the  naked  fruit  as  spermatia ;  in  those  he  regards  them  as  stylo- 
spore&  But  of  this  more  hereafter.  But  besides  these,  there  are 
abundant  globular  bodies  of  a  vegetable  green  produced  from 
the  threads  of  the  thallua  The  origin  of  these  has  only  very 
lately  been  studied.  I  had  myself  a  good  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining their  development  from  the  threads  of  the  mycelium, 
in  specimens  developed  within  the  vessels  of  pine  wood  picked 


Fig.  78. 

a.  Wood  cell  of  White  Spruce  much  decomposed,  filled  with  myce- 
lium of  Farmelia  parietina^  bearing  gonidia. 
6.  Spermatia  on  fertile  threads  of  UmbUicaria  pustitlcUa. 

c.  Ditto  of  Urceolaria  calcarea. 

d.  Ditto  of  Urceolaria  cinerea. 

All  highly  magnified.  The  three  latter  after  Tulasne,  to  whose  trea- 
tise on  Lichens,  in  Ajin.  d.  Sc.  Nat,  1852,  every  writer  on  the  subject 
must  be  deeply  indebted,  and  of  which  I  have  largely  availed  myself. 

€.  Threads  and  spermatia  springing  from  wall  of  spermatogonium  of 
Borrera  ciliaris.    From  a  sketch  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Hoffinan. 

up  by  Captain  Inglefield  in  the  arctic  regions,  and  figures  have 
lately  been  published  by  Speerschneider  in  the  Botanische 
Zeitung  for  1854.*  In  many  Lichens  these  bodies  obtain 
access  to  the  external  air  by  means  of  rents  in  the  upper 
surface,  of  more  or  less  regularity,  and  are  washed  off  after 
losing  a  little  of  their  vivid  colouring.  The  colour  origin- 
ally is  always  green,  but  it  is  modified  by  external  circum- 

*  According  to  his  observations  they  spring  partly  from  the  medul- 
lary layer,  and  partly  from  the  tissues  with  which  it  is  in  immediate 
connection. 
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Btancea  In  Pa/rmeUa  paHetina,  when  growing  in  the  shade 
it  is  changed  into  a  greyish  tint,  but  when  exposed  to  the  full 
sun  it  acquires  the  same  tint  as  the  outer  crust  itself.  The 
modifications  of  form  and  colour  in  this  species^  according  to 
outward  circumstances,  are  fully  described  by  Meyer,  Entwicke- 
limg  der  Flechten,  p.  220. 

410.  Lichens,  like  Fungi,  spring  in  the  first  instance  finom 
a  branched  mycelium,  consisting  of  numerous  intricate,  often 
anastomosing,  threads.  They  gradually  give  rise  to  a  compact 
mass,  assuming  various  forms  and  texture.  The  outer  coat  is 
merely  a  protective  surface,  consisting  of  dense  compact  celJs, 
or  threads  so  closely  interwoven  as  to  simulate  cells ;  the 
inner,  though  differing  in  various  species,  retains  more  of  the 
original  structure,  and  gives  birth  beneath  to  the  fibres  by 
which  the  plant  is  often  attached  to  the  surface  (hypothallus), 
or  to  a  spongy  mass,  as  in  Placodium,  and  sometimes  to  an 
intermediate  stratum  of  gonidia,  with  or  without  a  compact 
mass,  similar  to  the  cortical  layer,  or  that  which  immediately 
underlies  the  hjrmenium  ;  while  above  it  produces  on  the  one 
hand  the  gonidia^  or  on  the  other  the  pycnidia,  spermatogonia, 
and  shields  or  other  form  of  fruit.  Where  the  development 
is  abnormal,  in  consequence  of  peculiar  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  from  defect  of  light,  the  filamentous  portion  may  be 
alone  developed,  or  the  whole  plant  may  be  broken  up  into  a 
myriad  of  dustlike  bodies,  or  the  filamentous  and  pulverulent 
condition  may  exist  together,  and  hence  arise  the  dusty  Lepra- 
HcB,  the  semi-filamentous  Lepraria  latebra/nim,  and  some 
confervoid  conditions.  In  other  cases  the  thallus  may  be 
indefinitely  extended,  with  an  abimdant  development  of 
patches  of  gonidia,  as  in  the  various  kinds  of  VariolaTia.  On 
exotic  barks  many  curious  forms  occur,  which  it  is  impossible 
at  present  to  connect  with  their  original  parents.  The  different 
exotic  Hypockni  are,  probably,  mere  degenerations  of  some 
Lichens  ;  and  there  are  other  hymenomycetoid  expansions,  as 
Thelephora  pecUcdlata,  Schweinitz,  which  owe  their  origin  to 
the  same  cause.  Chrysothrix  is  probably  a  state  of  some 
Lichen,  and  the  same  is  clearly  the  case  with  Byasocaulon, 
Mont     The  genus   Gephcdeurus  arises  from  an  abnormal 
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development  of  the  filamentous  element  of  StrigiUa,  a  genus 
in  which  the  cortical  element  usually  prevails.  Coenogoniv/in, 
on  the  contrary,  appears  to  be  a  normal  form,  remarkable  for 
the  almost  total  suppression  of  the  upper  stratum.  The  place 
of  growth  is  similar  to  that  of  Dictyonema,  and  its  habit  is 
very  much  the  same.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  various 
species  of  Chroclepua,  which  have  some  resemblance  to  Cepha- 
leurus  (Fig.  81,  a),  may  be  peculiar  states  of  certain  Lichens, 
their  reproductive  bodies  being  very  similar. 


^1  » 


Fig.  79. 

a.  Section  of  a  CoUema^  showing  new  fronds  arising  from  the  sur- 
face.    From  Noukaheva. 

b.  Sporidium  of  Biatora  marginiflexay  Bab.  From  New  Zealand. 
Communicated  by  Dr.  Hooker. 

c.  Leptogium  biUlatum,  showing  a  section  of  one  of  the  apthous  pro- 
cesses with  its  fertile  disc,  the  sporidia  and  external  ceUs  of  the 
frond.  More  or  less  magnified.  From  Assam.  Communicated  by  Dr. 
Hooker.    It  is  the  form  figured  by  Swartz,  in  Lich.  Ajner. 

411.  If  the  Collemals  are  associated  with  Lichens,  which 
appears  to  me  the  most  natural  arrangement,  we  have  still,  in 
most  cases,  the  medullary  and  cortical  layers  with  gonidia,  dis- 
posed frequently  in  long  moniliform  threads  (Fig.  79,  a) ;  but  we 
have  in  addition  an  abimdant  gelatinous  element,  in  consequence 
of  which,  many  are  hard  and  rigid  when  dry,  and  when  moist- 
ened resemble  closely  some  of  the  Algae.     Indeed,  some  states 
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of  OoUema  are  hardly  distlngoishable  from  Nostoc  (Rg.  79,  a), 
though  there  does  not  seem  any  reason  to  believe,  with  some 
authors,  that  the  two  are  merely  different  stages  of  one  and 
the  same  plants  or  that  one  passes  or  is  transformed  into  the 
other.  If  the  views  of  Fries  are  to  be  adopted,  Nostoc  Udie- 
naidea,  and  foUacewm,  are  merely  GoUema  Ivmosv/m  and 
jlaccid/a/m,y  growing  in  a  place  so  saturated  with  moisture 
that  no  shields  can  be  produced,  and  that  these  species^  if 
removed  to  a  drier  situation,  perfect  their  fruit  He  informs 
us  that  after  he  had  ascertained  this  rule,  he  was  able  to  dis- 
cover the  fruit  of  many  species,  as  Parmdia  conopZea,  kmu- 
ginosa,  gdida^  &a,  which  he  had  never  found  in  fructification 
before,  and  the  abnormal  LepraHce  of  dark  fissures  in  rocks, 
&c.,  were  referred  to  their  proper  origin.* 

412.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lichens  are  normally  aerial 
plants;  but  a  few  species,  as  Verrv^caria  submersa,  are  always 
immersed,  and  some  species  of  Endoca/rpon  flomish  when  ex- 
posed to  the  spray  of  torrents,  by  which  they  are  occasionally 
submerged.  Were  there  no  distinct  mode  of  fructification  in 
Noetoc,  we  might  readily  allow  its  identity  with  CoUema,  or 
at  least  there  would  be  nothing  to  excite  much  reluctance  in 
admitting  it ;  but  the  mode  of  reproduction  in  Nostoc  is  well 
ascertained  (p.  139),  and  the  species  are  so  closely  connected 
with  ATwhwma  and  other  genera,  as  to  make  the  matter  at 
least  highly  improbabla  Meanwhile  it  is  quite  certain  that 
many  Lichens,  in  their  origin,  appear  under  the  form  of  minute 
AlgflB,  and  that  several  so-called  species  of  HcemcUococcvs,  &c., 
are  merely  early  stages  of  the  development  of  Lichens,  which 
may  in  their  infancy  present  either  a  filamentous  or  fiirfura- 
ceous  masa  Facts  like  these,  when  well  ascertained,  illustrate 
the  true  nature  of  organisms  and  their  hidden  aflSnities ;  but 
it  is  only  when  they  are  superficially  examined,  that  they  lend 
any  support  to  the  doctrines  of  equivocal  generation.     Meyer 


•  The  rule  may  hold  good  in  many  cases  as  to  the  effect  of  variation 
of  locality,  on  such  nearly  allied  organisms  ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that 
because  the  early  stage  of  a  OoUema  may  resemble  a  Nostoc,  every 
No9toc  is  an  early  stage  of  a  OoUema. 
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and  Eiitzing  may  teach  us  much  as  to  the  early  stages  of  these 
plants,  but  their  conclusions  must  be  received  with  the  greatest 
cautioa  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  what  au- 
thors mean.  Agardh,  for  instance,  when  he  asserts  so  posi- 
tively that  the  tissues  of  Phaenogams  are  true  Confervce^  only 
means  that  they  are  homologous;  and  so  again  when  he  talks 
of  the  conversion  of  animals  into  Algae,  or  the  contrary ;  or 
when  again  he  speaks  of  other  supposed  metamorphoses  of 
Algae,  he  does  not  mean  what  the  words  imply,  for  in  other 
places  he  declares  expressly  that  the  changes  of  Algae  into 
Lichens  are  mere  assimiptions  by  the  Algae  of  Lichenoid 
forms. 

413.  The  forms  assumed  by  Lichens  are  extremely  various, 
though  there  is  in  general  great  similarity  of  fruit  Even 
in  the  same  genus  the  most  different  habits  prevail,  and,  as  has 
been  seen  before,  the  same  species  can  assume  very  various 
forms  imder  differing  circumstances,  so  that  two  states  may 
even  be  occasionally  considered  as  belonging  to  different  genera. 
This  does  not,  however,  always  prove  that  the  genera  are  badly 
founded,  but  that  thej  species  are  not  well  circumscribed. 
Fries  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  the  reduction  of  anomalous 
forms  to  their  true  originals;  and  if  he  has  sometimes  gone  too 
far,  and  has  not  attended  sufficiently  to  characters  afforded  by 
the  fruit,  he  has  stiU  done  good  service  to  the  cause ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  labours  of  Montague,  a  similar  reform  is 
wanted  amongst  exotic  species. 

414!.  Those  Lichens  which  are  nearest  to  Fungi — namely,  the 
Verruca/ricd — have  so  little  crust,  that  they  are  not  always 
easily  to  be  distinguished.  The  VerrwcaricBy  however,  grow 
very  commonly  on  living  bark,  a  very  rare  circumstance 
amongst  true  Fungi  Still,  at  some  stage  of  growth  a  myce- 
lium or  obscure  crust  may  be  traced ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  it  must  exist,  as,  without  a  medullary  substance  no 
perithecia  or  asci  could  be  produced.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  perithecia  are  not  produced  singly,  but  in  a  com- 
mon mass,  and  there  must,  therefore,  be  a  common  mycelium. 
This,  however,  may  traverse  the  young  tissues  of  the  bark 
without  producing  any  cortical  stratum,  and  will  be  recognised 
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by  merely  a  slight  stain  in  those  parts  of  the  bark  which 
produce  perithecia.  In  Opegro/pha,  Arthonia,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring genera^  a  crustlike  thallus  of  greater  or  leas  thickness 
is  produced,  sometimes  tartareous,  but  often  hard  and  firm, 
with  the  surface  even,  or  cracked  and  granulated.  Except  in 
the  most  obscure  cases,  gonidia  are  always  present^  however 
thin  the  crust  may  ba 

415.  The  crustlike  Lichens  are,  however,  by  no  means  ocm- 
fined  to  the  perithecial  or  opegraphoid  species.  Whole  series 
occur,  belonging  to  Leddea,  Lecanora,  &c.,  where  the  thallus 
is  crustaceous,  and  sometimes  the  medullary  stratum  iq)proache6 
in  character  to  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  cortical.  By  slow 
gradation  the  crust  exhibits  foliaceous  granules  and  expansions 
on  its  surface,  sometimes  obscure,  but  at  length  distinct^  and 
then  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  expansion  of  these  minute  fronds 
into  regular  leafiike  processes,  though  still  retaining  the 
same  essential  structure.  These  fronds  may  be  smooth  below, 
or  densely  velvety  or  spongy,  while  occasionally  in  the  midst 
of  the  downy  clothing  there  are  regular  pits  exposing  the 
inner  substance.  If  the  fronds  are  very  narrow,  we  have  fiiooid 
forms,  and  much  more  so  when  the  thallus  is  cylindrical  and 
either  free  from  external  organs,  as  in  Uanea,  or  sprinkled 
with  little  fronds,  as  in  Cenomyce,  The  medullary  stratum  in 
the  highly  branched  species  forms  a  tough  cord  in  the  centre, 
which  is  at  length  exposed  by  the  cracking  of  the  less  extensile 
cortical  layer. 

416.  The  fructification  is,  in  true  Lichens,  contained  in  dis- 
tinct discs  or  perithecia,  exactly  as  in  Ascomycetous  Fungi 
The  hjrmenium,  or  thalamium  as  it  is  often  called,  gives 
rise  to  asd  and  paraphyses,  the  tips  of  which  are  oft;en  charred 
by  exposure  to  the  sun.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  produce 
distinct  bodies  (Fig.  80,  d),  which  are  probably  reproductive. 
The  sporid*^  themselves  vary  much  in  form  and  colour,  and 
are  often  more  complicated  than  in  FimgL  Few  things  can 
exceed  in  beauty,  as.  microscopical  objects,  the  sporidia  of 
some  species,  though  Fimgi  may  vie  with  them  even  in  this 
respect  In  Ckissicourtia  they  are  of  a  bright  scarlet^  in 
Sphcerophoron  of  a  more  or  less  deep  blue,  while  in  other 
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species  they  are  olive,  golden  yellow,  or  brown-  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  spedes  which  at  present  have  been  observed  to 
produce  nearly  naked  spores,  as  PyrenothecBf  are  mere  con- 
ditions of  others,  though  the  normal  form  of  the  species  may 
not  hitherto  have  been  detected. 

417.  Besides  the  true  fruit,  a  multitude  of  species  exhibit 
in  different  positions  minute  perithecia,  producing  from  their 
lining  wall  myriads  of  minute  bodies  (Fig.  78, 6,  c,  d).  The  tissue 
which  supports  these  bodies  is  not  always  the  same;  sometimes 
it  consists  of  short  simple  sporophores,  as  in  Phoma;  sometimes 
of  branched  articulate  threads,  as  in  Cystotricha;  sometimes  of 
cconpacted  cells.  Their  function  is  not  at  present  ascertained. 
Itzigsohn  pronoimced  them  to  be  spermatozoids,  in  consequence 
of  apparently  spontaneous  motion ;  but  in  such  minute  bodies 
molecular  motion  may  often  exist,  without  anything  vital 
We  have  at  present  no  proof  that  anything  like  real  impreg- 
nation takes  place.  We  may  not,  indeed,  presume  that  im- 
pregnation cannot  take  place  in  Cr3rptogams,  save  by  sperma- 
tozoids, because,  where  it  has  been  ascertained,  the  impregna- 
ting bodies  resemble  somewhat  those  in  animals ;  but  we  can- 
not assume  the  fonction  of  these  bodies  without  proof.  In  a 
few  cases,  pycnidia  are  produced.  This  is,,  however,  only  in 
AbrothcUhia  and  Scutula.  The  latter  has  at  the  same  time 
spermatogonia. 

418.  It  is  curious  that  the  nature  of  these  black  specks 
was  not  ascertained  before,  because  they  were  indicated  as  the 
probable  male  organs  by  the  earlier  Cryptogamic  authors,  and 
readily  attract  the  eye  in  many  species,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Borrera  cUdaria.  Their  contents,  however,  cannot  be  seen 
without  a  clearly  defining  microscope. 

419.  The  organs  which  produce  the  spermatia  or  stylospores 
are  not  alwajrs  of  the  same  form  or  character ;  sometimes,  as 
in  Cetraria  and  Gladonia,  they  are  naked,  Uke  tl^^perithecia 
of  some  species  of  Cardyceps  ;  while  occasionally  the  cavity  of 
the  spermatogonium  or  pycnidium  is  not  simple,  but  sinuous 
or  multiple,  as  in  homologous  bodies  in  Fungi  The  granules 
themselv.es,  too,  vary  in  form,  as  do  the  bodies  on  which  they 
are  supported ;  facts  which  have  their  exact  parallel  in  FungL 
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They  are  frequently  strictly  linear,  and  of  very  different  length, ' 
whether  straight  or  curved,  but  they  are  also  rounded  at  either 
end,  and  oblong  or  elliptia  They  are  immersed  in  a  thin 
gelatinous  mucilaga  In  some  species  the  cavity  is  traversed 
by  anastomosing  threads,  as  in  Bamalina  farmaceOy  while  in 
other  cases,  as  in  Parmdia  pkyaodea,  there  are  articulated 
paraphyses,  the  terminal  joints  of  which  are  the  largest  They 
have  never  yet  been  found  to  possess  flagelliform  appendages, 
nor  have  they  any  true  motion,  though,  like  other  minute 
particles,  they  occasionally  exhibit  the  Brownian  molecular 
activity.  If  they  are  really  capable  of  impr^nation,  they 
probably  act  upon  the  sporidia  when  already  formed,  as  the 
spermatozoids  do  on  the  spores  of  Algae.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  they  cause  the  formation 
of  the  sporidia. 

420.  In  all  those  cases  where  similar  bodies  have  been  asoer- 
tained  to  exercise  sexual  functions,  the  bodies  are  developed 
within  peculiar  cells,  and  the  remark  may  be  extended  to  the 
animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  world.  This  difference  is,  how- 
ever, no  conclusive  proof  against  their  functions,  though  it 
appears  to  me  quite  as  prolwible  that  they  should  be  a  mere 
secondary  form  of  fertile  fruit,  as  sexual  organ&  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  describe  at  length  the  notions  of  Bayr- 
hoffer,  afl  they  are  inconsistent  with  facts,  and  are  either  mere 
theories,  or  rest  upon  imperfect  observationa 

421.  Every  Lichen  consists  of  at  least  the  external,  gonimic, 
and  medullary  strata,  beyond  which  there  is  frequently  anoth^ 
gonimic  stratum,  and  basal  ceUs  or  filament&  Both  the  true 
fruit  and  gonidia  proceed  from  the  medullary  layer;  of  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  other  coat  is  a  continuation  only ;  the 
threads  of  which  it  is  composed  being  condensed  into  a  dose 
stratum  so  as  to  be  hard  and  homy,  and  to  present  an  appa- 
rently cellular  mass.  The  fruit,  however,  seems  in  no  case  to 
be  formed  immediately  from  the  external  stratum,  though  both 
in  the  spermatogonia  and  perithecia  there  is  a  compact  cellular 
stratum,  giving  rise  immediately  to  the  fertile  sporophores  or 
asci,  which  simulates  in  point  of  structure  the  external  Qpat  In  a 
similar  way  the  inferior  stratum  is  formed  by  the  lower  portion 
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of  the  medullary  mass,  whether  simply  presenting  a  cellular 
mass,  or  more  or  less  decidedly  filamentous,  or  furnished  with 
hair-like  simple  or  branched  processes.  In  proportion  as  the 
supporting  cellular  tissue  of  the  hymenium  makes  its  way 
through  the  outer  coat,  more  or  less  perfectly,  the  shields  are 
bordered  by  the  thallus  as  in  Leca/aora,  or  by  their  own  basal 
substance,  as  in  Lecidea.  The  hymenium  consists  of  dis- 
tinct asd,  as  in  Pyrenomycetous  fungi,  accompanied  by  articu- 
lated and  often  branched  paraphyses.  The  application  of  iodine, 
even  without  sulphuric  acid,  produces  a  deep  blue  in  the  asci  and 
paraphyses;  the  terminal  portion  of  the  latter,  however,  which 
is  altered  in  chemical  composition  by  constant  exposure  to 
the  weather,  is  not  affected.  The  asci  and  their  paraphyses 
are  so  closely  connected  by  a  firm  gelatinous  substance  that  it 
is  often  very  diflScult,  without  the  assistance  of  some  acid,  to 
separate  them  from  one  another,  so  as  to  obtain  a  clear  view 
under  the  microscopa  Mere  compression  is  not  always  suffi- 
cient, and  very  strong  compression  is  seldom  advisable  in 
microscopical  observationa  The  contents  of  the  spores  become 
brown  on  the  application  of  iodine,  while  their  epispore  is  un- 
affected, and  does  not  strike  blue  on  the  application  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  does  not  affect  it,  except  highly  concen- 
trated. Though  the  sporidia  are  often  far  more  complicated 
in  structure  than  the  sporidia  of  Fungi,  their  epispore  is  usually 
smooth,  except  in  such  cases  as  Sohrina  sacccvta,  Thelotrema 
eaurdhematicimiy  and  Biatora  Toa/rgimfleaxi  (Fig.  79,  6), 
which  latter  has  enormous  sporidia,  attaining  a  length  of  ^  J^ 
of  an  inch.  In  Pertusaria  Wulfemi,  though  smooth  when 
expelled  from  the  ascus,  they  soon  become  minutely  granulated ; 
but  these  granules  are  merely  the  commencement  of  a  peculiar 
germination. 

422.  Lichens  are  essentially  the  creatures  of  light  They 
cannot^  of  course,  exist  without  periodic  moisture  ;  but  they  are 
capable  of  enduring  long  drought,  accompanied  by  heat,  and 
are  not  impatient  of  considerable  degrees  of  cold.  The  same 
species,  therefore,  which  will  pass  through  all  the  phases  of 
vegetation,  up  to  the  perfection  of  its  fruit  when  properly 
exposed,  will  in  a  less  favourable  situation  perfect  only  its  frond. 
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which  may  be  sprinkled  with  a  few  heaps  of  gonidia,  while  in 
shady  crevices  the  frond  itself  will  not  come  to  perfection,  but 
will  assume  the  form  of  a  Lepraria.  It  is  very  necessary  to 
attend  to  these  circumstances  in  the  determination  of  species, 
and  more  especially  in  ascertaining  their  value. 

423.  Lichens  occur  in  various  situationa  A  large  portion 
of  them  grow  on  exposed  rocks,  not  excepting  even  the  softest 
chalk,  the  barest  flint,  or  the  hardest  quartz ;  the  top  of  the 
moimtain  and  sea-shore  are  equally  productive ;  for  the  ssJt 
spray  does  not  impede  the  growth  of  many  speciea  Trunks 
of  trees,  again,  or  fabricated  wood,  support  a  host  of  Lichens, 
which  are  not  unfrequently  similar  to  those  which  grow  on 
rocks.  Dry,  exposed  soil,  whether  peaty  or  not,  sustains  its 
own  species ;  while  damp  mossy  woods  or  open  heaths  contri- 
bute many  kinds,  sometimes  of  such  a  shrubby  habit,  and  in 
such  niunbers,  as  to  hide  the  soil  The  same  s^des  may, 
however,  occur  indifferently  on  rocks,  trees,  or  soil ;  while  it 
may  be  capable  of  enduring  considerable  climatic  differences 
without  much  variety  of  form  or  habit.  In  some  localities 
the  species  on  trees  and  rocks  are  so  exuberant  as  to  con- 
ceal them  scarcely  less  effectually  than  the  terrestrial  species 
do  the  soil 

424j.  Many  tropical  and  one  or  two  European  species  occur 
on  leaves.  A  few  of  these  are  simply  superficial,  in  which  case 
the  leaf  serves  merely  as  a  base  of  growth,  in  the  way  of  auy 
other  indifferent  substance.  It  frequently,  however,  happens 
that  the  connection  between  the  leaf  and  parasite  is  far  more 
intimate ;  the  Lichen  originating  after  the  fashion  of  many 
Fungi,  beneath  the  true  cuticle.  This  is  the  case  with  most^ 
if  not  every,  species  of  Strigula.  To  ascertain  this  fact,  how- 
ever, they  must  be  examined  in  an  early  stage  of  growth. 

425.  The  uses  to  which  Lichens  are  put  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  sometimes  of  considerable  importance.  Cetraria  islcmdica 
affords  a  nutritious  mudlage,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  amylaceous  matter ;  though  not  in 
the  granular  form  in  which  it  commonly  exists  in  vegetables,  but 
diffused  through  the  whole  masa  It  acts  at  once  as  an  aliment 
and  tonic,  but  is  not  adapted  for  forming  a  large  portion  of  food, 
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in  consequence  of  its  disagreeable  bitterness.  The  greater 
portion,  however,  of  the  Tripe  de  Roche,  of  which  so  much  is 
said  in  Sir  John  Franklin's  Narrative  of  his  Overland  Journey, 
was  derived  from  the  genus  Oyrophoray  in  which  the  bitter 
principle  is  much  more  abundantly  present,  producing  diarrhoea 
and  other  bad  symptoms.  Leccmora  escuienta  and  affi/nis 
are  largely  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  east  of  the 
Levant,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Africa,  to  ttiiy  with 
wheat  in  grinding.  The  portion  of  nutritive  matter  which 
they  contain  is  so  much  gain  to  the  general  stock  ;  but  such 
an  immense  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime,  nearly  66  per  cent, 
is  mixed  with  it,  that  the  flour  which  results  from  the  mixture 
is  comparatively  innutritions,  and  to  some  constitutions,  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  what  is  called  the  oxalic  diathesis,  must  be 
very  injurious.  These  species  are  foimd  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground  without  any  attachment,  in  the  form  of 
rugged  truffle-like  bodies,  of  the  size  of  walnuts.  Sometimes 
the  bodies  are  piled  together  in  strata  of  some  inches  in  thick- 
ness, in  consequence  of  their  being  easily  rolled  along  by  the 
wind.  The  most  curious  point  in  their  history,  however,  is, 
that  they  are  sometimes  carried  up  by  whirlwinds,  and  de- 
posited after  traversing  the  air  for  many  miles ;  giving  rise  to 
histories  of  the  miraculous  descent  of  food.  A  few  years  since, 
in  a  time  of  great  scarcity  at  Erzeroum,  a  shower  of  these 
Lichens  fell  most  opportunely,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  other  equally  authenticated  instances  of  a  similar 
incident  are  on  record.  A  pamphlet  has  been  published  by 
Dr.  Arthaud  to  prove  that  this  must  have  been  tiie  manna  of 
the  wilderness,  with  which  the  Israelites  were  fed ;  but>  not 
to  mention  its  miraculous  origin,  it  does  not  at  all  answer  to 
the  description  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  Pallas  informs  us 
that  another  species,  with  very  different  habits,  is  eaten  ty 
the  Kirghiz  Tartars.  It  forms  a  crust  on  the  soil  and  is  mixed 
with  Nostoc.  Other  species  besides  Cetraria  iskmdica  have 
been  used  in  medicine,  and  some  have  found  considerable 
reputation,  as  Stida  pukaonacea  and  PeUidea  cani/na.  The 
former  owes  much  of  its  reputation  to  the  resemblance  of  the 
under  surface  to  that  of  a  lung ;  while  the  virtues  of  the  latter  in 
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hydrophobia  are  quite  imaginary.   Genomyce  pyoddcUa  and  its 
allies  have  been  recommended  for  hooping-cougk  Sticta  pvl- 
Toonacea  is  so  bitter  in  Sweden,  that  it  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  substitute  for  hops.    Jlectoria,  Arabwm  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  sedative,  and  Evemia  vvlpma  is  said  to  be 
poisonous  to  wolvea     Evemia  prwnastri  was  formerly  used 
as  a  material  for  hair-powder,  from  its  white  colour,  amyla- 
ceous nature,  and  supposed  power  of  retaining  odours.    It  has 
been  observed  by  Dr.  John,  that  Lichens  which  grow  on  the 
top  of  fir-trees  contain  more  than  an  ordinary  portion  of  oxyds 
of  iron.*    ParmeUa  parietina  is  still  sold  by  the  herbalistR. 
It  has  been  recommended  in  (Germany  as  a  substitute  for 
Cinchona  bark,  and  was  used  in  other  cases  where  astringents 
are  necessary,  as  it  had  been  previously  by  Haller  and  Wille-^ 
met     It  affords  also  a  beautiful  test  for  alkali,  the  yellow 
decoction  assuming  a  beautiful  red  tint     Genomyce  raTigi^ 
fervrvcx,  is  a  most  important  vegetable  wherever  rein-deer  are 
kept,  supplying  a  large  portion  of  their  food,  and  one  which 
from  its  nature  is  as  luxuriant  in  winter  as  in  simmier.    The 
deer  have  only  to  scratch  up  the  snow  where  it  abounds,  and 
they  have  at  once  an  abundant  and  nutritive  food,  which  has 
the  advantage,  when  dried  up  by  the  long  burning  days  of  an 
arctic  summer,  of  being  restored  at  once  to  its  suppleness  on 
the  first  returning  shower. 

425.  There  is  one  economical  purpose  to  which  Lichens  are 
applied — viz.,  dyeing ;  in  which  they  are  of  some  importance. 
While  some,  as  Parmdia  parietina  and  Evemia  vulpinay 
yield  colouring  matter  under  the  form  of  chrysophanic  and 
vulpinic  acids,  others  contain  colouring  principles,  which, 
though  without  colour  in  themselves,  afibrd  beautiful  tints  when 
treated  with  alkaliea  Yellows  and  browns  are  afforded  by  the 
two  Lichens  above-mentioned,  and  UmbiUca/ria  pristvZata, 

*  It  is  supposed  by  Schnedermann,  that  the  red  spots  which  are  some- 
times fomid  at  the  base  of  Cetraria  islandica^  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
cetrarate  of  u'on.  The  brown  discoloration  is  probably  due  to  cetra- 
rate  of  ammonia,  arising  from  the  cetraric  acid  imbibing  ammonia  from 
the  air.  Similar  explanations  may  possibly  be  given  of  the  discolora- 
tion so  common  in  other  lichens. 
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Stida  pvhruma/ria,  and  probably  several  other  species;  but 
these  are  of  little  comparative  importance.  The  purple  and 
blue  are  of  much  greater  consequence,  the  former  of  which 
is  obtained  largely  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  Orchil  and 
Cudbear ;  while  the  latter  is  manufactured  in  Holland  under 
the  name  of  Litmu&  The  kinds  which  are  principally  used  are 
jRocceUa  tivictoria  and  fadforrrds ;  certain  allied  species  or 
varieties  of  these  Lichens ;  together  with  a  few  species  which 
have  a  more  depressed  habit  and  pass  under  the  name  of  moss. 
The  Angola  weed,  however,  RocceUa  fuciforrms,  is  employed 
now  almost  exclusively,  as  being  the  best>  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  economical  The  colouring  matter  is  known 
under  the  name  of  OrchiL  Leccmora  pa/rdla  was  once  largely 
gathered  in  Scotland,  and  the  gathering,  though  a  tedious  pro- 
cess,  aflforded  employment  to  many  in  the  Hjghlanda*  It  is 
now  obtained  principally  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  for  the 
London  market,  the  manufacture  being  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  colouring  matter  which  gives  a 
purple  tint  to  woollen  yam  is  known  under  the  name  of  Cud- 
bear, from  the  Christian  name  of  the  gentleman.  Dr.  Cuthbert 
Cordon,  who  first  introduced  it  at  Glasgow.  It  is,  however, 
fugitiva  In  the  preparation  of  Litmus,  potash  or  soda  is  used, 
and  by  their  use  any  Lichen  which  yields  Orchil  will  produce 
Lxtmua  Litmus  is  of  great  importance,  as  affording  one  of  the 
most  delicate  tests  for  acids,  and  is  much  used  imder  the  name  of 
Blue  Test  Paper,  which  acquires  a  red  tint  by  the  slightest 
application  of  an  acid.  Other  tests  of  less  general  use  are 
afforded  by  these  Lichens ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a 
variety  of  different  substances,  of  different  chemical  characters, 
and  economical  importance,  are  obtained  from  them;  a  full 
description  of  which  is  of  interest  only  to  the  chemist  and 
manufacturer. 

426.  Dr.  Lindsay  has  lately  been  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  to  the  importance  of  the 

*  A  person  oould  earn  aboat  foxuleen  shillings  a  week  by  coUectiDg 
it    In  some  parts  of  North  Wales  it  is  particularly  fine  and  abundant, 
and  used  to  fetch  about  three-halfpence  a  pound. 
25 
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subject  The  true  Orchil  weed  is  becoming  scarce  in  the  local- 
ities  which  principally  afford  it,  though  there  are  many  portions 
of  the  world  which  yield  either  that  or  other  valuable  speciea 
When  it  is  stated  that  specimens  of  RocceUa  fv/Aformia  were 
exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  from  Ceylon,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  «f  380  per  ton,  and  of  ParmeUa  perlata 
estimated  at  from  J^190  to  jE^225,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
the  subject  is  worth  consideratioa* 

427.  i'lt  was  stated  before,  that  the  first  traces  of  v^etation 
on  exposed  rocks  are  due  to  minute  Algse.  This  is  true  ac- 
cording to  the  received  notions  of  the  affinities  of  these  minute 
bodies ;  but  as  some  of  them  are  certainly  the  early  stage  of 
Lichens,  they  must  not  be  exduded.  Lichens,  indeed,  in  general 
need  no  soil  into  which  to  strike  their  roots,  or  at  whose  ex- 
pense they  may  live,  but  are  capable  of  growing  and  b^ng 
propagated  for  indefinite  periods  where  no  other  traces  of 
vegetation  appear ;  but  some  of  the  spedes,  by  their  decay, 
afford  a  fitting  mould  for  the  development  of  mosses^  and 
where  these  are  once  established  Phaenogams  soon  follow. 
This  independence  of  soil  is  one  cause,  probably,  of  the  very 
extensive  distribution  as  regards  species ;  for  the  genera  and 
species  of  Lichens  are  more  completely  cosmopolitan  than 
those  of  any  other  tribe  of  plants  whatsoever.  A  large  number 
of  species  seem  to  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  as, 
for  example,  Usnea  ba/rbata,  Ma/mdtma  caZicariSy  Pa/rmdia 
degcmSy  aaocatiUs,  svifuaca,  Oladonia  ra/n^fiferma  and  pyxir 
ddta,  Leddea  geographica,  Pertuaaria  com/munisy  Verrur 
caria  nitida,  Thdotrema  lepad/i/num,  Biatora  vemaUs, 
Oraphis  scripta,  and  OoUema  tremeUoides.  These  plants  are 
mentioned  because  they  are  well-known  species,  and  also  as 

*  A  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  of  various  kinds  i*elative  to 
Lichens,  wiU  be  found  in  Dr.  Lindsay's  Popular  History  of  Britiah 
Lichens.    Beeves,  1856.    See  also  Beport  in  Gard.  Chron.,  Aug.  4, 1855. 

t  The  Bev.  Churchill  Babington,  who  has  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  Lichens  in  general,  and  more  philosophical  views  on  the  sub- 
ject than  any  British  Botanist  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  has  kindly 
drawn  up  for  me  far  the  greater  part  of  the  remarks  relative  to  the 
distribution  of  Lichens. 
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instances  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  tlie  principal  genera.  In 
truth,  it  is  very  unsafe  to  prescribe  absolute  limits  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  genera.  Becent  discoveries  more  and  more  tend  to 
show  that  they  have  a  fax  wider  range  than  has  generally  been 
supposed.  This  remark  will  not,  however,  be  made  without 
attempting  to  prove  it  The  genus  ChiodecUm,  first  described 
by  Adiarius,  in  1 815,  was  supposed  at  first  to  be  wholly  tropi- 
cal ;  but  a  species  was  found  in  1824  in  the  lies  d'Hy^res, 
and  another  more  recently  in  Ireland  by  the  late  Dr.  Taylor. 
The  genus  Olypkis,  which  was  described  by  Acharius  at  the 
same  time,  firom  tropical  species,  is  absent  from  the  licheno- 
graphia  Europaea  of  Fries  (1831)  ;  but  a  species  has  been  col- 
lected in  Portugal  by  Dr.  Welwitsch,  and  in  Ireland  by  Sir 
Thomas  G^age.  The  OVyphidei  contain  a  fedr  number  of 
species  (some  of  which  are  common)  in  tropical  America^  and 
eleven  have  been  collected  by  M.  Leprieur,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cayenne  alona  Again,  if  there  be  one  feature  pecu- 
liar to  tropical  lichenology  above  another,  it  is  the  frequency 
of  the  strictly  epiphyllous  species,  more  especially  of  the  genus 
Strigula.  Yet  Fries  first  included  one  (seemingly  imperfect) 
species  in  his  Lichenographia  Europssa,  found  in  Switzerland ; 
and  another  was  found  in  1848  in  this  country,  where  it 
appears  to  be  very  commoiL  An  epiphyllous  Pa/rmeUa  has 
also  been  lately  found  in  England,  which  is  probably  only  a 
wanderer  fi-om  its  true  tropical  home.  These  three  genera  are 
still  wanting  in  temperate  and  arctic  North  America.  Con- 
versely, it  is  certain  that  some  genera  which  had  only  been 
found  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  occur  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  southern.  If  any  one  should  be  asked  to  select  a  genus 
abounding  in  Europe  and  the  more  northern  America,  but  not 
occurring  elsewhere,  he  would  no  doubt  fix  upon  OaUcium; 
but  Mr.  Colenso  has  lately  gathered  a  species  in  New  Zealand. 
Again,  if  any  one  large  genus  of  Lichens  is  pre-eminently  tro- 
pical, it  is  the  genus  TrypetheUum.  Fifteen  TrypethsUei 
have  been  found  near  Cayenne  alona  Not  a  species  has  yet 
been  discovered  in  Europe  or  North  (temperate  and  arctic) 
America;  and  we  had  never  seen  a  well-marked  species  of  the 
genus  from  any  coimtry  south  of  the  tropics,  till  Mr.  Colenso 
25  ♦ 
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found  T.  ma^eporiforme  in  New  Zealand.  An  obscure  species, 
however,  of  this  genus  (as  it  seems)  occurs  at  the  Cape  Kst 
Qood  Hope  (21  bicoloVy  Taylor).  Another  example  is  afforded 
by  the  genus  Myriangiv/m^  Berk,  and  Mont.  It  was  first 
found  under  two  forms  by  Mr.  Drummond,  in  Australia.  One 
of  these,  on  communication  with  Dr.  Montague,  proved  to  be 
identical  with  a  Lichen  from  Algiers  and  the  south  of  France, 
and  has  since  been  foimd  to  ascend  as  far  north  as  the  Channel 
Island&  It  occurs  also  in  New  Zealand ;  and  a  hi  handsomer 
species  than  either  has  been  found  in  South  Carolina  by  Dr. 
Curtis.  With  such  hcts  as  these  before  us,  we  cannot  venture 
to  do  more  than  say  positively  that  this  or  that  genus  is  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Flora  of  this  or  that  r^on,  or  that  such  and 
such  genera  scarcely  reach  such  and  such  regions,  and  all  our 
future  remarks  are  to  be  understood  with  the  limitations  above 
indicated.  We  shall  in  the  sequel  point  out  the  principal  seats 
of  the  genera  of  Lichens  according  to  their  tribes,  without 
descending  to  the  species.  The  distribution  of  a  laige  number 
of  species  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Babington  in  Dr. 
Hooker's  Flora  of  New  Zealand,  and  that  of  some  others  in 
Soman's  Botany  of  the  Herald,  to  which  the  jreader  is  re- 
ferred ;  he  will  also  find  a  good  deal  of  information  made 
ready  to  hand  by  Eschweiler,  respecting  the  distribution  of 
the  Brazilian  Lichens  in  Martins'  Flora  of  Brazil  We  shall 
follow  the  arrangement  of  the  Lichens  given  by  Dr.  Montague 
in  his  Aper<^u  Morphologique  de  la  Famille  des  Lichens,  pub- 
lished in  the  Diet  Univ.  d'Hist  Nat,  Paris,  1846,  which  is 
based  upon  that  of  Fries,  and  which  appears,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  satisfactory  that  has  been  proposed.  Lichens  are 
divided  naturally  into  two  divisions  of  very  different  statistical 
importance ;  in  one  of  which  the  hymenial  disc  is  ultimately 
open ;  in  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  remains  permanently 
closed  The  former  of  these,  as  displaying  an  hymenium  like 
that  of  Peziza,  may  be  considered  the  most  perfect ;  the  other 
approximates  very  closely  to  Sphcericu 
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Limboriei, — Excipultun  carbonaceous ;  aperture 
irregular. 

Trypethdiei, — Excipula  immersed  in  distinct  pus- 
tules ;  nucleus  deliquescent. 

VerrtAcariei.  — Excipula  scattered^  carbonaceous  ; 
aperture  punctiform ;  thallus  crus- 
taoeous. 

Bndocarpei, — ^Excipulum  simple  or  double,  at  length 
ostiolate ;  thallus  horizontaL 

SphtBTophorei, — Excipulum  at  length  ruptured 
above ;  thallus  yertical,  fruticulose. 

Lichinei. — Gelatinous. 

Caliciei, — Disc  at  length  pulverulent. 

Olyphidei. — ^Disc  irregular,  coloured,  at  length  ex- 
posed, immersed  in  warts  of  the 
thallus. 

Oraphidei. — ^Disc  elongated,  simple  or  branched, 
with  or  without  a  proper  excipulum. 

Pyxinei, — Disc  orbicular ;  excipulum  adnate  to  the 
horizontal  foliaceous  thallus. 

Coccocarpei."  Disc  rounded,  without  any  excipulum. 

CoUemacei, — Thallus  gelatinous. 

Leddinei, — ^Disc  naked  from  the  beginning  ;  exci- 
pulum present ;  thallus  various. 

Pa/rmdiacei, — ^Disc  orbicular,  surrounded  by  the 
thallus. 

a,  PeUigeri, — ^Disc  at  first  veiled,  bordered  by  the 
thallus ;  thallus  foliaceous. 

h.  Etiparmdiacei. — ^Disc  at  first  dosed,  bordered  by 
the  horizontal  centrifugal  thallus. 

c.  Usneacei. — ^Diac  at  first  naked ;  thallus  for  the 
most  part  vertical,  without  hypo- 
thallus. 


L  Angiocarpei,  Schrad. 

Apothecia  closed,  at  length  dispersing  their  sporidia  by 
means  of  an  irregular  fissure  or  minute  ostiolum ;  nucleus  firm 
or  deliquescent. 

428.  It  is  very  doubtful,  as  said  above,  if  any  Lichens  are 
truly  sporophorous  in  their  most  perfect  state.  There  may  be 
sporiform  fruit  in  addition  to  the  sporidiiform ;  and  if  the 
bodies  which  occur  occasionally  on  the  tips  of  the  asci  be 
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reproductive,  such  a  junction  is  not  uncommon,  witiiout  taking 
into  account  any  pycnidiiform  firuit  We  shall  have  little 
hesitation,  therefore,  in  cutting  off,  as  autonomous  plants,  all 
such  productions  as  PyrenothecBy  in  which  no  asci  have  at  pre- 
sent been  detected.  They  are,  in  fisu^  due  to  mere  pycnidia  of 
so  many  Verrv^carice. 

1.  LiBCBORIEI,  Fr. 

Exdpulum  carbonaceous,  at  length  opening  by  means  of  an 
irr^ular  pore.  Thallus  crustaceous,  epiphyllous,  originally 
sub-epidermic. 

429.  Omitting  such  plants  as  those  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragragh,  we  first  encounter  those  species  with  a  true 
crust,  which,  in  some  cases,  approach  near  to  Fungi,  and  are 
mostly  parasitic  on  living  leaves.  It  has  been  stated  before, 
that  such  genera  as  Strigtda  are  at  first  developed  beneath 
the  true  cuticle ;  and  it  is  to  the  close  adherence  of  tiiis  that 
their  lustre  is  sometimes  due.  The  carbonaceous  peritiieda, 
for  the  most  part,  burst  irregularly ;  and  they  are,  in  most 
cases,  easily  distinguishable  from  Sphceria  by  their  crusty  wiAcjk 
is  sometimes  highly  developed,  and  beautifully  sculptured. 
The  species  are  probably  numerous,  but  at  present  they  have 
not  been  sufficiently  studied,  and  as  the  fironds  vary  greatiy 
under  different  circumstances  no  correct  estimate  can  be  made 
of  numbers,  till  the  fructification  has  been  extensively  ex- 
amined. The  species  are  developed  principally  on  the  upper 
surface  of  thick  tropical  leaves,  which  suffer  greatiy,  and  soon 
lose  all  their  beauty  from  their  repeated  attacks*  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  all  the  genera  which  are  associated  by 
authors,  are  as  nearly  allied  as  they  suppose.  The  analogy 
between  Strigula  and  Asteri/na  is  very  dose,  and  both  con- 
cur in  choking  up  the  pores  of  tiie  leaves  and  preventing  the 
admission  of  light  to  the  tissues. 

430.  K  tiie  tribe  be  confined  to  Strigula  and  its  allies,  it 
must  be  considered  as  essentially  tropical,  with  a  few  outiying 
species.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  patches  are  well  defined, 
and  there  is  no  admixture  of  other  Cryptogams,  the  appear- 
ance is  neat  and  striking.  Li/mboria  is  the  typical  genus  of 
the  tribe.     I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  struo- 
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tore  of  any  species,  but  the  figure  of  Eschweiler  seems  to  indi- 
cate, from  the  linear  arrangement  of  the  sporidia^  that  there 
are  asci.  The  perithecia  open  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  Phacidiwnij  especially  P.  DdixLy  Kze.  (Fig.  66,  6),  a 
species  which  is  very  abundant  in  Madeira  on  the  leaves  of 
laurels.  The  dehiscence  in  the  other  genera  is  much  less 
regular,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  Cliostomv/m,  in  which 
the  corrugated  appearance  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the 
peridium,  and  dehiscence  takes  place  eventually  in  the  direc- 
tion of  these  contractions,  the  spores  are  naked.  Gyro- 
^ommn,  Fr.,  is  foimded  on  Leddea  scyphulifera,  Ach.,  a 
species  from  Sierra  Leone,  which  appears  to  be  truly  ascige- 
reus;  but  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  any  species. 
Strigula  Babmgtoniiy  Berk.,  which  is  common  on  leaves  of 


^^s:2p 


Fig.  80. 

a.  StriguUi  nemathora.* 

b.  Strigvla  F^i,  with  section  of  perithecium,  asci,  paraphyses,  and 
sporidia.    From  Ceylon.    Communicated  by  Mr.  Thwaites. 

e.  Cephaleuroid  condition  of  some  Strigvla.  t'rom  Caripi.  Com- 
municated by  Mr.  Spruce. 

<L  Paraphyses  of  a  Leddea  allied  to  Z.  sabuletorum,  bearing  stylo- 
spores.    From  the  late  Mr.  Gardiner. 

All  more  or  less  magnified. 

•  Mr.  Babington  considers  Strigvla  as  belonging  to  Verrucairiei,  but 
the  epiphyllous  subepidermic  origin  and  irregular  rupture  seem  to 
distinguish  it. 
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evergreens  in  this  country,  connects  the  genus  closely  with 
Asterina,  The  other  so-called  European  species  are  yery 
obscure.  An  anamorphosis  of  many  species  frequently  occurs^ 
in  which  vertical  threads  tipped  with  large  conidia  are  dere- 
loped,  a  state  which  constitutes  the  genus  Oephaleums, 


Fig.  81. 

a.  Cephaleuroid  state  of  Strigvla  FSei. 
Mr.  Thwaites. 

b.  Asci  and  sporidia  of  AbrothaUus  WdwUschii. 
Dr.  Montagne.    From  Portugal. 

c.  Stylospores  of  A,  Smithii.    Commanicated  by  Dr.  Lindsaj. 

d.  Sporidia  and  asci  of  a  Trypethdium,    Gathered  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea  by  M.  Jardin. 


From  Ceylon.     Sent  by 
Communicated  by 


2.  Trypetheliei,  Fr. 

Crust  sprinkled  with  pustules ;  pustules  consisting  of  a 
heterogeneous,  often  coloured,  stroma,  circumscribed  by  a  cor- 
tical excipulum,  and  containing  imbedded  in  its  substance  one 
or  more  ostioI|j^erithecia. 

431.  Thesfs^Secies  are  to  Verrucariay  what  Hypoocylon  is  to 
Sphceria,  There  is  in  the  more  typical  VerrucariWy  a  distinct 
crust,  as  in  TrypetheUum;  but  in  the  one  case  the  perithecia  are 
scattered,  or  at  the  most  crowded  into  little  groups;  whereas  in 
TrypetheUum  they  are  immersed  in  a  common  cellular  mass, 
like  the  stroma  of  Hypoxylon.  This  mass  arises  from  the 
medullary  substance  with  which  it  often  agrees  in   colour, 
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thoxigh  sometiines  more  highly  oxydised,  and  it  is,  in  fitct,  the 
eleyation  of  portions  of  the  crust  into  distinct  pustular  bodies, 
which  forms  the  grand  distinction.  The  periihecia  have  often 
a  distinct  ostiolum  projecting  beyond  the  outer  surface,  and 
the  resemblance  to  Eypoocylon  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to 
make  an  error  almost  excusable  in  a  young  botanist ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  Tr^pe^A^Mum /SprcTJflreKi.   The  asci  are  well  deve- 


Fig.82. 

a.  Pustules  of  5';;ypeM^iwmi%)re?i^e/n,  with  sporidia.  Communicated 
from  Ceylon  by  Mr.  Thwaites.  The  endochromes  of  the  sporidia  are 
irregularly  imbricated.  Above  the  left'  hand  pustule  is  a  separate 
sporidinm  of  T.  cruerUum,   Sent  from  S.  Carolina  by  Eev.  M.  A,  Curtis. 

b.  Section  of  perithedum  of  Verrticaria  variolosa,  with  sporidium. 
From  a  Cayenne  specimen  sent  by  Dr.  Montagne. 

c  ThalluB  of  Endocarpon  lachneunif  with  vertical  section  and  fruit. 
Moug.  and  Neet.,  442. 

d,  Stegoboltts  Berkdeianus,  Mont.  A  portion  of^e  plant,  with  ascus 
and  two  sporidia.    Cuming  PhiL,  No.  2185.  *•*''*'.> 

All  more  or  leas  magnified. 

loped,  and  the  sporidia  often  very  beautiftil  and  complicated. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  mode  of  viewing  the  structure  is 
more  simple,  than  considering  the  common  mass  in  which  the 
perithecia  are  immersed  an  external  perithecium.  It  is  not 
exactly  homologous  with  the  stroma  of  Hypoxylon,  but  it  is 
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oertAinly  analogoua  The  external  coat  is  a  mexe  modificatioa 
of  the  cortical  stratum,  thoiigh  often  somewhat  differently 
coloured,  as  the  inner  substance  is  of  the  meduUary  stratum. 
The  other  genera  belonging  to  the  group  are  of  comparatively 
small  importance.  Of  these,  PorodotJiion,  Fr.,  is  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  true  perithecia,  insomuch  that  it  is  exactly 
analogous  with  Dothidea,  SphceromphaZe  has  coloured  soli- 
tary perithecia,  and  approaches  very  near  to  Verrucdria.  The 
species  are  European,  and  live  on  rocks.  The  coloured  peri- 
theda  prevent  their  being  considered  simple  Trypethdicu 
Astrothdiv/m  has  a  multilocular  pustule  from  the  confluence 
of  the  periihecia^  which  have  a  common  ostiolum,  analogous 
with  Cytispora,  Trypethdiei  are  very  nearly  confined  to  the 
tropics,  but  there  are  one  or  two  species  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  Trypethdiwrn  cruentum  has  been  sent  to 
me  from  South  Carolina,  on  the  bark  of  Hex  opaccu 

3.  Verrucabiei,  Fr. 

Excipulum  closed,  resembling  the  perithedum  of  a  Sphasria, 
discharging  the  sporidia  by  a  central  ostiolum  or  pore.  Thallus 
crustaoeous. 

432.  Verrucariei  are  distinguished  by  their  simple  peri- 
thecia^  which  are  not  immersed  in  any  distinct  pustule  of  l^e 
crust  In  Pyrenastrum,  the  peritheda  are  crowded  round  a 
common  column  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  circinating 
Sphceria,  and  in  other  cases  they  are  slightly  crowded ;  but 
the  distinction  holds  generally  good.  For  tiie  most  part,  l^e 
walls  of  the  perithecia  are  black  The  thallus,  when  pre- 
sent, is  crustaoeous ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  so  thin,  and  con- 
fluent with  the  substance  of  the  matrix,  as  to  be  inseparable 
and  almost  indistinguishabla  The  sporidia  are  in  general  far 
less  complicated  than  in  the  preceding  group.  The  spedes 
often  occur  on  the  living  bark  of  trees,  but  they  are  found  also 
on  mould,  or  upon  the  hardest  rocks.  One  species,  at  leasts 
inhabits  the  smooth  stones  of  running  streama  As  remarked 
above,  the  resemblance  to  Fungi  is  very  close,  and  this  is  not 
confined  altogether  to  the  simpler  speciea  A  Cryptogam  re- 
sembling Pyrenastrumy  occurs  on  the  smooth  bark  of  oaks 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  has  been  found  also  by  Mr.  Spruce 
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in  the  Pyrenees.  I  have  published  it  as  Spkceria  parmen- 
tariay  but  perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  be  considered  a  Py- 
reTUXstrwm  (=  Parmentaria).  Indeed,  had  not  Pyrenastrvmi 
been  a  tropical  genus^  there  would,  probably,  have  been  no 
hesitation  on  the  subject  In  some  of  the  tropical  species 
the  periihecia  are  very  highly  developed  and  of  considerable 
size,  but  they  vary  greatly  in  the  same  individual  Some- 
times, however,  this  is  deceptive ;  for,  as  they  are  often  spread 
out  at  the  base,  as  in  F.  variolosa  (Fig.  82,  6),  when  the 
cuticle  of  the  plant  or  the  crust  wears  off  entirely,  more  of 
the  Walls  are  exposed,  and  they  appear,  in  consequence,  much 
larger  than  before.  The  genus  Vermcaria  is  universally 
diffused,  but  a  very  large  number  of  the  species  are  peculiar 
to  the  barks  of  tropical  trees,  and  in  such  the  perithecia  attain 
their  greatest  size.  Tulasne  figures  curved  spermatia  like  the 
spores  of  some  Septoria  in  Verrtuxjuria  muralis, 
4.  Endocarpel 

Excipuliun  pale,  single  or  double,  at  length  piercing  the 
horizontal  thallus  by  a  distinct  ostiolum. 

433.  The  species  of  this  group  are  distinguished  by  their 
perithecia  being  included  in  the  substance  of  the  thallus,  and 
never  carbonised,  as  in  true  Verrucarice,  The  cnist  is,  for 
the  most  part,  foliaceous,  though  there  are  species  which  de- 
part from  the  more  typical  forms  in  this  respect  The  distinct 
ostiolum  and  gelatinous  nucleus  distinguish  them  from  Par- 
mdiaceif  with  which  they  agree  in  some  respects.  The  folia- 
ceous frond  assumes  the  appearance  of  HepaMccB  or  CypheUa, 
but  it  is  mere  analogy  without  the  slightest  relation.  In  Hvr 
docarpon  (Fig.  82,  c),  the  thallus  is,  for  the  most  part^  peltate. 
The  species  grow  on  moss,  exposed  earth,  and  stones,  while  some 
are  frequently  or  periodically  submerged,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  life,  when  not  actually  beneath  the  water, 
constantly  moist  with  its  spray.  The  nucleus  is,  for  the  most 
part,  coloured,  and  the  frond  varies  much  in  hua  In  Sagedia 
the  perithecia  at  length  assume  a  darker  tinge,  so  that  we 
have  the  habit  of  EndocarpoUy  with  somewhat  of  the  cha- 
racter of  VerrvAXt/ria,  though  they  are  never  really  carbona- 
ceou&    In  Pertvsaria  we  have  a  distinct  crust,  with  the  peri- 
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thecia  sunk  in  wartlike  processes,  so  as  to  make  an  approach 
to  TrypetfuiUum.  The  well-known  Lichens  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  Variolaria  are  mere  degenerations  of  its  spedea 
Pori/na  differs  from  Pertvsaria,  in  having  only  a  single 
perithecium  in  each  pustule.*  StegoboluSy  Mont  (Fig.  82,  d)^ 
founded  upon  one  of  the  Lichens  collected  by  Cuming,  in  the 
Philippine  islands,  is  remarkable  for  throwing  off  a  little 
lid  from  the  top  of  the  swellings  formed  by  the  peritheda. 
When  this  has  fallen,  there  is  a  white  chalky  disc,  which 
gradually  breaks  up  together  with  the  upper  part  of  the  peri- 
thecium, exposing  the  hymenium.  Thdotrema  has  the  disc 
at  length  naked,  surrounded  like  Stictis  by  the  lacerated 
margin  of  the  true  perithecium,  but  there  is  no  displacement 
of  a  distinct  lid,  as  in  the  former  casa  It  is,  in  fact^  exactly 
analogous  to  Lvmbaria,  to  which  genus  it  might  be  referred, 
save  for  its  colourless  perithedimL  The  genera  are,  for  the 
most  part,  cosmopolitan ;  but  a  great  number  of  the  crusta- 
ceous  species  are  peculiar  to  the  tropics.  Linear  subtruncate 
spermatia  are  figured  by  Tulasne,  in  Endooa/rpon  sinopicum^ 
and  more  minute  and  subfiisiform  in  Pertuacma  corrmvums, 
which  is  remarkarble  for  the[^numerous  strata  in  the  epispora 
Spermatia  of  a  subelliptic  form,  are  also  figured  in  E.  rn/mic^ 
turn  and  hepaticuTn.  The  sporophores  in  Pertvsaria  are 
cylindrical ;  in  Endocarpon  moniliform,  cellular,  or  short  and 
oblong.  E.  amopicv/niy  moreover,  has  myriads  of  sporidia; 
but,  probably,  another  form  of  sporidia  will  eventually  be 
found  similar  to  that  of  E,  TriinicUum  (Fig.  82,  a),  or  E.  loch- 
Tieum  (Fig.  81,  c). 

6.  SpafiBOPHOREi,  Ft. 

Excipulum  pale,  not  distinct  from  the  stroma^  at  first  entire^ 
then  irregular,  ruptured  abova     Thallus  vertical,  fruticulosa 

434.  The  branched  and  erect  habit  of  the  thallus  of  the 
Lichens  which  belong  to  this  group,  induces  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  character  of  the  fruit  The  walls  of  the  apo- 
theda  are  scarcely  distinct  from  the  stroma.  Were  the  thallus 
reduced  to  a  thin  frond  we  should  have  nuclei  scattered  up  and 

*  Ascidium,  Mont,  differs  in  the  same  way  from  Trypethelium. 
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down  without  any  very  distinct  pustule ;  we  should,  in  fact, 
have  an  Endocarpon.  The  terminal  fruit  on  the  numerous 
branches  of  Sphcerophoron  (Fig.  83,  6)  is  first  indicated  by  a 
swelling,  and  in  process  of  time  the  outer  bark  bursts  and 
exposes  the  contents  of  the  perithedum,  which  consist  of  asci, 
and  paraphyses  seated  on  a  central  columella  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  sporidia  were  connected  together  in  monili- 
form  chains;  but  there  is  no  difference  between  them  and  the 


Fig.  83. 

a.  Asci  and  sporidia  of  Endocarpon  miniatum  (Moug.  and  Nest..  57). 
h.  Vertical  section  of  perithecium  of  Sphcerophoron  CordUoidea  (Moug. 
and  Nest  262). 
c.  Sporidia  of  ditto. 
cL  Asd  and  paraph  jses. 

All  more  or  less  magnified. 

sporidia  of  normal  Lichens.  The  sporidia  are  beautiful  objects 
imder  the  microscope,  on  account  of  their  blue  tint,  and  they 
are  singular  amongst  Lichens,  with  but  few  exceptions,  on  ac- 
count of  their  spherical  form,  which  is,  however,  often  masked 
by  the  rough  epispore.  The  mode  in  which  the  mass  of  spores 
breaks  up  is  somewhat  like  that  of  CcUicium,  but  they  are 
more  closely  compacted.  They  occur  on  trees  and  stones,  and 
are  the  great  ornament  of  many  a  scattered  boulder  on  the 
mountaina  SiphvZa  differs  in  the  hymenium,  never  cracking 
up  into  powdery  particles,  but  is  expanded  and  at  length  deci- 
duous ;  while  AcroacyphvSy  which  is  much  coarser,  with  the 
habit  of  a  branched  Clavaria,  opens  by  a  pore  only,  has  a  thin 
expanded  hymenium  and  bipartite  sporidia,  like  some  species 
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of  CaUctuTifU  It  di£FerB,  in  hct,  more  in  habit  than  in  cha- 
racter,  from  SvphuUi*  The  spermatia  of  8ph.  cofnvprtaswm 
are  very  minute  and  oblong.  In  Acroacyphus  they  aie  ol 
nearly  the  same  form,  but  coarser.  S^hcerophoron  occurs  in 
the  cold  and  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres^  but  se^ns 
to  be  very  rare  within  the  tropics.  The  southern  hemisphere 
has  a  few  fine  endemic  spedea  Acroecyphus  occurs  in  Peru. 
One  of  the  most  curious  genera  perhaps  of  Sphcerophorei  is 
the  Cayenne  genus  OzoclaMum  (Fig.  85,  a).  The  main  thallus 
is  branched  and  beset  with  a  single  row  of  imbricating,  scale- 
like  apothecia>  proliferous  at  their  upper  margin,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  moniliform  appearance.  Each  apothedum  is  at  first 
closed,  but  the  top  soon  bursts  like  a  veil,  disclosing  a  disc 
consisting  of  linear  asci,  filled  with  a  single  row  of  numerous 
pale  hyaline  sporidia,  like  some  species  of  Hypoorta. 

6.  LiCHiNEl,  Mont. 

Thallus  gelatinous,  erect,  or  horizontal ;  gonidia  forming 
moniliform  chains  or  fissiparous;  excipulum  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  thallus. 

435.  The  difierence  of  substance  between  the  gelatinous 
Collemab,  and  the  more  or  less  rig^d  Lichens,  is  the  only  cha- 
racter which  separates  them  ;  unless  it  be  the  peculiar  modes 
of  arrangement  assumed  by  the  gonidia.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
assent  to  this  distinction,  though  there  are  two  distinct 
groups,  belonging  respectively  to  the  gymnocarpous  and  an- 
giocarpous  type.  Lichina  has  the  habit  of  Sphcerophoreiy 
and  differs  principally  in  its  substance.  Its  habitat  on 
exposed  marine  rocks,  often  dripping  with  salt  water,  and  as 
suddenly  dried  up,  requires  in  it  some  element  very  patient  of 
change.  There  is  no  true  perithecium,  and  the  sporidia  are 
very  different  firom  those  of  SphoBTophoron^  being  quite 
colourless,  and  resembling  more  those  of  Fungi ;  indeed,  but 
for  the  gonidia  it  must  be  associated  with  them.  PavUa 
assumes  the  foliaceous  form,  and  is  analogous  to  Endooarpon. 


•  The  old  perithecium,  when  divided,  resembles  very  closely  the  cup 
of  some  acorn.  The  orifice  is  circular  and  quite  even,  the  inner  sorfskoe 
perfectly  smooth,  with  an  orbicular  darker  disc  at  the  base. 
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The  gonidia  in  this  genus,  as  also  in  SyTuxZysaay  which  belongs 
to  another  tribe,  are  totally  diflFerent  from  those  of  Lichma, 
and  approach  closely  the  type  of  PalmeUay  figured  at  p.  118.* 
Mastodm  has  the  habit  and  form  of  an  Ulva^  but  the  peri- 
theda  are  those  of  Lichmei,  Ephebe  also  finds  its  true  place 
here,  after  being  shifted  about  in  various  directions.  The  frond 
is  essentially  that  of  an  Alga^  and  is  destitute  apparently  of 


Fig.  84. 

a.  Pavlia  perforata^  Mont.  Gonidia  and  asci,  from  a  specimen  com- 
mnnicated  bj  Dr.  Montagne.    Magnified. 

h»  Calicium  tym/panellum,  Ferithecium  and  sporidia  from  Moug.  and 
Nest,  No.  859.    Magnified. 

c,  Oraphis  Leprevastei,  Mont.,  representing  a  portion  of  the  natural 
size;  a  joung  fertile  swelling  cut  through,  showing  the  exdpulum; 
young  asci  from  the  same,  with  branched  tissue,  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved, and  a  sporidium.  All  more  or  less  magnified.  From  a  Cuban 
specimen,  from  Dr.  Montague. 

true  gonidia  Some  species,  in  fact,  so  closely  resemble  Sei/ro- 
si/phoUy  that  without  the  fruit  they  could  never  be  separated. 
One  or  two  filiform  species  of  doubtful  aflSnity  yet  remain, 
especially  Cystocoleus;  but  without  true  fiidt  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  certainty.  Tulasne  finds,  in  Lichi/na  confinis,  sper- 
matogonia on  the  same  branches  with  the  peritheda,  and 

*  See  Thwaites,  in  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  3,  p.  219. 
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beneath  them.  Their  nacleas  is  compound  and  bears  elliptic 
spennatia.  In  Lichma  pygmcBa,  the  spermatogonia  are 
seated  on  the  perithecia.  Their  nudens  is  simple;  in  both  the 
spores  are  more  or  less  muted  into  moniliform  series.  The 
species  are  widely  dispersed,  but  luxuriate  in  the  tropica  PavMa 
is  a  genus  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  as  is  also  Mastodioy 
but  of  tax  colder  localitiea  JSphebe  is,  I  believe,  confined  to 
the  northern  hemisphera   Lichina  occurs  in  New  Zealand. 

IL  Qtmnocabpei,  Schrad, 

Hymenium  or  thalamium  at  length  exposed,  disciform,  with 
or  without  a  distinct  excipulimi ;  tips  of  paraphyses  often 
charred  by  exposura 

436.  We  have  considered,  first,  those  Lichens  in  which  the 
fructification  is  formed  more  or  less  after  the  fashion  of  Sphcd- 
via;  whether  exposed  or  scattered  within  the  thallus,  or  included 
in  certain  swollen  and  privil^ed  portions  of  it  We  have 
now  to  proceed  to  those  in  which  the  disc  is  essentially  open, 
and  not  merely  exposed  by  a  rupture  of  the  cellular  tissues  of 
the  Lichen.  Something  like  such  an  expansion  was  noticed 
under  SiphvZa;  but  it  is  very  fietr  from  the  structure  of  the 
group  now  to  be  described.  This  order  includes  the  great  mass 
of  Lichens,  in  every  possible  variety  of  form  and  habit ;  the 
essential  chararacters,  however,  still  remain  the  same,  and  the 
group  so  natural  that  they  run  into  each  other,  so  as  to  leave 
no  very  striking  distinctiona 

1.  Caiiciei,  Fr. 

Thallus  horizontal ;  hymenium  at  first  closed  by  a  veil,  th^i 
exposed,  contained  in  a  pedicelliform  or  sessile  excipulum. 

437.  We  have  here  a  group  differing  singularly  in  habit 
from  the  rest  The  crust  is  ill-developed  in  general,  but  the 
striking  characters  consist  in  the  distinctly  stipitate  or  more 
rarely  sessile  excipula^  looking  like  little  flat-headed  pins  stuck 
into  the  crust,  the  hymenium  of  which  is  covered  by  a  delicate 
veil,  which  at  length  vanishes,  and  exposes  the  pulverulent 
mass  of  spores,  making  an  approach,  as  regards  technical  cha- 
racters, to  Sphcerophoron,  The  peduncle  is  very  much  of  Ae 
same  substance  as  the  immediate  supporter  of  the  hymenium ; 
and  totally  diflFerent  from  the  crusty  though  proceeding  from 
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the  medollary  stratum,  and  must,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  excipulanu  The  sporidia  often  adhere  together  like  little 
necklaces,  but  they  are  at  first  contained  in  distinct  ascL  They 
are  either  simple  or  uniseptate,  orbicular  or  sub-elliptia  Far 
the  greater  part  of  the  species  grow  on  wood  ;  but  one  or  two 
inhabit  rocka  CixUcmm  turbincUum  occurs  on  the  crust  of 
Pertuacuria,  and  has  been  supi)osed  by  Wahlenberg  to  be  a 
degeneration  of  its  ostiola*  This  notion,  however  ingenious,  is 
contradicted  by  the  presence  of  proper  fruit,  totally  diflferent 
firom  Hiot  of  the  matrix.  The  production  ought  probably  to 
be  separated,  under  the  name  of  Sphinctrvna,  and  has  almost 
as  much  right  to  be  placed  amongst  fimgi  as  lichena  One 
species,  closely  allied,  is  Jbund  oh  the  masses  of  gum  which 
flow  from  Ceraavs  aerotinua  in  South  Carolina.  Trachylia 
has  scabrous,  h<miy,  immarginate  excipula,  resembling  in  form 
those  of  some  Lecidea,  but  differing  in  the  pulverulent  fruit, 
while  Coniocybe,  which  approaches  closely  to  Fungi,  has  a 
proper  excipulum,  destitute  of  any  distinct  margin,  and  splitting 
abova  In  CaZicium  inqui/nans  the  sporidia  are  so  loosely 
attached  that  they  make  a  sooty  impression  upon  the  fingers 
when  they  are  touched.  Tulasne  figures  curved  spermatia  in 
C  turiiriatv/ni.  The  spedes  are  almost  wholly  confined  to 
Europe  and  Nc»rth  America,  especially  the  cooler  parta  One 
species  has  been  found  in  New  Zealand. 

2.  Gltphidei,  Ft. 

Disc  coloured,  at  first  nestling  in  the  meduUaiy  substance  of 
the  crustaceous  thallus,  then  exposed  and  surrounded  by  the 
thallus,  which  is  swollen  into  pustules.  Excipulum  mostly 
absent  or  spurious. 

438.  This  tribe  is  exactly  analogous  to  Trypethdiei.  The 
thallus  is  raised  here  and  there  into  pustules,  or  distinct  ex^ 
panibions,  in  which  the  open  discs  are  set  like  the  stones  of  a 
mosaic.  The  expanded  sur&ce  is  often  coloured  and  irregular, 
and  the  species  have  sometimes  a  fungoid  aspect  There  is,  in 
point  of  £act,  no  true  border  to  the  disc,  the  perithecium  being 
reduced  to  a  thick  com'cal  base,  from  which  proceed  imme- 
diately the  asd  and  paraphyses ;  each  individual  hymenium 
being  surrounded  by  the  intervening  medullary  matter,  injected 
26 
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as  it  were  Into  the  interstices.  In  some  species,  as  Chiodedon 
monoetichum,  there  are  scarcely  any  distinct  fructifying  spots^ 
the  whole  surface  being  productiva  The  spermatogonia  erf 
Chiodedon  are  figured  by  Tulasne,  in  the  form  of  little 
scattered  perithecia,  which  produce  filiform,  curved  spermatia 

439.  The  typical  genus  Olyphis*  is  distinguished  from 
Chiodecton  by  something  like  an  excipulum  extending  up  the 
sides  of  the  hymenium.  In  Medvsyla  we  have  the  elongated 
form  of  Hysteriumy  to  which  there  is  an  approach  also  in  some 
species  of  Olyphis,  accompanied  by  a  radiating  disposition,  which 
is  repeated  in  Actinoglyphia,  Mont  This  is,  however,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  double  row  of  partial  excipula  along  each  disa 
Bysaophytum  is  also  placed  in  this  tribe  by  Montagna  The 
apothecia  of  this  curious  plant  are  discoid  and  bordered  by  the 
thallus,  destitute  of  any  proper  excipulum,  and  endodng  a 
byssoid  parenchyma  which  gives  rise  to  coloured  pulveraceous 
q>ores.  This  abnormal  genus,  of  which  I  possess  by  the  kindness 
of  Dr  Montague  the  Tahiti  species  B,  siUfureumy  appears  to 
me  scarcely  autonomous.  A  Lichen  without  asd  would  be  a 
complete  anomaly,  when  productions  like  Pyrenothea  are  ex- 
cluded. The  species  of  Olyphidei  are  almost  wholly  tropical, 
though  one  or  two  species  occur  rarely  in  Europe.  Chiodecton 
myrticola  ascends  as  high  as  Ireland,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Taylor.  The  <?oloured  disc  is  characteristic  of  most  of 
the  species,  but  the  tint  is  sometimes  obscured  by  a  pulverulent 
coat,  or  the  surface  blackened  by  age. 

3.  Graphidei,  Fr. 

Disc  linear,  simple  or  branched.  Excipulum  carbonaceous, 
various,  superior,  or  lateral,  sometimes  absent 

440.  Exactly  analogous  to  Rysterium  and  its  allied  genera, 
the  genera  of  this  group  aflford  a  large  mass  of  the  truly  cor- 
tical species  of  Gymnocarpous,  as  the  Verrucarice  do  amongst 
the  Angiocarpous  Lichena  A  large  number  of  the  species  are 
readily  referred  to  this  tribe,  being  quite  as  perfect  resem-^ 
blances  of  letters  as  the  mysterious  marks  upon  the  tree 
described  by  Hue  and  Gabet,  the  counterpart  of  which  was 

*  The  names  of  Olyphis  and  Chiodeetonhre  transposed  in  Eschweiler's 
plate,  so  that  the  latter  seems  to  have  the  more  perfect  organization. 
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discovered  by  Hooker  and  Thomson,  in  Khaqra,  on  the  leaves 
of  a  species  of  Symplocos*  In  most  genera  the  individual 
peritheda  are  much  elongated,  and  often  pointed  at  either  end, 
and  when  these  are  parallel,  or  placed  at  different  angles  to 
each  other,  they  afford  groups  very  similar  to  those  of  Chinese 
or  Japanese  letters.  The  characters  on  which  the  different 
genera  depend,  are  founded  principally  on  the  nature  of  the 
perithedum,  which  is  more  or  less  developed  according  to 
drcumstances,  till  in  Arthama,  properly  so  called,  for  there 
are  many  spurious  species,  it  vanishes  almost  entirely.  In 
a  few  instances  the  linear  or  branched  nature  of  the  peri- 
thecia  is  lost,  and  they  resemble  ffysteriAnn  (Fig.  66,  a). 
Sometimes  the  perithedimi  is  entirely  confined  to  the  base, 
sometimes  it  forms  a  lateral  wall  all  round,  being  deficient 
above  and  below,  and  sometimes  it  is  completely  restricted  to 
the  upper  earhjce ;  and,  according  to  circumstances,  the  disc  is 
more  or  less  fully  exposed  and  distinct  fix)m  the  surrounding 
tissue 

Tulasne  has  figured  in  Opegrapha  minute  scattered  sper- 
matogonia^  sunk  in  the  substance  of  the  crust,  with  linear 
moderately  long  spermatia.  A  few  species  of  Oraphidei  occur 
in  the  fiigid  and  temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres ;  but  by 
&r  the  greater  part  are  found  in  tropical  America^  which  has 
several  genera  or  subgenera  peculiar  to  itself  It  is  remarkable 
that  only  one  Oraphie,  and  not  a  single  Opegrapha,  has  yet 
been  found  in  New  Zealand.  Sclerophytonf  is  worth  mention 
because  of  its  ellipticd-linear  apothecia,  with  their  coloured  disc, 
being  disposed  in  a  single  row  on  linear  elevations  of  the 
crust,  so  that  it  answers  to  TrypetheUmn. 

4.  Ptxinei,  Fr. 

Disc  orUcular.  Excipulum  distinct  firom  the  thallus,  at 
first  closed,  superficial.  Thallus  horizontal,  foliaceous,  for  the 
most  part  fixed  by  the  centre. 

441.  This  is  one  of  the  most  singular  groups  of  lichens, 
both  as  regards  the  superficial  fruit  and  the  curious  convolu- 
tions presented  by  the  hymenium  of  many  of  the  spedes.  The 

♦  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1854,  p.  217. 
t  Montagne,  in  Ann,  d.  Sc  Nat,  b6t»  3,  vol.  16,  tab.  16. 
26  ♦ 
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fruit  is  at  first  dosed,  and  in  Oyrophora  the  disc  is  in  a  man:^ 
ner  proliferous,  and  produces  a  number  of  partial  discs  on  the 
original  hymenial  sur£EU^     As  in  other  cases,  the  cells  from 
whence  the  asci  spring  belong  to  the  medullary  stratum ;  the 
border,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  cortical    The  thallus  is  always 
foliaceous,  and  more  or  less  peltate,  though  becoming  ex-*' 
tremely  dry  and  brittle  when  exposed  to  drought     Several 
of  the  species  have  tufts  of  strong  rootlets,  by  which  the  frt)nd 
is  attached  more  firmly  to  the  rock,  and  some  have  deep  pits, 
with  which  swellings  in  the  upper  surface  correspond,  from 
whence  they  have  received,  in  the  coimtry  where  they  most 
abound,  the  popular  name  of  Tripe  de  Rocha     They  afibrd, 
however,  at  best^  a  very  poor  kind  of  food,  and,  in  hct,  are  so 
apt  to  disagree  that  they  are  quite  ineligible.      One  fine 
species  exceeds  sometimes  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  many  of  them 
are  rather  striking  forms.     The  convoluted  perithecia  are 
analogous  to  GUmi/iim,  to  a  small  patch  of  which  they  bear  a 
dose  resemblance.     Indeed,  though  there  are  occasionally 
orbicular  shields,  their  affinity  is  rather  with  Oraphis  than 
with  LecidecL    UrnMHcaria  is  a  Gyrophoira  without  the  con- 
volute discs.    PyxmCy  Fr.,  is  distinguished  by  its  ParmeHoid 
thallus,  orbicular  perithecia,  opening  by  a  circular  aperture, 
and  waxy  disa     The  sporidia  vary  considerably  in  size  and 
appearance.     In  UrnhUica/ria  pvstvZata  they  call  to  mind 
those  of  Hystermm  elongatumy  but  are  more  complicated 
and  larger,  while  in  Oyrophora  probosddea  they  are  very 
small,  with  a  smooth  epispora    In  both,  Tulasne  finds  minute 
oblong  or  linear  spermatia,  springing  fix>m  the  point  of  jimc- 
tion  of  the  cells,  which  compose  the  moniliform  threads,  whidi 
line  the  cavity  of  the  spermatogonia    The  genera  Oyrophora 
and  UmbiUcaria  have  their  principal  seat  in  arctic  Europe 
wd*4k<nerica^  where  they  abound  under  various  form&    Spedes 
al^  occur  in  temperate  Europe  and  America,  and  in  alpine 
tropical  America,  especially  in  Peru  and  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  mostly  at  high  elevations.     They  are  exceedingly 
rare  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  regions  of  the  south.     One  or 
two  spedes  are  found  at  the  Cape,  and  another  in  the  Falk- 
land islands.      Omphqlodi'wm,   Meyer   (Sticta  Hottentotta), 
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which  is  remarkable  for  its  hispid  apothecia,  occurs  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    Pyxi/ne  requires  a  warm  temperatura 


Pig.  85. 

CL  Ozodadium  Leprieurit,  Mont.,  from  above'  and  below  with  asci. 
Magnified.    Communicated  by  Dr.  Montagne. 

h.  Section  of  apothecium  of  Oyrophora  cylindrical  Moug.  and  Nest, 
No.  50. 

c.  Ditto  of  Umbilicaria  ptutvlata,  with  asci  and  paraphyses.*  Moug. 
and  Nest.,  No.  60.    All  more  or  less  magnified. 

6.   CJOOCOCARPEI,  Mont. 

Disc  expanded,  orbicular,  springing  immediately  from  the 
medullary  stratum,  without  any  excipulum. 

442.  In  this  small  group  there  is  either  no  excipulum  at  all, 
or  one  confounded  with  the  sparing  thaUua  In  some  cases  the 
whole  plant  is  Uttle  more  than  a  mass  of  fructification,  para- 
sitic upon  other  Lichens,  and  continuous  with  their  substance, 
like  true  parasitea  They  are  parasitic  on  the  crust,  hyme- 
nium,  &C.,  and  seem  to  be  as  truly  Lichens  as  the  plants  at 
whose  expense  they  liva  Several  species  have  been  fqund  in 
England,  which  were  long  overlooked  as  mere  stains)  or^fe- 
garded  as  obscure  ill-developed  fruit  The  A  broihaU/ubs,  howe vfe-,* 
of  Sticta  fvMffvnoaa  is  possessed  of  some  beauty,  and  is  an 
important  addition  to  our  Lichena  Though  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  fruit,  AbrothaUus  and  Scviula  produce  pycnidia, 

*  I  findjone  or  more  horizontal  divisions  in  the  sporidia,  and  some- 
times a  second  imperfect  sporidium  in  the  same  ascus. 
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wliile  Phacopais  and  CeUdium  bear  speimatogonia.  These 
parasitic  genera^  however,  are  not  the  more  typical  forms  of 
the  group,  but  the  genus  Coccoca/rpia,  which  comprises  cer- 
tain species  separated  from  Leddea,  and  which  diffi^  from 
that  genus  in  the  total  absence  of  any  exdpulum.  The 
nucleus  is,  according  to  Montague,*  at  first  inclosed  in  the 
medullary  stratum,  and  at  length  erumpent  The  thallus  is 
between  membranaceous  and  tremelloid,  and  remarkably 
tomentose  beneath.  The  fruit  of  CoUemals  at  once  distin- 
guishes them.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Tulasne  (M^m.,  pi 
127)  considers  the  apotheda  even  of  this  genus  parasitic,  but 
he  is  not  borne  out  by  other  authora  Their  asd  and  spwidia 
(Fig.  81,  6)  resemble  those  of  some  minute  SphcericB.  Coo- 
cocarpia  occurs  in  tropical  America^  the  Philippines,  and  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  but  not  in  Europe  or  tem- 
perate North  America,  unless  Endoca/rpon  pvlcheUum  be 
really  a  Cocooca/rpia,  as  seems  most  probable.  The  paiasitic 
genera  occur  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  of  North  America^ 
extending  as  far  soutihward  as  central  America,  but  tiot  ap- 
parently in  the  southern  temperate  zone. 

6.   COLLEMACEI,   Fv. 

Frond  gelatinous,  containing  moniliform  threads  of  minute 
gonidia,  or  large  ones  arising  by  fissiparous  division.  Fruit 
apothecioid. 

443.  If  Coccocarpia  be  indeed  autonomous,  we  have  an  easy 
transition  through  that  genus  to  CoUemals;  at  any  rate,  if  they 
are  to  be  excluded  from  Lichens,  Hydm/wm  gdcxtvnoev/m,  might 
as  justly  be  excluded  from  the  genus  in  which  every  one  is  con- 
tent that  it  should  remain,  or  TremeUmii  from  Fungi  They 
are  in  all  essential  points  Lichens,  and  to  remove  them  is  only 
to  draw  off  the  attention  from  generals  to  particulars.  In 
most  species  of  true  CoUenuiy  there  is  less  distinction  of  sub- 
stance than  in  other  Lichens,  the  whole  seeming  to  consist  <^ 
medullary  tissue,  <x)nfused  with  the  cortical  and  gonimic ;  but 
in  0.  chloromel/iim  and  hiiUai/wra  (Fig.  79,  c)f  there  is  a  dift- 

♦  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat,  s^r.  %  v.  16,  p.  122. 

t  This  is  not  the  same  plant  with  Leptogivm  huUatum^  Mont,  bat 
that  which  is  figured  by  Swartz, 
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tinct  epidermal  cellular  coat.  Collema  is  thus  closely  con- 
nected with  Leptogium,  which  is  further  distinguished  by  its 
marginate  disc.  The  gonidia  diflfer  very  much  from  those  of 
6ther  Lichens.  In  CoUema  and  its  closer  allies,  they  are 
minute  and  arranged  in  moniliform  rows ;  but  in  Synalysm 
they  resemble  those  of  PauUa  (Fig.  84,  a),  arising  from  the 
fissiparoils  division  of  each  gonidiiun^  accompanied  by  a  bifur- 
cation of  the  supporting  thread ;  while  in  Omphcdaria  (Fig. 
S6,  e,  f)  their  generation  resembles  that  of  HcBTnatococcua. 
The  fact  was  first  noticed,  I  believe,  by  Montague,  under 


Fig.  86. 

a.  Stylospores  o{  Abrothallus  SmithiijTui.  From  specimens  gathered 
at  Craigie  Hill  by  Dr.  Lindsay. 

b.  Synalyssd  vvlgaris.  From  specimens  gathered  at  Bristol  by  Mr. 
Thwaites.  A  portion  of  the  plant  with  its  fastigiate  fruit  and  palmel- 
loid,  gonidia  one  of  which  is  represented  more  highly  magnified  in  the 
act  of  division. 

c.  Asci,  sporidia,  and  paraphyses  of  the  same. 

d.  Hsematococcoid  excrescences  which  roughen  the  thallus.  These 
are  tinged  with  red. 

6.  Haematococcoid  gonidia  of  Omphcdaria  nummylaria^  Mont.  From 
an  Algerian  specimen  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Montague.  The  upper  cell 
is  darker  than  the  rest,  being  near  the  surface. 

/.  Filaments  of  medullary  tissue,  forming  meshes  as  in  Orrvphalarxa 
Oirardi,  two  cells  of  the  cuticle,  and  ascus  with  sporidia  and  para- 
physes. 

All  more  orless  magnified. 
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OmphdUvria  Owwrdi,  in  the  Flora  of  Algiers,  tab.  18.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  is  figured  in  the  same  work  in  Endf>- 
carpon  Dufour&L  It  is  therefore  very  desirable  that  an 
accurate  comparison  should  be  made^  as  it  may  throw  further 
light  on  their  affinitiea  I  have  unfortunately  not  the  proper 
materials  at  hand  to  work  the  matter  out 

444.  A  portion  of  the  Collemals  have  been  noticed  under 
Liohmei  ;  and  to  the  genera  there  noticed  Ohryzwta  may  be 
added^  on  account  of  its  conceptacular  fruit  Synalyaaa  makes 
a  near  approach  to  Lichvnei  in  this  respect^  as  it  does  also  in 
habit,  but  the  disc  is  ultimately  well  opened.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  curious  genus  Myria/ngium.  In  the  two  origi- 
nal species  the  disc  is  mostly  veiled ;  but  in  if.  Cv/rtieii,  Berk, 
and  Mont,  which  is  &r  the  finest  it  is  as  open  as  in  any  GoL- 
lema  or  Leptogium.  The  cells  in  which  the  asci  are  contained 
may  be  compared  with  the  arrangement  of  the  asci  in  Oraphis 
Leprevostii  (Fig.  84,  c).  MyxopuiMdy  Mont,  approaches 
very  near  to  CoUema  Schraderi,  differing  slightly  in  the 
construction  of  the  thallus,  and  is  remarkable  tot  the  opuntioid 
constriction  of  the  subfastigiate  branches.  The  genus  CoUema, 
including  Leptogium,  is  universal,  and  many  of  its  species  are 
very  widely  difiused.  Myriangiwra  occurs  under  the  same 
species  in  the  south  of  Europe,  extending  as  high  as  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  and  crossing  the  Mediterranean  to  AMca^  and  on 
the  Swan  River  in  Australia.  Myxopuntia  has  been  found 
only  in  northern  Africa,  where  Omphalaria  produces  two 
species,  a  third  occurring  on  the  rocks  of  cataracts  amongst  the 
Vosges  mountains. 

7.  LEcmiNEi,  Ft. 

Disc  contained  in  a  proper  exdpulum,  open  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  in  age  frequently  obliterated ;  thallus  varioua 

445.  We  have  here,  again,  a  group  containing  very  numerous 
species,  and  differing  from  each  other  extremely  in  habit 
Many  are  amongst  the  most  obscure  of  Lichens,  adhering  so 
closely  to  their  matrix  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  it 
without  destruction;  while  others  are  amongst  the  more  noble 
forms,  presenting  erect  branched  fronds,  often  clothed  with 
foliaceous  scales,  and  of  higUy  beautifid  coloura    Their  dis- 
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tinctlve  character  consists  in  their  orbicular  disc,  contained  in 
a  distinct  excipulum,  which  is  open  from  the  earliest  stage  of 
growth,  and  firequently  becomes  obliterated  by  age,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  centriAigal  development  of  that  part  of  the 
medullary  stratmn  from  whence  the  hymenimn  is  formed. 
The  disc  in  consequence  becomes  convex  and  capitate  aasiiming 
the  same  form  as  that  of  Heloti/um  amongst  the  Pezizce.  This 
teansformation  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  most  typical 
genera,  as  in  Leddea,  and  is  quite  normal  amongst  the  nobler 
species  of  the  group.  There  is  a  distinct  and  regular  series, 
from  Lecidea  upwards.  The  crust  in  that  genus  is  always 
crustaceous,  and  often  forms  merely  a  thin,  close,  adherent, 
fibrous  stratum  on  the  hardest  flint  or  quartz.  As  said  above, 
however,  though  the  margin  is  well  developed  at  first,  it  is  at 
length  firequently  obliterated,  so  as  to  conceal  firom  the  naked 
eye  the  character  of  the  genus.  In  some  species  of  the  tribe, 
the  sporidia  are  highly  developed,  as  in  the  New  Zealand 
Biatora  Tnatymiflexa  (Fig.  79,  6),  where  they  attain  a  dia- 
meter of  -J  ^^  of  an  inch.  Biatora  difiers  but  slightly  fix>m 
Lecidea  ;  but  the  convexity  of  the  discs,  which  is  accidental  in 
the  latter,  is  normal  in  the  former.  In  Lecidea  the  disc  is 
of  the  same^oolour,  with^the  border ;  in  Biatoray  different  The 
thallus  is  more  inclined  to  put  off  the  crustaceous  form,  and  a 
ready  link  of  transition  is  prepared  by  it  for  Bceomyces,,  In 
that  genus  we  have  the  first  indication  of  a  stem  to  the  apo- 
theda,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  podetium.  Here  it  is  terminated 
by  a  single  convex  and  often  distorted  disc  of  bright  colours,  as 
rose,  chesnut,  &c  The  rose-<x>loured  fiingoid  hymenium  of 
B.  roseus  and  ericetorum  are  striking  ornaments  of  many  a 
little  heathy  bank,  ovei-shadowed  by  projecting  heath,  or  other 
fine-leaved  Fhsenogama  The  thallus  is  more  decidedly 
foliaceous  in  Cladonia  (Fig.  18,  &),  producing  free,  scale-like 
fironds,  firom  the  midst  of  which  spring  cylindrical,  or  cup- 
shaped  podetia,  which  are  themselves  sprinkled  with  leavea 
The  margins  of  the  cups,  or  the  tips  of  the  branches  bear  an 
abundant  crop  of  convex,  irregular,  brown,  or  deep  red  discs, 
which  are  often  as  bright  as  sealing-wax.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  podetia  are  strongly  branched,  the  tips  alone  are  fertile  and 
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the  discs  are  extremely  small  and  obscura  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  forms  is  presented  by  the  antarctic  Cenomyce  reticu- 
lata (Fig.  19),  the  podetia  of  which  are  elegantly  reticulated, 
the  meshes  being  traversed  by  delicate  iSbres  so  as  to  present 
the  most  charming  eflfect  The  discs,  as  in  most  cases  where 
the  thallus  is  so  highly  developed,  are  small  and  unattractive. 
Stereocaulon  replaces  Cladonia  on  exposed  rocks,  though  the 
latter  genus  is  by  no  means  completely  excluded  any  more 
than  Stereocavlon  is  confined  strictly  to  rocks.  The  podetia 
are  here  again  strongly  developed,  and  rough  with  minute 
processes  ;  and  the  apothecia  have  a  distinct  margin  without 
that  constant  tendency  to  become  distorted,  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  Cladonia. 

446.  Some  of  the  minuter  forms  occur  on  tropical  leaves;, 
resembling  closely  certain  species  of  Stictis,  One  of  the  most 
curious  of  these  is  Sporopodiv/m  ♦  (Fig.  87,  a),  in  consequence  of 
the  size  of  the  single  sporidium,  which  is  formed  from  the  upper 
part  only  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  asci,  the  lower  part  remain- 
ing barren,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  little  peduncle  to  the 
sporidium,  in  the  style  of  the  Fhaenogamous  PodoaperTaum, 
Some  of  the  exotic  epiphyllous  Lichens,  consisting  of  a  thin 
crust  and  upright  threads,  referred  to  two  or  three  genera  by 
F^e,  as  Melanoplaca,  appear  so  abnormal,  that  I  am  inclined 
to  consider  them  as  imperfect  or  altered  conditions  of  other 
Lichena  Septate  conidia  have  been  found  in  at  least  one 
species,  but  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  just  stated. 
It  remains  to  notice  here  the  genus  GomogoniuTrVy  which  is 
allied  to  Biatora,  though  differing  so  greatly  in  the  floccose 
tissue,  the  cortical  being  entirely  suppressed.  I  am  the  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  its  true  affinities  are  here,  because  I 
possess  a  production,  gathered  in  Switzerland,  consisting  of  the 
apothecia  of  Biatora,  and  a  crust  composed  of  erect  threads 
like  those  of  Chroolepus,  a  confirmation  of  my  notion  that 
that  genus,  like  CephaleuruSy  may  be  a  mere  anamorphosis  of 
the  crust  of  Lichena  The  genera  are  for  the  most  part 
ubiquitous,  as  are  a  great  many  of  the  species  also.    Lecidea 

•  Mont,  in  Ann,  d.  Sc.  Nat.,  86r.  3,  voL  16,  p.  54. 
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18,  perhaps,  as  patient  of  cold  as  any  Lichen  occurring  in  the 
extreme  points  of  y^etation,  both  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
r^ons,  and  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  The  black-fruited 
CladonicB  belong  to  the  Australian  regioncf,  and  this  genus, 
whose  species  on  the  whole  are  remarkably  cosmopolitan,  has 
a  few  very  fine  endemic  species  within  the  American  tropics. 
Spermatogonia  have  been  described  by  Tulasne  in  most  of  the 
genera^ 

&  Pakkktjacei,  Fr. 

Disc  orbicular,   or  reniform,  persistent  (not  deliquescent)  ; 
bordered  by  the  thallua 

.  447.  The  highest  fc^rms  of  which,  apparently.  Lichens  are 
capable,  are  contained  in  this  division ;  which,  like  most  of 
the  more  typical  groups,  abounds  in  speciea  The  hymenium 
is  here  surrounded  by  the  edge  of  the  thallus,  without  any 
proper  exdpulum.  The  tribe  contains  three  very  distinct 
groups,  separated  from  each  other  by  general  habit  and  by 
technical  characters ;  a  large  portion  of  our  more  widely  dif- 
fused Lichens,  whether  growing  on  the  ground,  attached  to 
rocks  or  trees,  belong  to  it,  and  it  contains  many  of  the  more 
useful  productions  of  the  order.  Some  of  them  abound  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  mask  almost  completely  tbe  trees  on  which 
they  grow;  others  form  patches  a  foot,  or  even  many  feet,  wide,* 
on  rocks;  while  localities  almost  constantly  moist  with  salt 
spray  are  not  exempt  It  is  amongst  these  that  we  find  the 
more  valuable  speciea  In  two  of  the  groups  the  thallus  is 
horizontal,  and  often  foliaceous ;  in  the  third  it  is  vertical  and 
firequently  branched. 

a.  Pbltigeri,  Mont. 

Apothecia  at  first  veiled.    Thallus  horizontaL 

*  Some  of  the  large  patches  of  Parmelia,  which  oocnr  on  rocks,  are 
of  Tery  great  age.  Patches  of  such  Lichens  as  Lecidea  geographioa 
probably  date  from  ahnost  fabulous  periods,  and  even  small  patches  are 
often  of  considerable  age.  I  have  myself  watched  individuals  for 
twenty-five  years,  which  are  now  much  in  the  same  condition  as  they 
were  when  they  first  attracted  my  notice.  Plants  which  endure  with- 
out injury  such  extremes  of  temperature  and  conditions  of  the  Hygro- 
meter, would  seem,  d  priori^  to  be  likely  to  have  great  powers  of  lon- 
gevity. 
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448.  The  first  sub-tribe  oonaists  of  the  lichens  to  which 
Montagne  has  given  the  name  of  PeUigeri^  from  thdr  target- 
like discs,  which  are  either  orbicular  or  reniform,  and  at  first 
concealed  by  a  veil,  the  fragments  of  which  often  remain  at- 
tached to  the  margin.  They  are  frequently  terrestrial  species, 
and  present  beautiful  expanded  frond&  The  true  PeUigeri  are 
remarkable  for  the  venose  appearance  of  the  under  surfiice^ 
which  is  attached  to  the  ground  by  niunerous  white  or  pale 
strigose  hairs.  The  fruit  is  marginal  and  sometimes  elongated, 
90  as  to  give  the  frond  a  digitate  aspect  The  species  are 
closely  allied,  and  are  well  known  to  most  observers  of  natural 
objects,  from  the  pretty  manner  in  which  they  adorn  ex- 
posed hillocks,  or  the  tope  of  earthen  walk  They  are  often' 
studded  with  a  little  red  fungus,  which  adds  greatly  to  their 
beauty. 

449.  Nephroma  is  distinguished  by  its  reniform,  marginal, 
hypophyllous  discs,  and  frequently  grows  on  the  trunks  of  trees 
in  shady  woods,  while  Solorina  has  the  fruit  scattered  over  the 
frond,  and  often  forms  deep  depressions.  The  under  side  of  one 
species  is  of  the  most  beautifrd  yellow,  and  is  highly  striking. 
In  Solorina  sacoata  the  fruit  is  at  first  superficial ;  but  a  num- 
ber of  fibres  are  formed  on  the  under  side,  penetrating  the  soil 
and  drawing  down  the  disc  beneath  the  general  surface.  In 
Solorina  crocea  there  are  veins  on  the  under  surfiEU^,  as  in 
Pdtigera  venosa,  but  no  fibres ;  and  as  no  rootlets  are  sent 
out  from  the  base  of  the  disc,  they  remain  superficial  The 
genera^  are,  however,  closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  are  com- 
prehended in  one  by  Fries  and  Endlicher. 

450.  The  sporidia  of  Solorina  aaccata  are  imiseptate  and 
granulated,  resembling  some  Pucdnia ;  the  growth  of  Pd- 
tigera polydactyla,  from  the  mycelium,  is  beautifully  traced 
through  every  stage  of  growth  by  Tulasne.  Little  excrescences 
are  first  formed  on  the  threads  which,  on  the  division  of  their 
endochrome,  at  length  give  rise  to  distinct  fronds.  The  sper- 
matia  of  Peltigera  canina  and  polydactyla  are  obovate  and 
obtuse,  and  might  as  reasonably  be  called  stylospores  as  those 
of  AbrothaUus.  In  Nephroma  they  are  narrower  and  oblong. 

451.  The  genera  are  rare  within  the  tropics,  but  PeUidea 
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occurs  in  the  Himalayaii  and  Abyssinian  Alps.  Nephroma  is 
found  in  the  north  and  south  temperate  zones,  with  splendid  en- 
demic species  in  each  hemisphera  Solorima  occurs  in  Europe, 
Abyssinia^  and  the  Himalayas.  Erioderma,  F^,  with  which  un- 
fortunately we  are  unacquainted,  has  been  found  only  in  Bour- 
bon. We  are  not  aware  that  a  single  species  of  this  sub-tribe  has 
been  gathered  in  tropical  America,  but  it  can  hardly  be  absent 
altogether.  Some  of  the  British  species  recur  in  the  south  tem* 
perate  zone. 

h.  EuPABMELiACEl,  Berk. 
Apothecia  at  first  closed ;  thallus  horizontal 
462.  In  the  second  group,  or  Parmdiacei  proper,  we  have 
the  more  typical  species,  in  which  the  disc  is  at  first  closed 
and  surrounded  after  expansion  by  a  border  arising  from  the 
ihallua  The  thallus  is  always  horizontal,  furnished  with  a  hy- 
pothallus,  and  expands  firom  the  centre  towards  the  circum- 
ference, or,  in  other  words,  is  centrifugaL  The  genus  Sticta  has 
the  habit  of  the  PeUigeri,  presenting  highly  foliaoeous  species, 
often  of  considerable  size  and  of  great  beauty;  sometimes 
elegantly  tomentose.  Indeed,  amongst  the  horizontal  Lichens, 
none  can  exceed  in  richness  of  colour,  and  elegance  of  form 
and  outline,  many  of  the  exotic  species;  nor  are  our  own  defi- 
cient in  beauty.  Sticta  pvZmonaria  is  a  fine  species  when 
growing  in  favourable  positions,  and  spreads  over  a  large  com- 
pass, and  is  remarkable  for  its  pitted  frond.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liarity about  the  species  of  this  genus,  by  which  they  are  at 
once  distinguishable.  The  under  side  is  clothed  with  delicate, 
velvety  down,  amidst  which  are  scattered  round  white  spots, 
which  penetrate  to  the  medidlary  stratum.  These  have  been 
called  cyphellaB,  but  there  is  no  great  use  in  giving  them  a  dis- 
tinctive name.  In  some  species  the  texture  is  subcartilaginous, 
but  this  is  not  true  of  alL  One  or  two  species  are  extremely 
foetid  when  moist  Sticta  glomvMfera  is  remarkable  for  the 
Collemarlike  tufts,  which  are  scattered  over  the  upper  surface. 
They  consist  of  shrubby,  sub-gelatino\is,  dark-green  tufts, 
consisting  of  closely  packed  branched  threads.  The  patches  of 
this  plant  are  sometimes  three  feet  across.  ParmeUa  contains 
some  species  which  may  vie  with  Sticta.    P.  perforata  is 
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remarkable  for  the  round  holes  with  which  the  disc  is  perfo- 
rated. Lecanora  is  distinguished  principally  by  its  crust. 
There  are  one  or  two«genera  separated  from  them  on  grounds 
which  interest  the  student  of  this  particular  class  of  Crypto- 
gams, rather  than  the  general  reader.  Urceolaria  deserves 
notice  on  account  of  its  immersed,  somewhat  uroeolate,  discs;, 
which  give  the  species  an  appearance  very  different  from  that 
of  the  neighbouring  LeccmorcB.  Fries  does  not  think  them 
sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  their  separation.  Diri/na  is 
remarkable  for  the  carbonaceous  stratum,  from  which  the  disc 
springa  One  or  two  species  grow  on  trunks  of  trees  in  Spain 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  or  the  north  of  Africa.  Oya- 


Fig.  87. 

a.  Ascns  with  young  half-formed  spore  of  JSporopodium  Leprieurii^ 
Mont,  after  Montagne. 

b.  Vertical  section  of  Coccocarpia  itnaragdinoy  from  Cmning,  Ko- 
2164,  showing  the  sub-hymenial  tissue  resting  on  the  gonidia,  the  cor- 
tical and  medullary  being  altogether  confluent. 

e.  Ditto  of  Lecanora  affinia.  From  Erzeroum  specimens  oommunicated 
by  Dr.  Lindley. 

All  more  or  less  magnified. 

leda  has  apparently  a  proper  excipulum,  but  this  is  formed  in 
reality  from  the  tludlus,  though  differing  in  substanca  The  disc 
easily  falls  out,  and  leaves  the  receptacle  behind,  which  has  a  very 
peculiar  aspect,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  a  Pezizcu  Lichen  exr 
cmthemaiicvsy  which  is  referred  doubtfully  to  this  genus,  occurs 
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on  calcareous  rocks.  The  apotbecia  are  at  first  closed,  but  ex- 
posed in  consequence  of  the. dimidiate  excipulum  splitting  in  a 
radiating  manner.  The  nucleus  at  length  falls  out,  and  leaves 
a  little  pit  in  the  stroma.  Lecanora  affinis,  esculenta,  and 
their  allies  have  already  been  spoken  of  on  account  of  their 
curious  habits,  and  their  value  as  an  article  of  food.  Their 
gonidia  deserve  especial  notice,  because  they  are  contained  in 
distinct  asciform  cavities  amongst  the  cortical  tissue,  though 
resting  on  the  medullary  (Fig.  87,  c).  These  species  vary  from 
solid  tuberiform  bodies  to  fruticulose  fasciclea 

453.  Tulasne  has  discovered  spermatia  in  most  genera,  which 
differ  considerably  even  in  the  same  genus.  The  genera  are 
probably  all  cosmopolitan,  except  Dirinay  which  belongs  to 
southern  Europe,  the  r^ons  of  the  tropics,  and  south  Africa. 
(We  say  nothing  of  the  small  and  obscure  genera  Oycdecta  and 
Oa86icurtia,)*  A  considerable  number  of  species  also  occur 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  decidedly  foliaceous  Parmdice 
abound  in  the  cold  and  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres^ 
but  bear  a  much  smaller  ratio  to  the  whole  niunber  of  species 
within  the  tropics.  Thus,  to  speak  roughly,  the  foliaceous 
species  {=Imbricaria  and  Phyada)  are  in  Europe  as  30 :  500, 
in  French  Quiana  as  5  :  200;  ie.,  as  1  :  17  in  one  case,  and  as 
1 :  40  in  the  other ;  so  that  the  foliaceous  ParTnelice  are  at  least 
twice  as  numerous  proportionally  in  Europe  as  in  tropical 
America.  The  section  called  Psora  by  Fries,  in  his  Lich.  Eur., 
is  most  plentifrd  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  south.  New 
Zealand  contains,  perhaps,  twice  as  many  species  as  we  have  in 
Britain,  out  of  a  Lichenological  Flora,  comprising  at  present 
about  half  the  number  of  our  own  species,  but  which  probably 
may  in  reality  exceed  it. 

♦  By  Qamcurtia  is  here  meant  the  genus  published  under  that  name 
in  Unnaea.  The  Oassicourtia  alluded  to  at  page  378,  as  having  scarlet 
sporidia,  and  so  spelt  in  Orbigny's  Dictionary,  is  probably  an  anamor- 
phosis of  some  Lichen,  belonging  to  the  same  category  as  Uypochnua. 
It  is  now  called  by  F6e  Cystodium,  and  regarded  as  a  Fungus,  but  this 
is  5ividently  incorrect.  The  scarlet  bodies  ai'e  not  sporidia,  but  granu- 
lar bodies  similar  to  those  -which  occur  in  StegoboluSj  and  other  genera. 
I  can,  however,  only  speak  of  them  from  report,  as  I  have  seen  no 
specimen* 
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454.  The  same  oountry,  and  the  south  temperate  regions 
generally,  are  the  especial  seat  of  the  remarkable  genus  Sticta. 
In  all  Europe,  only  about  twelve  Stictae  occur  (several  of  which 
are  almost  peculiar  to  the  western  coast  and  Ireland,  more 
especially  to  our  own);  whereas  New  Zealand  and  Chili  each 
contain  at  least  twice  that  number.  In  those  parts  of  N<Hth 
America  comprised  in  Tuckermann's  enumeration  (Le.,  all  the 
country  north  of  40^),  we  have  only  eight  species,  and  in 
French  Guiana  only  two.  In  other  parts  of  tropical  America^ 
however,  they  are  somewhat  more  abimdant  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Loba/ria  section  of  this  genus  (two  species  of  which 
occur  in  Europe  generally,  and  which  are  found  also  in  North 
America,  and  of  which  the  tropics  have  a  few  peculiar  species) 
should  be  almost  wholly  absent  from  those  regions  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  species  occur.  Here,  however,  again,  we 
perceive  how  unsafe  it  would  be  to  affirm  its  non-ezistenoe  in 
the  south  temperate  zone;  for  one  species,  according  to  Motow, 
occurs  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  in  all  probability  it  will 
be  found  elsewhera 

c  UsNEACEi,  Eachw. 

Disc  open  from  the  first;  thallus  mostly  centripetal,  vertical, 
or  sarmentoee,  without  any  hypothallus. 

455.  The  third  sub-tribe  of  this  large  division  comprises 
the  genera  allied  to  Usnea.  All  the  species,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  CetrcuricBy  have  a  centripetal  thallus,  which  is  usually 
erect  and  branched,  with  a  disc  open  frt)m  the  earliest  stage  of 
growth.  They  are  connected  with  the  ^u/xstrm^Ziom  by  means 
of  CetraricBy  which  have  very  nearly  the  same  habit  The 
thallus,  indeed,  though  not  absolutely  erect,  has  an  ascending 
direction  in  very  young  individuals,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  vertical  as  it  approaches  maturity.  Indeed,  Cetra/ria 
tristia  has  only  that  degree  of  inclination  which  arises  from  its 
crowded  mode  of  growth,  and  springs  like  a  seaweed  from  a 
little  peltate  disa  Cetraria  pinastri  and  Juniperi/na  have 
the  beautifrd  colours  of  a  Sticta,  RocceUa  (Fig.  18,  c)  departs 
from  the  Farmelioid  type,  and  has  the  dull  grey  tints  of 
Roumalmay  assuming  a  fungoid  or  fucoid  aspect  The  disc^ 
which  is  here  open  from  the  earliest  stage  of  growth,  is  seated 
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on  a  carbonaceous  stratum.  The  supposed  species  run  very 
much  into  each  other,  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  few. 
Their  peculiar  habit  alone  separates  them  evidently  from 
Everrvia.  Ramalina  afifects  occasionally  the  same  marine 
habitats  as  RocceUa.  It  is  very  near  to  Evemiay  with  some 
species  of  which  it  is  almost  confluent  The  thallus  is,  how- 
ever, more  distinctly  analogous  to  that  of  Clavaria,  being 
silways  alike  on  all  sides,  without  any  distinct  hypothallua  It 
is  curious  that  while  R,  polymorpha  and  scopvZorum  abound 
in  dyeing  matter,  R.  caUcaris  is  rich  in  gluten. 

456.  This  sub-tribe  contains  three  distinct  types ;  the  first 
distinguished  by  its  pendulous  habit ;  the  second  inflated  and 
erect,  of  which  Dufourea  madrepcriformia  and  flamraea 
are  well-known  examples,  the  latter  of  which  abounds  in  the 
guano  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  thirdly,  the  true 
Bamalinoid  type,  with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  from  the 
frequency  of  the  species  on  wooden  structures.  Thysanoihe- 
cvwniy  Berk,  and  Mont,  a  Swan  River  Lichen,  is  perhaps  only 
a  form  of  RamaUna,  though  its  characters  are  very  remark- 
ab]a  The  absence  of  fertile  ascijnakes  this  the  more  probabla 
Ev&rma  exhibits  several  types,  and  contains  many  elegant 
gpeciea  Thus  E.  vulpma  and  flaviccma  present  beautiful 
tints,  while  most  of  the  species  are  rather  sombre.  E.  jviatay 
again,  is  remarkable  for  its  pendulous,  cylindrical  branched 
thallus,  hanging  down  like  bunches  of  horse-hair  from  rocks 
and  trees.  UanecBy  finally,  when  well-grown,  are  perhaps  the 
most  beautifrd  of  Lichena  The  colours  are  sometimes  bril- 
liant, and  the  habit  elegant,  and,  when  the  broad  discs  are 
amply  ciliated,  the  appearance  is  veiy  striking.  The  same 
species  are  widely  diffused,  but  the  colours  are  brighter  in  exotic 
specimens.  Uanea  rndaxcmOia  (Fig.  16,  a),  wiUi  U,  Tayloriy 
are  splendid  productions. 

457.  The  tribe  is  mostly  cosmopolitan,  a  remark  which  applies 
to  species  as  well  as  genera.  Usnea,  Cetraria,  and  Ever- 
nitty  are  as  genera  ubiquitous,  but  they  contain  many  local 
specie&  In  Europe  several  Cet/rarice  are  almost  peculiar  to 
the  Western  and  Mediterranean  coasts.  Getrwria  diminishes 
greatly  under  the  tropics.    RocceUa  avoids  extremes  of  both 
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heinisphere&   The  uses  of  the  species  have  akeady  been  amply 
noticed     There  is  a  trace  of  Lichens  in  Amber. 

458.  No  vegetable  productions  are  more  liable  to  variation 
than  Lichens,  a  circumstance  which  makes  their  study  very 
difficult';  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  fruit  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  distinguish  species  accurately.  Not  only  is  the  crust 
liable  to  put  on  various  forms,  by  the  over-production  of  some 
of  its  constituent  parts,  but  even  where  these  are  in  a  normal 
condition,  the  degree  of  division  of  its  lobes,  the  diflFerence  of 
colour,  the  obliteration  of  the  margin  of  the  apothecia^  the 
exposure  of  those  which  have  a  true  exdpulum  partially 
covered  by  the  crust,  the  greater  or  less  crowding  of  the  fruit, 
the  reduction  of  compound  forms  to  simple,  and  many  other 
circumstances,  induce  variations  which  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  the  practised  student  The  tropical  VemicaricBf  for  in- 
stance, assume  forms  so  different,  that  without  a  comparison 
of  the  fruit  it  is  almost  impossible  to  come  to  any  correct 
judgment,  and  in  these  the  Lichenoid  character  is  sometimes 
completely  obliterated  by  the  non-development  or  evanescence 
of  the  crust  ^ 

459.  A  general  hypertrophy  of  the  crust  is  also  a  source  of 
much  embarrassment.  A  very  peculiar  form  of  Pa/rmelia 
SdocatUia  was  lately  figured  by  myself  in  the  Qcurdeners'  Chro- 
nicle, 1856,  each  plant  lying  free  upon  the  ground  and  forming 
a  dense  roimd  ball  consisting  of  narrow  lobes,  in  which  their 
peculiar  sculpture  was  almost  obliterated.  There  is  also 
some  reason  to  believe  that  other  free  Lichens,  as  Lecanora 
ajfflnis  and  esculenta,  may  be  due  to  a  similar  hypertrophy ; 
but  this  at  present  is  mere  conjectura  Many  other  forms 
are  assumed  by  the  crusts  of  Lichens ;  the  granulated  arising 
from  the  development  of  chlorophyl,  bursting  through  the 
cortical  stratum,  or  from  the  external  cells  of  that  stratum 
itself,  the  squamulose  from  an  analogous  hypertrophy,  the 
soredioid  from  the  protrusion  of  groups  of  gonidia,  which, 
when  excessive,  gives  rise  to  such  productions  as  Variolaria; 
the  proliferous,  which  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  squamulose; 
the  isidioid,  in  which  the  thallus  is  broken  up  into  short  erect 
^vlindrical  projectiona     These  must  all  be  kept  in  view  by 
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the  student  who  wishes  to  attain  correct  views  as  to  species; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  must  be  equally  on  his  guard  against 
changes  in  the  fruit  which  might  easily  deceiva  The  different 
varieties,  for  instance,  of  Leptogiv/m  huUatwm,  present  apo- 
ihecia  both  with  and  entirely  destitute  of  a  margin.  The 
structure  of  the  thallus*  itself  requires  more  extensive  com- 
parative study  than  it  has  received  at  present,  especially  as 
regards  the  mode  of  production  of  gonidia.  On  all  these 
points  the  introductory  remarks  of  Fries  in  his  lichenographia 
EuropoBa^  should  be  thoroughly  examined,  though  implicit 
faith  must  not  be  reposed  in  every  view  put  forth  in  that  work 
r^arding  speciea 

460.  No  plants  are  more  easily  collected  and  preserved  than 
Lichens,  with  the  exception  of  the  rock  species,  of  which  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  secure  good  specimens.  Capt  Carmichael 
used  to  gum  a  piece  of  paper  to  specimens  which  he  wished 
to  detach  from  the  surface  of  rocks  which  it  was  impossible  to 
break,  and  then  shave  them  off  with  a  knife,  leaving  them 
attached  to  the  paper ;  the  specimen  was  then  glued  down, 
and  the  upper  paper  removed  by  damping..  Such  a  plan  could 
only  be  followed  where  a  person  has  a  tolerably  permanent 
residence,  and  the  specimens  are  liable  to  injury  from  being 
impregnated  with  the  gum.  When  once  dried,  Lichens  are  less 
subject  to  injury  from  insects  than  most  other  plants ;  but  I 
have  known  them  completely  decomposed  when  in  a  constantly 
damp  atmosphere. 

461.  It  is  a  convenient  thing  to  have  sections  of  cellular 

*  K  the  structure  of  the  thallus  were  more  completely  ascertained, 
there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  true  nature  of  Coo- 
cocarpia.  In  C,  incisa  and  smaragdinay  T  find  scarcely  anything  which 
can  be  called  medullary  tissue,  at  least  agreeing  with  that  in  other 
Lichens.  The  gonidia,  moreover,  are  the  endochromes  of  cells  lying 
between  the  hypothallus  and  cortical  stratum,  and  not  distinct  free 
cells.  In  the  latter,  as  represented  in  the  Flora  of  New  Zealand,  I  find 
gonidia  underlying  the  tissue  which  supports  the  hymenium.  The 
thallus  is,  in  fitct,  so  different  from  that  of  other  Lichens,  that  at 
present  I  am  constrained  to  consider  it  as  part  of  the  same  organism 
with  the  apothecia.  I  have  represented  the  structure  as  I  find  it  in 
the  latter  species,  at  Fig.  87,  h. 
27  * 
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Cryptogams  preserved  in  fluid  ready  for  use ;  and  many  Algae 
suffer  so  much  from  drying,  that  fresh  specimens  preserved  in 
fluid  are  in  many  cases  almost  indispensable.  Many  media 
have  been  proposed,  as  solutions  of  creasote,  glycerine,  and 
other  matters  secured  from  evaporation  by  a  quickly  drying 
cement,  and  one  which  will  not  penetrate  the  cell  in  which 
the  specimen  is  contained  The  method  adopted  by  Mr. 
Thwaites,  and  described  in  the  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist,  voL  xv., 
p.  104,  was  not  perfect  in  this  respect,  though  I  have  a  laige 
number  of  specimens  prepared  by  him,  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  some  years.  Whatever  the  fluid  may  be  which  is  pre- 
ferred, a  cell  must  be  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  gold  size 
and  japan-black,  rubbed  down  with  lamp-black  and  Utharge, 
lamp-black,  or  marine  glue,  in  the  centre  of  an  oblong  slip  of 
glass,  taking  care  that  it  is  perfectly  dry  before  it  is  lised 
This  is  then  filled  with  the  preserving  fluid,  and  the  specimen 
nicely  placed  in  it,  perfectly  free  from  air  bubblea  A  piece  of 
microscopic  glass  is  then  placed  over  the  cells,  and  the  edges 
cemented  securely  with  the  same  mixture.  The  preparation 
of  good  specimens  is  a  work  of  much  nicety,  and  can  only  be 
carried  on  successfully  by  those  who  are  prepared  to  meet 
diflSculties  from  their  own  resources.  A  full  account  of  the 
necessary  manipulation  will  be  found  in  Queckett's  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Microscope,  to  which,  for  want  of  room,  I  must 
refer  for  ftirther  information-  Such  methods,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, are  equally  available  for  many  objects  belonging  to 
vascular  Cryptogams.  See  also  Ann.  of  Nat  Hist,  voL  xxL, 
p.  361. 
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CLASS  II.— ACKOGENS.  LinMey. 


AcROGENiE,  Brongn, — ^Acrobrta,  MoM.,  Endl. — ^PsEUDocxyrYLEDONKE, 
Ag. — ^Heteroneme£,  Diploqenea,  Crtptandra,  /V* 


Mostly  herbaceous,  provided  with  distinct  often  stomatiferous 
appendages,  and  frequently  containing  vascular  as  well  as 
cellular  tissue.  Spores  producing  a  prothallus  or  developed 
at  once  into  a  perfect  plant  Spermatozoids  spiral.  The 
characters  may  be  given  in  terms  of  the  distinctive  names 
as  follows : 

1.  Vaacularia,  HeteronemecBy  Diplogenece, 

2.  AcrogencB,  Acrobrya. 

3.  PsevdocotyledonecB,  Cryptandra. 

462.  The  second  great  class  into  which  Cryptogams  are 
divided,  with  the  exception  of  CharacecB  and  a  few  obscure 
Hepaticce,  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  foliaceous 
appendages  bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Phasnogams. 
In  many  instances  stomates  are  present,  and  the  functions  are, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  same.  The  stem  itself  in  many 
cases  has  distinct  vascular  tissue.  Even  in  those  plants,  as 
JungermannicBy  where  vascular  tissue  is  very  rare,  we  have 
distinct  imrollable  spiral  vessels  in  the  elatera  In  mosses  again, 
which  have  no  elaters,  genera  exist,  as  Sphagnum,  in  which 
the  leaf-cells  contain  a  well-developed  spiral  Such  tissue  is 
often  scalariform ;  but  in  Isoetes  and  Equisetwm  it  is  distinctly 
annular,  with  transitions  to  short  spirals ;  while  in  Selagi/neUa 

•  With  the  exception  of  the  names  used  by  Fries  and  Brongniart, 
the  above  terms  are  not  absolute  equivalents  of  Acrogens,  as  under- 
stood in  the  present  volume,  Characea  being,  for  the  most  part^  classed 
with  Thallogens. 
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and  Lycopodiv/m,  there  is  a  transition  from  short  spiral  and 
reticulated  cells  to  elongated  cells,  which  may  be  called  spiral 
vessela  Perforated  cell-walls  are  found  in  a  few  mosses,  and 
in  the  stem  of  Sphagnum  tissue  occurs  just  like  the  so-called 
glandular  tissue  of  Cionifers.* 

463.  The  most  important  distinctive  character  of  Acrogens, 
however,  is  the  complete  differentiation  of  the  sexual  apparatus, 
attended  by  or  resulting  in  peculiarities  which  separate  these 
plants  from  all  othera  If  impregnation  take  place  in  Thallo- 
gens,  it  is  by  the  contact  of  the  spermatozoa  or  spermatia  with 
the  spore  or  sporidium.  At  least,  such  is  the  case  in  those 
Algae  where  the  process  (p.  89)  has  been  verified,  "f"  And  in 
those  few  Fungi  (p.  10)  where  there  is  an  analogue  of  a  pro- 
thallus,  the  prothallus  has  the  character  of  a  spore,  whether 
that  or  the  spore  of  the  second  order  be  the  body  which 
receives  impregnation.  In  Acrogens,  at  least  those  in  which 
spores  are  produced,  impregnation  does  not  take  place  in  the 
spore  itself,  but  m  a  distinct  organ  produced  upon  the  firond  or 
other  body  to  which  the  germination  of  the  spore  gives  origin. 
In  Characece  alone,  which  approximate  Algas,  there  are  spores 
properly  so  called;  at  least,  if  the  nucule  be  considered  as 
containing  a  single  solitary  spore,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether 
this  is  the  result  or  the  subject  of  impregnatioa 

464.  So  much  has  been  said  of  the  habits  of  Cryptogams  in 
general,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  higher  forms  to  Phseno- 
gams,  that  it  is  imnecessary  to  extend  the  general  remarks, 
particular  information  being  reserved  for  each  distinct  head. 
It  need  only  be  added,  that,  though  the  traces  of  Thallogens 
in  geological  strata  are  for  the  most  part  obscure  and  uncer- 
tain, we  have  abundant  and  imdoubted  remains  of  Acrogens, 
which  prove  that  they  performed  an  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  the  world  before  the  introduction  of  man. 

465.  I  have  already,  at  page  45,  given  a  general  notion  of 
the  mode  of  fructification  which  exists  in  the  higher  Crypto- 
gama     It  may  be  well,  however,  to  restate  the  matter  in  a 

*  See  Hofmeister,  Verg.  Untersucli.,  tab.  13,  fig.  8,  8  b. 

t  Pringsheim's  latest  views  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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few  worda  The  spores  of  all  germinate  or  undergo  a  process 
of  cell-formation,  homologous  -with  germination,  though  no 
threads  or  external  organs  are  protruded.  In  the  one  case, 
after  a  time,  plants  are  formed  upon  the  germinating  threads, 
which  are,  in  fact,  of  the  same  nature  as  a  mycelium,  or  the 
plant  is  formed  without  any  distinct  mycelioid  condition ;  in 
the  other  case,  a  body  is  generated  of  various  forms,  called  a 
prothallus,  which  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  perfect 
plant  in  the  former,  so  that  the  prothallus  in  the  one  case  is 
homologous  with  the  plant  in  the  other.  In  both  alike,  urn- 
shaped  cavities  called  Archegonia  appear,  from  a  privileged 
cell  of  which,  aft;er  impregnation,  a  sporangimn  is  formed  in 
the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  a  plant  capable  of  producing 
sporangia  Perennial  Musci  and  Hepaticce  so  far  agree  with 
Phaenogams,  that  there  is  a  fresh  crop  of  fruit  each  year ;  but 
then  the  result  of  impregnation  is  not  a  seed,  but  an  organ, 
which  produces  the  reproductive  bodies  or  spores,  much  after 
the  fashion  in  which  pollen  grains  are  generated.  Ferns  and 
Clubmosses,  though  living  to  a  hundred  years,  and  producing 
a  crop  of  spores  each  year,  are  impregnated  but  once,  and  that 
before  the  plant  has  assumed  its  true  habit  The  result  of 
impregnation  in  these  is  something  more  or  less  resembling  the 
embryo  of  a  Phaenogam,  and,  like  that,  produces  by  progres- 
sive development  a  perfect  plant* 

466.  As  regards  classification,  we  have  three  distinct  groups 
into  which  Acrogens  are  divisible:  1,  Those  in  which  the 
single  spore  is,  in  all  probability,  immediately  impregnated, 
and  in  which  there  is  no  prothallus,  as  Characece  ;  2,  Those  in 
which  the  whole  plant,  whether  annual  or  biennial,  is  the 
immediate  parent  of  the  fruit,  the  result  of  impregnation  being 
the  production  of  fruit  from  an  embryonic  cell,  as  in  Muaci 
and  Hepaticce;  and  3,  Those  in  which  the  result  of  impreg- 
nation is  a  new  plant,  whether  annual  or  perennial,  producing 
one  or  more  successive  crops  of  fruit,  as  Filicea, 

♦  lUiistrative  figures  will  be  given  under  the  respective  orders,  which 
may  be  consulted  in  explanation  of  the  terms  here  used. 
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Spores  or  nucules  soli- 
tary. 


Spores  numerous,  gMng 
rise  to  a  plant  which  pro- 
duces one  or  more  succes-^ 
sive    sets    of   fructifying 
archegonia. 


f 


1 1. 


Spores  numerous,  pro- 
ducing a  prothallus  which 
bears  a  single  set  of  arche- 
gonia, which  yield  fructify- 
ing plants. 


CTuxracea, 

'  Bicciacede,  —  ^>oraiigia 
valvelesB  with- 
out elaters. 

MarchantiacecB,  —  Sporan- 
gia dependent^ 
Talvate  or 

bursting  irreg- 
ularly. Spores 
mixed  with 
elaters. 

Jungermanniacecg.  —  Spo- 
rangia erect, 
valvate.  Spores 
mixed  with 
elaters. 


Mtaei, — Sporangia  valve- 
less,  operculate, 
without  elatersr 


FiUoes, — Sporangia  annu- 
late, or  rarely 
ftxannnlate  and 
doselycrowded 

Ophioglossaoe^B. —  Sporan- 
gia exannulate, 
bivalvate. 

EquiietaoecB.  —  Sporangia 
dependent,  uni- 
locular, burst- 
ing laterally. 

MarHkaoMB.  —  Sporangia 
multilocular. 

LyaopodiacefB. — Sporangia 
axillary,  unilo- 
cular. 
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467.  As  in  former  instaDces,  and  indeed  in  every  artificial 
arrangement^  there  are  exceptions  to  these  characters.  In 
Cyatkodiwm  there  is  something  like'  the  peristome  of  mosses ; 
in  some  JungermannicB,  the  ruptm-e  is  irregular;  in  AndrceOy 
which  appears  to  me  a  moss,  the  fissm'e  is  yalvate,  with  the 
tips  cohering  as  in  Jvmgerrruw/rvuB ;  in  several  mosses  there 
is  no  peristome,  and  in  some  the  lid  does  not  separate ;  and  in 
Dcmasa  and  its  allies  there  is  no  ring.  In  all  these  cases, 
however,  the  affinities  are  so  clear,  that  the  student  will  ex- 
perience little  difficulty  when  the  exceptional  cases  are  once 
pointed  out 

468.  Cha/racece  are  analogous  to  ConfervcBy  HepaticcB  to 
Lichens,  whUe  some  McuraUeacece  have  almost  the  foliage  of 
Phasnogams.  There  is,  however,  no  more  connection  between 
the  two  former  groups  and  their  analogous  Thallogens,  than 
there  is  between  the  latter  and  Phaenogama  Thallogens  and 
Acrogens  belong  to  two  definite  divisions,  as  acutely  separated 
from  each  other  as  Phaenogams  are  from  Cryptogams.  There 
is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  single  real  link  like  that  be- 
tween AlgaB  and  the  animal  kingdom.  Their  affinities  are  far 
too  strongly  stated  in  Dr.  Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom,  p.  62. 
Ricda  has  no  relation  that  I  can  see  to  Idchena  The  other 
instances  mentioned  of  the  relation  of  Clubmosses  to  Conifers, 
Ferns  to  Yews,  and  Mosses  to  DacryMum,  are  all  mere  cases 
of  analogy. 


ALLIANCE    III. 

Characeales,  Berk 


ACBOOENS  consisting  of  confervoid  articulated  threads,  simple 
as  in  Cladophora,  or  compoimd  as  in  Polyaiphonia.  Fruit 
monoecious  or  dioecious.  Female :  spores  coated  with  spirally 
arranged  cells,  at  once  reproducing  the  plant  Male  :  brick- 
red  globules,  consisting  of  eight  spherically  triangular  divisions, 
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from  the  centre  of  each  of  which  a  centripetal  column  springs 
perpendicularly,  bearing  towards  the  apex  articulated  threads, 
the  articulations  of  which  produce  a  spiral  spermatozoid 

Chakacea,  Rich,,  Brongn.    Chark;r,  Kutz. 

469.  This  is  a  small  order  consisting  of  but  three  genera. 
All  the  species  are  aquatic,  and  unable  to  endure  much  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere.  They  are  more  or  less  diffused  over 
the  whole  world,  being  as  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  as  in  the  northern.*  The  nucules  of 
CharacecB  occur  in  the  lower  fresh-water  formation,  and  in 
succeeding  strata^  and  are  known  imder  the  name  of  Oyrogo- 
nitea.  They  have  attracted  more  attention  than  such  obscure 
plants  might  otherwise  have  done,  from  the  curious  structure 
of  their  antheridia,  and  the  clearness  with  which  the  cir- 
culation is  seen,  in  one  at  least  of  the  genera^  under  the 
microscopa 

470.  NiteUa  differs  from  Chara,  in  having  very  nearly  the 
structure  of  a  Cladophora,  consisting,  that  is,  of  threads  formed 
of  joints,  placed  end  to  end,  and  more  or  less  branched.  These 
distinctions  are  not,  however,  absolute.  Charopais,  Ruprecht, 
contains  those  uncoated  monoecious  spedes  in  which  the  an- 
theridium  takes  the  place  of  one  of  the  bractes,  and  the  nucule 
is  seated  directly  above  it;  in  other  words,  the  nucule  is 
axillary.  In  Lychnothamnus,  Buprecht,  the  species  are  also 
monoecious,  and  the  antheridium  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
nucule.  Cluiropsis,  Kiitz.,  includes  both  genera.  In  Char 
racecB,  however,  all  the  divisions  are  more  or  less  perfectly 
disposed  in  whorla  There  is  a  creeping  root  which  some- 
times produces  nodular  reproductive  bodies,  rich  in  starch 
grains;  and  besides  these  amorphous  masses,  stellate  bodies 
occur  in  Chara  ateUigeraff  which  arise  from  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  nodes,  composed  of  cells  filled  with  starch  grains. 

•  See  Braun  in  Hook.  Joum.  1849,  p.  193.  One  species  only  b 
noticed  in  the  Flora  of  New  Zealand,  but  several  others  occurred,  which 
could  not  be  described  in  consequence  of  defective  materials.  The 
Australian  species  are  mostly  NitdUe, 

t  Montague,  Ann.d.  Sc  Nat.,  ser.  3,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  66. 
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These  bodies  are  reproductive,  and  replace  the  nucules,  which 
do  not  appear  to  be  formed  when  these  are  produced,  for  they 
are  not  to  be  found  iu  every  specimen.  The  antheridia  are  glo- 
bular bodies  of  a  deep  brick  red,  the  walls  of  which  are 
divided  by  three  great  circles,  two  of  which  are  vertical,  and  the 
third  equatorial,  into  eight  equilateral  spherical  triangles. 
Each  of  these  consists  of  a  circle  of  radiating  cells  meeting  in 
the  centre,  from  whence  a  perpendicular  column  penetrates 
into  the  centre  of  the  globule,*  where  they  meet  a  ninth  pro- 
ceeding from  the  base.  At  the  point  of  juncture,  numerous 
confervoid  threads  are  given  off,  each  cell  of  which  produces  a 
spiral  spermatozoid,  with  two  flagelliform  appendages,  resem- 
bling those  of  HepaticcB  and  Muad.  I  have  explained  the 
morphosis  many  years  since^  in  English  Botany,  under  C, 
HedwigU,  as  a  fascicle  of  branchlets  given  off  from  the  tip  of 


Fig.  88. 

a.  Chara  HedwigU^  nat.  size.  From  specimen  gathered  at  Sandwich. 
h.  Nucule  of  ditto,  magnified. 
c.  Bulbs  of  Chara  stdligeray  after  Montague. 

rf.  One  of  the  eight  divisions  of  the  antheridia  of  Cfragilis,  with  its 
column,  and  the  threads  which  produce  the  spermatozoids. 
e.  Spermatozoid,  after  Thuret. 


♦  Thuret,  in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat,  s6r.  3,  vol.  xvi.,  Uib.  9. 
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the  axis,  radiating  in  eight  different  directions,  and  each  pro- 
ducing a  whorl  o£  branchlets,  so  as  together  to  form  a  sphere 
I  have  seen  no  better  or  more  probable  explanation.  Wal- 
roth's  observation  that  he  has  seen  the  globules  germinate,  has 
never  been  confirmed. 

471.  The  nucules  or  spores  consist  of  a  central  sac  filled  with 
starch  cells,  coated  with  five  cells,  wound  spirally  round  it,  the 
tips  of  which  are  firee.  The  nucules  germinate  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cell  at  the  tip  of  the  central  sac,  which  is  soon  deve- 
loped downwards  into  rootlets,  and  upwards  into  a  stem,  so 
that  the  germination  looks  extremely  like  that  of  a  monocotyle- 
don. There  is  in  an  early  stage  of  growth,  a  canal  leading  down 
to  the  central  cell,  which  forms  a  passage  for  the  spermatozoids. 
Their  entrance  has,  however,  as  I  believe,  not  at  present  been 
observed. 

472.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  about  Cka- 
racecB  is  the  circulation,  which  was  first  discovered  by  Corti, 
and  respecting  which  many  toeatises  have  appeared.  In 
Chara,  where  the  axillary  cells  are  coated  with  an  external 
layer  in  the  walls  of  which  are  deposited  multitudes  of  rhom- 
boidal  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  not  easy  to  observe 
the  phenomenon.  Recourse  should,  therefore,  be  had  to  some 
species  of  Nitdla  in  which  it  may  be  observed  distinctly  with 
any  tolerable  microscope.  The  chlorophyl  grains  in  each  arti- 
culation are  disposed  in  two  bands  in  a  spiral  direction,  so  as 
to  leave  a  colourless  quiescent  space.  The  central  fluid  is  inac- 
tive, but  between  this  and  the  stratum  of  chlorophyl  a  circu- 
lation of  the  protoplasmic  mass  takes  place  fix)m  below, 
upwards,  till  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  cell,  when  it  turns  down- 
ward, ascending  again  when  it  gets  to  the  base;  and  so  moving 
so  long  as  the  vital  powers  are  active,  like  an  endless  band  in 
a  piece  of  machinery.  If  a  ligature  *  is  tied  roimd  the  cell, 
the  place  of  the  ligature  comports  itself  exactly  like  an  ordi- 
nary node,  the  downward  circulation  of  the  upper  half,  and 
the  upward  of  the  lower  half  being  diverted  at  that  point 

♦  See  Dutrochet,  in  Ann.  d.  So.  Nat.,  s^r.  2,  vol.  9,  tab.  2,  See  also 
Donn6*u  Memoir,  1.  c.  vol  10,  346,  with  Dutrochet  and  Brongniarfs 
report. 
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Agents  destructive  to  life,  if  sufficiently  energetic,  arrest  the 
circulation ;  if  not  powerful  enough  to  destroy  it  altogether, 
they  merely  arrest  it  for  a  time  till  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 
This  motion  is  accelerated  by  heat  within  certain  limits,  and 
beyond  these  it  is  gradually  diminished ;  it  is  again  accelerated, 
and  at  113^,  Fahr.,  it  ceases  altogether.  Electricity,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  produces  temporary  arrests  of  motion,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  cause  acceleration.  Brongniart  and  Dutrochet 
saw  similar  effects  produced  by  pressure.  Dutrochet  after- 
wards placed  a  Chora  imder  the  influence  of  a  powerfiil  elec- 
tro-magnet It  had,  however,  no  effect  on  it  whatever. 
Neither  magnetism  nor  electricity,  then,  are  the  causes  of 
the  motion.  The  first  has  no  influence  on  the  motion,  the 
other  acts  merely  as  any  other  exciting  cause,  and  the  vital 
action  must  be  considered  as  sometliing  8ui  geTieris*  Various 
bodies  have  been  observed  by  Groeppert,  Cohn,  and  Carter,  in 
the  circulating  mass,  whose  nature  is  not  perfectly  ascertained. 
All  are  probably  not  of  the  same  nature.  Some  are  appa- 
rently gonidia,  and  others  infusoria.  Some  of  these  bodies, 
according  to  the  former  authors,  are  densely  clothed  with 
vibrating  cilia,  and  something  of  the  same  kind  appears  to  have 
been  observed  by  Carter.  For  particulars  I  must  refer  to  the 
papers  quoted  below.f 

473.  Many  of  the  species  emit  an  intolerable  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  is  supposed  to  cause  fevers  in  some 
districts,  as  in  the  Pontine  marshes.  I  have,  however,  known 
a  whole  district  pervaded  by  this  smell,  for  many  days  toge- 
ther in  very  hot  weather,  without  producing  the  slightest  bad 
effecta  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  be  useful  as 
manure,  from  their  containing  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lima 

474.  CharacecBy  like  other  Cryptogams,  are  subject  to  great 
variations,  which  make  the  species  difficult  of  determination. 
Not  only  does  the  size,  the  degree  of  ramification,  the  produc- 

♦  See  Comptes  Rendus,  Ap.  16,  1846,  and  Ann.  of  Nat  Hist,  vol. 
17,  p.  451. 

f  Bot  Zeit.  1849,  p.  665,  &c.;  Ann,  of  Nat.  Hist.,  n.  a.,  vol  17, 
p.  101. 
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tion  of  superficial  bristles,  and  of  descending  threads  like  those 
of  some  CcLlUthcmmia  (Fig.  26),  vary,  but  Ae  depoat  of  mine- 
ral matter  in  the  cuticle,  the  coating  of  the  axis,  the  form  and 
size  of  the  nucules,  are  almost  equally  uncertain.  The  geo- 
graphical limits  of  individual  species  are,  therefore,  firequently 
doubtful,  and  will  probably  remain  so  tUl  the  effect  of  climate 
and  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  water  are  known.  Though 
salt  is  injurious  to  most  of  the  species,  a  few  can  bear  brackish 
water  without  injury.  • 


ALLIANCE  IV. 
MuscALES,  LvnM^ 


Cellulares  FoLiACSiB,  2>.  C — Heteronemr£,  Bard. — ^Muscoidka, 
LindL — ^Anophtta,  Endl, — ^Muscos-b,  Perleb* 

Spores  numerous  (never  at  least  solitary),  produced  within 
variously  formed  capsulseform  organs,  giving  rise  after  germi- 
nation to  an  annual  or  perennial  frond,  or  foliiferous  plant ; 
Archegonia  springing  from  the  perfect  plant,  and  producing 
after  impregnation  sporiferous  fruit,  which  is  either  sunk  in 
the  frond,  or  superficial,  with  or  without  external  envelopes  in 
addition  to  the  calyptra  or  persistent  Archegonium. 

475.  Different  as  the  horizontal  Licheniform  frond  of  many 
HepaticcB  is  from  the  erect  foliiferous  mosses,  a  minute  inspec- 
tion of  characters  at  once  shows  their  intimate  relation,  and  a 
distinct  connecting  link  presents  itself  in  the  genus  Avdrcea, 
which,  though  essentially  a  moss,  has  something  of  the  outward 
habit  and  peculiar  dehiscence  of  Jv/ngerTnannioe,  All  agree 
in  producing  from  the  germinating  spores  without  any  inter- 
mediate prothallus,  though  there  is  something  occasionally 

*  Dr.  Lmdley  includes  Equiseta  amongst  Muscales.  In  other  respects 
his  division  is  the  same  as  mine. 
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after  the  fashion  of  a  mycelium,  a  perfect  plants  which  if 
aimual  produces  a  single  set  of  antheridia  and  archegonia 
(Fig  89,  c,  dy  e,  &a),  or  if  of  longer  than  aimual  duration  a 
new  set  for  every  year,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  plant 
does  not  arrive  at  maturity  in  the  first  season.  There  is,  in- 
deed, considerable  diversity  in  the  firuit  thus  produced,  which 
may  consist  of  a  simple  sac,  as  in  Ricda,  immersed  in  the 


Fig.  89. 

a,  Riccia  Fluitans,  nat.  size,  and  slightly  magnified. 

b,  Riccia  natans,  nat.  size.  Both  received  from  Mr.  E.  Skepper.  One 
specimen  has  lost  all  its  fringe. 

e.  Archegoninm  of  Riccia  glauoa  in  an  early  stage  of  growth,  ver- 
tical section. 

d.  Ditto  with  embryonic  cell  just  ready  for  impregnation. 

e.  Vertical  section  of  very  young  antheridium.  These  three  figures 
ai-e  borrowed  from  Hofmeister.* 

substance  of  the  frond,  of  a  similar  sac,  raised  above  the  surface 
upon  a  peduncle,  and  covered  with  one  or  more  envelopes,  as  in 
Jungermcmnice;  these  sacs  again  may  be  collected  into  groups, 
and  disposed  symmetrically  on  distinct  pedunculate  organs, 
as  in  MarchcmtioB,  or  the  organ  which  contains  the  spores  may 
be  still  more  complicated,  bursting  by  a  horizontal  fissure  and 

*  Vergleichende  XJntersuchungen  der  Keimung,  Ent^tung  und 
FruchtbUdung  h5herer  Cryptogamen.  W.  Hofmeister,  Leipz.,  1861. 
Consult  also  Unger  in  Linn.,  v.  13,  p.  1,  on  the  development  of  Riccia 
glauca. 
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fiimished  at  the  mouth  with  delicate  processes,  which  dose  the 
orifice,  or  leave  it  open  for  the  escape  of  the  spores,  according  to 
the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air,  as  in  mosses.  In  some 
cases  the  spores  are  unattended  by  any  threads;  in  others  there 
are  numerous  threads  attached  to  the  walls,  whose  cavity  is 
traversed  by  one  or  more  spirals,  performing,  in  iact,  the  same 
function  as  the  teeth  roimd  the  orifice  of  the  moss  capsula 
Whatever  questions  may  have  been  raised  formerly  as  to  their 
sexuaUty,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  question  now.  Hof- 
meister  has  in  every  group,  following  the  steps  of  linger, 
Mohl,  and  others,  traced  out  the  formation  both  of  the  anthe- 
ridia  and  archegonia,  and  has  shown  in  most  cases,  that  in  the 
former  spermatozoids  are  generated  ;  while  Thuret  and  others 
have  taught  that  these  bodies  combine  the  characters  of  those 
of  Algae,  with  a  closer  approximation  to  the  true  spermatozoa 
of  animals. 

476.  Besides  the  essential  fruit,  many  species  are  propagated 
largely  by  gems  produced  at  diflferent  parts  of  the  plants. 
These  are  sometimes  seated  on  distinct  pedunculate  processes, 
sometimes  at  the  tips  of  the  leaves,  sometimes  at  the  base  of 
cup-shaped  or  lunulate  receptacles,  like  the  sporangia  in  the 
cup  of  a  NidvZaria.  They  appear  first  as  single  cells  pro- 
jecting from  the  smface,  and  then  by  cell-division  are  trans- 
formed into  bodies  of  various  forms  and  thickness,  which  are 
at  length  detached,  and  propagate  the  plant  like  the  bulbi- 
form  buds  of  DeTitaria,  LUium,  &a 

HEPATICiE,  L, 

Fertile  sacs  opening  regularly  or  irregularly,  without  any 
definite  lid ;  borders  of  the  fissure  naked,  not  provided  with 
any  series  of  teeth  (peristome)  single  or  double. 

477.  This  group  comprises  three  very  distinct  natural  orders, 
RicciobcecB,  MarchantiacecBf  and  Jungermarmiacece,  whose 
characters  will  be  described  under  the  respective  heads.  The 
species  are  known  in  England  under  the  name  of  liverworts, 
though  they  are  confounded  more  or  less  in  popular  phraseo- 
logy with  the  Peltigerous  Lichens.  Where  the  frond  is  not 
Idcheniform,  the  leaflets  have  seldom  the  more  or  less  ovate 
form  of  those  in  mosses,  but  often  assume  strange  outlines, 
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attended  by  curious  appendages  and  stipules,  while  the  colour 
bx  more  frequently  assumes  a  purple  hue,  which  is,  however, 
not  confined  to  the  foliiferous  species.  There  is  a  peculiar 
aspect  about  them  by  which  they  are  known  at  once,  except  in 
a  very  few  cases,  and  the  slightest  experience  is  sujBScient  even 
in  these  to  prevent  much  hesitation. 

L  RiccucKffi,  Endl.,  Lvadl. 
BiconEi,  Nees  db  Ewrh^  B%9chof,  Lindenb,y  &c 

Sporangia  valveless,  sunk  in  the  substance  of  the  frond, 
or  raised  above  its  surface;  surrounded  by  or  adnate  with 
the  calyptra^  with  or  without  additional  envelopes,  ultimately 
bursting  irregularly,  and  producing  numerous  spores  without 
elater& 

478.  The  characters  of  this  group  are  many  of  them  nega- 
tive, but  the  valveless  sporangia,  whether  raised  above  the 
sur£Ace  or  buried  beneath  it^  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
constant  absence  of  elaters,  will  always  sufficiently  indicate  its 
members.  The  simplest  species  belong  to  the  genus  Ricda 
(Fig.  89,  a,  5),  which  exhibit  a  horizontal,  more  or  less  dichoto- 
mous,  lichenoid  frond,  which  often  appears  like  some  Endocar- 
pon  or  barren  JvmgeTrrumnia.  The  fruit,  which  consists  of  a 
spherical  sac  filled  with  spores,  is  sunk  into  the  substance  of  the 
firond,  in  consequence  of  which  the  resemblance  to  an  Endo- 
ca/rpon  is  still  stronger.  But  the  mode  of  origination  of  the 
spores  is  totally  different:  in  Ricda  they  arise  from  the 
repeated  division  of  mother  cells,  exactiy  after  the  fashion  of 
pollen  grains,  whereas  in  Endocarpon  the  sporidia  are  gene- 
rated without  cell-division  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  asc 
(Fig.  82,  c).  There  is,  therefore,  no  affinity  whatever,  though 
the  external  resemblance  is  so  strong.  They  differ,  more- 
over, materially,  in  having  a  distinct  axis  of  growth,  which 
exists  in  no  foliaceous  Lichen,  and  in  the  presence  of  air  pas- 
sages beneath  the  porous  outer  surface  in  some  species,  as  in 

*  In  all  that  relates  to  Hepatica,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  obli- 
gations to  tho  Synopsis  Hepaticarum  of  Gottsche,  Lindenberg,  and 
Nees  von  Esenbeck. 
28 
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Oxymitra  pyramidata  and  Corsmia  MarchmMmdes.  Ib 
some  species  of  Ricda*  there  are  many  air  passages  between 
the  cells,  besides  the  large  cavities  in  which  the  aich^onia  are 
produced.  The  species  are  either  terrestrial,  epiphytous^  or 
aquatic;  and  the  same  species  may  assume  each  of  th^e 
habitats,  with  slight  alterations  in  consequence  of  the  diange. 
The  under  surface  is  often  beset  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
thin  scales,  which  are  especially  remarkable  in  Riccia  natans 
(Fig.  89,  b).f  In  some  species  the  margin  is  ciliated.  The 
species  have  a  wide  extent,  but  are  more  numerous  in  Europe 
than  elsewhere,  especially  towards  the  south.  Riccia  cochr 
leata  of  the  Antarctic  Flora  is  a  doubtful  species.  Unfor- 
tunately it  was  not  found  with  fruit,  and  therefore  its  true 
affinities  are  obscure.  It  approaches  by  its  lobed  margin  tq 
JuTiffermannice,  Three  species  occur  in  New  Zealand,  and 
several  at  the  Swan  River.  Oxymitra  differs  from  Riccia, 
in  the  more  prominent  fiiiit,  and  in  having  a  proper  invor 
lucre,  though  it  has  no  common  involucre,  while  Corsinia  has 
the  habit  of  Marchantia  and  superficial  fruit,  with  a  common 
paleaceous  di-  or  pluri-phyllous  envelope.  Both  these  genera 
belong  eminently  to  the  south  of  Europe,  extending  in  the 
second  instance  as  far  as  the  Canaries.  There  is,  however,  in 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  Herbarium,  a  species  marked  Riccia  para- 
doxa  (Fig.  91,  a),  gathered  in  Brazil  by  Gardner^  Each 
sessile  globose  sporangium  has  a  di-triphyllous  involucre,  con- 
sisting of  broadly  ovate  leaflets  clasping  the  fruit,  without  any 
foliaceous  scales  or  divisions.  This  should  certainly  form  a 
distinct  genus ;  for  it  is  not,  as  was  supposed,  concocted  from  a 
Riccia  and  a  Corsinia.  The  involucre  is  not  general,  but 
partial  and  of  a  different  order,  therefore,  from  that  of  Corsinicu 

*  See  Unger  in  Linn.,  vol.  13,  tab.  I .  These  air  passages  do  not>  how- 
ever, exist  in  every  species. 

t  The  scales  in  Riccia  naiaru  are  a  most  beautifnl  microscopical 
object  when  treated  with  different  chemical  tests,  from  their  transpa- 
rency and  variety  of  colouring. 

J  See  Hook.  Lond.  Joum.,  vol.  3,  p.  166.  As  it  is  quite  clear  that  it 
is  no  Riccia  or  Cornrda,  and  is  more  nearly  allied  to  Spharocarpus  than 
to  either,  I  beg  leave  to  propose  for  it,  as  a  generic  name,  OronisidL 
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C.  Mtirehcmtioides  occurs  also  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Swan 
River.  Sphoerocarpua  (Fig.  90,  a,  6,  c)  has  superficial  fruit  with 
a  sessile  or  pedicellate  proper  involucre.  The  species  occur 
in  temperate  parts  of  either  hemisphere.  The  most  curious 
genus  of  all  is  RiOia  (Fig.  90,  d  to  gr,  formerly  DurUm* 


Kg.  90. 

o.  Spharocarptu  terrestris,  slightly  magnified.  From  a  Lyoos  specimen 
given  me  by  Dr.  Montaigne. 

b,  A  yonng  mother-spore  before  division,  together  with  an  old  triple 
spore,  with  its  areolate  verrucose  surface.  From  Moug.  and  Nest., 
No.  1045. 

e.  One  of  the  cells  of  the  wall  of  the  sporangium  filled  with  starch 
grains. 

d.  RieUa  hdicophylla,  male  and  female,  nat..  size  From  specimens 
given  me  by  Dorien  de  Maisonnenve. 

«.  Perianth  and  inclosed  sporangium. 
/.  Sporanginm. 

g.  Orifice  of  sporangium. 

which  differs  itom  the  rest  in  its  erect  habit  The  stems  are 
branchless  and  have  a  distinct  wing  or  leaflet,  forming  a  con- 
tinuous spiral  round  the  stem,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
stomach  of  a  sharL  In  the  male  plant  the  edge  of  the  frond 
bears  the  antheridia ;  in  the  female  the  fruit  springs  from  the 

*  Montague,  in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat,  s6r  3,  vol.  18,  p.  11. 
28  * 
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stem.  It  has  a  sessile  proper  involucre.  The  spores,  according 
to  Montague,  are  solitary,  and  strongly  echinulate.  They  are 
not  mature  in  my  specimens,  and  in  this  condition  are  per- 
fectly smooth.  In  JSphcerocarpuay  Ricciay  and  many  other 
Acrogens,  on  the  contrary,  four  spores  are  formed  j6rom  the 
contents  of  one  mother  cell  They  present,  therefore,  as 
the  division  is  not  equatorial,  three  plane  and  one  convex 
surface.  One  species  occurs  in  Algiers,  the  other  in  Sar- 
dinia Riella,  like  Svimlariay  bears  fruit  under  water; 
but  in  the  aquatic  Ricdce  fruit  is  rare,  except  where  the 
fronds  are  stranded  on  the  bank.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  of  the  species  can  rank  as  more  than  mere  botanical 
curiosities. 

479.  These  plants  are  subject  to  considerable  variation  both 
in  the  breadth  and  division  of  the  fronds,  and  the  degree  of 
projection  of  the  sporangia.  The  scales  also,  with  which  many 
are  clothed,  are  by  no  means  constant  in  size  and  form,  or  even 
in  nimiber;  though,  perhaps,  in  species  of  which  they  are  cha- 
racteristic, they  never  fail  entirely,  except  from  accident,  as 
I  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  Riccia  natams, 

IL  Mabohantiackje,  Cord. 

MAROHANTiSiE,  ^€€8  a6,  Esenb.    CsPHALOTHECJB,  Cephalothbcia, 

Dttmort, 

Sporangia  valvate  or  bursting  irregularly,  for  the  most  part 
disposed  symmetrically  on  the  under  side  of  pedunculate  rotate 
receptacles,  mostly  arising  from  the  transformed  margin  of  the 
frond;  rarely  solitary  and  sessile :  peduncle  ofben  sheathed  or 
involucrate.  Spores  mixed  with  elaters.  Antheridia  contained 
in  proper  sessile  or  pedimculate,  peltate  or  discoid  receptacle& 
Cuticle  areolate,  porous. 

480.  The  distinctive  character  by  which  these  HqpdticcB  are 
known  from  Ricdacece,  consists  in  the  elaters  with  which  the 
spores  are  mixed.  These  are  no  less  conspicuous  in  Jvmger- 
TnannicBy  but  the  sporangia  are  always  solitary  in  that  order, 
though  they  are  evidently  connected  with  Marchcmtiacecdy  by 
means  of  Lvm/ularia  (Fig.  93,  d).    Mr.  Henfrey  has  very  care- 
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fully  observed  the  morphosis  of  the  elatera*  The  sporangia 
are  at  first  filled  with  a  mass  of  oblong  cells,  some  of  which 
are  broader  than  the  others.  The  protoplasm  of  the  broader 
contracts  into  a  number  of  separate  masses.  These  occasion- 
ally are  divided  again  longitudinally,  so  as  to  form  a  double 
row,  and  in  either  case  each  becomes  a  mother  cell  The 
narrower,  on  the  contrary,  produce  the  elaters  (Fig.  91,  b). 


Fig.  91. 

a.  Fruit  of  Cronisia  paradoxa.    From  a  sketch  in  the  Hookerian 
Herbarium. 

h.  End  of  elater  of  MarcharUia  polymorpka. 

c.  One  of  the  broad  cells  with  the  endochrome  breaking  up  into 
mother  cells,  after  Henfrey. 

d.  Section  of  Archegonium  of  ditto,  with  embryo  cell,  and  the  proper 
involucre  at  the  base,  after  Hofmeister.    This,  in  situ,  is  dependent. 

e.  Antheridium  of  Tarfftonia,  after  Thuret 
/.  Spermatozoids  of  the  same. 

g.  Sporangium  of  M,  polymorphoy    and   proper  envelopcf     (See 
Fig.  92,  d.) 

All  more  or  less  magnified. 


♦  linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xxL,  p.  103. 

t  This  is  said  to  be  formed  from  the  pistillidium,  by  Henfrey,  1.  c. 
The  pistillidium  or  archegonium,  however,  is  adherent  to  the  base  of 
the  peduncle  when  the  sporangium  is  protruded^ 
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The  protoplasm  first  generates  a  number  of  starch  grannies, 
and  adfter  a  time  these  are  absorbed,  and  a  double  spiral,  con- 
sisting, however,  of  a  single  thread,  is  formed  on  the  walla 
Mr.  Henfrey  compares  this  very  correctly  to  a  piece  of  string 
doubled  and  then  twisted.*  This  is  not>  however,  the  only 
part  of  M(WchciimJlAa  in  which  spirals  are  developed  in  the  cells; 
for  in  the  walls  of  the  sporangia,  the  cells  are  partly  annular 
and  partly  distinctly  spiral 

481.  Thuret  has^  illustrated  the  spermatozoids  of  Mar- 
chomtia,  Fegai^Ua,  and  Ta/rgionia,  in  his  memoir  on  the 
fecundation  of  Alg»  so  often  quoted.  They  resemble  those  of 
Chara,  but  in  an  early  stage  have  fewer  volutions  in  the 
spiral,  which  at  a  later  period  is  almost  completely  expanded 
(Fig.  91,/).  MarckcmHaoecB  are  divided  into  three  distinct 
groups,  according  to  the  character  of  the  fructification. 

Targioniea.  —  Sporangium  soli- 
tary, seeaile. 

Jecoraria, — Sporangia  on  a  oom- 
mon  pedunculate  re- 
ceptacle. 

LunulariecB, — Sporangia  on  a  com- 
mon peduncle. 

1.  TABQiONiBLfi,  Neea. 

TAKGIONUCEiE,  EtkU. 

Frond  horizontal,  foliaceoua  Fruit  terminal,  inferior,  sessile, 
with  a  bivalved  single  fruited  involucre.  Sporangia  nearly 
sessile,  bursting  irregularly  or  with  six  teetL 

482.  This  tribe  consists  of  two  genera,  one  of  whidi  is  dis- 
tributed over  almost  the  whole  world,  extending  as  far  south  as 
New  Zealand  and  the  Swan  Biver ;  the  other,  as  £eu:  as  at  pre- 
sent known,  is  confined  to  Cuba.  Ta/rgionia  grows  on  sunny 
banks,  and  in  some  countries,  as  in  Portugal,  is  almost  always 
accompanied  by  Lunularia,  though  they  have  no  intimate 
relation  to  each  other,   except   as    £Gur  as  both   belong   to 

*  Compare  also  Henfrey's  remarks  on  the  structure  of  the  elaters  of 
TrichiOy  in  Linn.  Tr.,  voL  xxL,  p.  221. 
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HepaHece.  Ta/rgionia  has  a  Lichenoid  frond  slightly  forked, 
with  a  central  midrib,  porous  above,  and  clothed  below  with 
coaled  and  rootlets,  and  often  exhibiting  a  dark  purple  tint 
The  sporai^um  is  clothed  by  the  remains  of  the  archegoniimi, 
without  any  proper  involucre.  The  general  involucre  is 
bivalvate.  More  than  one  archegonium  is  contained  within 
the  [fee  at  first,  but  of  these  one  only  is  impregnated,  or  at 
least  one  only  comes  to  perfection  ;  the  male  fruit  is  in  scaly 
buds,  which  proceed  from  the  lower  side  of  the  midrib,  with  an 
exposed  disc,  in  which  the  antheridia  are  deeply  immersed.* 
Sometimes  the  plant  is  dioecious,  sometimes  monoecioua  The 
8{)ermatozoids  are  at  first  spiral,  and  then  expanded  with  two 
flagelliform  delicate  appendages  (Fig.  91,/).  The  other  genus, 
Cyaihodium,  has  also  a  bilabiate  involucre,  containing  a  single 
sporangium,  which  splits  above  into,  generally,  six  teeth, 
coloured  above.  The  upper  portion  of  these  teeth  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  many  tubes  of  unequal  length,  transversely 
striated  with  semicircular  fibrea  It  hjw,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
peristome,  but  one,  perhaps,  only  analogous  with  that  of 
tnossea  It  does  not  appear,  at  least  from  the  description, 
what  predse  relation  it  bears  to  the  archegonium.  The  only 
6pecies  occurs  in  subterraneous  caverns,  and  in  fissures  of  rocks, 
which  are  never  penetrated  by  the  lightf  Targionia  varies 
in  the  width  and  thickness  of  the  frond,  its  form,  and  in  the 
comparative  number  of  the  porea 

2.  Jecorabi^,  Ifees. 

Fruit  produced  on  the  under  side  of  a  pedunculate  recepta- 
cle, arising  mostly  from  a  transformation  ot  the  margin  of  the 
leaf.  Peduncle  often  sheathed  or  involucrate.  Archegonia 
always  dependent 

483.  This  tribe  is  placed  here  partly  on  account  of  its  im- 
mediate connection  with  Targionia^  and  partly  because  of  the 
intimate  relation  of  Lunularia  (Fig.  93,  d)  to  JvmgermanmcB, 
JecoraricB  are  especially  remarkable  for  the  peltate  peduncu- 

♦  Mont.,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.,  86r.  2,  vol  ix.,  tab.  3. 
t  Mont.,  Cuba,  p.  191. 
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late  receptacles,  to  the  under  side  of  which  the  sporangia  aie 
attached,  accompanied  by  various  inyolucre&  They  occur  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but,  perhaps,  are  more  numerous  in 
warmer  climates.  The  species,  moreover,  have  a  wide  geo- 
graphical range.  Marchantia  polymorphoy  for  instance, 
occurs  in  all  temperate  climates,  and  appears  in  Java  and 
Abyssinia.  Its  power  of  enduring  heat,  provided  tiiere  be 
plenty  of  moisture,  is  shown  by  its  flourishing  as  it  does  in 
hothousea  Every  genus  occurs  in  Europe,  with  the  exoeption 
of  the  doubtful  Rhacothecay  which  at  present  has  been 
found  only  in  the  Azores,  The  species  appear  to  be  (^  little 
use.  Medicinal  properties  are  attributed  to  some,  and  the 
different  species  are  popular  remedies  in  England  for  jaundice, 
consumption,  and  other  maladies ;  but  their  virtues  are,  in  all 
probability,  quite  imaginary  ;  and  within  my  own  experience 
MarchomticB  are  vulgarly  confounded  with  Peltigeros. 

484.  The  genera  are  distinguished  by  the  manner  or  extent 
to  which  the  receptacle  is  lobed,  by  the  greater  or  less  crowd- 
ing of  the  sporangia^  by  the  nature  of  the  involucre,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  way  in  which  the  sporangium  burst&  In  FegateUa 
the  receptacle  is  reduced  to  the  thickened  apex  of  the  pedim- 
de  ;  in  some  cases,  as  in  DuvaliOy  it  is  quite  entire ;  in 
Ma/rchcmtia  (Fig.  91,  a)  it  bursts  by  means  of  short  teeth ; 
in  Preiaaia,  by  several  deep  ladniae ;  in  8auteria  and  Dumor- 
tieria  (Fig.  92,  a),  it  is  semivalvate ;  in  FegcUeUoy  the  teeth 
are  revolute ;  in  Rebordia  the  sporangium  is  irr^ularly  torn 
or  sub-operculate ;  in  QrirruiUUa  it  is  horizontally  divided  in 
the  centre  (circumscissum) ;  in  DuvaUa  and  Fimbriaria^ 
above  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  operculum ;  in  Rha- 
cotheoa,  the  mode  of  rupture  is  variable,  being  semivalvate  or 
horizontal 

485.  The  archegonium  or  calyptra  does  not  always  embrace 
the  sporangium  closely,  as  in  Riccia,  but  looks  like  a  proper 
involucre.    The  proper  involucre  or  perianth  is  sometimes  r^u- 

arly  fissured,  as  in  Fimbriaria  (Fig.  92,  6),  for  the  escape  of 
the  spores.  The  peduncle  of  the  female  firuit,  it  should  be 
observed,  is  not  similar  all  round.  One  side  is  generally 
strongly  grooved,  while  the  other  is  round.     It  has,  in  fact,  an 
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upper  and  under  sLde,  as  if  it  were  a  prolongation  of  the 
frond. 

486.  The  male  fruit  is  borne  on  distinct  pedunculate  or  sessile 
processes,  often  resembling  more  or  less  the  female  receptaclea 
The  antheridia  are  immersed  in  their  substance  exactly  as  the 


Fig.  92. 

a.  Dumoriieria  trichocephaia.  From  a  sketch  in  the  Hookerian 
Herb. 

h,  Beceptacle  with  the  fissured  perianth  of  Fimbnaria  fragrans. 
From  Hook.  Herb.    Slightly  magnified. 

c  Marchantia  chenapodoy  from  St.  Vincent's.    From  Hook.  Herb. 

d.  Marchantia  polymorpha.  Young  sporangium  still  involved  in  the 
archegonium,  with  part  of  the  proper  involucre,  or  perianth  reflected  at 
the  base.    Slightly  maguified. 

e.  Mother  cells,  and  young  elater  from  the  same.  More  highly  mag- 
nified. 

/.  Stomate. 

perithecia  are  in  Poronia  punctata,  a  Fungus  which  is  com- 
mon on  the  dung  of  ft-nimAlfl  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  in  one 
or  other  of  its  forms.  The  spermatozoids  resemble  those  of 
Targionia  (Fig.  91,/).  The  cuticle  of  the  frond  is  areolate 
and  poroua  The  pores,  however,  are  not  precisely  homolo- 
gous with  the  stomates  of  Phaenogams,  though  their  functions 
are  the  same.    There  is  a  distinct  midrib,  from  the  under  side 
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of  which  rbotlets  are  given  oS,  which  perforate  the  scales  with 
which  it,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  surface,  is  oftea  dothed, 
exactly  as  the  scales  of  bulbs,  or  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  are 
perforated  by  the  adventitious  roots  in  many  monocotyledonsL 
The  species  vary  in  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  the  fronds, 
the  sexiness,  the  length  of  the  peduncles,  the  size  and  division 
of  the  receptacles,  the  number  of  the  fruit,  and  other  pointa  All 
the  widely  difiused  species  exhibit  a  number  of  forms,  which 
are  in  general  easily  referable  to  their  respective  types. 
The  fruit  is  developed  with  more  certainty  where  the  rays  of 
the  sun  have  access ;  in  the  shade  the  frond  is  covered  with 
gemmiferous  cups.  Both,  however,  grow  occasionally  together 
on  the  same  frond. 

3.  LuNULABi^  Nees. 

Sporangia  seated  on  a  common  peduncle,  each  surrounded 
by  a  proper  involucre,  and  splitting  into  four  or  eight  valves, 
or  irregularly  torn. 

487.  This  small  tribe,  like  Targioniece^  consists  of  but  two 
genera,  characterised  by  the  sporangia  being  at  once  seated  on 
the  top  of  the  common  peduncle  without  any  distinct  recep- 
tacla  An  approach  to  this  structure  was  already  made  in 
FegateUa,  through  which,  by  means  of  Plagiochasma  and 
Lunularia,  a  direct  transition  is  made  to  JungerveuxwnAcLoecii. 
The  latter  genus  is  found  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  including 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  extends,  however,  to  the 
Canaries  and  Azores,  and  is  found  again  in  Chili ;  the  former 
appears  under  a  single  species  in  Corcyra,  the  other  rather 
nimierous  species  occurring  principally  in  warm  countries,  and 
like  many  other  sub-tropical  forms,  is  found  in  New  Zealand. 
In  Plagiochdama  (Fig.  93,  a)  there  is  a  slight  attempt  at  a 
receptacle,  each  lobe  of  which  is  tranrformed  more  or  less  into 
a  vertical  bivalved  involucre,  which  bears  at  its  base  a  shortly 
pedicellate  sporangium,  which  bursts  irr^fularly.  It  is  divisible 
into  two  sections,  of  which  one  forms  innovations  at  the  tips, 
the  other  from  the  ventral  side  of  the  ftx)nd.  The  male  fruit  is 
in  sessile  lobed  stellate  or  entire  discs  on  the  same  or  in  different 
individuals.     In  Lunvlaria  (Fig.  93,  d),  which  derives  its 
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name  from  the  crescent-fihaped  processes  which  produce  the 
gems,  the  involucres  project  horizontally  in  a  cruciform  manner 
firom  the  top  of  the  stem  when  there  are  four,  but  they  occa- 
sionally vary  in  number  from  five  to  six.   The  male  fruit  is  con- 


Fig.  93. 

a.  Plagiochamna  fMxicanum^  receptacle,  magnified.  From  a  specimen 
gathered  by  Sall6  at  Cordova. 

b.  Spore  of  ditto,  seen  from  beneath. 

c.  Part  of  margin,  more  highly  magnified. 

d.  Stem  with  involucres  and  sporangia  of  iMnvlaria  vulgaris.  From 
Portugal,  gathered  by  Welwitsch. 

6.  Toung  involucres  taken  from  an  unexpanded  bud,  with  one  of  the 
basal  scales  reflected.* 

tsuned  in  sessile  receptacles  situated  at  the  lobes  of  the  iroxiA$ 
which  is  porous  as  in  Marchantia,  The  common  stem  bursts 
through  the  frond,  and  has  a  little  membranous  cup  attached 
at  the  base,  within  this  another  cup,  and  within  this,  again, 
several  scales. 

*  The  tissue  taken  from  these  young  sporangia  contained  in  the  invo- 
lucres, resembles  closely  that  of  Marchantia  (Fig.  92,  e),  except  perhaps 
that  the  mother  cells  are  more  disposed  to  divide  longitudinally. 
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IIL  JUNQEBMANNIAGELfi,  Li/ncL 

JuNGERMAKNiKfi,  Necs,  Ervdl. 

Fruit  solitary.  Sporangia  splitting  into  four  equal  valyes. 
Spores  mixed  with  elater& 

488.  We  have  hitherto  had  nothing  in  MuscALES  resembling 
a  stem  with  foliaceous  appendages,  with  the  exception  of  Ridlot 
(Fig.  90,  d),  and  in  this  case  the  leaf  was  a  mere  wing  run- 
ning round  the  stem.  There  was,  indeed,  a  midrib  in  Mar- 
dujmtiacecB,  which  manifested  its  importance  by  either  giving 
rise  directly  to  the  fruit,  or  by  the  fruit  proceeding  from  iJie 
point  of  bifiurcation  of  the  frond  to  which  the  midrib  led,  and 
which  might  be  considered  its  point  of  most  active  vegetation. 
We  have  here,  in  the  nuyority  of  cases,  the  most  distinct  stem 
with  well-marked,  symmetrical,  often  bifarious,  leaves  and 
stipules,  though  we  begin  with  cases  in  which  the  frond  is  still  as 
Lichenoid  as  befora  The  leaves,  however,  as  yet  assume  little  of 
the  character  or  appearance  of  those  of  Phsenpgams  in  general 
Their  forms  are  mostly  grotesque,  with  strange  appendages, 
and  in  a  few  cases  only  assume  simple,  oblong,  ovate,  or  lance- 
olate outlinea  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  strange  forms 
assumed  by  the  leaves  of  Phsenogams  have  their  counterpart 
among  Jvm^eT7ruim>ni(K  Sometimes  they  are  reduced  to  a  few 
short  confervoid  threads,  or  even  where  the  stem  is  developed 
vanish  altogether ;  added  to  which,  though  under  certain  dr- 
ciunstances  of  a  piire  green,  they  are  inclined  to  be  shaded 
with  red,  purple,  chocolate,  or  other  tints. 

489.  The  leaves  are  disposed  after  two  different  plans, 
according  to  which  they  have  received  the  name  of  succubous 
or  incuboua  In  the  former  case  they  are  disposed  in  a  spiral 
which  turns  from  left  to  right,  and  consequently  the  anterior 
border  of  each  inferior  leaf  is  covered  by  the  posterior  border 
of  that  immediately  above  (Fig.  94, 6).  In  the  latter,  the  spiral 
turns  from  right  to  left,  and  the  anterior  border  of  each  inferior 
leaf  covers  the  posterior  border  of  the  leaf  placed  immediately 
above  it  (Fig.  94,  a)*  Besides  these  there  are  ventral  leaves, 

*  In  Mitten^s  Conspectus,  in  the  Flora  of  New  Zealand,  ChtUehea  is 
placed  in  the  incubous  series,  for  the  anterior  margin  really  goes  over 
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called  amphigastray  alternating  with  the  others,  making  the 
arrangement  ^  of  a  different  outline  from  the  others,  and 
usoally  less.  These  are  sometimes  called  stipules,  but  they  are 
not  the  same  organs  as  the  stipules  of  Fhsenogama  The  fruit 
is  often  surrounded  at  the  base  with  leaves  of  a  different  form 
from  the  other,  sometimes  passing  through  various  modifica- 
tions before  the  involucre  commences.  Annular  threads  are 
in  many  genera  foimd  in  the  cells  of  the  wall  of  the  sporangia^ 
and  broadly  punctate  cell-walls  in  their  outer  coat  (Fig.  94,  d). 


Fig.  94. 

a.  Incubotis  leaves  of  Catypogeia  Trichomanis,  from  above  and  below. 
Moag.  and  Neet,  No.  161. 

b.  Succubons  leaves  of  Chiloscyphw  polyanthusy  with  amphigastnun. 
Moug.  and  Nest.,  No.  436. 

c.  Carpoholus  orbicularis^  Scbwein.*  Involucre,  which  has  lost  its 
sporangium ;  sporangium  with  remains  of  cal3rptra  and  spores,  and 
tissue  of  sporangium.    From  Hookei*ian  Herbarium. 

d.  Punctate  and  annular  tissue  in  the  walls  of  the  sporangium  of 
Metzgeria  fwrcata^  towards  the  margin,  with  unispiral  elaters  and 
spores.    All  more  or  less  magnified. 

the  posterior  margin  of  the  superior  leaf.   A  contrary  view  is  taken  by 
the  authors  of  Synopsis  Hepaticarum. 

*  There  is  no  genus  of  Fungi  named  Carpoholus;  the  name  of 
Schweinitz,  therefore,  dught  to  be  retained. 
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490.  They  grow  in  xnoiBt  shady  places,  on  the  ground,  the 
trunks  of  trees,  leaves,  &c.,  and  occasionally  on  objects  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  provided  there  be  sufficient  moistura  Some 
will,  however,  bear  considerable  drought  without  injury.  The 
fruit  proceeds  at  once  from  the  stem  without  any  intermediate 
receptacle,  except  the  point  from  which  it  springs,  which  is 
sometimes  slightly  swollen  or  depressed,  and  is  then  called  the 
torua  It  is  remarkable  for  its  almost  constantly  splitting  into 
four  equal  valves,  in  which  respect  a  close  approximation  was 
made  by  Lunvlaria  (Fig.  93,  d,  e).  A  few  exceptions  will  be 
noted  as  we  proceed.  The  peduncle  is  surroimded  at  the  base 
by  various  membranes,  the  details  of  which  constitute  the  dis- 
tinguishing generic  characters.*  In  Anthocerotece  there  is  a 
distinct  columella,  the  first  indication  of  the  complication  of 
the  organs  of  fructification  which  obtain  so  high  a  develop- 
ment in  the  mosses.  The  sporea  do  not  produce  a  prothallus 
as  in  Ferns  and  Clubmosses,  but  the  plant  arrives  at  its  frdl 
development  before  the  archegonia  appear,  which  go  through 
the  different  stages  of  growth  up  to  the  perfect  development 
of  the  spores,  much  after  the  manner  of  Marcha/rUiobcece,  and 
the  same  plant  may  produce  more  than  one  crop  of  arch^onia. 
The  elaters,  as  in  Marchantia  (Fig.  92,  e),  are  produced  from 
narrow  cells  interspersed  amongst  those  which  produce  the 
spores,  either  longitudinally  or  transversely,  and  are  often  per- 
manently attached  to  the  valves.  The  male  fruit  is  variously 
disposed,  consisting  of  short,  often  ovate,  masses  of  cells^  eadx  of 
which  containsaspermatozoid  resembling  those  which  have  been 
figured  above  (Fig.  91,/).  The  spermatozoids  were  first  disoo- 

*  It  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  the  parts  which  occur  in  Junffer^ 
mannia.  The  sporangium  is  the  innermost,  which  may  be  confluent 
with  the  swollen  archegonium  or  caljptra,  and  is  then  tipped  with  the 
styleshaped  summit  of  that  organ.  The  swollen  archegonium  is,  how- 
ever, mostly  free,  and  forms  a  distinct  sac  round  the  sporangium ;  in 
proportion  as  it  is  sunk  into  the  torus,  it  bears  the  abortive  archegonia, 
if  more  than  one  is  present,  on  its  sur&ce  or  at  its  base.  The  perianth 
or  proper  involucre  then  follows,  which  may  be  more  or  less  confluent 
with  the  caljptra.  And  tlus,  again,  may  be  surrounded  by  the  external 
involucre  and  perichstial  leaves  (Fig,  95,  c). 
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vered  by  Schmidel,*  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  observers,  and 
have  since  been  often  examined ;  they  have  been^seen  to  enter  the 
archegonia.  Besides  the  fruit,  reproductive  gems  occur  in  many 
speciea  Jungermam/nidceoB  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
but  they  luxunate  most  in  warm  climates,  especially  in  countries 
like  New  Zealand,  where  the  temperature  is  tolerably  uniform. 
Perhaps  no  coimtry  produces  such  a  variety  of  noble  species. 
Such  delicate  bodies  cannot  be  expected  to  occur  in  a  fossil 
state,  except  preserved  in  amber.  Their  quaUties  are  but  little 
known.  A  few  species  are  highly  fragrant,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  species  answers  any  useful  purpose  to  man. 
At  present  they  must  be  regarded  as  objects  of  elegance,  or  as 
mere  botanical  curiositie&'t- 

•  Scbmidel  Icones.    Jungermannia  pusiUa,  tab.  22,  p.  85,  If  5. 

t  The  development  of  the  spores  of  Anthoceros  from  the  mother  cells 
has  been  carefully  traced  out  by  Mohl,  in  Linnsea,  vol  xiii.,  p.  273 ; 
and  the  germination  of  the  spores,  and  the  development  of  the  yonng 
plant,  including  MarchanticB  and  Lunvlarios^  by  GrcBnland,  Ann.  d.  Sc. 
Nat.,  s^r.  4,  vol.  L,  p.  5.  These  either  produce  a  sort  of  protonema  or 
mycelium,  as  in  Mosses,  a  flat  or  lentiform  disc,  or  the  spores  them- 
selves are  transformed  into  little  masses  of  cellular  tissue.  Sometimes 
tiie  point  of  cell-formation  is  the  tip  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  spore, 
protruded  in  the  form  of  a  thread.  Both  these  latter  modes  may  be 
exhibited  by  different  spores  of  the  same  species. 
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AfUhoeeridea, — Sporangium  threaded  by  the 

colomdla. 
Jfonodece. — Columella^  0. 
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MeUgenoi, — ^Fronds  forked,  involucre  mono- 
phyllouSy  Yentrioose.  EUters 
apical,  persistent. 

HapU)Utne(B. — Fronds  bifid.  Involucre  shorty 
monophyllous,  or  wanting.  Pe- 
rianth wanting.  Elaters  mostly 
parietal,  deciduous. 

DipiomitrieoB, — Fronds  sinuate  or  lobed* 
Perianth  tubular. 

CodaniecB. — ^Fronds  pinnati-partite  or  lamel- 
late above.  Perianth  campanu- 
late. 

^  Jubulem, — ^Slaters  unispiraL  Involucre  of  a 
different  shape  from  the  leaves. 

PlatyphyUce, — ^Leaflets  entire  above  with  a 
folded  lobe.  Involucre  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  leaves. 

FiUidieos, — ^Involucre  iMck,  imbricated ;  fruit 
terminal  or  lateral ;  leaves  divi- 
ded ;  stem  mostly  pinnate. 

Ccelocaules.—FTmt  inserted  in  a  cavity  of  the 
stem. 

TWcAomanoufoa.— Fruit  hypogenous.  Bami- 
fication  irr^ular. 

Oeo€ah/cece,'^'Fra\t  on  a  distinct  often  succu- 
lent torus,  rooting  into  the  soiL 

Jungermannideaf. — ^Perianth  free,  terminal. 

6!ywnof»t^m— Perianth  0,  or  connate  with 
the  involucre.    Fruit  terminal 
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1.  ANTHOCEEEDRas,  (7ord 

Sporangium  threaded  by  a  linear  columella,  splitting  longi- 
tudinally on  one  or  both  sides ;  frond  without  pores. 

491.  This  tribe  consists  of  two  or  three  genera  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  a  columella  and  by  the  sporangium  not 
splitting  into  four,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  order.  DendrO' 
ceros  contains  a  few  species  peculiar  to  hot  coimtries ;  one  is 
claimed  by  Nees  for  the  temperate  clime  of  New  Zealand,  so 
rich  in  Hepaticce;  but  this  appears  to  be  only  a  state  of  Avn 
thoceroa  Icevis,  while  DeTid/roceroa  Ja/mesonU,  TayL,  is  appa- 
rently A.  pv/ndatua.  Dendroceroa  differs  from  ArUhoceroa 
in  the  sporangium  being  merely  bifid  at  the  apex,  the  fissure 
extending  down  one  side  only ;  but  D,  criapatua  is  sometimes 
as  deeply  cleft  as  A.  pv/ndatua.*  In  A.  JameaonUy  on  the 
contrary,  the  valves  adhere  at  the  apex.  ArUkoceroa  proper 
has  several  species  in  temperate  coimtries.  Two  of  these  occur 
both  in  the  north  and  south  hemispheres.  About  half  belong 
to^the  tropica  Bkmdovia  is  a  Podostemad,  and  has  no  rela- 
tion to  these  Cryptogams.  Carpobolua  (Fig.  94,  c)  has  shorter 
sporangia  than  the  other  genera,  splitting  down  one  or  both 
sides,  and  is  remarkable  among  Jvm^erma/nmMB  for  having  no 
elaters.  The  spores  are  said  to  be  fixed  to  thick,  somewhat 
nodular,  cords,  springing  from  the  columella.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  observe  this  structure  in  a  specimen  of  the  original 
species  of  Schweinitz,  from  Ohio,  given  to  me  by  the  kindness 
of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  probably  on  accoimt  of  its  not  being 
sufficiently  advanced.  Two  more  species  have  been  added  by 
Sullivant  from  the  same  country. 

2.  MoNOCLELB,  Neea. 

Sporangium  bursting  by  a  longitudinal  fissure;  columella, 
none.    Foliose  or  frondose. 

492.  No  recent  opportunity  has  offered  itself  for  the  examina- 
of  MonodeOf  in  which,  as  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  himself  says,  the 
columella  may  have  been  overlooked.  As,  however,  it  is 
equally  possible  that  none  may  have  existed,  and  as  there  is 
another  genus,  Calobryum,  destitute  of  a  columella,  it  is  well 

•  See  FL  of  New  Zealai^,  p.  17K 
29 
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to  retain  the  tribe.  It  consists  of  but  two  genera  of  very  diffe- 
rent habits.  Monoclea  has  the  habit  of  AifiOioceros,  having  a 
horizontal  frond ;  Calohryum  has  a  creeping  primary  stem, 
with  erect  branches,  clothed  with  obliquely  obovate,  entire, 
vertical  leaves.  The  sporangium  is  about  two  lines  long, 
q)litting  on  one  side  only. 

3.  ANEURLfi,  Nee8,  EndL. 

Fruit  marginal,  ventral ;  involucre  lobed  or  torn ;  peri- 
anth none ;  archegonium  adnate  with  the  torus ;  sporangium 
oval  or  oblong,  four-valved  ;  elaters  unispiral,  attached  to  the 
tips  of  the  valves ;  frond  fleshy,  palmate,  or  pinnatiiid,  desti- 
tute of  any  nerve. 

493.  We  begin  here  the  frondose  four-valved  Jungerman- 
nicSy  distinguished  by  the  jagged  margin,  and  the  nerveless 
fronds.  Their  fevourite  place  of  growth  is  the  margin  of  ponds» 
the  base  of  overhanging  rocks,  or  other  situations,  where  they  do 
not  receive  the  direct  light  of  the  sun.  In  such  situations  two 
or  three  species  are  extremely  common.  The  tribe  contains 
but  one  genus,  Aneura,  almost  equally  distributed  between  ihe 
temperate  regions  and  the  tropics;  and  of  the  European 
species,  two  or  three  are  almost  cosmopolitan.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  species  are  far  too  greatly  multiplied,  for,  as  regards 
size,  and  the  outline  of  the  frond,  they  vary  extremely.  The 
elateis  remain  for  a  long  time  attached  to  the  tips  of  the  valves, 
which  are  often  omam^ated  with  a  pencilled  appendage  arising 
from  the  inner  membrane. 

4.  METZGERiiB,  Nees,  Endl. 

Fruit  ventral,  springing  fit)m  the  midrib ;  involucre  mouo- 
phyllous  ;  perianth  none ;  archegonium  rather  thick ;  sporan- 
gium ovate ;  elaters  unispiral,  attached  to  the  tips  of  the 
valves  ;  fronds  ribbed,  forked. 

494.  This  tribe  consists,  like  the  last,  of  but  a  single  genus, 
and  is  distinguished  mainly  by  the  presence  of  a  midrib  in  the 
frond,  and  the  forked  division.  They  grow  more  frequently  on 
trees,  rarely  on  the  ground.  Of  the  two  British  species,  M. 
furcata,  a  very  variable  plant,  is  perfectly  cosmopolite,  occur- 
ring in  both  hot  and  cold  regions  in  either  hemisphere,  and  M. 
pvhescens  (remarkable  Jpr  its  pubescent  frond)  is  found  in  the 
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Nagherries  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Of  the  other  species 
some  are  tropical,  while  others,  as  M,  eriocaula  (Fig.  4), 
belong  to  the  more  equable  temperate  region^.  This  is  re- 
ferred by  Mitten,  together  with  M,  prehendUs  and  Aneura 
muUiJiday  to  Sarcomitrvum,  The  tribe  would,  perhaps,  be 
better  united  with  Haplolcmece. 


Fig.  95. 

a,  Syrwphyogyna  mbsimplex,  nat.  size,  with  scale-shaped  involucre 
slightly  magnified. 

6.  SymphyogyncL  kymenophyUa,  nat.  size.  Both  from  the  Hookeriau 
Herbarium. 

e.  Blyttia  LyeUii^  sporangium  bursting  through  the  two  involuoree, 
and  the  involucres  laid  open,  so  as  to  show  the  archegonium  or  caljptra 
in  situ,  with  two  or  three  abortive  archegonia  at  the  base.  From  a 
specimen  gathered  in  Louisiana  by  Drummond. 

d,  FetaiophyUnm  Ralfm,  nat.  size,  and  sporangium  magnified.  From 
a  specimen  received  fi^m  Mr,  Bal&. 

«.  Androcryphia  porphyrorhiza.  After  Montague,  in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat., 
JuiL  1839. 

/.  Leaf  of  FruSania  aterrima,  magnified. 

g.  Ditto  of  F.  aculecUa. 

h.  Ditto  of  F,  tncumbens  (lobes  open  below). 

t.  Ditto  of  F,  comigera  (lobes  open  above). 

The  two  first  firom  the  Hookerian  Herbarium,  the  two  latter  from 
Flora  of  New  Zealand. 
29  * 
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5.  HAPLOLiENEJS,  Nees, 

iDVolucre  monophyllous  when  present,  jagged;  perianth 
none  ;  sporangium  sphaerical;  elaters  bispiral,  seated  near  the 
base,  and  deciduous,  or  attached  to  the  apices  of  the  valves; 
fronds  dichotomous,  ribbed,  or  with  the  rib  confluent  with  the 
margin. 

495.  This  tribe  consists  of  three  genera,  of  which  Blaaia  and 
PeUia  contain  common  European  forms,  while  Symphyogyna, 
though  extending  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  is  entirely 
extra-European.  PeUia  epiphyUa,  which  affects  the  same 
situations  as  Arieuraj  is  known  by  its  dorsal  fruit,  and  globose 
sporangia,  the  elaters  of  which  do  not  adhere  to  the  tips  of  the 
valves.  Blaaia  has  scarcely  any  involucre,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  flask-shaped  bodies  which  contain  the  gems,  and  which 
may  easily  be  taken  for  fruit  Symphyogyna  (Fig.  95,  a,  b) 
contains  many  very  beautiful  forms,  some  of  which  are  erect 
and  stipitate,  from  a  creeping  rhizoma,  and  appear  like  little 
HymenophyUa.  In  this  genus  the  valves  of  the  sporangium 
often  adhere  together  above,  like  those  of  ATidrcBOU  S.rkizobda 
has  a  strongly  nerved  frond,  with  a  thick  serrated  margin,  and 
often  ends  in  a  filiform  rooting  process  like  the  stem.  The 
involucre  in  Symphyogyna  consists  of  a  single  scale.  The 
archegonimn  after  impregnation  extends  downwards  into 
the  torus,  so  that  when  it  is  fiilly  developed,  and  the  spo- 
rangium bursts  out,  it  is  studded  above  with  the  abortive 
archegonia.  New  Zealand  produces  five  species,  two  or  three 
arei  found  in  New  Holland  and  Tasmania^  and  one  doubtful 
species  in  North  America. 

6.  DiPLOMTTBlEJE,  Sfees. 

DiPLOLiENEiB,  Dvmu 

Involucre  monophyllous,  at  first  terminal,  arising  from  the 
midrib,  ventral  or  dorsal ;  perianth  tubular  ;  sporangium  oval 
or  oblong  ;  elaters  deciduous,  frondose,  costate. 

496.  This  tribe  contains  but  a  angle  genus,  Blyttia  (Fig. 
95,  c),  which  is  represented  in  Europe  by  two  species,  of  which 
one,  B.  LyeMi,  occurs  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  Three 
species  are  found  in  New  Zealand,  one  at  Cape  Horn,  and  one 
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in  St  Helena.  Blyttia  is  distinguished  by  a  general  and  proper 
involucre.  The  male  organs  are  accompanied  by  scattered  or 
crowded  toothed  perigonial  scales.  The  elaters  are  at  first  at- 
tached to  the  inner  surface  of  the  valves,  and  at  length  deciduous. 
Blyttia  LyeUii  is  one  of  our  most  interesting  Jv/ngermav/nics, 
B.  PhyUanthua  resembles  in  hsihit  Symphyogyifui  aubaimpleic, 
but  the  fruit  is  very  different.  This  latter  is,  however,  separated 
by  Mitten  under  the  name  of  Podomitriumy  on  account  of  the 
ventral  involucre  and  pedicellate  male  spikes.  In  Blyttia,  the 
anthers  are  dorsal  and  imbedded  on  each  side  of  the  nerve. 
Like  8.  aubaimpleXy  Podomitri/um  grows  on  tree-fema 

7.  CoDOKiEMy  Dumort 

Fronds  pinnatifid,  the  divisions  leaf-shaped  or  lamellate 
above ;  perianth  large,  campanulate. 

497.  This  tribe  conducts  us  by  slow  degrees  through  Foa- 
sombroniay  to  the  truly  leafy  JungermannicB,  which  form 
the  vast  mass  of  the  order.  ZoopsiSy  however,  which  occurs  in 
several  places  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  makes  no  approach 
to  the  more  leafy  Jungermannice,  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  silvery,  often  cylindrical,  rigid  frond,  resembling  some 
zoophyte,  without  any  trace  of  a  border,  and  consisting  of 
large  cells,  built  round  a  central  axis.  Petalophyllv/m  (Fig. 
95^  a)  has  fronds  with  gill-like  folds  above.  P.  Ralfaii  is  a 
most  interesting  species,  and  remarkable  for.  its  sporangium 
being  valveless.  The  sporangium  rises  from  a  broad  bell- 
shaped  perianth  ;  its  surface  is  curiously  tesselated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  outer  coat  being  less  extensible  than  the  inner. 
The  spores  are  reticulated  and  resemble  those  of  a  truffle. 
The  elaters  have  two  and  sometimes  three  spires,  and  are 
often  forked.  P.  Prdasii  is  an  Australian  speciea  In  this 
the  folds  sometimes  assume  the  form  of  leaves,  especially 
on  the  young  shoots.  ATidrocryphia  (Fig.  95,  e)  has  one 
Brazilian  and  one  antarctic  species.  Like  Fosaombronia,  it 
has  distinct  distichous  succubous  leaflets,  but  differs  in  its  regu- 
larly quadrivalve  sporangium,  bilobed  perianth,  and  inmiersed 
antheridia.  F.  puaiUa  is  a  widely  distributed  species,  occurring 
both  in  the  north  and  south  hemispheres;  the  others  are  all 
species  of  warmer  climates  than  our  own. 
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8.  JuBULEiB,  Nees.,  Endl. 

Valves  of  sporangium  reaching  only  to  the  centre ;  elaters 
unispiral ;  perianth  regular,  divided  above ;  involucre  of  a 
diflferent  shape  from  the  leaves ;  leaves  lobed  or  folded  below. 

498.  The  last  tribe  has  brought  us  by  gentle  d^rees  to  the 
vast  mass  of  leafy  Jvmgerrnmmi<B,  The  tribes  hitherto  have 
contained  but  few  species:  a  single  genus  alone  in  the  present, 
FruUamai  contains  considerably  more  than  a  hundred,  while 
Lejewnia  has  twice  that  number.  Far  the  greater  part  of 
the  species  belong  to  tiie  tropics,  or  to  those  temperate  r^ons 
which  display  tropical  forma  Lejeunia  and  FruUania  toge- 
ther have  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  European  representa- 
tives ;  of  these  Lejeunia  serpyUifolia  and  FruUania  tarmor 
risdy  especially  the  latter,  are  almost  universally  distributed. 
FruUania  has  sixteen  species  in  New  Zealand,  while  L^ev/aia 
has  seventeen.  The  perianth  is  mostly  ribbed  or  angular,  with 
the  angles  frequently  ciliated,  sometimes  merely  compressed. 
The  leaves  have  always  a  lobe  at  the  base,  variously  convolute, 
saccate,  &c. ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  FrvMaaiia,  between  the  sac 
and  the  stalk  there  is  a  style-shaped  process  or  triangular  fold, 
an  exaggeration  of  which  appears  in  F.  comigera  (Fig.  95,  i). 
The  cells  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  sporangium  do  not  contain 
any  annular  fibres,  and  the  peduncle  is  often  nodular  when 
dry,  from  the  contraction  of  the  body  of  the  prismatic  cells  of 
which  they  are  composed.  All  the  genera,  except  FraUa/niOy 
have  but  a  single  archegonium.  In  FruUania  there  are  from 
two  to  four.  Phragraicomay  which  is  represented  in  Ireland 
by  P.  Mackaii,  is  distinguished  from  Lejeunia  by  its  com- 
pressed perianth.  Lejeunia  difiers  from  Frulkmia  in  its 
single  archegonium,  its  connivent  valves,  and  in  the  less  com- 
plicated leavea  Mitten  is  inclined  to  unite  most  of  the  other 
genera  with  Frvllamia,  and  I  think  rightly.  Bryopteris  is 
remarkable  for  its  superior  size  to  most  FruUamAce  and  hyp- 
noid  aspect 

9.  Platyphylle,  Neea. 

Perianth  campanulate  or  subcylindrical,  not  winged  or 
angular,  more  or  less  depressed,  bilabiate ;  involucre  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  leaves  ;  archegonia  numerous ;  sporangium 
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split  almost  to  the  base ;  elaters  bispiral ;  leaves  vnth  a  folded 
lobe  at  the  base. 

499.  This  tribe  is  known  by  the  lobe  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves  being  simply  folded  upon  the  larger  lobe.  In  Radula  it 
sends  out  fine  roots  into  the  soil ;  in  Madotheca  it  is  smooth.  We 
have  lost;  here  the  winged  find  angular  perianths  of  JubvZece, 
Madotheca  platyphyUa  is  one  of  our  commonest  species,  form- 
ing elegant  tufts  on  walls.  It  assumes  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
and  is  common  in  the  United  States.  Radula  complanata 
is  scarcely  less  common  on  trunks  of  trees ;  neither,  however, 
is  confined  to  one  habitat  There  are  a  few  other  representa- 
tives, but  the  greater  part  of  the  species  belong  to  the  tropics, 
or  warmer  temperate  regions.  Gems  are  formed  on  the  margin 
of  the  perichaetial  leaves  in  JR.  complanata.  The  leaves  are 
generally  entire,  but  they  are  sometimes  fringed  or  toothed. 

10.  Ptilidie^,  Neea, 
Mastigophorrb,  Neesy  Endl    Ptilidia,  Neea. 
Perianth  oflien  confluent  with  the  involucre ;  involucre  poly- 
phyllous,  imbricated ;  stem  mostly  pinnate ;  leaves  divided. 

500.  This  tribe  contains  many  beautiful  species,  the  greater 
part  of  which  belong  to  the  tropica  PtUidium  dliare  is  a 
common  subalpine  species,  remarkable  for  the  long  setaceous 
cilia  of  the  leaves;  the  perianth  is  stiU  free.  Polyotua  is 
an  antarctic  genus  in  which  the  perianth  is  wanting,  the 
leaves  are  lobed  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  FrvUcmiay 
and  some  of  the  stipules  have  saccate  lobes.  Sendt- 
nera  has  a  few  European  species;  the  branches  are  often 
much  attenuated  at  the  tips  and  recurved,  which  gives  them 
a  peculiar  appearance.  There  is  a  perianth  as  well  as  an 
involucra  Sendtnera  dicladoa  (Fig.  96,  d)  affords  a  good 
example  of  the  thick  walled  tissue  with  connecting  ducts,  which 
occurs  in  many  Jungerma/nniw,  as  Jwngermannia  Tv/meri 
and  Sendtnera  Woodaii,  to  which  attention  was  first  called,  I 
believe,  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  as  different  from  the  ordinary 
cellular  tisshe  of  the  leaves  of  Jv/ngermannice,  Trichocolea 
has  a  bristly  involucre,  and  palmatifid  leaves,  which  are, 
moreover,  so  finely  divided  that  they  appear  woolly.    21  tomen- 
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tella  is  not  an  uncommon  English  species,  and  is,  indeed, 
almost  cosmopolitan ;  but  it  is  far  surpassed  by  T,  lamata 
(Fig.  96,  e),  which  looks  like  a  tangled  worsted  thread. 


Fig.  96. 

(L  Le&YQB  said  Btipvle  of  M(utigobfyum  cordistipulum.  ^ 

b.  l^ai  of  Lepidozia  lamfolicL 

c.  Ditto  of  MicropUrygium  nutans, 

d.  Tissue  of  Sendtnera  didados, 

e.  Stipule  of  Trichocolea  lancUa. 

All  more  or  less  magnified.    From  spedmens  in  the  Hookerian 
Herbarium. 


11.  CCELOCAULES,  Nees. 

Fruit  inserted  in  a  hollow  of  the  stalk ;  leaves  incubous, 
folded,  bifid,  crested. 

501.  This  tribe  includes  some  of  the  finer  species,  which  are 
known  by  their  large  size  and  apparently  double  row  of  sue- 
cubous  leaves.  Almost  all  belong  to  warm  or  equable  climates, 
and  are  found  both  on  the  ground  and  on  the  trunks  of  trees, 
principally  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  There  is  no  perianth, 
the  functions  of  which  are  performed  by  the  hollow  in  the 
stem,  in  which  the  sporangia  are  sunk.  This  arises  from  the 
outer  wall  of  the  stem  being  carried  up  when  the  a!rch^onium 
is  impregnated.  The  calyptra  bears  on  its  surface  the  unim- 
pregnated  archegonia^  as  we  have  seen  in  Symphyogyna, 
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p.  462.  There  are  two  distinct  sections,  in  one  of  which  the 
leaves  are  simply  folded,  as  in  Scapcmia  ;  in  the  other,  the 
dorsal  lobe  is  often  less,  and  placed  upon  the  back  of  the 
inferior  lobe.  The  involucre  varies  in  character,  being  some- 
times tubular,  sometimes  foliosa  In  S.  pi/rmatifcUa  and 
lameUata  the  upper  part  of  each  half  leaf  is  pinnatifid. 
Mitten  puts  them  rightly  amongst  the  incubous  species ;  and 
the  correctness  of  this  view  is  confirmed  by  Phyaiotmm,  with 
which  they  agree  in  habit. 

12.  Trichomanoidrb,  Neea,  EndL 

Fruit  hypogenous,  sessile  or  seated  on  a  ventral  branchlet ; 
perianth  mostly  present ;  sporangium  split  to  the  base ;  leaves 
incubous,  seldom  auriculate. 

602.  This  is  the  last  tribe  of  the  incubous  leaved  Jvmger- 
manm/ice,  far  the  greater  part  of  which  are  extra-European. 
The  large  genus  Lepidozia,  for  instance,  has  but  two,  and 
Mastigobryv/m  the  same  number  of  Eiuropean  representatives. 
Many,  however,  descend  to  the  southern  regiona  They  are 
principally  distinguished  by  their  hypogenous  fruit,  which 
rises  at  once  from  the  stem  or  from  a  short  branchlet  PAy- 
sioti/um  and  Micropterygium  have  littie  lobes ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  species  have  simple  leaves.  The  branches  often 
end  in  flagellUbrm  elongations,  like  those  of  Sendtnera,  Fhy- 
siotiv/m,  coiMea/riforrne,  which  grows  in  turfy  spots  in  alpine 
districts,  is  one  of  our  finest  species,  but  it  rarely  bears  fruit 
P.  spJuignoides,  a  magnificent  form,  has  quite  the  habit  of 
Gottschea.  Micropterygium  has  keeled  leaves,  but  the  cha- 
racter is  scarcely  conspicuous  in  if.  nutans*  (Fig.  96,  c). 
Mastigobryv/m  exhibits  various  forms  of  leaves,  frequently 
notched  or  emarginate  above  (Fig.  96,  a);  the  stipules  are 
sometimes  continuous  with  the  leaves.  Lepidozia  is  distin- 
guished from  this  principally  by  the  greater  division  of  the 
leaves  (Fig.  96,  6)  and  plicate  calyptra.  L.  reptams  and  a 
closely  allied  species  are  the  only  British  species.    Calypogeia 

*  I  do  not  find  the  leaves  bifid  in  specimens  from  the  Hookerian 
Herbarium ;  and  since  they  are  not  constantly  so,  the  characters  of  the 
plant  approach  still  nearer  to  Mioroptetygium,  in  which  Alitten  places 
it,  instead  oi  Mastigobryum*  • 
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Trichomania  (Fig.  94,  a)  is  a  well-known  indigenous  species, 
and  forms  a  transition  to  the  next  group  by  its  fleshy  subter- 
raneous involucra 

13.   GEOCALYCEiE,  NeS8. 

Fruit  immersed  in  a  branchlet^  or  the  saccate  tip  of  the 
stem  which  is  often  fleshy ;  perianth  wanting  or  confluent  with 
the  torus  ;  leaves  succubous. 

603.  We  come  now  to  the  division  with  succubous  leaves. 
We  have  just  had  in  Calypogeia  a  direct  transition,  in  the 
absence  of  a  perianth  and  the  subterraneous  involucre.  All  the 
species  belong  to  the  southern  regions,  or  to  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  except  Oeocalyx  contortuplioatvSy  which  comes  from 
St  Domingo,  Oeocalyx  graveoleTis,  remarkable  for  its  dis- 


Fig.  97. 

a,  Saccogyna  atutrcUis,  tissue  of  leaves  and  section  of  hypogseons 
torus,  showing  the  involucre  above.  The  latter  from  the  Flora  of  New 
Zealand.    More  or  less  magnified. 

b,  Saccogyna  viticiUosa.    Plant  nat.  size,  with  torus  and  involucre. 

c,  PlagiochUa  Stephensoniana,  perianth  and  single  leaf,  magnified. 
From  Flora  of  New  Zealand. 

agreeable  smell,  which  ascends  as  high  as  Fomerania  and 
Sweden,  and  Saccogyna  viticuUosa,  which  is  found  in  Great 
Britain.     Saccogyna  australia  agrees  closely  with  this ;  but 
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whereas  in  the  former  the  calyptra  is  adnate  for  three-fourths 
of  its  length  with  the  hollow  torus,  in  the  latter  it  is  entirely 
adnata  The  tissue  of  the  leaves  has  large  intercellular 
passages,  and  is  minutely  echinulate.  In  Oeocalyx  graveolens, 
I  find  the  same  loose  cells,  but  no  echinulations.  Oymrianthe 
setuloaa  is  remarkable  for  its  hispid  stem. 

14.  JUNGERMANNIDE^,  NeeS. 

Perianth  free,  terminal,  herbaceous,  generally  exserted, 
sometimes  concealed  by  the  involucre,  but  in  that  case  distinct ; 
leaves  succuboua 

504  This  tribe  contains  the  large  mass  of  the  succubous 
leaved  Jtrngermannice,  and  a  great  many  of  the  finer  species, 
approaching  in  size  some  of  the  smaller  Ferns,  and  resembling 
them  in  their  filmy  aspect.  They  are  found  in  all  countries ; 
but  nowhere,  perhaps,  do  they  luxuriate  so  much  as  in  New 
Zealand.  The  greater  number  of  species  occur  in  the  tropica 
Jungerma/n/nia  alone  has  its  maximum  in  Europe.  Plagich 
chila  contains  a  hundred  species,  while  Jungermannia  has 
nearly  half  as  many  more,  aod  ChUoscyphua  nearly  fifty. 
Their  succubous  leaves  and  free  perianths  are  their  distinguish- 
ing marks.  Few  Cryptogams  exceed  in  beauty  some  of  the 
Plagiochilce,  and  we  are  not  without  one  fine  species,  P. 
osplenioides,  Sphdgnocetis  cormnunis  is  found  very  com- 
monly amongst  Sphagnwn,  creeping  by  means  of  long  flagelli- 
form  radical  fibres ;  the  cells  of  the  leaves  are  round  and  quite 
distinct  from  each  other,  with  large  intercellular  spaces.  Chi- 
loscyphus  has  a  short  deeply  cleft  perianth,  often  shorter  than 
the  caljrptra.  Lophocolea  has  crested  perianths.  Liochlcena 
lanceolata  has  the  perianch  arched  and  remarkably  truncata 
In  Jungermannia  proper,  it  is  plicato-angular  above  and 
deft ;  in  Scapania,  even,  compressed  above  and  below,  with 
folded  leaves;  while  in  PlagiochUa  it  is  bilabiate,  and  laterally 
compressed. 

15.  GYMNOMrrRU,  Ifeea, 

Perianth  wanting,  or  connate  with  the  involucre  ;  calyptra 
surroimded  by  the  involucre ;  leaves  succubous. 

505.  This  tribe  contains  the  few  remaining  genera  of  succu- 
bous JungerTna/nnicBf  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are 
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European  or  southern  species.  India  and  Java  have  their  re- 
presentatives, but  they  are  not  in  general  cosmopolites.  As 
the  name  expresses,  the  distmguishing  character  is  the  absence 
or  slight  development  of  the  perianth.  In  AUcvlariay  how- 
ever, the  toothed  edge  is  free.  A.  acala/ris  is  a  common  species 
upon  loamy  soil,  in  woods  and  waste  place&  The  calyptra  is 
shorter,  and  surrounded  at  the  base  by  abortive  archegonia. 
Sarcoacyphua,  also,  has  the  edge  of  the  perianth  free,  and  the 
stem,  though  at  first  creeping,  becomes  erect  at  the  tipsL  & 
Ehra/rti,  the  old  Jungermariaiia  enux/rginata,  is  a  common 
Alpine  British  species.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  company  witii 
Mr.  Borrer,  found  examples  with  two  or  even  three  sporangia 
in  the  same  involucre,  a  very  uncommon  circumstance.  Aero- 
boUme  WUsonii,  which  was  found  near  Killamey,  resembles 
Geocalyx  in  its  descending  radiculate  involucre,  but  is  distin- 
guished from  similar  productions  by  its  succubous  leav^. 
OyTMiomitrium  has  no  perianth,  unless  it  be  the  inner  mem- 
branous leaf  of  the  involucre,  which  conceals  the  calyptra. 
HaplomUriuTTif  on  the  contrary,  has  the  calyptra  longer  than 
the  involucre,  witljout  any  periantL  The  only  species,  H. 
Hookeri,  is  classical,  from  the  excellent  memoir  of  Oottsche, 
illustrative  of  it,  in  Act  Aa  Caea  Nat  Cur.,  voL  xx.  The 
involucre  itself  is  scarcely  developed,  or  differentiated  firom  the 
other  leaves.  Some  of  the  upper  leaves  have  retort-shaped 
cells  attached  to  the  margin,  which  may  possibly  be  repro- 
ductiva 

506.  The  limits  of  the  species  of  JuTigerma/n/nice  in  gene- 
ral, are  at  present  very  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  many  FrvMomice  must  be  reduced,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  other  species  belonging  to  prolific  genera.  It 
is  at  least  clear  that  many  of  the  commonest  species  are  sub- 
ject to  great  variations  as  regards  size,  colour,  length  of  the 
peduncles,  the  form  of  the  leaves,  their  closer  or  denser  arrange- 
ment on  the  branches,  and  even  in  the  appendages  on  their 
lower  margin.  Fruit  is  comparatively  so  rare,  that  we  cannot 
always  appeal  to  it,  its  place  being  supplied  by  reproductive 
gema  The  serration  of  the  leaves,  again,  is  extremely  vari- 
able, sometimes  occurring  only  on  the  upper  limb,  sometimes 
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confined  to  the  lower  in  the  same  species.  The  amphigastria 
also  differ  much  in  size,  number,  and  arrangement.  In  feet, 
the  characters  are  so  variable  that  the  student  must  be  pre- 
pared for  great  differences,  and  must  not  suppose  that  slight 
distinctions  are  sufficient  for  the  proposition  of  new  species. 
One  or  two  incubous  Jv/ngerma/n/nice  occur  in  amber.*  These 
are,  I  believe,  the  only  certain  traces  of  such  plants  in  fossil 
remains. 

IV.  Musci,  Jvs8. 

Bbtackb,  LvruU.  (exclusis  AndrcBOcda). 

Sporangia  valveless,  or  very  rarely  valvate  with  the  tips  of  the 
valves  free  or  adherent,  opening  for  the  most  part  by  a  definite 
horizontal  fissure,  the  mouth  of  which  is  naked  or  fringed  with 
various  appendages,  mostly  definite  in  number.  Elaters,  none. 
Calyptra  parting  at  the  base,  and  carried  up  by  the  pedun- 
cle, or  very  rarely  ruptured  in  the  midst  Leaves  simple, 
mostly  regular;  cells  sometimes  containing  a  spiral  thread. 
Pruit  often  frunished  with  true  stomates.  Antheridia  on  the 
same  or  on  different  plants  from  the  sporangia. 

507.  The  vast  mass  of  Cryptogams  known  under  the  name 
of  mosses,  is  with  few  exceptions  at  once  distinguishable  to  the 
naked  eye  from  Hepaticce,  even  in  the  absence  of  fruit  For 
the  leaves  are  not  only  regular  in  outline,  but  there  is  far  more 
variety  in  their  spiral  arrangement,  and  even  in  those  cases 
where  they  are  distichous  and  filmy,  there  is  a  peculiar  inde- 
finable aspect  about  them  which  is  seldom  deceptiva  If  the 
determination  is  easy  at  first  sight  in  the  absence  of  fruit,  the 
fedlity  is  greatly  increased  when  this  is  present  In  one  small 
tribe  alone  is  there  any  approach  to  the  valvate  sporangia^ 
which  have  been  with  such  rare  exceptions  present  in  Hepa- 
Ucce.  Moreover,  in  one  case  alone  of  Marchomtiacem  have  we 
seen  anything  in  the  shape  of  peristomal  appendages  to  the 
sporangia^  with  the  exception  of  the  elaters,  which  belong  to 
a  totally  different  category ;  whereas  in  mosses,  except  in  a 
few  simple  cases,  they  are  universal     Though  occasionally, 

*  See  Gflsppert,  Organische  Beste  im  Bernstein. 
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when  exposed  to  the  sun,  especially,  where  abundant  moistare 
is  present,  in  some  genera  the  leaves  acquire  brown,  red,  or 
other  tints,  they  are  by  no  means  so  subject  to  assume  abnor- 
mal tints  as  Jungermannice.  Though,  again,  many  mosses 
have  creeping  stems,  they  are  far  more  apt  to  be  erect  than 
Jv/ngermari/fiice,  or  to  make  pulvinate  tufta 

508.  Mosses,  like  HepaticcBy  are  propagated  by  gems  and 
spores.  The  former  grow  in  various  situations  ;  sometimes  on 
distinct  organs,  sometimes  at  the  tips  of  the  nerves  (Fig. 
100,  6),  and  sometimes  they  are  generated  on  the  rootlets 
which  grow  in  various  parts  of  the  plant,  and  in  many  species 
form  a  dense  woolly  or  silky  mass,  which  is  mostly  of  a  bright 
yellow  brown,  varying  to  nearly  pure  tints,  and  sometimes 
purpla 

509.  The  spores  of  mosses  on  germination  form  a  confer- 
void  mass,  which  has  often  been  considered,  without  any  reason, 
a  sort  of  cotyledon.  This  nuws  is  very  much  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  mycelium  of  Fungi,  and  is  called  the  Protonema, 
and  is  always  distinguidbed  by  the  cells  containing  chlorophyL 
Many  spores  may  concur  in  the  formation  of  this  mass ;  but 
whether  more  spores  than  one  concur  in  the  formation  of  a 
single  plant,  is  doubtful.  Be  this  as  it  may,  after  a  time  a 
little  knot  or  swollen  articulation  appears  upon  the  threads, 
which,  by  cell-division,  is  developed  into  a  leafy  shoot^  which 
may  be  annual  or  of  longer  duration.  Archegonia  appear  at 
different  points,  according  to  the  particular  species,  and  anthe- 
ridia,  consisting  of  masses  of  cells  accompanied  by  jointed 
paraphysea  At  the  base  of  each  archegonium  is  an  embryonic 
cell,  which,  by  cell-division,  gives  rise,  after  a  time,  to  a  perfect 
sporangium.  The  archegonium  swells  as  well  as  the  sporan- 
gium ;  but  after  a  time,  by  the  elongation  of  the  pedimcle,  it  is 
forced  from  its  connection  with  the  stem,  or  that  continuation 
of  the  stem  which  has  been  called  the  vaginula,  and  is  carried 
up  by  the  sporangium,  where  it  forms  a  veil,  which,  if  split  on 
one  side,  is  said  to  be  dimidiate ;  if  split  in  several  points  or 
entire,itissaidtobemitrifbrm, campanulate, &a  Inoneortwo 
cases  the  calyptra  bursts  in  the  midst,  as  the  sporangimn  swells, 
without  being  at  the  same  time  carried  upwards  from  the  want 
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of  a  peduncule.     In  general  one  archegonium  only  is  impreg- 
nated, and  then  the  abortive  archegonia  are  scattered  over  the 
vaginula,  or  borne  on  the  walls  of  the  calyptra.     The  sporan- 
gium itself  is  usually  more  or  less  elliptic,  with  the  sides  occa- 
sionally grooved  or  compressed.     It  is  almost  always  borne  on 
a  peduncle  of  greater  or  less  length,  which  may  be  sunk  in  the 
receptacle,  or  otherwise.     In  some  cases,  as  in  Sphagnum,  the 
apparent  peduncle  is  the  elongated  stem.     The  sporangium 
itself  consists  of  a  central  cylindrical  or  more  or  less  deeply 
winged  columella,  with  which  the  spores  are  in  contact ;  and 
a  wall  immediately  confining  the  spores,  which  is  in  most  cases 
attached  by  filaments  to  the  outer  waU.     In  Sphagnum,  how- 
ever, the  spore-sac  and  outer  wall  are  confluent.     In  a  few 
Phasca  alone  the  columella  is  absent  or  imperfect  The  spore- 
bag  is  usually  called  the  sporangium,  and  the  whole  fruit,  the 
theca ;  but  if  the  fruit  in  JungeirmannicB  be  a  sporangium, 
that  in  mosses  is  perfectly  homologous.     The  sporangium  has 
often  a  swelling  at  the  base,  which  is  called  an  apophysis.     It 
opens  above  by  a  definite  circular  fissure,  so  as  to  throw  off  a 
little  lid  or  operculum,  which  often  remains  attached  to  the 
inside  of  the  calyptra,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Wardia,  to  the 
columella.     In  a  very  few  cases  only  there  is  no  separation. 
At  the  point  of  separation  there  is  often  a  deciduous  ring. 
The  separation  of  the  lid  may  at  once  expose  the  spores;  they 
may,  however,  be  covered  with  a  membrane,  entire  or  toothed 
at  the  circumference;  or  there  may  be  one  or  two  rows  of  teeth 
surrounding  the  aperture,  which  are  not  fewer  in  number  than 
four,  and  if  more,  some  multiple  of  that  number. 

510.  The  teeth  arise  from  the  thickening  of  the  cell-walls  of 
two  contiguous  cells,  and  if  there  is  a  second  row  of  teeth  the 
next  two  cell-walls  towards  the  centre  are  thickened.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  Barbula  (Fig.  98,  a),  two  or  more  distinct  eleva- 
tions are  formed,  instead  of  a  uniform  thickening,  and  if  one  or 
three  elevations  be  formed  instead  of  two,  the  normal  number 
of  teeth  is  disturbed.  The  outer  row  of  teeth  arises  frequently 
from  the  innermost  layer  of  cells  of  the  outer  wall,  the  inner 
from  the  outermost  layer  of  the  ^spore-sac ;  but  this  is  not 
positively  constant,  and    where    the    peristome    is    double, 
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three  strata  of  cells  are  requisite  to  form  the  teeth  (Fig. 
100,  a). 

511.  It  has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  that  these  teeth, 
like  petals,  are  modifications  of  leaves ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  is  the  casa  They  have  never  been  seen 
transformed  into  leaves,  nor  does  their  origin  agree  in  the  least 
with  that  of  leavea     The  cases  in  which  it  has  been  reported 


Pig.  98. 

a.  Barhtda  faUaXy  horizontal  section  of  two  cells,  on  the  contigaons 
walls  of  which  two  teeth  are  formed. 

b.  Orthotrichum  affine^  ditto  of  the  three  cells  from  which  the  outer 
row  of  teeth  and  the  alternating  cilia  are  formed.  Both  after  Lantzius 
Beninga. 

c.  Archegonimu  and  young  sporangium  of  Phcucum  cuspidatum,  after 
Hofmeister. 

d.  Spermatozoids  of  Funaria  hygrometrioa^  after  Thuret. 

that  the  columella  has  extended  beyond  the  sporangium  clothed 
with  leaves  have  rested  on  imperfect  observations.  The  teeth, 
indeed,  are  not  organs  developed  on  the  walls,  but  mere  modi- 
fications of  particular  strata  of  cells,  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  a  body  which  was  at  first  solid.  The  cavity  of  the 
sporangium  is  not,  in  feet,  comparable  with  the  hollow  recep- 
tacle of  RoaaceoB,  which  it  ought  to  be  if  the  peristome  con- 
sisted of  leaves.    The  mode  of  development  of  the  diflferent 
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parts  of  the  sporangium  followed  out  from  the  b^iiming,  shows 
that  the  view  cannot  be  correct ;  and  even  supposing  the 
peduncle  might  produce  a  leafy  shoot  instead  of  a  sporangium, 
a  matter  very  easy  to  conceive,  the  external  leaves  would  bear 
no  relation  to  the  internal  teeth.* 

612.  The  spores  are  not  attached,  and  are  without  elaters. 
The  mother-cells  usually  divide  into  four;  but  in  EuccmiptO' 
don  perichcetiaUs  (Fig.  99,  e)  the  division  goes  still  further, 
and  the  spores  appear  not  to  separate  when  matura  The 
spores  are  in  general  confined  to  the  space  between  the  mem- 
branous wall  of  the  spore-sac  and  the  columella ;  but  occasionally 
some  of  the  cells  of  the  inside  of  the  columella  itself  are  con- 
verted into  spores,  as  in  Syntrichia  8vi>vlata.f  In  some  Poly- 
tricha  the  columella  is  attached  by  threads  to  a  waved  mem- 
brane, in  the  central  layer  of  which  the  spores  are  generated. 
The  inner  membrane  of  the  spore-sac  in  other  cases  does  not, 
therefore,  properly  belong  to  the  columella.  The  top  of  the  colu- 
mella, which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  axis,  and  which  dries  up 
after  it  has  performed  its  function  of  nourishing  the  seed, 
sometimes  forms  a  sort  of  membrane,  which  closes  the  mouth 
of  the  sporangium,  as  in  Polytrichum,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
Dawsoma,  is  resolved  into  threads,  while  in  Tetraphis  it  splits 
conformably  with  the  pseudo-peristome. 

513.  The  genera  depend  mostly  on  the  nature  of  the  peri- 
stome, and  other  details  of  the  fruit  If  the  plant  is  annual 
or  biennial,  it  dies  after  bearing  fruit ;  but  if  perennial,  two  or 
more  successive  crops  of  archegonia  appear.  The  mode  of 
fiructification,  therefore,  resembles  that  of  Phaenogams  with  thist 
great  difference,  that  impregnation  in  the  latter  produces  a 
young  plant  from  each  embryonic  cell,  while  in  mosses  the 
impregnation  of  one  embryonic  cell  produces  a  sporangium 
containing  a  multitude  of  reproductive  bodies,  which  have  no 
trace  of  cotyledons  or  axia  The  elaters  in  HepaMccB  arose 
from  the  development  of  cells  mixed  with  the  mother-cells  of 

•  See,  however,  the  contrary  opinion  ingeniously  maintained  in 
Lindley's  Vegetable  Blingdom,  p.  66. 
t  Lantzins-Beninga,  1.  c,  tab.  58,  ^,  1>*. 
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the  spores ;  in  mosses  the  cells  which  do  not  produce  spores 
are  abortive.  The  spermatozoids  are  produced  exactly  as  in 
Hepatic(Bf  and  have  the  same  form.  In  phsenogams  the 
germen  is  produced  before  impregnation.  It  is  obvious  that 
no  sporangium  can  be  produced  in  mosses  without  impregna- 
tion, as  the  whole  depends  upon  one  embryonic  celL  Without 
some  system  of  propagation  by  gems,  many  dioecious  species 
would  soon  die  out,  in  consequence  of  the  rarity  of  fructification. 


o,[o 

W7r 


Fig.  99. 

a.  Portion  of  leaf  of  OctoMepharum  aUndum,  finom  specimens  collected 
by  Oamlng,  seen  from  above. 

b.  Ditto  of  Leucobrymn  glaucum,  seen  from  the  inner  side,  with  the 
intermediate  cells. 

c.  Ditto  of  Sphagnum  latifolium^  seen  from  above. 

d.  Hypopterygium  Smithianum,  showing  the  distichous  leaves  and 
stipules,  with  a  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  From  a  Norfolk  Island 
specimen  in  the  Hookerian  Herbarium. 

e.  Permanent  mother -cells  of  Eticamptodon  perichcetiaUs,  From  a 
specimen  given  me  by  Dr.  Montague. 

/.  Andrcea  subtUata,  portion  of  leaf  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From 
Hook.  Herb.  (The  light  parts,  however,  ought  not  to  look  like  per- 
forations.) 

g.  Campylopui  lameUinervis,  under  side  of  nerve.  From  Hook.  Herb. 
All  more  or  less  magnified. 

514.  The  leaves  of  mosses,  as  regards  at  least  the  lamina^ 
usually  (Fig.  98,  d)  consist  of  a  single  stratum  of  homologous 
cells  as  in  Jungermcurmice,  but  this  is  by  no  means  constant 
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In  SphagTVwm  and  Leucdbryum,  there  are  two  sets  of  cells,  the 
one  filled  with  chlorophyll  and  very  narrow  (Fig.  98,  6),  the 
other  colourless.  The  walls  of  these  have  large  round  perfo- 
rations, which  in  Sphagnum  occur  on  the  external  wall,  as 
well  as  the  others,  while  in  Leucobryum  (Fig.  99,  b)  they  are 
confined  to  the  inner  walla  In  Octoblepharv/m  there  are 
sLmilar  apertures,  and  in  Leucophcmes  I  find  them  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  cells.  In  several  white  mosses  there  is  more 
than  one  layer  of  cells.  In  LeTicobrywrn  the  narrow  cells 
are  imbedded  amongst  the  colourless  cells,  but  in  Sphagnum 
they  are  interstitial,  so  as  in  a  direct  view  completely  to  sur- 
round them.  The  leaves  have  often  one  or  more  nerves  con- 
sisting of  elongated  tissue,  which  when  single  may  reach 
the  tip  of  the  leaves  or  not^  and  run  out  in  the  form  of 
bristles.  The  margin  is  often  serrated  and  thickened.  The  sur- 
face is  usually  even,  but  occasionally  rough  with  points.  In 
Polytrichum  the  upper  surface  of  the  nerve  is  lamellose  ;  in 
Gampylopus,  the  lower  surfiuje ;  while  in  Pottia  the  laminae 
are  confined  to  a  portion  only  of  the  upper'surfigu^.  The  leaves 
are  variously  arranged,  more  firequently,  however,  so  as  to  form 
cylindrical  masses  of  greater  or  less  length,  than  flattened 
strap-shaped  branches.  They  very  rarely  have  anything  like 
stipules;  but  in  Hypopterygium  (Fig.  98,  d)  there  is  decidedly 
the  same  formation  as  in  JungermomrdcB ;  while  in  the  equi- 
tant  leaves  of  Fisaidens  there  is  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
folded  keeled  leaves  of  Chttschea.  I  am  not  aware  that 
stomates  occur  on  the  leaves,  but  true  stomates  are  foimd  on 
the  female  £ruit  of  most  mosses.*  Unreliable  spirals  occur  in 
the  calyptra  of  Mniv/m  hom/u/nt,  according  to  Schimper. 

515.  The  species  of  mosses  are  extremely  nmnerous^  and 
many  of  them  very  widely  distributed,  though  there  are  a 
great  many  purely  tropical  or  sub- tropical  forms  and  genera. 
Species  which  are  too  delicate  for  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  extend  sometimes  through  the  whole 
of  South  America  to  the  Southern  Islands.  At  the  same  time 
many  are  able  to  endure  very  low  temperature  without  injury; 

*  Valentine  la  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  18,  p.  239. 
30  * 
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and  some  of  the  very  finest  fomiB^  as  the  larger  SpUichna^ 
are  found  in  high  northern  latitudes,  where,  however,  the  heat 
of  the  short  summer  is  often  considerable.  A  very  few  only 
of  the  tribes  are  excluded  &om  Europe.  Particulais  will  be 
given  under  the  respective  tribes.  They  grow  in  all  kinds  of 
situations,  and  a  few  flourish  where  very  little  light  penetrates 
Many  luxuriate  under  water,  but  seldom  fructify.     A  few 


Fig.  100. 

a.  Vertical  section  of  the  sporangium  of  Avlouxmmon  palugtre,  after 
LantziuB-Beninga,  to  show  that  the  outer  row  of  teeth  arises  from  the 
inner  layer  of  the  cells,  which  constitute  the  outer  wall  of  the  sporangium, 
and  the  inner  row  from  the  outer  layer  of  the  spore-sac  This,  it  should 
be  observed,  is  connected  with  the  outer  wall  by  threads  traversing 
the  intermediate  cavity.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  teeth  in  either  case  are 
formed  by  the  thickening  of  the  walls  of  two  contiguous  cells. 

b.  Tip  of  leaf  of  Cali/mperea  Afzelii,  with  gems  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  nerve.  In  Calymperes  rigida  the  gems  are  attached  to  the  very 
tip  of  the  leaf.    After  a  sketch  in  Hook.  Herb, 
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mosses  have  been  found  in  amber;  otherwise  there  are  no 
certain  traces  of  them  in  fossil  remains. 

516.  The  uses  of  mosses  are  for  the  most  part  unimportant, 
Pohftrichum,  however,  supplies  mats,  brooms,  and  other  im- 
plementa  Dicrcmvmi  condensa/tum,  with  its  confervoid  root- 
lets, is  used  by  the  Esquimaux  for  lamp-wicks.  A  few  spe- 
cies are  excellent  for  packing  or  caulking  wooden  structures ; 
while  SphagTimn  supplies  materials  for  mattrasses ;  and  the 
Laplanders  use  it  instead  of  clothes  for  their  new-bom  babes. 
Polytrich/wm,  was  formerly  considered  diuretic,  and  SpJuignum 
sometimes  enters  into  the  composition  of  bread  in  Lapland. 
In  the  economy  of  nature  they  form  an  important  part,  con- 
stituting often  the  first  vegetation  on  exposed  soil,  while  Sphag- 
num by  its  rapid  growth  contributes  greatly  to  the  formation 
of  peat  mossses,  and  almost  all  the  species  act  upon  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  same  way  as  Phsenogams. 

517.  The  arrangement  proposed  by  Montague,  in  his  admi- 
rable article  in  Orbigny's  Dictionary,  is  that  which  I  shall 
principally  follow  in  the  short  remarks  I  have  to  make  on 
the  structure  of  the  different  groups.  It  does  not  profess  to 
be  perfect ;  but  it  is  perhaps  the  best  adapted  for  the  student, 
and  is  almost  identical  with  that  adopted  from  Bruch  and 
Schimper,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Muscologia  Britannica.* 

518.  Mosses  are  divisible  into  five  principal  groups,  of  very 
dififerent  comparative  magnitudes :  Those  whose  sporangium 
splits  into  valves,  like  JuTigeTTna/n/rdcB  ;  species  with  fasciculate 
branches ;  those  in  which  the  firuit  terminates  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  stem ;  those  in  which  it  is  seated  on  short 
special  branches;  and  finally,  those  in  which  it  is  lateral, 
whether  on  the  stem  or  branches. 


t 


Schistocarpi, — Fruit  splitting  into  valves. 

Syndadei. — Branches  fasciculate. 

Acrocarpi. — Fruit  terminal. 

Cladocarpi, — Fruit  terminating  short  special  branchlets. 

Pleurocarpi, — Fruit  lateral. 


*  Bryologia  Britannica,  by  William  Wilson,  1855.  This  work  is  con- 
ducted throughout  on  the  most  accurate  scientific  principles,  and  no 
single  page  of  it  can  be  consulted  without  profit. 
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I.  ScmsTOGABPi,  Jfont. 

MUSOI  8CHXBTO0ARPI,  BflcL 

1.  Akdr&acea,  LindL 

Sporangium  sessile  on  the  elongated  receptacle,  split  into 
four  or  more  valves,  which  are  either  connect^  above  by  the 
operculum  or  are  perfectly  free.    Elaters,  none. 

519.  In  external  characters  this  tribe  bears  a  dose  resem- 
blance to  JungerTTiomnicB,  and  there  is  even  some  resemblance 
to  what  is  called  the  dotted  leaves  of  certain  of  that  race  of 
HepcUiccB  (Fig.  99,  f) ;  but  the  cells  are  not  connected  together 
by  tubes  in  the  thick  walls,  nor  are  the  leaves  disposed  after 
the  same  fashion ;  besides  whidi,  there  is  a  distinct  columella. 
They  are,  in  fact^  as  decided  mosses  as  any,  in  spite  of  their 


Fig.  101. 

Sporangium  of*Acro$chwna  WUsoniy  from  Hookerian  Herbaritun. 
Magnified. 

valvate  sporangia.  In  most  species  the  valves  adhere  to  the 
operculum,  but  in  Andrcea  Heinemanni  they  are  free.  This 
species  is,  moreover,  remarkable  for  the  apophysis  or  swelling 
at  the  base  of  the  sporangiimL  In  this  genus,  as  in  Sphag- 
num,  the  stem  is  elongated,  forming  a  sort  of  filiform  recep- 
tacle to  the  vaginula,  so  that  the  sporangium,  though  really 
sessile,  appears  as  if  it  were  pedunculate.  The  calyptra,  more- 
over, bursts  irregularly,  though  it  is  somewhat  mitriform. 
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520.  All  are  of  a  dark  or  dingy  green.  The  common 
European  species,  as  A.  alpina  and  rwpestria,  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  not  only  occur  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  in 
intermediate  tropical  stationa  The  southern  hemisphere  pro- 
duces several  peculiar  species,  and  there  are,  besides,  one  or 
two  tropical  representatives.  Acroschiama,  an  antarctic  genus 
(Fig.  101),  has  the  sporangium  cleft  only  part  of  the  way 
down ;  the  valves  vary  in  number,  and  the  fruit  when  young  is 
involved  in  the  oblong  membranous  base  of  the  calyptra,  so 
as  to  have  an  aspect  very  closely  resembling  that  of  some 
JuTigermannicB, 

IL  Syncladei,  Berk 

Branches  fasciculate. 

521.  It  seems  so  contrary,  not  only  to  distinctive  characters, 
but  to  natural  affinity,  to  place  the  cladocarpous  mosses  of 
which  this  division  is  composed,  amongst  the  Acroca/rpiy  while 
they  are  stiU  farther  removed  from  their  nearest  allies  when 
£u3sociated  with  Midichoferei,  that  I  feel  myself  constrained 
to  propose  a  distinct  division  for  their  reception,  without,  how- 
ever, considering  them,  with  some  authors,  as  belonging  to  a 
distinct  natural  order.  They  have,  indeed,  such  peculiar 
characters,  that  m  many  respects  they  stand  apart  from  most 
other  mosses,  and  are  certainly  more  nearly  allied  to  Arv- 
drcBOcei,  than  to  any  others.  They  are  mere  analogues  of 
the  Leucobrya. 

1.  Sphagnei,  Mont 

Sporangium  globular,  seated  upon  the  top  of  the  turbinate 
pedunculate  vaginula,  within  which  is  a  very  short  pedimcle. 
Peristome  none.  Calyptra  ruptured  near  the  middle,  persis- 
tent below.  Spore-sac  extending  over  the  top  of  the  abbre- 
viated columella.  Leaves  white  ;  cells  perforated,  surrounded 
by  narrow  chlorophyll  cells.  Antheridia  globose,  pedun- 
culate. 

522.  The  white  perforated  leaves,  accompanied  by  narrower 
cells,  containing  chlorophyll  (Fig.  99,  c),  are  not  without 
example  in  other  tribes ;  the  sessile  sporangia  and  calyptra, 
bursting  in  the  centre,  have  their  parallel  amongst  And/roeoLcei; 
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but  the  fiasciculate  branches  are  different  from  what  is  fouuil 
amongst  any  other  mosses.  The  narrow  cells  of  the  leaves  are 
derived  from  the  tissue  of  the  stem,  the  larger  ceUs  b^ng 
formed  independently  in  the  meshes  of  the  net-work.  Their 
outer  wall  is  perforated,  which  is  not  the  case  in  those  other 
white-leaved  mosses,  which  agree  with  them  in  structure. 
Another  peculiarity  is  the  total  absence  of  roots ;  and  still 
another,  the  resemblance  of  their  globose  pedunculate  andie- 
ridia  to  those  of  Jv/ngermarmice.  Sphagna  live  in  boggy 
places,  where  they  grow  with  great  rapidity,  soon  filling  up 
inequalities  in  the  surface,  and  forming  a  spongy,  almost  inde- 
structible mass,  which  affords  a  fitting  soil  for  many  Crypto- 
gams and  Phsenogams.  The  peat,  however,  which  is  thus 
formed,  is  useless,  from  its  soft  spongy  texture,  for  fuel  "  In 
this  division,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  the  leaves  and  the  fescides 
of  the  branches  are  disposed  around  the  stem  in  spirals,  so  that 
for  every  complete  spiral,  formed  by  five  &scicles  of  branches, 
there  are  eight  spirals  formed  by  twenty  leaves ;  four  leaves 
being  inserted  between  each  pair,  of  fascicles.  The  insertion  of 
the  fascicles,  like  that  of  the  antheridia,  is  not  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  but  immediately  at  the  side  of  the  leaf,  presenting 
some  analogy  to  FonivthoJAA-*  The  lid  of  the  sporangium  has 
been  observed  to  be  driven  off  with  considerable  force,  so  as 
to  give  a  distinctly  audible  report.  Sphagwi  are  found  both 
in  the  north  and  south  hemispheres,  but  the  species  of  the 
latter  are  all  found  in  Europe. 

III.  ACBOCABPI,  £ncfei. 

Fruit  terminating  the  main  shoots. 

523.  There  are  no  Cryptogams,  ferns  excepted,  of  which  the 
arrangement  is  less  satis&ctory  than  that  of  Mossea  It  is  quite 
useless  to  propose  divisions  founded  solely  on  the  peristome, 
for  their  fallacy  will  be  seen  at  every  step  we  taka  The 
habit  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  peristome.  This, 
therefore,  will  be  one  great  guide  to  afl&nities,  though,  as  in 
other  cases,  its  value  must  be  weighed  cautiously.  The  true 
key  will  probably  be  found  hereafter  in  the  structure  of  the 
yoimg  sporangium,  which  has  at  present  been  deeply  studied 
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only  in  a  limited  number  of  genera.  In  the  following  tabular 
view  I  have  adopted  in  great  measure  the  arrangement  of 
Bruch  and  Schimper,  as  it  appears  in  Wilson's  Bryologia^  in 
conjunction  with  that  contained  in  Montague's  excellent  article 
in  Orbigny's  Dictionary,  to  which  latter  the  student  may  be 
referred  for  many  valuable  remarks  on  the  structure  of  Mosses 
in  general  Mr.  Wilson's  work  is  entirely  founded  on  close 
personal  examiaation,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of 
Mosses,  whether  British  or  exotic.  I  have  not  included  Sphag- 
Tiei  in  the  acrocarpous  mosses,  aa  is  the  case  in  Montague's 
arrangement ;  for  if  the  distinction  of  Cladoca/rpi  is  to  be 
kept  up,  these  dadocarpous  mosses,  which  have  no  close  afE- 
nity  with  any  Acrocarpi,  ought  siurely  to  be  excluded.  The 
distinction,  of  course,  between  Pleurocarpous  and  Cladocarpous 
is  very  nice;  but  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong  to  retain  the 
divisions,  if  there  be  any  natural  groups,  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  distinction  of  the  great  mass  of  Pleurocarpous  from 
Acrocarpous  mosses.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that 
there  are  anomalies,  as  in  CincUdotua  and  Fiaaidens ;  but 
this  may  be  said  of  every  system.  Fisaidens  is,  in  fact,  to 
Dicranv/m  what  AncBdGmgium  is  to  Zygodon,  I  cannot, 
however,  regard  Sphagnei  and  Andrceacei  as  distinct  natural 
orders  from  other  mosses. 
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Phcuceu — Sporangia  indehiscent. 

WeissieL — ^Peristome  0  or  16-fid.    Galyptra  dimidiate.    Tis- 
sue of  leaves  dense. 

DicraneL — Teeth  split  to  the  centre.    Calyptra  dimidiate. 

SyrrhopodofUei, — Teeth    oonniy^it   or   hoiizontaL      Leaves 
sheathing. 

Pottiacei. — Sporangia  ovate.    Peristome  0  or  16-fid.    Tissue 
of  leaves  loose. 

TrichoOoTnei, — Teeth  filiform,  32,  distinct  or  in  pairs. 

Ripariaoei. — ^Aquatic    Columella   dilated     above.     Leaves 
nerved. 

ffydropogonei, — Aquatic.    Leaves  nerveless. 

EnealypUL — Calyptra  large,  funnel-diaped,  persistent. 

ffedwigioGei. — Sporangia  sub-globose.    Peristome  0.  Leaves 
nerveless. 

Orimmiei. — Sporangium  even,  equaL    Cells  of  leaves  pone- 
tiform. 

Ptyckamitrei. — Calyptra  furrowed.    Teeth  16.    Leaves  punc- 
tate. 

Octoblepharei. — Peristome  8-fid.    Leaves  white. 
^        Orthatrichei. — Sporangium    equid.     Calyptra   large,   jnlose; 
^    (  cells  punctiform. 

Zygodontei.  —  Sporangium     pyriform.        Calyptra     small, 
smooth,  dimidiate. 

Tetraphidei. — ^Tip  of  columella  qUadrifid,  attached  to  peri- 
stome. 

Buxhaumiei, — Sporangium  slipper-shaped.    Outer  peristome 
spurious. 

Polytrichei, — ^Top  of  columella  membranous  or  pilose.    Rigid. 

LeptostomeL — Peristome  annuliform.    Sporan^um  ascending. 

Brt/ei. — ^Peristome  double.  Leaves  large-celled. 

Meesiei, — Sporangium  irregular.    Caly})tra  smalL 

Fwruuriei, — Sporangium  irregular.    Calyptra  inflated  below. 

Bartramiei. — Sporangium  spherical.     Leaves  rigid,  keeled, 
serrated. 

Oreadei. — Sporangium  spherical,  small,  on  a  curved  stalk. 
Calyptra  dimidiate. 

Discdei, — ^Teeth  16,  cloven  at  the  base.    AnnuaL 

/SJp^oc^Titfi.— Sporangium  apophysate.    Leaves  larger-celled. 
Spores  radiating  from  the  columella. 

Schisiostegei, — ^Peristome  0.    Leaves  vertical,  distichous,  or 
pinnate.    Spores  radiating. 
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1.  Phascei,  MonL  (Phascacbi,  Br.  &  8c.). 

Annual  or  perennial.  Sporangium  sessile,  or  shortly  pedun- 
culate, with  or  without  a  columella,  indehisoent,  without  any 
trace  of  peristoma 

524  The  numerous  species  belon^g  to  this  tribe,  which 
contains  the  simplest  of  all  mosses,  are  mostly  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  occur  on  newly  turned  up  soil  The  leaves  are 
rarely  nerveless,  and  their  borders  composed  of  large  cells.  The 
sporangia  vary  somewhat  in  fonn,  and  are  either  absolutely 
sessile,  as  in  Archidd/umi  (Fig.  102),  or  more  or  less  shortly 
pedunculate,  and  their  cavity  either  quite  free,  or  traversed  by 
a  columella  In  some  of  the  species  there  are  traces  at  first 
of  a  columella,  but  it  is  soon  absorbed.  The  spores  are  larger 
than  in  most  mosses ;  in  Archidiv/m  they  attain  such  a  size 


Rg.  102.  Fig.  103. 

Yonng  and  old  sporangium  Calyptra  of  VoUia  hyperborean 

of  Archidiuniy  with  spore  from  magnified, 

the  angular  side,  magnified. 
Sometimes  the  spores  are  sub- 
globose.    From  Hook.  Herb. 

that  the  cavity  contains  only  a  very  few,  but  even  these  appear 
to  arise  four  together  in  the  mother-cells,  at  least  occasionally, 
if  not  always.  In  some  of  the  species  the  confervoid  shoots 
or  protonema  ay  persistent^  as  in  P.  oerrcdvmh,  cohcsrena,  &c. ; 
in  other  cases  they  soon  vanish. 

525.  In  P.  bryoideSy  the  peduncle  is  elongated  beyond 
the  usual  limits  of  the  tribe,  but  this  character  is  still  more 
striking  in  Voitia,  which  is,  moreover,  distinguished  by  the 
large  persistent  dimidiate  calyptra  (Fig.  103).  Species  occur 
in  either  hemisphera      Many  European  forms  occur  in  the 
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United  States;  but^  with  one  or  two  exceptions  only,  the 
species  of  the  southern  hemisphere  are  peculiar  to  it  Hong 
Kong  produces  one  which  is  allied  to  P.  crispwra.  The 
tribe,  on  the  whole,  belongs  certainly  to  temperate  r^ons ; 
it  £3  possible  that  the  one  or  two  European  forms  which  occar 
at  the  Cape  may  have  been  introduced  by  cultivatioiL  It 
still  possesses  some  peculiar  forms,  and  a  distinct  species  of 
Brvxkia. 

2.  Weissiei,  Mont.  (Weissiacei,  Bt.  &  Sa). 

Sporangium  erect,  equal  Peristome  wanting,  or  conasting 
of  16  teeth,  often  united  at  the  base.  Tissue  of  leaves 
compact     Calyptra  dimidiate. 

526.  A  large  number  of  genera  are  referred  to  this  tribe, 
which  contains  numerous  but  often  veiy  obscure  speciesL 
Oymnostomum  has  the  aperture  naked,  and  sometimes  much 
contracted.  In  some  of  those  species  which  are  referred  to 
Hymenostomum,  the  top  of  the  sporangium  remains  attached 
to  the  apex  of  the  columella,  thus  forming  a  closed  sac  at  the 
period  of  maturity.  Weisaia  diflfers  from  Oym/aostomuvi 
merely  in  the  presence  of  a  peristome,  consisting  of  sixteen 
teeth.  These  are  sometimes  bifid  at  the  apex,  and  the  genus 
is  thus  confluent  with  Dicrcmum.  Rhabdovmsaia  has  a 
striated  sporangium  ;  in  Brachyodua  the  teeth  are  very  short 
and  truncate;  in  Sdigeria  the  sporangium  is  pyriform,  with  a 
large  rostrate  lid,  and  a  cucuUate  calyptra,  and  from  this 
Anodus  diflers  only  in  the  absence  of  a  peristoma  These  are 
the  principal  British  genera,  but  many  others  occur,  of  which 
I  cannot  speak  particularly.  They  are  found  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  some  species,  as  Weiasia  controveraa,  acuta,  ftc, 
are  common  to  both,  though  each  has  also  its  own  spedea 
Eudadon  and  Lophiodon,  for  example,  are  antarctic  genera. 
The  latter  has  the  teeth  approximated  in  pfdrs.  Eucam/p- 
todon  perichcetiaUa,  a  Chili  species,  has  already  been  noticed 
(Fig.  99,  e)  for  its  curious  sporea  A  few  species  occur  in  hot 
climates,  as,  for  example,  Oymnoatomum  la/niprocarpwni  in 
Dominica;  Weiaaia  macrorkyncha  and  MiqueHoma,  in  Java. 
Montague  includes  DidyTnodon,  and  other  genera  which 
have  cleft  teeth;  but  these  come  better  under  Dicrcmei  or 
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Trichostomei  ;  indeed,  he  has  placed  Geratodon  both  in  2Vi-r 
chostomei  and  Weissiei.  Bruch  and  Schimper  separate  two 
distinct  tribes  from  Weiasieiy  under  the  names  of  Gomvpylo- 
stelei  and  Seligerei,  the  former  of  which  includes  the  British 
genera  Gampylostdium  and  Brachyodvs,  and  the  latter  Sdi- 
geria  and  Anod/us,  Blmdia  is  also  included  in  the  latter^ 
but  Wilson  places  this  with  Diorcmei.  Gampylosteliv/m  has 
a  drooping  geniculate  peduncle,  but  Brachyod/us,  included  with 
it,  has  an  erect  sporangium ;  the  SeUgerd  are  very  minute, 
and  their  sporangia  pyriform.  The  characters,  however,  at 
present  seem  very  uncertain,  and  I  prefer,  therefore,  following 
the  arrangement  of  Montague. 

3.  DiCRANEI,  Mont,  (DlCKANACELffl,  Br,  &  8c.). 

Sporangium  even  or  striated ;  peristome  single,  consisting 
of  sixteen  teeth,  split  half-way  down.  Calyptra  cuculliform, 
naked  at  the  base  or  fringed. 

527.  This  tribe  contains  a  large  mass  of  species,  which  are 
easily  known  by  the  teeth  of  the  peristome  being  divided  half- 
way down.*  Some  of  the  species  are  amongst  the  most  com- 
mon of  mosses.  Stylostegi/u/m,  and  Blmdda,  which  form  the 
bases  of  two  distinct  tribes,  appear  amongst  Dicrcmei  in 
Wilson's  arrangement^  instead  of  amongst  Weisaiei,  as  in  that 
of  Montague.  The  former  has  no  peristome,  and  in  the  latter 
the  teeth  are  not  uniformly  cloven,  but  sometimes  perforated. 
Ga/mpylopu8  is  separated  under  a  distinct  tribe,  because  of 
its  fringed  calyptra ;  but  the  multiplication  of  tribes,  as  of  aU 
divisions,  beyond  absolute  necessity,  is  a  great  evil.  It  is,  how- 
ever, easily  distinguished  by  this  character,  as  also  by  the 
arcuate  peduncle^  and  the  lamelliferous  ribs  of  the  leaves  (Fig. 
99,  g).  '  Sandstone  rocks,  turbaries,  shady  banks,  the  trunks 
of  trees,  &c.,  are  the  fEivourite  localities  of  these  mosses,  whose 
leaves  are  with  few  exceptions  drawn  out  into  long  subulate 
point&  Many  of  the  species  are  minute ;  but  others,  again,  are 
amongst  the  finer  mosses.  Leucobryum  is  remarkable  for  the 
pallid  leaves,  which  have  perforated  walls  (Fig.  99,  b)  like  those 

♦  This  character  is  not,  however,  absolute  or  invariable.  In  2>.  Tas- 
manioumf  cerviculatum,  and  others,  they  are  frequently  trifid.  - 
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of  Sphagrmmy  with  which  genus  it  agrees  in  habitat  The 
chlorophyll  cells  are  not,  however,  superficial,  but  imbedded  in 
the  centre  of  the  leaf  Cyrvodontw/my  which  has  the  habit  of 
Weissia  cvrrhata,  is  almost  intermediate  between  Weiasiei  and 
Dicrcmei,  SyrrAlepharia  has  the  teeth  approximated  in  pairs 
and  connivent  abova  The  leaves  are  extremely  crisped  ajid 
convolute.  Dicranodontiv/ni  is  a  Oampylopvs  destitute  of  the 
firinge  at  the  base  of  the  calyptra.  Dicnemon  is  perennial 
and  has  the  habit  of  Leucodoru  It  differs  principally  frook 
Dicranum,  in  the  branched  creeping  habit     TrerruUodan, 


Fig.  104. 

Tooth  ofJHeramim  icapariwny 
magnified.    Mong.,  No.  120. 


Fig.  105. 

Teeth  of  Tnckostomum  tortUe- 
ma^pified.    Moug.,  No.  1012. 


as  the  name  implies,  is  known  by  its  perforated  teeth  The 
tribe  includes  many  European  species,  some  of  which  have  a 
wide  distribution.  Ga/rwpylopus  fleocuosus^  for  instance,  occurs 
in  New  Zealand,  India,  Abyssinia,  and  South  Africa,  besides 
Europe.  Tremaiodon  IcmgicoIUs,  again,  is  found  in  New  Zea- 
land, South  Africa,  India,  Java,  Brazil,  and  Labrador.  There 
are  many  noble  species  peculiar  to  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  some  fine  tropical  forms.  Some  of  these,  however,  as 
Dicranum  Siebieria/rivmiy  occur  iq  more  temperate  districts. 
Leucchryum  occurs  in  either  hemisphere  \mder  the  same 
species;  but  there  are  <Jthers  which  exclusively  affect  hot 
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dimatee^  as  Quiana,  Madras,  Quadaloupe,  &a  Ceratodon 
purpu/reu8  seems  to  be  cosmopolitan.* 

4.  Sykrhopodontei,  MonL 

Sporangium  straight,  equal,  destitute  of  a  ring ;  peristome 
single;  teeth  connivent  or  horizontal,  and  thus  closing  the 
orifica  Base  of  leaves  discoloured  and  amplexicaul  or 
sheathing.  Calyptra  persistent,  cuculliform,  split  in  the 
middle. 

528.  This  tribe  consists  of  two  or  three  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical genera^  remarkable  for  the  various  characters  assumed 
by  the  leaves,  especially  as  regards  the  nerves  and  margin,  and 
for  the  connivent  teeth  of  the  peristome ;  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  which  is  either  sheathing  or  amplexicaul,  is  in  Syrrho- 
podon  and  Trcuihvmii/rvwm  remarkable  for  the  discoloration 
of  the  tissues  at  the  base,  except  the  nerve  and  margin,  from 
the  absence  of  chlorophylL  The  habit  is  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  larger  WeisaioBy  but  on  a  grander  scale,  or  some  Ortho- 
tricTuju  The  contrast  between  the  sheathing  scarious  base  and 
the  thick  patent  elongated  tip,  in  SyrrJiopodon,  is  sometimes 
very  striking.  In  Cah/mperea,  the  tip  of  the  nerve,  whether 
reaching  to  the  sunmiit  or  otherwise,  is  usually  furnished  with 
a  tuft  of  gems  (Fig.  100,  6),  which  have  been  considered  erro- 
neously as  constituting  a  distinct  genus,  Bryomycea.  A  species 
of  CalyTwperea  is  marked  in  the  Hook.  Herb.,  as  received  from 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  but  the  locality  is  probably  wrong.  The 
Pacific,  East  and  West  Indies,  Guiana,  &a,  are  the  &vourite 
localities  of  the  genus.  Several  species  of  Syrrhopodon  occur 
at  the  Cape,  but  most  of  the  species  are  purely  tropical  The 
same  species  occurs  in  India  and  Lima ;  but  the  species  in 
general  seem  not  to  be  widely  diffused.  S.  ccmdid/us  has  very 
much  the  habit  of  OdobUpha/rum.  Trachyrrdtrivm  is  a 
Syrrhopodon  in  everything  except  the  rough  calyptra,  a  cha- 
racter which  does  not,  however,  appear  in  Musci  Ex.,  tab.  171, 
for  the  calyptra  is  represented  there  as  perfectly  smooth. 


*  I  have  notes  of  the  following  localities :  Campbell  Island,  Falkland 
Island,  New  Zealand,  NOgherries,  Chili,  Quito,  Abyssinia,  Arctic  regions, 
Tristan  d'Aconha,  Victoria,  Nova  Scotia,  and  India  Orientalis. 
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5.  POTTIACEI,  Br.  &  Scy  MonL 

Sporangia  pedunculate,  straight,  oval ;  peristome  none,  or 
16-fid ;  calyptra  mitrifonn ;  leaves  green,  composed  of  wide 
large  cells.     Annual  or  bienniaL 

529.  These  mosses  are  at  once  distinguished  from  Phascwm 
by  their  constantly  pedunculate  and  dehiscent  sporangia. 
They  are  common  either  on  newly  moved  soil,  like  Phasoeiy 
or  on  the  mudcaps  of  walls,  or  situations  corresponding  with 
them  in  character.  The  fruit  is  either  altogether  destitute  of 
a  peristome,  as  Pottia,  or,  as  in  Anacalyptay  there  are  sixteen 
teeth  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane.     It  is,  however,  not 


1*1 


Fig.  106. 

a.  Portion  of  edge  of  leaf  of  Oymnoslofiium  curvirostrumy  magnified, 
Moug.,  No.  905. 

b.  Ditto  of  PoUia  trunccUay  var.  major.    Moug.,  No.  809. 

c.  Ditto  of  Orthotrichum  Bruchiiy  firom  the  base  and   towards  the 
tip,  with  a  single  cell  of  the  latter.    Moug.,  No.  826. 

d.  SplachntMn  bUewniy  young  and  old  sporangium  with  a  pair  of 
teeth.    From  Hookerian  Herbarium. 

6.  Buxhawnia  aphyUa,    After  Schimper. 
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certain  whetlier  the  same  species  may  not  sometimes  exliibit 
the  characters  of  the  two  genera.  But  however  this  may  be, 
the  peristome  is  very  variable  in  the  same  species,  insomuch 
that  in  different  conditions  it  might  be  referred  to  several 
genera.  Mr.  Wilson,  for  instance,  mentions  a  form  of  Anaca- 
lypta  lanceolcUay  found  at  Bristol  by  Mr.  Thwaites,  with  a 
red  peristome,  the  teeth  of  which  were  distinct  almost  to  the 
base,  imusually  long,  with  sometimes  two  rows  of  perforations. 
The  gymnostomous  Weissiei  are  distinguished  by  the  compact 
reticulation  of  the  leave&  The  species  are  all  monoecious,  and 
consequently  abound  in  fruit  The  species  belong  mostly  to 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  to  the  colder  parts ;  but  PoUia 
Hemrn  occurs  at  the  Cape,  and  is  widely  distributed  in  higher 
latitudes ;  and  P.fiavipea  in  Chili ;  while  P.  LepHeurU  is 
found  in  Cayenne.    Not  a  single  species  occurs  in  New  Zealand. 

6.  Trichostomei,  Br.  &  Sc,  Mont. 

Peristome  consisting  of  thirty-two  filiform  teeth,  distinct  or 
united  at  the  base,  frequently  approximating  in  pairs,  and 
ometimes  spirally  twisted. 

530.  We  have  here,  again,  a  large  and  very  important  mass 
of  species  comprised  under  numerous  genera,  and  exhibiting 
various  modifications  of  the  peristome,  which  is,  however, 
always  finely  divided,  and  in  one  section  curiously  twisted,  the 
tissue  of  the  operculum  itself  following  the  same  course.  All 
agree  more  or  less  in  the  tufted  habit,  except  where  the  indi- 
vidual plants  are  scattered,  as  in  some  of  the  more  obscure 
speciea  Tortula  rv/ralia  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
our  mosses,  from  the  large  patches  which  it  forms  on  slated 
or  thatched  roofs.  Trichostomum  glcmcescens  is  remarkable 
for  the  glaucous  hue  which  occurs  again  in  BaHramia.  Dea- 
Tnatodon  nervosus  is  sometimes  destitute  of  peristome,  while 
at  other  times  the  slender  tips  of  the  teeth  are  twisted.  It 
occurs  in  either  hemisphere.  The  tribe  is  eminently  European 
and  American,  but  the  tropics  are  not  without  species  of  either 
section,  and  many  occur  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  which 
are  mostly  distinct  Ceratodon  oscillates  between  this  tribe 
and  Dicra/neiy  to  the  latter  of  which  it  approaches  nearest  in 
the  foliage,  to  the  former  in  the  peristoma  JDidymodon 
31 
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glaciaUa  is  one  of  the  three  mosses  gathered  in  Cockbum 
Island,  lat  64^"  57'  south ;  the  others  being  Tortvla  Uevipila 
and  Tortula  grcudlia,  so  that  species  of  this  tribe  seem  to 
have  greater  powers  of  endurance  than  any  othera 

7.  RiPARUCEi,  Br.  A  Sc,  Mont. 

Aquatic ;  sporangium  immersed  in  the  leaves,  or  more  or 
less  exserted  ;  lid  conico-rostrate,  spiral ;  peristome  consisting 
of  thirty-two  teeth,  connected  together  by  anastomosing  pro- 
cesses, or  of  an  irregular  fissured,  sometimes  rudimentary, 
membrane ;  top  of  the  columella  dilated  and  connected  with 
the  peristome ;  leaves  dark  greeu« 

531.  The  three  species  of  which  CvacHdotua  is  composed, 
and  which  is  the  sole  European  tenant  of  this  tribe,  diflBer 
from  each  other  in  the  acrocarpous  and  dadooarpous  growth 
of  the  fruit  They  agree  more  or  less  with  ForUvnalia  in 
habit,  and  are  allied  to  Tartuldy  from  which  they  differ  prin- 
cipally in  the  anastomosing  processes  which  connect  the  lower 
portion  of  the  teeth.  These  are  not  always  definite  in  number. 
The  teeth,  in  fact,  are  quite  rudimentary  in  C.  aqvAxiictis. 
like  most  aquatic  plants,  they  are  capable  at  times  of  growing 
in  the  free  air ;  and  the  terrestrial  variety,  C.  ripoHua,  which 
is  at  present  the  only  one  which  has  been  found  in  England, 
is  quite  a  Tortula  in  habit  Wardia  and  Scoulerioy  which 
are  also  aquatic,  seem  near  allies.  In  Scouleriay  which  grows 
in  streams  amongst  the  Bocky  mountains,  there  is  a  process  at 
the  top  of  the  columella  with  which  the  thirty-two  ladniated 
teeth  are  probably  at  first  in  connectioa  In  Wardia^  which 
is  found  at  the  Cape,  there  is  the  same  dilated  columella,  the 
peristome  consisting  of  an  irr^ularly  fissured  membrana 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  plants  are  intimately 
united  ;  and  if  so,  the  character  of  the  tribe  will  depend  not 
on  the  cancellation,  but  on  the  dilated  columella.  No  species 
appears  in  the  Antarctic  or  New  Zealand  Floras,  though 
Wa/rd^a  may  be  expected  in  the  latter. 

8.  Hydhopogonei,  MotU. 

Aquatic ;  sporangium  equal,  concealed  amongst  the  leaves ; 
peristome  none  or  simple;  operculum  plane  or  acuminate; 
leaves  nerveless. 
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532.  The  principal  distinguishing  feature  of  this  small  tribe, 
which  consists  but  of  two  genera,  Hydropogon,  founded  on 
the  old  Gri/m/niia  fontvnaloidea,  and  CryptaTigmmy  seems 
to  consist  in  the  nerveless  leavea  In  most  of  the  aquatic 
mosses  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  sporangia  to  become  im* 
mersed  in  the  perichsetial  leaves,  but  in  none  is  this  character 
so  strong  as  in  Hydropogon.  H,  fontvrvcdoides  appears  to  be 
common  on  the  Orinoco,  near  San  Fernando,  as  it  is  called 
Barba  de  palo  by  the  natives.  The  main  stems  are  quite  bare 
of  leaves ;  the  branchlets,  however,  are  beset  with  densely 
imbricated,  nerveless,  oblong,  serrated  leaves,  which  gradually 
pass  into  more  pointed  perichsetial  leaves,  concealing  the 
minute,  oblong,  erect,  nearly  sessile,  sporangium.  The  peristome 
consists  of  sixteen  obtuse  teeth  more  or  less  jagged.  In  the 
other  genus,  from  Cayenne,  the  operculum  is  acuminate  instead 
of  umbonate,  and  the  peristome  is  altogether  wanting. 

9.  Encalyptei,  Bt.  &  Sc,  Mont. 

Sporangium  straight,  cylindrical,  even  or  striate,  covered  by 
the  large  funnel-shaped  persistent  calyptra ;  peristome  none, 
single  or  double. 

633.  Though  the  characters  of  the  peristome  vary  so  greatly 
in  the  species  of  which  this  tribe  is  formed,  they  are  so  con- 
nected by  general  habit,  and  by  the  large  cylindrico-campanu- 
late  persistent  calyptra,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their 
afl&nity.  Their  habit  is  that  of  some  of  the  larger  species  of 
Tortvia,  and  they  grow  on  the  tops  of  walls,  or  on  stones  and 
rocks,  especially  those  which  are  calcareous,  of  which  they 
constitute  a  chief  ornament  when  abundant  In  H.  cormnvr 
tata  the  peristome  is  wholly  absent ;  in  E,  wlgwris  it  is  very 
fugacious ;  in  E,  ciUata  it  is  persistent^  consisting  of  sixteen 
teeth  ;  in  JE.  streptoca/rpa  it  is  double,  the  outer  consisting  of 
sixteen  teeth,  the  inner  of  as  many  processes,  alternating  with 
the  outer.  The  species  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
Europe  or  North  America,  but  there  are  traces  of  the  genus 
in  Chiloe,  Peru,  and  Kumaon. 

10.  Hedwigiacei,  Br.  &  Sc,  Mont, 

Sporangium  globose  or  oblong,  more  or  less  immersed; 
31  ♦ 
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peristome  none ;  calyptra  conical^  smooth,  or  hairj ;  leaves 
nerveless. 

534  The  mosses  of  which  this  tribe  is  composed  are  distin- 
guished by  their  nerveless  leaves,  the  absence  of  the  peristome, 
and  the  lax,  not  compact,  patches  which  are  formed  by  the 
shoots.  In  the  European  forms  the  stem  is  often  very  short, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case-  uniformly.  They  occur  in 
alpine  countries,  but  are  not  confined  to  cold  regions.  Species 
are  found  in  Brazil,  Kumaon,  St.  Vincent  s,  and  other  tropical 
stations;  and  the  southern  hemisphere  has  one  or  two  ex- 
tending from  the  Cape  to  higher  latitudes.  Redwigia  Hum^ 
boldtii,  for  instance,  occurs  at  the  Cape  and  at  Hermite  Island ; 
and  the  same  species  is  abundant  in  Lord  Auckland's  and 
Campbell  Island  This  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  tribe,  and 
was  originally  found  on  Quindiu,  in  New  Grenada,  by  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland,  so  that  the  species  has  an  immense 
geographical  range.  This  tribe  might  probably  be  imited  with 
HydropogonecB.  The  characters,  at  least,  are  very  similar. 
They  diflfer  principally  in  their  habitat 

11.  GniBOiiEi,  Br,  &  Sc,  Mont. 

Sporangium  equal,  often  sessile ;  peristome  single ;  calyptra 
mitriform ;  leaves  of  a  dark  green,  always  terminated  by  a 
white  hair ;  cells  punctiform. 

535.  The  minute  hexagono-punctiform  cells  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  leaves  and  the  white  projecting  nerves  distinguish 
these  mosses,  which  either  form  dense  pulvinate  tufts  or  wide- 
spread masses.  Racomitriwra  lanuginosum,  for  instance^ 
forms  beds  many  yards  in  diameter  on  dry  mountain  sides,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  softer  or  more  luxurioua  Schistidium 
differs  principally  from  Griw/mia  in  the  immersed  sporangia, 
and  the  columella  adherent  to  the  lid.  The  peristome  is  ex- 
tremely variable ;  the  teeth  are  often  split  as  in  DicranuTn,  and 
in  one  species  they  are  altogether  absent  RacoTnUrium 
differs  from  Ori/mmia  in  the  hypnoid  habit,  a  distinction  con- 
firmed by  the  subulate  papillose  beak  of  the  calyptra.  It  is 
connected  with  Cfrimmia  by  Dryptodon^  which  has  dichoto- 
mous  branches  and  simple  fastigiate  innovations;  while  in 
BacomUrium  the  branches  are  irregular,  and  the  innovations 
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are  not  fastigiate.  The  characters  are,  however,  very  incon- 
stant even  in  the  same  species.  Orim/rma  apocarpa*  is 
abundant  in  both  hemispheres,  and  appears  both  in  Kumaon 
and  Mendoza ;  other  species  affect  equally  the  temperate 
realms  of  either  hemisphere ;  but  a  few  only  are  tropical  or 
local 

12.  Ptychomitriei,  Br,  &  Sc. 

Sporangium  destitute  of  a  tapering  base ;  calyptra  smooth, 
furrowed,  its  apex  subulate ;  primary  teeth  not  more  than  six- 
teen ;  cells  of  leaves  punctiform,  not  papillate. 

536.  This  small  tribe,  included  by  Montague  in  Orthotri- 
cheiy  differs  from  Orimmiei  in  the  furrowed  calyptra,  and  from 
Orthotrichei  in  the  texture  of  the  leaves,  smooth  subulato- 
calyptra,  and  in  the  sporangium  not  tapering  at  the  base.  The 
spore-sac,  moreover,  is  connected  closely  with  the  mitriform 
walls  of  the  sporangium.  It  consists  of  three  genera — Coad- 
Tiodon,  Olyphorrdtriumj  and  Ptychomitrium.  The  former  is 
remarkable  for  its  cribrose  teetL  Ptychomitrium  differs  essen- 
tially from  Rcbcomitrvwm  in  its  plicate  calyptra,  and  from 
Glyphomitrmm  in  its  sixteen  deeply  bifid  teeth,  whereas  those 
of  Olyphomitrium  are  lanceolate  and  disposed  in  pairs.  They 
are  confined,  I  believe,  to  the  northern  hemisphere. 

13.  OCTOBLEPHAREI,  Mont 

Sporangium  regular ;  peristome  consisting  of  eight  undi- 
vided teedi ;  calyptra  conical,  entire  ;  leaves  white,  with  per- 
forated cell  walls,  and  imbedded  chlorophyll  cells. 

537.  This  tribe  is  remarkable  for  possessing  (Fig.  99,  a)  the 
colour  and  perforated  cell-walls  of  Sphagnum^  without^  how- 
ever, the  spiral  thread.  .  Moreover,  those  walls  alone  are  per- 
forated which  are  in  contact  with  others,  and  not  those  which 
are  external  The  resemblance,  however,  to  Sphagnwm  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  for  the  whole  structure  of  the  fruit 
is  different  0.  alMdum  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  trunks 
of  trees  in  hot  countries:  the  coast  of  Africa^  central  America, 
Brazil,  Oahu,  Java,   Mauritius,  and  the  East  Indies,    are 

•  I  have  marked  m  my  notes  ajs  localities  for  this  species.  United 
States,  Greenland,  Kumaon,  Hermite  and  Falkland  Islands,  Mendoza, 
New  Zealand,  Spain,  Arct.  Regions,  Hjmettos,  and  Europe  in  general. 
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amongst  the  localities  from  which  I  have  seen  specimens.  It 
has  not  been  fomid  in  New  Zealand.  The  habit  is  similar  to 
that  of  some  Orthatrtchcu 

14.  Obthot&ichei,  Br.  &  Scy  Mont 

Sporangium  equal,  mostly  striated;  peristome  variable; 
calyptra  mitriform,  generally  covered  with  erect  hairs ;  leaves 
keeled,  margins  often  involute ;  cells  punctifonn,  papillate. 

538.  We  have  here,  again,  a  large  mass  of  spedes,  of  which, 
thou^  many  belong  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  there  are  a 
great  many  tropical  and  southern  speciea  The  calyptra  is, 
for  the  most  part,  covered  with  straight  hairs,  and  more  or 
less  divided  at  the  base;  but  this  character  is  not  absolute,  and 
the  peristome  is  so  variable  as  to  afford  no  characters  cm 
which  strict  dependence  can  be  laid.  Maoromitrin/ni  has  a 
narrow  subulate  calyptra^  which  is  not  dilated  previous  to  the 
development  of  the  sporangium ;  it  has  no  apophysis^  and  the 
operculum  is  rostrate.  The  genus  abounds  in  species,  many  of 
which  belong  to  the  southern  seas,  while  others  occur  in 
Brazil,  India,  Abyssinia,  and  other  hot  countries.  8chlo- 
ihefi/raia  has  four  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  calyptra,  and 
with  the  exception  of  S.  Browmi,  and  one  Cape  species,  all 
belong  to  the  tropica  Orthotrichv/ni  proper,  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  pre-eminently  to  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Olyphomitrium  is  allied  to  Orirrmday  but  agrees 
with  the  present  tribe  in  its  paired  teeth,  and  large  plicate 
calyptra,  with  which*character  Ptychorrdtriumy  again,  aoconk. 
Leucophcunea  agrees  in  appearance  with  Leuccbryumiy  and 
is  confined  to  the  tropica 

15.  Ztgodontei,  Br.  &  Sc,  MonL 

Sporangium  striated,  pyriform ;  peristome  0,  angle  or  dou- 
ble;   calyptra    dimidiate,  smooth;  habit  that    of  OyTrmo- 

StOTfiAim, 

539.  The  species  of  this  tribe  have  the  habit  of  Oynmo- 
atomvmiy  but  they  are  related  to  Orthotricheiy  differing  mainly 
in  their  smooth  cuculliform  calyptra.  The  operculum,  too^  is 
longer  and  oblique ;  the  leaves,  moreover,  are  never  revolute. 
Sometimes,  as  in  ^.  viridAssvm/uSy  the  plants  are  dioecious, 
and  the  fruit,  in  consequence,  of  rare  occurrenca     The  leaves 
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are  punctate.  In  Codonoblepha/rvmi  the  peristome  is  double, 
and  the  inner  consists  of  sixteen  cilia  arising  from  a  basilar 
membrane,  and  whose  connivent  tips  form  a  sort  of  bell,  from 
-whence  the  nama  The  species  are  in  the  first  place  inha- 
bitants of  Europe  and  North  America;  Zygodon  conoideua 
appears  in  Tasmania ;  while  Z.  viriMadvm/aa  is  found  in  the 
Neelgherries.  The  New  Zealand  species  are  southern  species, 
with  the  exception  of  Z.  cbtuaifolms,  an  Indian  form ;  while 
Z.  imiermediAia  is  found  in  Chili, 

16.  Tetraphidei,  Br.  &  Sc,  Mont. 

Sporangium  erect;  calyptra  mitriform,  plicate;  peristome 
imited  with  the  top  of  the  columella,  which  is  divided  into 
four  pyramidal  teeth ;  teeth  irregularly  reticulated. 

540.  The  few  species  of  which  this  small  tribe  is  composed 
are  scarcely  exceeded  in  interest  by  any  mosses,  for  the  peri- 
stome, instead  of  consisting  of  a  regular^  series  of  cells  as  in 
other  species,  is  merely  a  sort  of  membrane  stretched  over  the 
top  of  that  portion  of  the  columella  which  separates  from  that 
which  remains  within  the  operculum,  and  with  it  splits  into 
four  irregular  teeth.  It  does  not,  indeed,  seem  quite  certain 
whether  the  four  teeth  are  perfectly  homologous  with  the 
teeth  of  other  mosses ;  authorities  differ  in  this  respect  At 
any  rate,  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  is  not  S3nnmetricaL 
Tetniphis  peWudda  forms  dense  green  patches  at  the  roots  of 
trees  or  on  peaty  banks,  while  TdrodontiumBrovmicm'u/in  is 
remarkable  for  its  dark  colour,  and  the  absence  of  anything  in 
addition  to  the  pericheetial  leaves,  except  long  strap-shaped 
processes,  which  seem  as  much  entitled  to  the  name  of  branches 
as  of  leaves.  Tetraphis  pdl/acida  occurs  in  N.  America,  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  species  of  the  tribe  is  found  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

17.  BuxBAUBOEi,  Br.  &  /Sc,  Mont 

Sporangium  sUpper-shaped,  oblique,  pedunculate,  or  sessile; 
calyptra  shorty  conical 

541.  This  small  but  highly  curious  tribe  consists  of  two 
genera  only.  The  firsts  BuocbavAnAa,  has  a  large  apophysate 
sporangium,  flat  above  and  convex  below,  seated  obliquely  on 
a  rough  stalk  with  a  small  calyptra,  just  covering  the  lid :  the 
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peristome  is  apparently  double  (Fig.  106,  e.),  but  Wilson  shows 
that  the  outer  peristome,  which  consists,  like  the  peristome  of 
TetraphiSy  of  irregular  cells,  is  an  excrescence  from  the  more 
external  layers  of  the  tissue  of  the  sporangial  membrane,  of 
which,  he  says,  we  find  analogous  though  less  evident  examples 
in  Polytrichum  and  Orthotrichum ;  the  leaves  are  few  in 
number,  nerveless,  fringed,  and  broadly  reticulate.  In  Diphy- 
sciurrif  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  tuft  of  nerved  spreading 
leaves ;  the  sporangium  is  almost  sessile,  the  outer  peristome 
almost  rudimentary,  and  the  inner  consisting  of  a  plicate  coni- 
cal membrane,  thickened  at  the  sixteen  salient  angles.  The 
nearest  afl&nity  is  with  Polytrichv/niy  but  the  habit  ofDipky- 
scium  is  that  of  Phascvmiy  and  its  duration  scarcely  more 
than  annual  There  is  a  second  species  of  BuaboAJunda,  which 
has  not  yet  been  found  in  Great  Britain ;  another  appears  in 
Java  and  Australia.  A  species  of  Dvphyaciwm  is  found  at 
Myrong. 

18.   POLYTRICHEI,  Bt.  &  Sc,  MoTVt. 

Mouth  of  sporangium  mostly  closed  by  a  fiat  membrane ; 
calyptra  rough  with  dependent  hairs,  rarely  naked. 

542.  This  is  an  important  tribe  of  acrocarpous  mosses,  con- 
taining some  of  the  very  finest  species,  which  are  remarkable 
not  only  for  beauty,  but  for  structura  The  sporensac  is  some- 
times separated  from  the  columella  as  well  as  from  the  sporan- 
gial wall,  and  waved,  so  that  the  sporangium  when  cut  across 
looks  like  a  real  capsule.  The  sporangium  is  often  quadrate, 
furnished  with  an  apophysis  below ;  the  calyptra  is  rough, 
with  silky  hairs,  which  are  a  sort  of  paraphyses,  but  distinct 
from  the  true  attendants  on  the  archegonia ;  they  are  deve- 
loped after  impregnation,  and  arise  partly  from  the  vaginula, 
partly  from  the  walls  of  the  archegonium.  The  peristome 
consists  of  32 — 64  teeth,  imited  above  to  the  membranous 
drum-like  top  of  the  columella.  Polytrichum  is  divided  into 
several  subgenera,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  hera 
Dawaonia  differs  from  Polytrichum,  in  having  an  obHque 
sporangium  like  Buxbaumia,  and  in  the  numerous  cilia  of 
the  peristome,  which  are  either  free  or  partly  connected  with 
the  top  of  the  columella.     LyeUia  has  a  similarly  shaped 
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sporangium,  but  the  whole  aperture  is  closed  by  a  diaphragm, 
from  which  an  orbicular  central  portion  at  length  separates 
with  the  cohunella,  which  contracts  within  the  sporangium. 
LyeUia  is  a  Nepalese,  Dawsonia  an  Australian  genus,  extend- 
ing to  New  Zealand.  In  D.  superba  no  part  of  the  peristome 
adheres  to  the  columella.*  Polytrichv/m  is  an  enormous  genus, 
and  is  found  everywhera  P.  dend/roides  is  a  foot  or  more 
high,  and  has  a  wide  range  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  this, 
however,  is  equalled  if  not  exceeded  in  size  by  P.  gigcmtev/m; 
P.  tortile  extends  from  Surinam  to  New  Zealand,  while  P. 
junipermum  is  almost  cosmopolitan ;  P.  aloidea  occurs  in 
several  places  in  India ;  P.  cUiatv/m,  as  the  name  implies, 
has  the  leaves  beautifully  ciliated ;  P.  gigcmteum  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  mosses.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  stem  of  some  of 
the  large  Polytricha  shows  concentric  rings  of  growth,  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  detect  such  a  structure.  The  leaves  of 
Polytricha,  except  in  a  few  instances,  are  very  rigid,  and  their 
nerve  often  exhibits  on  its  surface  numerous  lamelliform  foldsw 


c  //J 

Fig.  107. 

Polytrichum  dendroides, 

a.  Horizontal  section,  slightly  magnified. 

b.  Vertical  section  of  light  coloured  cells  containing  starch  grains, 
highly  magnified. 

c.  Ditto  of  dark  external  cells  showing  scalariform  markings  on  the 
walls,  too  strongly  expressed  in  the  figura 

d.  Horizontal  section  of  one  of  the  same  cells. 

19.  Leptostomei,  Mont 

Sporangium  ascending ;  mouth  contracted ;  peristome  mem- 
brana^ous,  annuliform,  erect ;  leaves  oblong,  terminated  by 
a  hair. 

•  The  teeth  of  Poli/trichum  consist  of  many  threads  soldered  together. 
Dawsonia  exhibits  these  threads  in  a  state  of  solution. 
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543.  The  mosses  which  constitute  this  curious  tribe  have 
somewhat  the  habit  of  Bryv/niy  fix)m  which  they  are  known  at 
once  by  their  single  imperfect  peristoma  This  single  peristome, 
however,  it  has  been  observed  by  Schwaegrichen,  answers  to 
the  inner  peristome  of  Braohyryienium,  the  outer  peristome 
being  entirely  suppressed,  or  reduced  to  a  mere  rudimentary 
border.    The  peristome  of  Leptostomum,  though  membranous 


Fig.  108. 

Dawsonia  superba, 

a.  Spiral  structure  of  lining 
of  external  cells  of  stem. 

b.  Teeth  of  peristome. 


Fig.  109. 

C^fothophorum  penncUttm. 

Portion  of  the  stem  magni- 
fied, to  show  the  origin  of  the 
pleurocarpous  firuit 


below,  has  the  border  frequently  divided,  more  or  less  regu- 
larly, into  sixteen  often  bifid  teeth.  Leptostomum  is  essen- 
tially a  genus  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  New  Zealand  and 
Tasmania  being  its  head  quartera  Z.  splachnaides  is  found 
in  Chili,  and  one  ascends  as  high  as  the  Organ  Mountains  of 
Brazil 

20.  Brtei,  Br.  &  8c,  Mont 

Sporangium  erect  or  cemuous,  smooth  or  striate,  cylindrical, 
pyriform,  or  urceolate ;  peristome  double  ;  calyptra  dimidiate  ; 
leaves  mostly  margined  and  toothed,  composed  of  rhom- 
boidal  cella 

544.  This  is  a  very  important  tribe,  distinguished  by  the 
loose  reticulation  of  the  margined  leaves,  the  regular  sporangia^ 
and  the  highly  developed  double  peristome.  The  sporangia 
are  for  the  most  part  cemuous,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a 
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universal  character.  The  species  vary  greatly  in  size,  but  a 
large  number  even  of  our  European  representatives  are 
amongst  the  finest  of  mosses,  whether  as  regards  the  si^e  of 
the  leaves  or  the  beauty  of  the  peristome.  Ti/m/mAa  is  re- 
markable for  its  having  the  habit  of  Foh/trichwniy  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sheathing  base  of  the  leaves,  and  their  spreading 
tipa  Avlacomnion  cmd/rogynum  has  abundant  large  tufts 
of  gems  upon  distinct  peduncles.  In  Aulcbcomnion  paluatre, 
on  the  contrary,  these  organs  are  far  more  rare ;  in  both,  the 
sporangium  is  striated.  The  genus  Bryum,  without  any  of  its 
dismemberments,  contains  thirty-three  British  species,  many  of 
which^  with  their  large  abundant  sporangia,  are  extremely 
ornamental ;  but  the  crown  of  all  are  the  species  of  Mm/am 
and  CiThcUd/ium,  with  their  large  ligulate  or  orbicular  leaves, 
and  abundant  often  aggregate  sporangia.  Few  Cryptogams 
are  finer  than  well-grown  fruited  specimens  of  Mnium  pv/nc- 
ixUum  and  vm^Udumv.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  commonest 
ornaments  of  our  woods,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  it  in  fruit  All 
these  are  especially  European  forms,  but  Brachymenium  is 
as  essentially  tropical.  India,  Java,  and  Mexico  are  its 
favourite  abodes,  but  there  are  one  or  two  species  at  the  Cape, 
and  one  doubtftd  species  is  found  in  the  Falklands.  BrywrOy 
however,  and  its  more  immediately  allied  genera,  are  amply 
represented  in  the  south ;  of  the  genus  Bryum  alone,  New 
Zealand  possesses  nineteen  species,  with  two  of  Mrdumy  and 
one  of  OHhodontium.  Mnium,  moreover,  has  a  beautiful 
representative  at  the  Cape,  in  M,  umhramLum. 

21.  Meesiei,  Bt.  &  Scy  Mont 

Sporangium  irregularly  obovat^  or  obconic,  sub-erect,  taper- 
ing below  into  the  very  loi?ig  stem,  gibbous  at  the  back ;  peri- 
stome double,  not  hygroscopia 

545.  The  species  of  this  group  are  all  inhabitants  of 
marshes,  remarkable  for  their  very  long  peduncles  and  spo- 
rangia, approaching  in  character  those  of  Funaria,  Palvr 
della  squarroaay  which  like  many  dioecious  mosses  is  rare  in 
fruit,  is  remarkable  for  its  squarrose  foliage ;  Meesia  uUgmosa 
is  our  only  certain  Meesia,  Arnblyodon  dealbatuSy  as  the 
name  implies,  has  short  blunt  outer  teeth,  above  which  the 
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inner  peristome  arises,  deeply  divided  into  sixteen  narrow 
keeled  processes;  Diplocomium  hmgxsetum  is  aveiy  doubtful 
native ;  all  may  be  considered  as  European  forms. 

22.  FuNARiEi,  Br.  &  Sc,  Mont 

Sporangimn  pyriform,  straight  or  oblique,  smooth  or  striate; 
peristome  variable ;  calyptra  inflated  below,  subulate  above, 
vesicular,  split  at  the  base.  Sub-biennial,  monoecious ;  reticula- 
tion loosa 

546.  This  tribe  consists  of  three  genera — Physcomitriuvi, 
Entosthodon,  and  Funa/ria,  all  agreeing  in  the  vesicular  in- 
flated calypti'a,  and  annual  or  sub-biennial  habit,  but  in 
Phyacomitrvtim  there  is  no  peristome ;  in  Erttoathodon  the 
peristome  is  single,  and  in  Funaria  double.  Valentine  has 
carefully  analysed  the  young  firuit  of  Funaria  hygrometrica^ 
Linn.  Tr.,  vol  17,  and  has  shown  that  the  base  of  the  young 
fruitstalk  burrows  down  into  the  receptacla*  Phyacondtrium 
is  a  European  or  N.  American  genus,  with  representatives  in 
India,  South  America,  and  New  Zealand,  where  P.  pyrir 
forme  appears  under  a  dwarfed  form  with  the  Indian  P.  Per- 
rottetii,  P.  jmsiUum  has  the  calyptra  but  slightly  inflated. 
Entoathodon  has  but  one  £im>pean  species.  New  Zealand 
has  one,  and  Peru  three  species,  while  two  appear  in  Algiers. 
The  species  of  Funaria  are  widely  spread.  J^.  hygrometTica 
is  cosmopolite,  and  the  other  species  have  mostly  a  wide  dis- 
tribution, though  New  Zealand  produces  two  distinct  speciesL 

23.  Bartramiei,  Br.  &  Sc,  Mont. 

Sporangium  spherical,  mostly  striated  ;  peristome  variable, 
but  resembling  that  of  Bryei ;  leaves  rigid,  lanceolate,  keeled, 
denticulate.     Perennial 

547.  These  mosses  have  a  peculiar  habit,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  spherical  and  mostly  striated  fruit,  distinguishes 
them  at  once  from  Bryei,  with  which  they  are  connected  by 

*  An  analysis  will  also  be  found  m  Sohimper's  Becherches  snr  lee 
Mousses.  Compare  also  remarks  on  Funaria^  in  Wilson's  Introduction 
to  Bryologia  Britannica.  One  peculiarity  of  structure  consists  in  the 
columella  not  arising  at  once  from  the  axis  of  the  peduncle,  but  being 
merely  connected  with  it  by  a  few  loose  threads.  A  different  stmcture 
is  figured  by  Payer. 
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Oreadei,  mosses  of  a  very  diflferent  aspect    They  are  found 
occasionally  in  flat  countries,  but  they  are  far  more  firequent 
amongst  the  mountains,  where  they  are  the  ornament  of  many 
a  damp  spot    Bartra/mid/uXa^  whose  pale  pink  capsules  are 
very  ornamental,  is  remarkable  for  the  spore-sac  being  imited 
with  the  top  of  the  columella,  as  in  Hymenoetomwn,  and  a 
total  absence  of  peristome.     In  Bartra/nda  it  is  likewise  occa- 
sionally absent,  and  when  present  may  be  either  single  or 
double.     Conoatomum,  which  is  the  only  remaining  British 
genus,  has  sixteen  teeth  united  above,  and  forming  a  cona 
C  horeale  is  a  northern  moss,  and  has  never  been  found  in 
Wale&     There  is,  however,  a  southern  hemisphere  species, 
C.  (lustrale,  which  has  a  longer  lid,  and  less  serrated,  broad- 
nerved,  bristle-pointed  leaves.     There  is  also  another  minute 
New  Zealand  species,    and  ^one  is  found  at  Quito.     Gryp- 
topodiv/m,  a  New  Zealand  and  Australian  genus,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  immersed  sporangiimi  and  double  peristome. 
The  long  operculum  is  shaped  as  in  Brywrriy  and  not  as 
in  BwHramm;  the  sporangium,  moreover,  is  oval  rather  than 
spherical     Ba/rtra/midula  has  been  found  only  in  Ireland ; 
Bartrarrvia  abounds  in  species,  and  is  found  over  the  whole 
world.      jB.   pulvemlenta,   a  Casapi   species,   has   glaucous 
leaves  like  Trichostomum  glaucescena.     In  either  case  the 
glaucous  matter  is  entirely  extraneous  and  flocculent,  without 
any  distinct  structure  ;  but  whether  it  consists  of  matter  cast 
oflf  like  epithelium  from  the  leaves  or  not,  I  have  been  unable 
to  determine.    B,  rigida  is  found  in  Madeira,  and  great  part 
of  Central  or  South  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe.     B.  mar- 
chica  and  HaUericma  appear  in  New  Zealand,  but  there 
are  besides  several  strictly  southern  representatives. 
24.  Oreadei,  Br.  &  5c.,  Mont 

Sporangium  small,  rounded,  borne  on  a  curved  peduncle^ 
peristome  single ;  calyptra  dimidiate. 

548.  The  best  known  example  of  this  tribe  to  British  botanists 
is  the  old  Weissia  mgrita,  now  referred  by  Bridel  to  Caioacch 
pium,  remarkable  for  its  small,  globose,  dark,  shining  spo- 
rangia, suddenly  bent  and  tapering  into  the  long  peduncla 
The  peristome  consists  of  sixteen  irregular  lanceolate  or  trun- 
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cate  teeth,  marked  with  a  central  line.  The  geaaoa  OreaSj 
which  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Great  Britain,  is  founded  on 
Weissia  Mcurtiana  (Hook.  Muse.  Ex.,  1 104).  The  sporan- 
gium is  deeply  sulcate,  and  red  with  greenish  fiirrows;  the 
peristome  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  consists  of  sixteen  transversely 
striate  teeth.  At  present  these  plants  appear  not  to  have 
occurred  out  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

26.  DiscLEUEi,  Bt.  &  Sc,  MonL 

Sporangium  sub-globose,  cemuous;  ring  large,  sub-per- 
sistent ;  OEdyptra  subulate,  dimidiate;  teeth  sixteen,  cloven  at 
the  base.     Annual,  almost  stemless. 

549.  This  tribe  consists  of  but  a  single  European  genus, 
combining  the  habit  of  Phascura,  with  the  sub-globose 
sporangium  of  Catosoopiuniy  and  the  teeth  of  Tr&nuUodon. 
"  During  the  autumn,''  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  the  clayey  declivities 
where  D.  n/udum  grows,  are  covered  with  the  green  velvety 
ihallus,  which  yrithers  or  becomes  discoloured  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  firuit,  and  very  frequently  fieJls  down  by  the  action 
of  the  winter  frosts,  along  with  the  sub-stratum,  which  thus 
presents  annually  a  new  sur£etce  fBtvourable  for  the  v^etation 
of  this  singular  moss,  which  much  resembles  a  Phascum  in 
the  mode  of  its  vegetation."  See  also  Bot  Zeit,  1843, 
p.  505,  t  2. 

26.  Splachnei,  Br.  &  Sc,  Mont, 

Sporangium  straight,  with  a  swelling  at  the  base,  often  of 
greater  diameter  than  itself ;  leaves  diaphanous,  large-celled. 
Plants  generally  springing  from  decayed  wood  or  dung  of 

550.  This  tribe  contains  many  of  the  most  singular  and 
beautiful  species  in  the  whole  order  of  mosses.  The  enormous 
size  which  the  swelling  at  the  base  of  the  sporangium  of  some 
attains  (Fig.  106,  d),  the  variety  of  colouring,  the  singularity 
and  elegance  of  the  forms,  and  in  some  cases  the  unusual 
dimensions,  make  the  species  objects  of  great  interest  The 
common  8.  am/pvMaceumy  when  growing  in  abundance  on  the 
shallow  peaty  banks  of  some  mountain  stream,  where  the 
cattle  often  resort  for  watering,  is  exceeded  in  beauty  by 
scarcely  any  Cryptogam.     In  Splacknum  vascalaaum  the 
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dark  purple  apophysis  arrives  at  a  large  size,  but  this  is  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  same  organ  in  Splachnum  hiteum 
(Fig.  106,  d)  and  rubrumy  which  are  the  pride  of  hyperborean 
Europe  and  America.    The  apophysis  does  not  always  arrive 
at  its  full  size  before  the  maturity  of  the  sporangium.     In  S. 
luteuTTi,  for  instance,  it  is  very  small  at  first,  and  acquires  its 
extraordinary  dimensions  only  at  a  late  period.     Species  are 
abundant  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  as  well  as  the  northern; 
but  the  same  species  rarely  occur  in  both  divisions  of  the 
world.     The  habits,  too,  are  dififerent     While  those  of  the 
north  grow  only  on  dung,  those  in  the  south  grow  on  the 
trunks  of  fallen  trees.  S.  a/ngustatwm  has,  however,  been  said 
to  occur  on  cow-dung,  on  the  sandy  sea-shore  at  Port  Philip. 
The  apophysis  in  the  southern  species  is  seldom  very  highly 
developed,  but  in  S.  QvmmAi,  a  Tasmanian  species,  it  is  very 
peculiar,  resembling  a  little  Turk's-cap  gourd.     Splachnvmi 
has  been  divided  into  several  genera,  on  more  or  less  justifiable 
grounds.     Of  these,  Tetraplodony  Tcuyloriay  and  Bisaodon 
occur  in  Great  Britain.    The  length  of  the  teeth  in  Tayloria 
splachTioideSy  and  the  curious  manner  in  which  they  are  curled 
inward  when  wet,  and  diffused  when  dry,  are  very  striking.   One 
of  the  most  remarkable  genera,  however,  is  (Edipodium, 
which  differs  from  the  rest,  not  only  in  its  confluent  apophysis, 
but  in  the  absence  of  a  peristome ;  the  columella,  however, 
being  dilated  at  the  apex.      It  grows,   moreover,    in  the 
crevices  of  alpine   rocks,  and  appears  to  differ  from  other 
Splachna  in  not  having  the  spores  radiating  from  the  colu- 
mella.    Qems  are  found  in  the  axiles  of  the  upper  leaves  of 
most  of  the  spedea 
27.  ScHiSTOSTEGEi,  Br.  &  Sc,  Mont 
Sporangia  sub-globose ;  peristome  none ;  calyptra  dimidiate, 
fugacious ;  spore-sac  adnate  with  the  walls ;  leaves  distichous, 
free  at  the  base,  or  confluent ;  protonema  perennial 

551.  This  tribe  consists  of  but  a  single  species,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  of  mossea  It  loves  the  shade  of  caverns, 
'which  are  sometimes  lighted  by  a  golden-green  gleam  from 
the  refraction  of  the  confervoid  shoota  These  are  perennial, 
and  produce  year  after  year  a  new  crop.    The  leaves  show 
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various  intermediate  stages  between  a  vertical  and  horizontal 
insertion,  and  are  sometimes  perfectly  free ;  while  at  others 
they  are  united,  and  have  in  consequence  a  Jimgermannioid 
aspect  The  name  was  originally  given  on  account  of  a 
supposed  tendency  in  the  lid  to  become  fissured  ;  but  it  is  as 
entire  as  in  other  mossea  The  lower  half  of  the  vaginula  is 
leafy,  as  in  most  Pleurocarpous  mosses.  The  spores  in  young 
sporangia  radiate  from  the  columella,  as  they  do  in  Splachncu 
It  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  is  far 
from  being  generally  diffused  anywhera 

IV,  Cladocarpi,  Mont 
Sporangia  seated  at  the  tips  of  very  short  lateral  branches. 

552.  Having  separated  the  Sphagnei  fix)m  the  Acrocarpous 
mosses,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  characters  and  intimate 
relation  with  the  Schistocarpiy  we  have,  after  the  few  excep- 
tional cases  afforded  by  such  genera  as  Cvndidotua,  a  group 
connecting  plainly  the  Acrocarpous  with  the  Pleurocarpous 
mosses.  They  are,  indeed,  few  in  nimiber  ;  but  as  they  cannot 
conveniently  be  associated  with  either,  it  is  well  to  place  them 
in  a  distinct  division. 

1.  MiELiCHOFERiEi,  Br.  &  Sc,  Mout. 
Vivacious,  biaxile,  cladocarpous;  sporangium  straight;  peri- 
stome simple  or  double,  with  or  without  an  apophysis. 

553.  These  mosses  are  closely  related  to  Bryei,  but  differ 
greatly  in  their  double  axis  of  growth.  The  vaginula  is  dis- 
tinctly foimed  as  in  the  Acrocarpous  mosses,  but  the  fertile 
branch  is  truly  lateral,  putting  forth  rootlets  at  its  base,  and 
closely  resembling  the  perichaetium  of  the  Pleurocarpi.  In 
one  or  two  instances,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  portion  which  bears  the  sporangium  is  the  main  axis,  with 
an  elongated  barren  branch  growing  beneath  it,  or  whether 
the  latter  is  in  reality  primary.  In  Mielichoferia  the  spo- 
rangium is  pyriform,  or  clavate  with  a  large  annulus,  and  sim- 
ple peristome  of  sixteen  teeth  confluent  below,  and  resembling 
that  of  ATvacalypta,  Pleurogonium  has  eight  psdrs  of  broad 
short  teeth.  Diploatichum  has  sixteen  teeth  united  at  the 
base,  as  in  MieUchoferia,  but  the  leaves  are  distichous.     The 
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species  are  but  few,  and  belong  partly  to  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, partly  to  South  America,  below  the  line.  Mielichoferia 
has  representatives  also  at  the  Cape,  in  Abyssinia,  and  in 
Kumaoa  Schizhymeniv/m,  Harv.,  a  Cape  genus,  has  a 
double  peristome,  the  inner  of  which  is  beautifully  cancellated, 
and  the  outer  very  deciduous. 

V.  Pleurocarpi,  J?rwJ!et 

Sporangia  lateral,  growing  from  purely  perichaetial  branches. 

564.  If  there  was  some  room  for  doubt  about  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fitdt-bearing  branches  in  the  Cladocarpi,  there 
is  none  here.  They  are  reduced  to  so  small  a  size  that  they 
bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  main  branches  from  which 
they  are  developed,  and  the  leaves  with  which  they  are  beset 
are  purely  perichaetiaL  In  one  or  two  cases,  as  in  FisaideTia 
and  Arioectangvumy  the  connection  with  Acrocarpous  mosses 
is  so  complete,  that  there  is  little  to  separate  them,  save  the 
mode  of  growth;  but  in  the  generality  of  cases  there  is  scarcely 
any  immediate  connection  with  the  earUer  tribes. 

Anosctangiei. — Sporangium  ovate  or  spherical,  gymnostomous. 

DrepanophyUei. — ^Leaves  equitant.    Peristome  single. 

Fabroniei, — Leaves  imbricated.    Teeth  16,  arranged  in  pairs. 

Fontincdei. — ^Aquatic.     Sporangium  subsessile.     Peristome 
double. 

Cryptotheciei, — Leaves  imbricated.    Calyptra  mitriform.    Pe- 
ristome double.    Habit  diffuse. 

Hookeriei. — Stems  flattened.    Leaves  imbricated.    Calyptra 
mitriform. 

Neckerei. — Stems  mostly  compressed  and  pinnate.    Peduncle 
usually  short  or  wanting.    Calyptra  dimidiate. 

Hypnei, — ^Leaves  mostly  imbricated.    Peduncle  long.    Peri- 
stome double.    Calyptra  dimidiate. 

Leucodontiei. — Leaves  imbricated.    Sporangia  erect.    Calyp- 
tra dimidiate. 

Rhizogoniei, — Sterile  stems  frondose  j  fertile  perichsetiaJ.  Ca- 
lyptra dimidiate. 

PhyUogonUi. — ^Leaves  distichous,  folded.    Peristome  single. 
Calyptra  dimidiate. 

Hypopterygiei. — Leaves  trifarious,  the  third  row  smaller  than 
the  others  (amphigaatra). 

Bacopliacei, — Leaves  dimorphous.    Calyptra  pilose  bdow. 
32 
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1.  Ancectangiei,  Br.  &  Sc,  Mont 

Sporangium  ovate  or  spherical,  with  a  smaJl  perastent 
annulus,  but  entirely  free  from  peristome  ;  vaginula  perfect ; 
calyptra  cucuUiform,  subulate ;  leaves  imbricate ;  areolae 
small. 

555.  Except  in  the  mode  of  origination  of  the  sporangia 
from  true  perichsetial  branches  rooting  at  the  base,  and  ulti- 
mately deciduous,  there  is  no  character  to  separate  this  tribe 
from  Oymnostomum,  The  species  differ,  however,  from  most 
other  Pleurocarpous  mosses,  in  the  perfect  formation  of  the 
vaginula.  There  is  but  a  single  genus  which  consists  of  a 
few  species  only.  Such  species  as  A.  irrbberbe  and  cUiatum 
now  appear  imder  Hedwigidvwm  and  Hedwigia,  The  species 
belong  to  Europe,  Mexico,  and  the  upper  part  of  South 
America.  There  is  no  trace  of  them  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. A,  coTopactv/m,  which  is  the  only  certain  British 
species,  has  somewhat  of  the  habit  of  Oymnostomum  curm- 
rostrum,  , 

2.  Drepanophyllei,  Mont. 
FlSSIDENTE^,  Br.  &  Sc. 

Stems  flat ;  leaves  distichous,  equitant ;  sporangium  pedun- 
culate; teeth  16,  bifid;  calyptra ' cucuUiform,  more  rarely 
conical 

556.  This  tribe  is  distinguished  from  almost  all  other 
mosses  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  leaves,  which  are,  in 
fact,  equitant  The  two  limbs  are  folded  together,  and  the 
nerve  is  expanded  into  a  lamina,  which,  however,  frequently 
vanishes  in  the  lower  leaves.  The  peristome  is  that  of 
Dicra/nv/rriy  from  which  Drepanophyllei  are  widely  separated 
by  habit  The  fruit  is  not  always  strictly  pleurocarpous.  As  in 
the  last  tribe  there  is  a  distinct  vaginula.  Few  species  are  more 
interesting  when  closely  examined,  and  the  larger  forms  are 
very  striking  object&  Many  occur  in  New  Zealand,  and 
they  are  often  the  same  with  European  species ;  others  are 
scattered  about  in  Java,  India,  Cayenne,  and  other  localities. 
The  species  of  Fiasidens  grow  mostly  on  shady  banks,  or  near 
watercoiurses.  Conomifrium,  which  is  the  same  genus  with 
Octodiceraa,  occurs  actually  in  watercourses,  and  has  a  float- 
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ing  habit  It  is  distinguished  by  the  teeth  not  having  a  cen- 
tral line,  and  being  generally  truncate  and  irregular.  The 
calyptra  is  conical,  with,  usually,  an  entire  base.  Most  of  the 
species  occur  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  one  is  found  in 
France,  and  is  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  European  mosses. 
The  greatest  ornament  of  the  tribe,  however,  is  Drepa/nophyl- 
lum,  which  appears  to  abound  in  Cayenne,  from  whence 
Leprieur  has  distributed  many  fine-fruited  specimens.  It  is 
found  also  in  Bourbon.  It  differs  greatly  from  the  others  in 
the  imperfection  of  the  peristome.  The  shoots  often  bear 
terminal  tufts  of  filiform  gemmse.  These  gems  and  the  female 
organs  are  sometimes  close  together.  The  plant  is,  however, 
dioedoua  In  Oonomitrium  the  male  and  female  organs  are 
sometimes  approximated. 

3.  Fabroniei,  Mont. 

Leaves  imbricated,  entire  or  ciliated,  nerveless  or  furnished 
with  an  excurrent  nerve ;  sporangium  lateral,  urceolate ;  peri- 
stome 0,  or  consisting  of  sixteen  teeth,  approximated  in  pairs. 

657.  The  species  of  which  this  small  tribe  is  composed,  are 
small  tufbed  plants  with  cylindrical  imbricated  stoma  There 
are  but  two  genera.  Of  these,  AulacopU/wra  has  a  large  sul- 
cate  calyptra  split  on  one  side,  and  covering  the  sporangium, 
which  has  no  peristome.  The  leaves  are  glaucous,  nerveless, 
wad  secund,  with  granular  areolce.  FaJbronia  has  a  cucuUiform 
calyptra;  a  peristome  consisting  of  sixteen  teeth,  approximated 
in  pairs,  so  as  to  look  like  eight ;  and  leaves,  for  the  most 
part,  ciliato-dentate,  with  an  excurrent  nerve,  and  loosely 
reticulated.  AvlctcopUum  glaucum  grows  with  Fabronia  in 
New  Zealand.  Other  species  of  Fabronia  occur  in  Quito, 
Brazil,  India^  Abyssinia,  Australia,  and  South  Africa;  and  one 
species  occurs  in  Italy  and  the  Cevennes.  The  reticulation  of 
the  leaves  in  AuUicopihim  is  very  diflferent  from  that  in  most 
FabronicBy  but  the  habit  is  the  same.  The  texture,  however, 
varies  in  the  latter  genua 

4.  FoNTiNALEi,  Br.  &  Sc,  Mont. 

Aquatic,  floating.  Sporangium  subsessile,  immersed  in  the 
perichsetial  leaves ;  peristome  double  ;  inner  peristome  cancel- 
lated. 

32  * 
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658.  The  pleurocarpous  Fontinalei  answer  to  Ripariei  in 
the  acrocarpous  series.  They  have  the  same  floating  habit^ 
but  they  are  evidently  connected  with  many  pleurocarpous 
mosses,  as  Gryphcea,  Spiridens,  &c.  The  peristome  of  the 
common  Fontinalis  is  a  most  elegant  microscopic  object,  from 
the  beautiful  cancellation  of  the  inner  teeth,  and  the  cross 
bars  or  trabeculae,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  outer  teeth,  whidi 
are  united  above  in  pairs,  and  are  slightly  twisted  when  dry. 
Dichdyraa  diflPers  from  Fontvnalia  in  its  dimidiate  calyptra^ 
and  its  frequently  exserted  sporangia.  These  are  mosses  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  No  species  appears  in  the  Antarctic 
Flora,  or  in  that  of  New  Zealand.  The  common  Fontinalis 
has  received  the  specific  name  of  antipyretica,  because  it  is 
used  in  Sweden  to  stuff  the  space  between  the  chimney  and 
the  walls  to  prevent  fire,  which  it  is  said  to  do  effectually  from 
its  not  being  inflammable.  Its  triquetrous  stems  are  very 
curious,  and  the  keeled  leaves,  clasping  at  the  base,  call  to 
mind  those  of  DrepomophyUeiy  though  they  are  quite  destitute 
of  nerves.  Sometimes  the  leaves  are  cloven  along  the  keel, 
when  they  resemble  the  oblongo-lanceolate  leaves  of  F. 
squamosa, 

5.   CRYPTOTHECIEI,^ifr.  &  Sc. 
PlLOTRICHEI,  MilU. 

Steins  cylindrical ;  leaves  imbricated  ;  calyptra  mitriform ; 
peristome  single  or  double. 

559.  This,  again,  is  a  small  tribe  consisting  of  a  few  genera 
only,  and  these  probably  ought  to  be  reduced  in  number,  as» 
in  many  natural  genera,  species  with  a  single  and  double 
peristome  cannot  be  properly  separated  from  each  other.  Thus 
Cryptotheca  differs  from  Cryphcea  only  in  the  single  peri- 
stoma EsenbecJcia  differs  principally  in  the  plicate,  serrated 
leaves.  Oryphcea  differs  from  Meteorium  in  the  small  conical 
calyptra  and  immersed  sporangia.  The  habit  of  Meteoriv/m^ 
moreover,  as  the  name  implies,  is  pensile ;  while  PHotrichum^ 
has  a  rigid  erect  habit.  Several  species  of  Meteorium  and 
CryphcBa  are  found  in  New  Zealand,  and  other  southern 
regions.  CryphcBa  heteromaUa  is  a  common  British  moss, 
exhibiting  very  well  the  characters  of  the  tribe.     This  some- 
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times  grows  in  water,  and  has  then,  as  indeed  it  has  at  all 
times  in  some  measure,  the  habit  of  FontinoMa,   A  few  species 
of  Ifeckera  are  referred  to  Pilotrichvmi,  but  true  Neckerce 
have  flattened  pinnate  stems,  and  a  cuculliform  calyptra. 
DaUoihiay  which  is  represented  in  Ireland  by  2).  splachTioidea, 
is  distinguished  by  its  ciliated  calyptra ;  its  cylindrical  steins 
seem  to  associate  it  with  Cryphcea  better  than  with  Hookeria. 
One  of  the  most  curious  genera  belonging  to  this  tribe  is  Dev^ 
dropogon,  Schimper,*  founded  upon  a  moss  which  hangs  down 
in  great  masses  from  trees  in  Mexico,  like  Meteorium  or 
Uanea.    It  is  an  admirable  substance  for  packing,  and  first 
became  known  to  Schimper  from  being  used  as  packing  for  a 
collection  of  succulent  plants.    The  fruit  is  nearly  that  of  Cry- 
phcea, but  the  perichaetial  branches  are  so  elongated  that  the 
moss  is  dadocarpous,  after  the  fashion  of  the  cladocarpous 
OrvnmdcB,    Spirideifis  connects  this  tribe  with  Hypnei.    The 
habit  is  that  of  Hypnum  triquetrum,  but  the  sessile  fruit  and 
conical  calyptra  are  those  of  Cryphcea.    S.  Rei/nwardtii  is 
found  in  Java,  Tahiti,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  some- 
times is  a  foot  or  more  in  length.    In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
species  of  the  order.     Miiller  has  proposed  a  distinct  tribe  for 
^  plant  related  to  Cryphcea,  under  the  name  of  Erpodiacece, 
on  accoimt  of  its  flat  bifariously  imbricated  stems,  gymno- 
stomous  sporangia^  and  loose  reticulation.     It  is  founded  on 
Ancedomgimn  Dommgefriae,  Bridel.f 
6.  HooKERiEi,  Br.  &  8c. 

Steins  mostly  flattened,  creeping,  irregularly  branched ; 
leaves  reticulated ;  areola  mostly  large ;  sporangium  horizon- 
tally cemuous,  thick,  succulent  on  a  succulent  elongated 
peduncle ;  calyptra  campanulate,  smooth ;  peristome  double. 
560.  The  mosses  belonging  to  this  tribe  are  remarkable  for 
their  succulent  texture.  The  mitriform  calyptra  at  once  sepa- 
rates them  from  Hypnei,  apart  from  their  peculiar  habit 
Hookeria  lucena  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  mosses,  and 
very  striking,  from  its  large  pale  shining  green  leaves.     It  is 

♦  Bot.  Zeit.,  1843,  p,  377,  tab.  1. 
t  Bot.  Zeit,  1843,  p.  773. 
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not,  however,  in  general  a  plant  of  flat  countries.  A  few 
species  only  are  European.  Authors,  indeed,  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  the  limits  of  the  genus.  Within  the  above 
definition,  by  which  H.  luceria  and  Icete-wrena  are  included, 
numerous  species  occur  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia^ 
including  Tasmania,  and  in  other  southern  regions.  The 
calyptra  is  always  mitriform,  but  occasionally  it  is  deeply 
ciliate  at  the  base.  A  few  species,  as  H.  robustay  are  among 
the  larger  mosses.  H.  nigella  is  remarkable  for  its  dark 
dingy  hua  Two  or  three  of  the  species  included  in  the 
Antarctic  flora  have  erect  sporangia,  but  are  separated  fix)m 
LeucodorUei  by  their  mitriform  calyptra.  Many  forms  occur 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  very  diflferent  dimates, 
but  till  the  genera  and  afllnities  are  more  settled  it  is  difl&cuh 
to  speak  of  individual  species.  In  any  arrangement  it  must 
be  remembered  that  habit  is  of  more  consequence  than  the 
peristome;  but  even  this  must  not  be  attended  to,  to  the 
exclusion  of  evident  affinities,  while  mere  analogues  are  plaoed 
in  close  connection.  The  association  of  the  white  mosses, 
called  by  authors  Leucobryacece,  with  Sphagnei  is  an  instance 
of  this  kind ;  but  though  the  leaves  agree  in  colour,  and  in 
some  points  of  structure,  the  fruit  is  totally  imlike,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  more  unnatural  than  their  juxtaposition. 

7.  Neckerei,  Mont.    Omalie^,  Br.  &  Sc. 

Stem  mostly  compressed  and  pinnate ;  peduncle  usually 
short  or  wanting ;  peristome  double  ;  calyptra  dimidiate. 

561.  The  pinnate  branching  is  the  most  striking  distinction 
of  these  plants  from  Hookeriei,  from  which  they  are  moreover 
separated  by  the  cuculliform  calyptra^  which  is  fi^uently 
pilose.  The  species  are  perennial,  and  many  of  them  are 
amongst  the  most  elegant  cryptogamic  productions.  The 
foliage  is  often  undulated,  and  the  sporangium  sunk  in  the 
perichaetial  leaves  or  shortly  pedunculate.  Omalia  contains 
such  Hypna  as  H.  trichomaneSy  with  flattened  pinnate  or 
subpinnate  stems,  and  has  unequal  cernuous  sporangia  with 
an  inner  peristome  destitute  of  intermediate  cilia  between 
the  divisions,  as  in  Leakea;  while  in  Neckera  the  sporangium 
is  straight  and  erect.     A  few  species  only  are   European. 
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Several  species  of  Omalia  occur  in  New  Zealand,  and  two  of 
Neckera,  of  which  one,  N,  pennata,  a  species  which  occurs 
sparingly  in  Great  Britain,  is  almost  cosmopolitan.  There 
is  no  species  in  the  Antarctic  Flora.  Trachyloma  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  dendroid  habit,  and  the  leaves  not  being 
oblique.  The  ramification  is  pinnate,  which  separates  it  from 
Cflvmadum,  in  addition  to  the  absence  of  lacunose  cilia. 
Nedcera  is  a  genus  of  hot  countries,  and  aboimds  in  India  and 
the  hotter  parts  of  South  America.  A  few  species  only  occur 
at  once  in  the  Old  and  New  Wofld. 

8.  Hypnbi,  Br.  &  Sc,  Mont. 

Stems  mostly  imbricated  and  cylindrical ;  sporangium  cer- 
nuous;  peduncle  elongated ;  peristome  double ;  calyptra  dimi- 
diate. 

562.  After  the  genus  Hypnum  has  been  cleared  of  the 
species  with  erect  peritheda,  and  of  a  few  others  diflfering 
strikingly  in  habit,  there  remains  a  vast  mass  of  species  dis- 
tributed widely  over  the  world,  of  which  nearly  one  hundred 
occur  in  England  alona  They  vary  immensely  in  size,  and 
are  divisible  into  several  sub-genera ;  but  a  little  experience 
at  once  separates  true  Hypnei  from  all  extraneous  mossea 
Trees,  rocks,  and  dry  or  shady  banks,  abound  with  them.  The 
stems  are  for  the  most  part  creeping,  but  are  branched  so  as 
to  make  thick  tufts.  Occasionally  the  branches  are  pinnate, 
but  even  then  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  Neckera  by 
their  cemuous  sporangia  The  species  are  monoecious  or 
dioecious,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  fruit  is  oft^n  extremely 
rare.  In  a  few  species  only  the  stems  are  flattened  and  the 
leaves  distichous ;  in  many,  however,  they  are  secund  without 
any  flattening  of  the  stem.  The  modifications  of  the  leaves, 
peduncle,  calyptra^  peristome,  &;a,  are  almost  infinite,  and 
must  be  studied  in  detail.  One  or  two  exotic  genera  also 
occur,  of  which  it  is  needless  to  state- the  peculiarities  in  this 
place. 

9.  Leucodontei, -Br.  cfe /Sa  Isotheciis,  3r.  (fe /Sc,  tnoftmfi. 
Stems  cylindrical ;  leaves  imbricated ;  areolae  small ;  spo- 
rangia erect ;  peristome  single  or  double  ;  calyptra  dimidiate. 

563.  The  cucuUiform  calyptra  distinguishes  these  plants 
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from  Oryytoihecei,  in  addition  to  their  different  habit  They 
are  distinguished  from  Hypnei  by  their  erect  sporan^a^  to 
which  the  exceptions  are  not  important  Leptodon  STaithii 
has  the  sporangium  slightly  cemuous,  but  that  is  a  spedes 
which  the  short  peduncle  evidently  separates  frx>m  ffypneL 
In  one  or  two  LeakecB  also  the  sporangium  is  suberect,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  laoihedum,  I  can  discover  no  dia- 
racters  by  which  Leucodontei  can  be  separated  from  Isothedi, 
and  therefore  both  are  included  here  in  one  tribe.  LeiLCodon, 
AThtitrichiay  Leptodon^  and  Anomodon  are  the  British 
genera  belonging  to  the  former  group,  while  Pterogonium^ 
Isothecium,  Ctimaciti/ni,  OyUndrotheciumy  and  Ledcea  belong 
to  the  latter.  Most  of  these  genera  depend  upon  modifications 
of  the  peristome,  and  in  some  cases  on  slight  differences  of 
habit  Lesheay  for  instance,  differs  from  Hypnv/m  not  only 
in  the  erect  sporangia,  but  in  the  absence  of  intermediate  cilia 
in  the  inner  peristome.  Gli/madum  deserves  especial  notice 
on  account  of  the  tree-like  habit  of  the  species,  accompa- 
nied by  a  peculiarity  in  the  inner  cilia,  which  are  distinctly 
lacunose.  Several  species  of  this  tribe,  especially  of  the  genus 
Isothedum,  occur  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  some  are 
found  also  in  the  tropics.  Leptodon  Smithii  is  widely  distri- 
buted. Pterogonium  hirteUum  has  the  leaves  sprinkled  with 
short  hairs,  a  rare  character  amongst  mosses. 

10.  Rhizogoniei,  MoTVt. 

Leaves  distichous,  perichsetial  shoots  springing  from  tiie 
base ;  calyptra  dimidiate ;  peristome  single  or  double. 

564  This  little  tribe  consists  of  two  genera,  Rhizogonium 
and  HyTnenodon,  which  differ  greatly  from  Hyprvwm  in  habit 
The  stems  are  for  the  most  part  erect,  clothed  with  distichous 
often  margined  leaves,  and  bearing  the  perichaetial  branches 
only  at  the  very  base,  as  if  the  moisture  at  the  base  of  the 
tufts  were  necessary  for  their  development  The  tribe  ip 
therefore  analogous  to  Oeocolycece  among  the  JuTigerma/anwB. 
irymenodon  differs  in  having  only  a  single  peristome  and  a 
straight  sporangium.  Six  species  oi  Rhizogonium  are  recorded 
in  the  Flora  of  New  Zealand,  and  one  of  Hymenodon.  Other 
species  occur  in  Brazil  and  Java     Rhizogoniv/m  %pvmforme 
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has  a  wide  range  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  but  does 
not  extend  north  of  Florida.  In  B»  rnm^ioides,  the  sporangia 
are  not  positively  basal.  This  species  also  extends  to  New 
Grenada  from  Cape  Horn,  from  whence  it  has  a  lateral  dis- 
tributioa  Muller  asserts  that  the  peristome  of  Hymenodon 
is  internal,  or  in  other  words  that  it  arises  from  the  spore-sac, 
and  not  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  sporangium ;  but  this  is 
not  confirmed  in  the  Flora  of  New  Zealand.*  Miiller  has  pro- 
posed in  the  same  place  a  new  genus,  Bhizopelma,  founded  on 
Leskea  Novob  HoUancUce,  but  he  had  seen  only  barren  spe- 
cimen&  Montague's  distinction  of  barren  and  sterile  shoots, 
and  of  the  frondose  nature  of  the  former,  is  not  borne  out  by 
examination,  though  there  is  some  analogy  between  these 
plants  and  Drepa/nophyllei, 

11.  Phyllogoniei,  Mont 

Leaves  distichous,  equitant,  lineari-areolate ;  sporangium 
suberect,  equal ;  calyptra  submitriform ;  peristome  simple. 

565.  We  have  here  distinct  analogues  of  DeprcmophyUd,  of 
an  equally  elegant  form,  and  glittering  like  gold  when  dry.  The 
shoots  are  flat,  the  leaves  rhomboidal  and  distichous ;  some- 
times nerveless,  sometimes  nerved  but  equitant  The  peduncle 
is  about  as  long  as  the  fruit ;  the  columella  large ;  and  the 
peristome  single,  consisting  of  sixteen  broad  almost  mem- 
branous teeth.  The  calyptra  completely  covers  the  sporan- 
gium, and  is  multifid  at  the  base,  and  slightly  pilose.  They 
are  mosses  of  warm  countries,  and  natives  for  the  most  part 
of  the  tropics. 

12.  Hypopterygei,  Mont. 

Leaves  trifarious,  the  third  row  smaller  than  the  others,  and 
resembling  amphigastra.  Fruit  mostly  lateral  beneath  the 
proper  leaves,  sometimes  axillary.     Calyptra  conical 

566.  In  this  most  curious  tribe  we  have  a  third  row  of  leaves, 
smaller,  and  of  a  different  form  from  the  other  (Fig.  99, 109); 
resembling  the  amphigastra,  which  we  have  seen  so  commonly 
in  Jungerma/anicB.  Hypopterygium  and  CycUhophorv/m  are 
the  oldest  genera  of  the  tribe ;  but  to  these  two  genera,  Lopir 

•  Bot.  Zeit.  1847,  p.  602. 
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diwn  and  Catharomnion  Iiave  been  added  by  Hooker  and 
Wilson,  in  the  Flora  of  New  Zealand.  Hypopterygium  has 
the  peristome  of  Hypnum;  Lopidium,  of  Leakea;  while 
Catharonmian  has  a  simple  internal  row  of  teeth-  The 
species  are  natives  either  of  the  Southern  Islands  and  Chiloe, 
or  of  warm  countriea  Cyathophorum  pennatum  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  moases,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  short 
curved  peduncles  inserted  in  a  tumid  vaginula.  The  finiit 
(Fig.  109)  is  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  lateral  leaves,  whk^ 
are  large  and  of  a  dark  green. 

13.  Raoopilacei,  Hook  &  WVi%(m. 

Stems  creeping,  subpinnate;  leaves  mostly  dimorjdious; 
intermediate  leaves  smaller,  seated  on  the  upper  side,  minutely 
areolate ;  calyptra  mitriform,  pilose  at  the  basa 

567.  Allied  to  the  last,  but  the  amphigastra  are  differently 
placed,  and  the  calyptra  is  remarkable  for  its  hairy  base  and 
margin.  The  habit,  moreover,  is  very  diflferent,  approadiing 
that  of  Hypnum^  which  the  species  resemble  in  the  curved 
imequal  sporangia.  like  the  last  two  tribes,  they  belong 
either  to  the  Southern  Islands  or  to  hot  climates,  as  the 
Philippine  Islanda 

568.  Mosses  are  no  less  variable  than  other  Cryptogams,  and 
are  therefore  frequently  very  difficult  to  distinguish.  Not 
only  will  the  same  species  exhibit  great  diversity  in  the  size, 
mode  of  branching,  form  and  nervation  of  the  leaves,  but 
the  characters  of  even  the  peristome  itself  are  not  con- 
stant, as  I  have  already  pointed  out ;  nor  is  it  always  easy  to 
assert  whether  the  calyptra  is  mitriform  or  dimidiate,  as  this 
may  depend  upon  the  form  assumed  by  the  sporangium  after  the 
peduncle  has  raised  the  calyptra  up.  If,  indeed,  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  in  what  very  different  climates  and  situations 
these  Cryptogams  occasionally  grow,  we  shall  be  prepared  for 
quite  as  much  change  as  actually  appears,  and  shall  be  very 
cautious  in  the  absence  of  marked  characters  of  separating 
speciea  The  greatest  cause,  however,  of  perplexity  in  the 
study  of  mosses  arises  from  the  loose  manner  in  which  par- 
ticular species  are  assigned  to  genera,  and  the  vague  notions 
which  exist  as  to  affinity.  In  the  present  state  of  oiur  knowledge 
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of  mosses,  it  seems  impossible  to  make  any  arrangement  wliich 
shall  be  qiiit^  satisfactory.  That  which  I  have  adopted  is 
certainly  open  to  many  objections,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  every  existing  classification. 


ALLIANCE  V. 

FiucALES,  Berk 
FUiicALfis  and  Ltcopodales,  LindL 

Spores  producing  a  prothallus,by  germination  or  by  cell- 
division  homologous  with  germination.  Archegonia  formed 
in  the  prothallus,  producing,  after  impregnation^  a  distinct 
sporiferous  plant. 

569.  The  two  groups  of  Crjrptogams  associated  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  under  the  names  FUicales  and  Lycopodalea,  are  so 
closely  united  by  means  of  OphioglossacecSy  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  comprising  all  under  one  head,  characterised  by 
the  formation  of  a  distinct  prothallus.  Even  if  the  general 
denomination  of  FiliccUea  should  not  be  approved,  as  applied 
to  all  the  natural  orders  included  under  it,  their  intimate  rela- 
tion is  not  invalidated  by  the  adoption  of  a  name  which  might 
seem  to  indicate  a  closer  resemblance  between  the  tribes  asso- 
ciated under  the  Lycopodal  group,  and  that  of  Ferns,  than 
actually  exista  Ophioglossacece,  however,  scarcely  bear  a 
closer  resemblance  to  Ferns  than  Salvirda ;  and  while  their 
aestivation  is  straight,  certain  LycopoddUs,  as  Pihdariay  pos- 
sess a  circinate  aestivatioa 

I.   FlUCES,  Jli88. 

Fronds  circinate  when  young,  simple  or  variously  divided, 
the  fertile  often  of  a  different  form  from  the  sterile,  bearing 
on  their  under  side  little  heaps  (sori)  of  subglobose  sporangia, 
mostly  furnished  with  a  distinct  and  often  elastic  ring,  naked 
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or  invested  by  a  distinct  cover  (indusium),  springing  mostly 
from  a  vein,  but  sometimes  extending  to  the  neighbouring 
parenchym  ;  rhizoma  creeping  or  after  a  time  erect  and  sub- 
globose,  or  cylindrical  and  arboreous,  sometimes  climbing. 

570.  No  plants  are  more  easily  recognised  than  Ferns,  not- 
withstanding the  multitudinous  forms  imder  which  their  fronds 
appear,  and  their  diversity  of  growth.  The  cirdnate  aestiva- 
tion and  hypophyllous  fruit,  added  to  the  peculiar  habit  and 
venation,  at  once  establish  their  nature.  Sta/wgeria  (Fig.  1) 
has,  indeed,  the  same  venation  and  aestivation,  but  the  strobili- 


Fig.  110. 

«.  Hymenophyllum  LydUi,    natural    size.     From  a   New   Zeiiland 
specimeD. 

6.  Two  pinnee  of  Oleichenia  microphyUa,  the  tip  of  one  of  which  is 
expanded  by  a  hot  moist  atmosphere. 

.  cYpung. leaves  from  bulbs  of  Marattia  (data,  to  show  the  large  foli- 
aceous  processes  of  the  base  of  the  stipe.    Magnified. 

d.  Horizontal  section  of  cysts  of  Oiearia  hirta,  magnified. 

«.  Ends  of  ditto.    The  three  last  from  Kew. 

/.  Cysts  from  a  tree-fern  from  Guatemala,  magnified. 
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form  fruit  is  at  once  decisive  ;  and  though  the  filmy,  loosely 
cellular  leaves  of  Hy7nenophyllv/m  (Fig.  1]0,  a)  resemble 
Symphyogyne,  there  is  no  resemblance  in  the  fruit  These,  in 
fact,  are  mere  cases  of  analogy,  and  deceptive  only  on  super- 
ficial examination.  In  a  few  cases  only,  as  in  Acrostichuniy 
the  fruit  is  produced  on  the  upper  side ;  but  the  structure  in 
these  cases,  and  the  whole  character,  are  so  decidedly  the  same, 
that  there  is  no  difficulty.  Indeed,  in  one  or  two  very  rare 
instances,  fruit  is  produced  on  the  upper  side  in  genera  where 
it  is  usually  hypophylloua  Dr.  Hooker  has  shown  me,  for 
example,  a  specimen  of  Asplenium  Trickomanea,  from 
Genoa,  in  which  there  is  a  sorus  on  the  upper  surface ;  and  in 
a  late  number  of  the  Kew  Garden  Miscellany  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  has  figured  a  Fern  from  Ceylon,  with  the  fruit  on  the 
upper  side.*  In  one  or  two  genera,  again,  the  sporangia  are 
wholly  destitute  of  a  ring,  whether  more  or  less  complete ;  but 
in  these  cases  the  other  characters  are  such  as  to  remove  all 
doubt  about  affinity.  The  sori,  moreover,  are  in  normal  cases 
confined  to  the  veins  or  veinlets,  whether  at  some  point  in 
their  course  or  at  the  tip ;  but  in  a  few  genera  the  sori  of  neigh- 
bouring veins  unite,  and  extend  from  the  vascular  bundles  to 
the  neighbouring  parenchym,  or  the  sporangia  are  scattered 
indefinitely. 

571.  The  spores  of  Ferns,  which  are  produced  like  those  of 
MuaccdeSy  by  cell  division  within  the  sporangia,  and  are  there- 
fore unattached,  are  variously  shaped,  according  as  the  separa- 
tion in  the  mother-cell  takes  place  at  an  earlier  or  later  period, 
and  variously  sculptured.  They  consist  of  two  coats  contain- 
ing a  grumous  mass.     On  germination,  the  outer  coat  bursts, 

•  This  is  figured  under  the  name  of  Polypodium  anonudum,  of  whict 
genus  it  has  the  characters.  But  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  is  almost  convinced 
that  the  plant  is  a  mere  monster  of  Pdy$tichum  vestUuin,  The  tissue 
is  certainly  much  closer  than  in  that  species,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
the  comparison  of  sections  of  the  leaves  of  two  specimens  only.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  sori  are  really  produced  on  the  upper  side,  and 
that  the  frond  is  not  reversed  like  the  leaves  of  Alstrcemeria  or  the 
lacinise  of  Schizcea,  as  the  structure  of  the  soriferous  side  is  essentially 
that  of  the  upper  and  not  of  the  under  side. 
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and  the  inner  is  elongated  and  protruded  (Fig.  14,  a),  and  at 
length  by  cell-division  expands  into  a  thin  marchantioid  frond 
or  prothallua  On  the  under  side  of  this  two  kinds  of  bodies 
are  formed,  one  of  which  produces  spiral  ciliated  spermatozoids 
(Fig.  Ill);  the  other  are  arch^onia sunk  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
resembling  those  of  Muscales.  These  were  first  described  by 
Nageli,  and  have  since  been  frequently  recognised.  Leszczyo- 
Suminski  witnessed  the  entry  of  the  spermatozoids  into  the 


Fig.  111. 

Spermatozoids  of  Pteris  aquilina, 
after  Thuret. 


Fig.  112. 

AcHniopteris  radiata, 

a.  Part  of  ring^  magnified. 

b.  Spore,  magnified. 


archegonia,  and,  impressed  with  the  Schleidenian  theory  of 
impregnation  in  Phaenogams,  believed  that  the  broader  end 
was  changed  into  a  young  plant,  of  which  the  radicle  was 
directed  towards  the  base  of  the  archegonium,  a  direction 
exactly  contrary  to  that  which  prevails  in  Ph£enogam&  It  is 
now,  however,  ascertained  that  the  cell  at  the  base  of  the 
archegonium,  after  impregnation,  gives  rise  to  the  new  plant 
This  is  gradually  developed,  and  is  of  different  duration  in 
different  species.  Wherever  it  is  perennial,  however,  it  bears, 
year  after  year,  a  new  crop  of  sporangia  without  any  further 
impregnation.  The  impregnation  takes  place  only  in  the 
archegonia  of  the  prothallus.  No  successive  crops  of  arche- 
gonia are  formed,  as  in  mosses. 

572.  It  was  stated  imder  mosses,  that  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  parts  of  the  peristome  are  modified 
leaves.  There  does  not  seem  the  same  objection  in  Ferns  to 
the  sporangia  being  altered  fronds,  provided  the  ring  be  not 
supposed  to  represent  the  mid-rib,  which  is  plausible  enough 
where  it  forms  a  great  circle,  but  not  where  it  is  apical  or  very 
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oblique.  The  strongest  arguments  in  fiftYour  of  the  notion  axe 
derived  from  the  production  of  bulbs  or  young  plants  upon  the 
fronds,  especially  as  sometimes  happens  in  place  of  son.  It  is 
true  that  the  sporangium  at  first  consists  of  a  single  cell,  but 
so  does  the  leaf  of  a  Phaenogam,  and  the  spores  are  formed  by 
cell-division,  exactly  like  the  pollen  in  an  anther,  which  is 
confessedly  a  metamorphosed  leaf.  I  do  not,  therefore,  see 
the  same  objection  to  the  apphcation  of  the  doctrine  of  me- 
tamorphosis in  this  case  as  in  Mosses,  and  more  especially 


Fig.  113. 

a.  AcHntopteris  rouiiata.    From  a  specimen  gathered  at  Boeder,  bj 
Lieut  R  S.  Berkeley.    Natural  size. 

6.  Section  of  leaf  showing  indusium  and  insertion  of  sporangia. 

c.  Sporangium. 

d.  Part  of  ring. 

6.  Spores.    The  four  last  more  or  less  magnified. 
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when  it  is  considered  that  the  archegonium  here  produces 
something  like  an  embrya 

673.  In  no  branch  of  Cryptogams,  not  even  in  mosses,  are 
the  principles  on  -which  the  systematic  arrangement  is  formed 
more  vague  and  micertain  than  in  Fema  One  founds  his  divi- 
sions on  the  indusium  (Fig.  113, 6),  another  on  the  ring  (Fig. 
lis,  d)y  another  on  the  venation,  and  another  on  the  nature  of 
the  rhizoma.  Though  all  these  points  are  valuable,  none  is  of 
such  predominant  importance  as  to  exclude  the  others.  If  the 
obliquity  of  the  ring  were  strictly  attended  to,  the  closest  allies 
would  be  separated.     The  near  aflSnity  of  Polypodium  and 


Fig.  114. 

a.  Sporangium  of  Aneimia 
aurita^  Sw.  From  Hook.  Cent., 
tab.  3. 

6.  Ditto  of  Osmunda  regalU. 


Fig.  115. 

a.  Sporangium  of  GUichenia 
Cunninghamit,  Hew. 

b.  Ditto   of    Hymenoph^um 
pulcherrimum.  Col. 

Both  received  from  Dr.  Hooker. 


Polystichum  speaks  strongly  against  too  strict  attention  to  the 
indusium.  One  of  the  strongest  instances  of  its  uncertainty  is 
afiForded  by  Polypodium  rugvZosum  and  Hypolepis  tenui- 
foliay  species  which  have  an  extremely  wide  distribution,  and 
which  are,  probably,  one  and  the  same  Fern.  But  allowing 
the  two  to  be  distinct,  there  is  great  variation  in  the  former, 
as  regards  the  position  of  the  sorL  In  some  specimens  they 
recede  from  the  margin,  in  some  they  are  dose  up  to  it,  as  if 
prepared  for  an  indusium.  And  then  touching  JET.  tenuifoUa^ 
I  have  specimens  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Hooker,  from  six 
difiFerent  localities,  in  one  of  which  the  involucre  is  incomplete; 
in  another  herbaceous  ;  in  another  cartilaginous  ;  in  a  fourth 
herbaceous,  with  a  membranous  edge ;  in  a  fifth  membranous ; 
and  in  a  sixth  indifiFerentiy  membranous  and  herbaceous.  It 
is  highly  injudicious,  therefore,  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
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the  indusium.*  Nor,  again,  is  the  position  of  the  son  always 
decisiva  We  have  seen  how  it  varies  in  Polypodium  rugvr- 
loavjn.  In  like  manner,  as  the  frond  gets  broader,  the  indusia, 
in  other  Ferns,  retire  from  the  margin,  and  thus  Darea,  as 
exemplified  by  Darea  prolijica  in  Norfolk  Island,  becomes 
AsplenvuTrkf  The  venation,  though  evidently  of  great 
importance,  from  its  close  connection  with  the  ftrdt,  is  too 
subject  to  variation  to  afford  incontestible  general  characters, 
however  valuable  it  may  be  in  J)articular  instances.  The  same 
venation  occurs  in  groups  of  very  diflferent  affinities,  as  in 
LeptogramTna  and  Aspleniwm,,  Goniopteris  and  Steno- 
gramma,  Nephrodium  and  MenisduTn,  to  take  examples  in- 
dicated by  Dr.  Hooker.  It  will  not,  therefore,  do  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  larger  groups  of  genera.  Dr.  Hooker  has  figured, 
in  his  paper  on  the  Vegetation  of  the  Carboniferous  Period  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  present  day,J  two  pinnules  of 
Diplaziv/m  Malaba/ricuin,  in  which  the  venation  is  totally 
different  In  the  one  the  veinlets  meet ;  in  the  other  they 
are  perfectly  distinct  Without  fruit,  they  might  be  referred  to 
Callipteria  and  Digrammaria.  He  has  also  shown,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  in  Gyclopdtis  Presliana  and  G,  semicordata 
the  only  sure  distinction  consists  in  the  fact  that,  while  in  both 
the  unbranched  veins  which  spring  from  the  costa  have  a 
sorus  at  their  tip,  the  right-hand  veinlet  of  the  branched  veins, 
v^hich  alternate  with  the  unbranched,  in  the  one  case  bears  a 
sorus  at  its  tip- -in  the  other,  in  its  centre. 

574  As  regards  the  different  forms  of  Khizoma,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  any  particular  type  of  formation  attends  the 
rejection  or  retention  of  the  stipea§    This  does  not  seem  to  me 

*  If  Poll/podium  anomalum  be  really  a  state  of  PolysticJium  vestitum, 
as  intimated  above,  it  would  be  most  important  to  ascertain  the  early 
condition  of  the  sori. 

t  This  is  well  illustrated  by  A.  btUbiferum,  as  cultivated  at  Kew,  where 
different  parts  of  the  same  frond  exhibit  extreme  differences  of  de- 
velopment. 

X  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  2,  part  2, 
p.  387. 

§  Those  Ferns  in  which  the  stipites  are  articulated  with  the  rhizoma. 
as  Angiopterin  eveciaf  are  called  by  Mr.  J.  Smith  Eremobrya;  those  in 
33 
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of  the  same  importance  as  in  Endogens  and  Exogens.  To 
take  the  cases  of  deciduous-leaved  tree  ferns  and  MarcMuicecs, 
nothing  can  be  more  different  in  the  whole  group  than  the 
disposition  of  their  tissues.  That  the  rhizoma  will  in  some 
cases  afford  good  characters,  as  also  the  disposition  of  the  vas- 
cular bundles  in  the  stipes,  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt 

576.  The  Rhizoma,  as  just  said,  varies  greatly  in  character. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  Marattia,  the  vascular  bundles  are 
regularly  distributed  through  the  whole  mass ;  in  others  they 
are  disposed  in  a  single  circle,  as  in  Nephrodiwrn  FUix  Mas, 
or  with  neighboming  smaller  bimdles,  as  in  Phymatodes 
leiorhiza;  in  others  they  are  reduced,  as  in  Trichomanea 
reniforme,  to  one  central  bundle ;  while  in  others  they  are 
disposed  on  either  side  of  hard  plates,  as  in  Pteria  aquilvna; 
or  a  few  larger  than  the  rest,  as  in  many  tree  ferns,  are 
closely  surrounded  with  dense  tissue,  and  disposed  symmetri- 
cally round  the  axis,  sometimes  forming  a  closed  cylinder,  as 
in  Dicksonia  antarctica,*  In  some  cases  they  seem  to  be  quite 
insolated,  giving  off  no  bundles  to  the  fronds,  this  office  being 
performed  by  smaller  fascicles,  as  in  the  tree  ferns  figured  by 
Mohl  in  Martius's  work  on  the  Cryptogams  of  Brazil ;  while 
in  others  they  as  evidently  supply  the  stipites. 

676.  The  general  disposition  of  the  tissues  in  the  more 
highly  organized  ferns  may  be  given  as  follows : — ^Round  the 
scars  of  the  stipites  cavities  exist  filled  with  stellate  brown 
tissua  The  cortical  stratum  consists  first  of  cuticle,  then  of 
parenchjmi,  and  then  of  hard  brown  parenchym,"f-  with  thick 
punctated  walls.  The  inclosed  cylinder  is  filled  with  softer  cel- 
lular tissue,  containing  many  cysts  gorged  with  resinous  matter, 
and  various  bundles  of  vascular  tissue,  attended  by  pale  pleu- 
renchym.  The  larger  bundles,  which  are  flattened  and  variously 
curved,  are  surrounded  by  dense  tissue  like  the  inner  layer  of 

which  the  stipe  is  not  articulated,  as  Nephrodium  FUix  Mas,  Desmobiya, 
Contiguous  genera,  as  Nephrolepis  and  Nephrodium^  StetiochliBna,  and 
Polyhotrya^  sometimes  belong  to  the  two  divisions. 

*  I  have  a  portion  of  a  tree  fern  from  Silhet,  given  me  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
in  which  the  cylinder  is  nearly  perfect.    See  also  Lind.  Veg.  King. 

t  This  tissue  is  sometimes  parenchym,  sometimes  prosenchym. 
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the  bark,  and  arranged  in  a  circle  symmetsically  round  the  axis 
with  short  interspaces,  through  which  the  other  smaller  bundles 
dispersed  in  the  central  mass  give  off  branches  into  the  stipites, 
while  others  exist  in  the  space  between  the  bark  and  larger 
masses.  These  latter  form  a  more  or  less  perfect  cyl'mder 
round  the  axis,  and  are  altogether  distinct  from  anything  in 
Endogenous  stems ;  besides  which,  there  is  not  that  crossing 
of  the  fescicles  characteristic  of  Endogena  The  vessels 
themselves,  which  are  always  scalariform,  though  varying 
greatly  in  size,  are  accompanied  by  cellular  tissue,  and  sur- 
rounded by  elongated  pale  wood  cells  (pleurenchym),  beyond 
which  is  parenchym  mixed  with  resinous  cysts.  The  hard 
coat  which  incloses  the  vessels  with  the  pleurenchjrm  and 
parenchym,  belongs  to  the  general  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  and 
not  to  the  wood  which  is  represented  by  the  minute  quantity 
of  pleurenchym.  The  structure  of  other  ferns  is  more  or  less 
in  accordance  with  this;  but  the  disposition  of  the  bundles  and 
of  the  hard  attendant  tissue  is  infinitely  varied.  In  Pteris 
aquiH/nay  for  instance,  the  hard  tissue  which  in  the  tree 
ferns  incloses  the  principal  vascular  bundles,  is  disposed  in 
two  curves,  on  either  side  of  which  the  vascular  bundles  are 
arranged,  each  inclosed  by  a  thin  coating  of  denser  tissue  than 
the  general  mass.  Sometimes  these  two  arcs  meet  at  one 
extremity,  sometiAes  at  both,  especially  where  a  stipe  is  given 
off  Besides  the  two  main  masses  of  dense  tissue,  there  are 
many  scattered  fibres.  In  other  cases  this  peculiar  dense  tissue 
is  altogether  scattered  about  in  little  fibres,  like  those  oiPteina 
aquHmiay  just  mentioned ;  in  some,  as  in  Olearia  hirtay  it  is 
either  converted  into  or  replaced  by  curious  cysts  (Fig.  1 10,  e,/), 
which  display  a  fibrous  structure.  In  many  cases,  as  in  Phy- 
Tvuitodes  leiorhizay  where  the  bundles  are  arranged  in  one 
principal  circle,  with  a  few  outUers,  it  appears  to  be  entirely 
wanting.  In  this  and  many  other  ferns  there  appears  to  be 
scarcely  any  distinct  cortical  layer,  the  transition  to  the 
general  mass  of  cellular  tissue  being  almost  imperceptibla 

577.  Not  only  is  there  great  difficulty  in  arranging  ferns 
satisfactorily,  but  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  determine  the 
limits  of  species.     If  large   series  are  examined,  it  is  asto- 
33  ♦ 
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nishing  how  many  species  are  referrible,  without  doubt,  to  one 
common  type.  Thus,  Schizcea  JlabeUum  sjid  S,  didiotoifna^ 
with  many  varied  intermedials,  notwithstanding  their  im- 
mense difference  of  form,  beyond  all  doubt,  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  species.  But  there  are  other  cases  in  which, 
though  the  identity  is  not  so  evident,  the  limits  are  absolutely 
incapable  of  definition.  AspleniAim  monanthemum*  tricho- 
ma/rvea,  cblongatum,  and  viride,  all  run  into  each  other,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  numerous  other  groups  of  spedes. 
The  only  difference  between  A,  ohtusdtum  and  A,  marinum, 
a  plant  of  extremely  wide  distribution,  is  the  confluence  of  the 
upper  pinnae  into  one  broad  terminal  pinna  ;  in  other  respects 
they  are  absolutely  the  same.  Take,  again,  such  species  as 
Aaplenium  buIMferurri  and  Icucumy  supposed  once  to  con- 
stitute two  distinct  species,  till  intermediate  forms  appeared  in 
Tasmania,  and  compare  a  good  series  of  both  with  A,  fldccidum 
and  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  of  certain  individuals  to  which 
species  they  belong.  Such  examples  might  with  ease  be  mul- 
tiplied. That  circumstances  will  alter  the  appearance  of  species 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  Lomaria  Patersonii,  which  is  cul- 
tivated at  Kew,  produced  for  years  simple  fronds,  but  at  length 
became  divided;  and  I  have  seen  in  the  same  garden  the 
minute  pinnules  of  a  Oleichenia  expanded  to  three  times  their 
normal  length  and  breadth,  and  the  margin'at  the  same  time 
unfolded,  when  placed  in  a  hot  damp  atmosphere  (Fig.  110,  6). 
578.f  "  There  are  few  or  no  natural  orders  of  plants  so  emi- 
nently sensitive  to  changes  in  the  amount  of  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere  as  the  Ferus  ;  and  we  consequently  find  them  to 
be,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  natural  hygrometers,  and  their 
luxuriance  a  certain  proof  of  the  dampness  of  a  climate. 
Moisture,  both  of  the  soil  and  air,  appears,  indeed,  absolutely 
to  regulate  thei»  development,  both  in  luxuriance  and  abun- 

*  This  species  has  sometimes  three  or  more  sori. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  for  this  valuable  account  of  the 
distribution  of  ferns,  which  would  have  been  much  extended  did  the 
limits  of  this  volume  permit.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  only 
instance  in  which  I  am  obliged  to  his  vast  fund  of  knowledge  and 
experience. 
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dance ;  and  this  development  attains  its  madmum  where  to 
these  conditions  is  added  a  wooded,  hilly  or  moimtainous, 
and  rocky  country.  That  this  is  the  case  in  limited  areas  is 
familiar  to  the  local  observer,  and  is  nowhere  more  remarkably 
evidenced  than  in  Britain,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  Fern  floras  of  the  drier  eastern  and  damp  western  shores 
of  our  kingdom,  of  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  or  of  the 
estaaries  of  the  Thames  and  Severn,  of  Dublin  and  Killamey  ; 
and  that  it  equally  obtains  over  large  areas  is  obvious  fi-om 
many  facts  in  their  distribution.  Thus,  it  is  in  the  moist  warm 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that 
the  order  reaches  its  maximum ;  and  whilst  the  north  temperate 
hemisphere  produces  scarcely  one  hundred  species  and  no 
approach  to  a  tree  fern,  in  corresponding  latitudes  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  a  luxuriant  fern  vegetation  prevails,  as 
in  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  West  Chili,  and  Juan  Fernandez ; 
and  whereas  arborescent  ferns  attain  their  boreal  limits  in  N. 
lat.  37*^  (and  this  only  in  the  humid  valleys  of  the  Himalaya), 
various  species  are  found  in  perfection  in  S.  lat.  40**  to  50°. 

579.  "  Shade,  although  a  very  necessary  condition  for  most 
ferns,  is  yet  of  secondary  importance ;  for  in  a  damp  soil  and 
moist  climate  ferns  often  carpet  the  soil  even  when  exposed 
to  the  full  light  of  the  sun  ;  and  a  few  species  of  Adicmtum, 
PteriSf  Oyrrmogramma,  and  CheUanthes,  inhabit  the  dry 
rocks  of  South  Africa,  India,  and  Australia. 

580.  "  The  Arctic  limit  of  ferns  is  found  in  America^  at 
Minto  Inlet,  lat  70**  N.  and  long.  120°  W.,  whence  Gysto- 
pteria  fragilis  was  brought  by  the  officers  of  Captain  McLure's 
expedition  on  the  Greenland  coast ;  and  at  Disco,  where  also 
Polydichum  Lonchitea  was  found  by  Dr.  LyalL  On  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland  Aspidium  fragrcms  was  the  most 
northern  fern  found  by  Captain  (now  Major-General)  Sabina 
In  Arctic  Europe,  no  ferns  have  been  found  in  Spitzbergen 
or  Nova  Zembla;  only  fourteen  in  Iceland;  and  on  the 
mainland  (Lapland),  about  fifteen  speciea  ProceediDg  east- 
wards, the  increasing  drought  and  inflection  of  the  isothermals 
in  Northern  Prussia^  and  still  more  in  Northern  and  Central 
Asia,  remove  the  limits  of  ferns  almost  as  &r  south  as  the  Altai 
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581.  "  Owing  to  the  sharply  contrasted  seasons  of  temperate 
continental  North  America,  there  are  even  fewer  ferns  in  that 
vast  tract  of  country  than  there  are  in  Central  Europe  :  only 
fifty  species  are  mentioned  in  Hooker  s  Flora  Boreali-Ame- 
ricana,  and  as  many  in  Gray's  Flora  of  the  North  United 
States ;  whereas  Britain  alone  contains  thirty-six. 

582.  "  Advancing  eastward,  we  find  that  the  European  Flora 
contains  only  sixty  species ;  and  in  the  Flora  of  the  whole 
Russian  dominions,  extending  firom  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  lat  40^  to  the  Arctic  circle,  scarcely  as  many  are 
found. 

583.  "  Of  the  number  of  ferns  indigenous  to  the  tropics  no 
accurate  estimate  has  yet  been  published  ;  but  we  know  that 
nearly  three  himdred  species  have  been  collected  in  the  Phihp- 
pine  Islands,  and  that  there  are  perhaps  two  hundred  in  Java, 
and  about  as  many  in  British  East  India. 

584.  "  In  the  south  temperate  zone  New  Zealand  presents  by 
far  the  richest  assemblage  of  ferns,  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty  species,  besides  many  well-marked  varieties,  occurring 
in  its  islands ;  and  of  these  eight  are  tree  ferns,  and  several 
others  sub-arboreous.  In  the  dreary  islands  of  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  ferns  still  predominate;  twenty-one  species  inhabit 
Fuegia  and  the  Falkland  Islands ;  one  forms  matted  tufts  on 
the  sterile  soil  of  Kerguelen's  Land  (where  only  sixteen 
flowing  plants  have  been  found) ;  and  about  as  many  inhabit 
Lord  Auckland's  and  Campbell's  Islands  to  the  south  of  New 
Zealand. 

585.  "  Of  the  extended  distribution  of  the  species,  a  few  exam- 
ples must  suffice :  thus  Cystopteris  fragUis  has  been  met  with 
in  the  temperate  and  colder  humid  regions  of  both  hemispheres 
in  the  Old  and  New  World,  extending  firom  the  Arctic  circle  to 
the  mountains  of  Tasmania.  Oymnogram/ma  leptophylla  has  a 
scarcely  less  extensive  range,  and  is  found  in  warmer  latitudes ; 
whilst  Pteris  aquUvna  is  found  in  almost  all  temperate  and 
sub-tropical  coimtries,  under,  however,  many  different  namea 
Of  the  fifty  N.  United  States  ferns,  fifteen  are  also  British, 
and  fiilly  one  half  of  the  British  species  are  also  found  in  the 

~  nalaya  mountains.     Comparing  the  Fern  Flora  of  Britain 
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with  that  of  its  antipodes,  New  Zealand,  we  find  several 
common  to  both  ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable  from  these 
two  localities  being  the  richest  in  species  in  their  respective 
latitudes.  Again,  the  ferns  of  Tasmania  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, identical  with  those  of  New  Zealand;  and  lastly,  the 
occwrence  of  the  rather  common  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Chymmogramma  rutcefolia  in  the  Pyrenees  (where  it  is  ex- 
tremely scarce),  and  nowhere  else  in  the  whole  world,  so  far 
as  is  known,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants  that  has  ever  been  made  known.  Amongst 
a  few  anomalies  in  the  diffusion  of  the  order  are  the  dis- 
similarity of  the  Ferns  of  St  Helena  and  Ascension,  a  fact 
which  admits  of  no  known  explanation,  and  the  presence  of 
the  tropical  Trichomanes  spedosum  in  South  Western  Ireland, 
which  may,  however,  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  humidity 
of  that  locality  and  its  geographical  position. 

586.  "  The  genera  of  ferns  are  founded  on  such  arbitrary 
characters,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusions  from 
their  distribution ;  the  majority,  however,  of  the  temperate 
genera  are  foimd  in  all  temperate  and  tropical  latitudes,  and 
the  tropical  genera  are  for  the  most  part  common  to  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  World.  Lomaria  and  Oleichenia  are 
almost  the  only  well-marked  genera  common  in  south  tempe- 
rate regions,  which  are  not  found  in  the  northern.'* 

687.  The  uses  of  ferns  are  more  numerous  than  those  of 
mosses,  though  they  are  not  very  important.  They  doubt- 
less help  to  form  soil  with  other  ciyptogams,  but  their  pro- 
perty is  rather  to  take  possession  altogether,  than  to  aid  in 
the  production  of  other  plants.  Several  of  them,  when  burnt, 
produce  ashes,  useftd  for  manure,  or,  as  crude  matter,  for  the 
chemista  The  long  creeping  rhizoma  of  a  variety  of  Pteris 
aquilma  was  formerly  much  used  in  New  Zealand  for  food. 
It  abounds  in  starch  and  mucilage ;  but  if  the  New  Zealand 
variety  is  not  more  palatable  than  our  own,  it  is  a  very 
undesirable  food.*    The  large  rhizoma  of  Maruttia  scdicina 

*  The  rhizoma  of  our  own  form  of  F.  aquUina  when  roasted  has 
just  the  sluny  consistence,  taste,  and  odour  of  ill-ripened  Brinjals  when 
cooked,  than  which  nothing  can  he  a  worse  compliment.    The  great 
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is  eaten  when  prepared  in  the  same  way.  The  soft  cellular 
substance  of  Cyathea  meduUaris  affords  a  better  artide  of 
food,  for  which  purpose  some  other  species  are  occasionally 
used.  Adiantwn  OapiUua  Veneris  is  an  ingredient  in  CapU- 
laire ;  but  other  species,  as  Asplerwwm  Adiamtum  nigrufn, 
are  often  substituted.  Nephrodium  FUix  mas  is  still  used 
as  a  valuable  remedy  for  tapeworma  A  PolypodiuTn^  in 
Peru,  has  some  reputation  in  fevers  and  other  maladies ;  and 
the  down  firom  the  stem  of  some  CiboUum  has  lately  been 
much  reconmiended  as  a  styptic,  under  the  name  of  Penghawar 
Bjambi  :*  its  action  is  probably  merely  mechanical,  as  che- 
mical analysis  produces  nothing  active.  A  similar  substance 
is  gathered  in  Madeira  from  Dickaonia  Guldta  to  stuff 
cushions.  The  rhizoma  of  Phymatodea  leiorhiza  when  dry 
smells  and  tastes  like  liquorice.  A  small  species  of  Gram- 
mites  is  so  odoriferous  when  dry,  that  it  is  used  by  the  Indian 
women  of  Peru  as  an  agreeable  perfuma 

588.  It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  on  fossil  ferns. 
Ferns  abound  in  the  coal  measures  and  in  some  other  forma- 
tions ;  but  they  very  rarely  bear  fruit,  and  are  therefore  not 
capable  of  identification  with  our  own.  The  species  are  appa- 
rently very  numerous.  Dr.  Hooker  has  shown,  in  the  Memoir 
quoted  above,  how  impossible  identification  is  from  the  vena- 
tion only,  and  instances  the  rarity  of  firuit  in  the  tree  ferns  of 
New  Zealand  as  a  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  supposition 
that  many  of  them  were  arboreous.  Tnmks  of  tree  ferns  are 
found  in  a  very  perfect  state,  according  in  structure  perfectly 
with  our  own.     Corda  figures  some  with  comparative  analyses 

objection,  however,  to  this  as  an  article  food  is  the  nauseous  mucilage. 
If  the  rhizoma,  after  being  washed  and  peeled,  ia  scraped  so  as  to  avoid 
including  the  hard  walled  tissue,  and  then  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  mucilage  will  be  dissolved,  and  after  a  few  hours  may  be 
decanted.  A  little  colourless,  tasteless  mucilage  will  pass  off  on  a  second 
washing,  and  the  residue,  when  baked,  is  far  from  unpalatable^  and 
must  be  very  nutritious.  It  is  far  better  than  Cassava  Bread,  and  would 
not  be  despLaed  in  time  of  £unine.  See  also  Hook.  Him.  Juumal,  i., 
p.  293. 

*  Pharm.  Joum.,  Nov.  1856  ;  Chemische  Untersuchungen  des  Peng- 
lu\war  Djambi  in  Vierteyaliresschief  fdr  prakt.  Pharm.,  voL  5,  1856. 
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of  recent  species  in  his  Beitrage  zu  Flora  der  Vorwelt  He 
has  also  figured  very  curious  firuit  in  Senftenbergia  elegana 
Fig.  116),  approaching  in  structure  that  of  Aneimia,  and 
more  imperfectly  in  Hawlea  pulcherrimay  allied  to  Mer- 
tensia.  There  is  also,  in  Linn.,  vol.  xL,  a  figure  of  a  Fern 
in  fruit,  apparently  allied  to  Mertensia,  but  the  fructification 
is  very  anomalous.  A  few  other  species  have  been  found  in 
fruit,  but  none  perhaps  in  so  perfect  a  condition  as  Senftev^ 
bergia  of  Corda.* 


Fig.  116. 

Senftenbergia  elegans,  Corda. 
Sporangium  after  Corda. 


Fig.  117. 

a.  Sorus  of  Angiopteris  eveda. 

h.  Ditto  of  Dancea  EUiptica. 

Both  slightly  magnified;  the 
former  from  Kew,  the  latter 
from,  a  St.  Vincent's  specimen  in 
Hook.  Herb. 


589.  In  the  following  notes,  I  have  for  the  most  part 
adopted  the  arrangement  of  Presl.  as  modified  by  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  in  his  work  on  the  Genera  of  Fema  The  characters 
are  in  general  abridged  from  PresL,  with  such  alterations  as 
seemed  desirable  or  were  necessary  for  the  prescribed  limits  of 
this  volume.  I  have  also  made  great  use  of  Mr.  J.  Smith's 
excellent  memoir  on  the  Genera  of  Ferns  in  Hooker's  Journal 
of  Botany,  vol.  4,  and  Hooker's  London  Journal  of  Botany, 
vols.  1  &  2. 

*  For  further  information  consult  Brongniart's  article  in  Orbigny*8 
Dictionary. 
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a 


I 

.9 

0^ 


MaraUiacea. — Sporangia  coriaceous,  ringlesSy  more  or 

less  confluent. 
Osmundaeea. — Ring  imperfect ;  son  naked. 
^  SchizoeaceoB. — Ring  terminal,  sori  in  spikes  or  on  resn- 

pinate  lobes. 
Parkerincece, — Ring  absent^  or  dorsal  and  imperfect ; 

sori  marginal,  continuous. 


I 

► 

I 


I 

•3 


•9 


9 


Acrostichaoece, — Sporangia  diffused ;  induaium  0. 
T(BnUideai, — Sori  linear,  extending  to  the  interstices ; 

indusium  0. 
Orammitaoeae, — Sori  linear,  confined  to  the  veins  or 

veinlets ;  indusium  0. 
Palypodiaceas, — Sori  apical ;  indusium  0. 
Vittariaceas, — Sori  seated  in  the  grooved  mai^gin, 

which  simulates  an  indusium. 

AdtarUiaoece, — Sori  linear,  marginal,  apical;  indu- 
sium spurious,  formed  bj  the  revolute 
margin. 

Dichoniaeecg. — Sori  globose,  apical;  induaium  late- 
ral, bivalvate. 

DavalliacecB. — Sori  apical,  inframargiaal;  indusium 
imivalvate. 

Aspletiiaoece. — Sori  epiueuial ;  indusium  persistent, 
lateral;  margin  free, 

Aapidiaedce, — Sori  subglobose ;  indusium  free  ex- 
cept at  the  point  of  attachment. 

Peranemaoece, — ^Indusium  inferior,  at  length  lobed  or 
ciliate. 


•I 

a 


g. 

to 

a 


HymenophyUaceiB. — Frond  cellulari-i'eticulate. 

CycUhectcetP. — Sporangia  pedicellate,  bursting  late- 
rally. 

Oletckefiiacea, — Sporangia  sessile  or  subsessile^ 
bursting  longitudinally. 
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1.  MAKATTIACiLE,  Kaulf. 

Danjbage^,  Ag,y  LvndL  AoTEiATiE,  Swartz.  Poropte- 
BIDES,  WiUd. 

Sori  dorsal,  oblong  or  annular.  Sporangia  ringless,  coria- 
ceous, more  or  less  combined  into  a  lobed  mass,  with  or  with- 
out an  indusium. 

590.  The  ringless  sporangia  of  the  ferns  included  in  this 
tribe  are  so  different  from  those  which  occur  in  other  species, 
that  they  have  been  considered  as  constituting  a  distinct  order. 
They  are,  however,  so  evidently  ferns  by  habit,  by  their  circi- 
nating  aestivation  and  venation,  by  the  origin  of  the  sori  from 
the  veins,  &a,  that,  notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind  to  separate  them,  especially  since  the  ring- 
less sporangia  of  Parkeria;  and  the  very  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  ring  in  Osmunda  and  Todea  seem  to  connect 
them  with  more  normal  ferns,  as  do  the  several  gradations  of 
structure  in  the  different  genera.  The  want  of  a  ring  is  not, 
however,  the  only  peculiarity.  The  young  frond  is  involved  in 
two  appendages  belonging  to  the  base  of  the  stipes,  which  per- 
form the  ftmctions  of  a  volva.  This,  however,  is  not  more 
truly  a  volva,  than  that  of  so  frmgoid  an  aspect  which  occurs 
in  some  Balanophxyrce,  but  which  really  arises  from  the  valvate 
aestivation  of  the  lower  leaves.  In  ATigiopteins  evecta,  for 
example,  the  edges  of  the  two  foliaceous  lobes  wrap  over  each 
other  long  before  the  bursting  forth  of  the  frond ;  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  in  other  plants  of  the  order,  it  appears  very 
doubtful  whether  they  are  ever  continuous,  as  figured  by 
De  Vriese.*  If  a  bulb  (Fig.  118,  c)  of  Marattia  alata  be 
examined,  the  base  will  be  found  composed  of  two  or  more 
imbricating  concave  scales,  within  which  the  first  frond  is  more 
or  less  completely  inclosed  by  two  lobes  arising  on  each  side 
at  the  base.  These  are  never  cirdnate,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  inferior  pinnae,  but  rather  as  appendages  of  the  rhizoma,  as 
they  grow  beneath  the  point  at  which  the  stem  disarticulates. 
In  M.  cristaia,  the  edge  at  length  becomes  green,  foliaceous, 

*  Monographie  des  Marattiac6e8,  par  W.  H.  de  Vriese  et  P.  Harting. 
Leide  and  Dusseldorf,  1853. 
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and  variously  lobed  and  crisped.  These  organs,  as  appears 
from  the  observations  of  De  Vriese  and  my  own  examination,  are 
very  sparingly  supplied  with  vascular  tissue.  The  rhizoma  is 
generally  a  large  globose  mass,  rough  with  the  processes  fix>m 
which  the  stipes  have  fallen.  It  sends  out  a  few  large  aerial 
roots,  and  consists  of  loose  cellular  tissue  aboimding  in  starch, 
and  small  scattered  bundles  of  vessels.  In  many  MaratHaoecB, 
as,  for  example,  in  Angiopteria  evecta^  the  surface  of  the 
stipites  and  the  appendages  is  sprinkled  with  pale  linear 
patches,  which  have  been  compared  to  the  lenticelles  of  Phie- 
nogams.  It  has  been  said  that  several  layers  of  cells  shell  off 
from  these  patches.  The  surface,  however,  is  quite  continuous 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  stipe  or  its  appendages,  and  in  the 
dry  stipe  lines  of  the  pale  tissue  radiate  from  these  spots  into 
the  surrounding  parenchym.  The  absence  of  colour  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  endochrorae  of  the  cells.  It  may  he 
remarked  that  in  Vriese's  book  the  species  are  multiplied  be- 
yond any  reasonable  bounds,  a  fact  which  everyone  will  allow 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  really  good  series 
of  specimens. 

591.  It  was  said  that  the  sporangia  in  this  tribe  are  more  or 
less  confluent.  In  A  ngiopteris  they  are  less  so  than  the  other 
genera,  being  confluent  only  at  the  very  base.  The  sori  are 
seated  towards  the  tips  of  the  veins,  and  the  sporangia^  which 
are  obovate  and  burst  longitudinally,  are  disposed  in  a  row  on 
each  side  of  a  little  linear  receptacle  projecting  from  the  vein, 
so  as  to  form  a  narrow  ellipse  (Fig.  117,  a).  Marattia  has 
"  the  sori  at  the  ends  of  the  veins  just  within  the  margin ; 
each  consists  of  two  opposite  parallel  plates,  with  convex  backs 
and  plane  faces,  the  latter  marked  by  vertical  gashes,  opening 
into  as  many  cells  containing  spores."  The  two  rows  of  spo- 
rangia are  at  first  combined  into  a  common  solid  mass,  but 
this,  after  a  time,  splits  in  the  direction  of  the  vein,  and 
becomes  bivalvate.  Eupodium  is  distinguished  from  Marattia 
by  the  narrow  indusium,  which  was  sessile  in  that  genus,  being 
pedicellate.  In  Do/rum  the  two  rows  are  intimately  combined 
with  cellular  tissue  into  a  chambered  mass,  each  chamber 
containing  two  sporangia,  and  the  spores  are  discharged  by 
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round  pores.*  In  Kaulfussia  the  two  rows  of  sporangia 
are  combined  into  an  orbicular  cup.  The  sori,  moreover,  are 
scattered  over  the  frond.  Most  of  the  species  are  tropical. 
They  occur  in  either  hamisphere,  and  in  the  Old  and  New 
Worlda  Maraitia  aaUcma  occurs  in  Norfolk  Island  and 
New  Zealand,  as  well  as  in  warmer  localities.  Several  forms 
are  found  amongst  fossil  remains,  as  proved  by  the  structure 
of  the  rhizoma.  The  leaves  of  Angiopteris  evecta  are  said  to 
be  used  as  a  perfume  in  the  Sandwich  Isles,  where  the 
rhizoma  is  eaten,  as  that  of  Ma/rattia  is  in  New  Zealand. 

2.   OSMUNDACE^,  R  B, 

Sporangia  pedicellate,  hypogenous,  or  paniculate,  furnished 
Mrith  a  broad  dorsal  imperfect  ring,  and  bursting  vertically. 

592.  In  Marattiacew  there  was  no  trace  whatever  of  a 
ring ;  in  the  present  tribe,  on  the  back  of  each  sporangium 
{Fig.  114,  5)  there  is  a  disc  lighter  than  the  rest,  and  composed 
of  hexagonal  tissue,  which  represents  the  ring,  which  is  still 
very  imperfect  Though  the  sporangia  are  less  complicated, 
the  frond  is  as  highly  developed  as  in  other  ferns,  and  the 
species  may  certainly  be  reckoned  as  amongst  the  nobler  of 
the  order.  Few  ferns,  indeed,  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
the  species  of  LeptopteriSy  and  Osmunda  regalia  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  of  all  European  forms.  In  Leptopteris  the  spo- 
rangia are  placed  upon  the  veins,  without,  however,  forming 
distinct  son,  and  the  fronds  are  beautifully  translucent  In 
Todea,  the  frond  is  coriaceous,  and  the  sporangia  hypogenous ; 
while  in  Osmunda  the  upper  part  of  the  frond  is  converted 
into  a  spike  covered  with  the  sporangia.  Leptopteris  is  almost 
peculiar  to  New  Zealand.  Osmv/nda  is  widely  distributed. 
0.  regalia  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  com- 
mon United  States  species,  0.  dnno^iomea,  which  is,  perhaps,* 
not  distinct,  in  several  parts  of  India.  In  one  or  two  species, 
as  0.  javamica  and  0.  VachelUi,  though  the  veins  are  forked, 

•  If,  however,  a  transverse  section  be  made  through  the  middle  of 
the  soruB  in  Dancea  and  MaraUia,  it  is  almost  exactly  the  same  in  each, 
looking  like  a  double  row  of  parenchymatous  cells.^  The  sporangia  of 
Jkmcea  are  completely  soldered  together  in  the  middle,  above  which 
they  are  free. 
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83  in  0.  regalis,  they  are  collected  at  regular  distances  into 
little  opposite  fascicles,  instead  of  being  equally  distributed 
along  the  costa.  These  form  the  genus  Pla/neaivmi  of  PresL,  a 
fact  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  Smith. 

3.  ScHiZ-BACKfi,  Preal. 

ScHiZAEiE,  Mart,  EndL,  Lindl. 

Sporangia  oblong,  furnished  with  an  imperfect  ring  at  the 
apex,  bursting  longitudinally^  arranged  in  imbricated  spikes, 
or  on  resupinate  divisions  of  the  firond. 

593.  In  OamuTiddcece  the  ring  was  represented  by  a  disc  of 
hexagonal  cells ;  in  SckizceacecB  there  is  a  single  series  only  of 
cells,  forming  a  spurious  horizontal  ring  at  the  apex  (Fig.  114, 
a,  b).  There  are  two  distinct  forms  assumed  by  the  firuit 
The  sporangia  are  either  disposed  at  the  back  of  the  firond,  on 
imbricated  spikes,  formed  from  a  transformation  of  the  ulti- 
mate pinnae ;  or  in  other  cases  they  appear,  firom  the  resu- 
pination  of  the  fruit-bearing  spikes,  to  be  seated  on  the  upper 
side,  though  in  reality  on  the  lower.  In  the  former  series  we 
have  ferns  remarkable  for  their  cUmbing  habit  Lygodxum 
ouiiiiculatvmi,  for  instance,  in  New  Zealand,  ascends  trees  50 
or  100  feet  high,  and  its  tough,  wiry  stems  are  used  for  cord- 
age. These  are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  tropical  coun- 
tries. Lygodinm  poJ/rnxjii^vmiy  however,  occurs  in  New  England 
and  Pennsylvania.  Anemiia  approaches  in  habit  to  OsmundOy 
especially  in  those  species  which  have  the  fertile  fronds  par- 
tially transformed.  From  either  a  genus  is  separated  on 
account  of  the  reticulate  veins,  ATieimidictyon  and  Lygodde- 
tyon.  The  Brazilian  Trochopteris  is  remarkable  for  its  sub- 
orbicular  lobed  frond,  the  lower  lobes  of  which  bear  the 
sporangia.  In  other  respects  it  is  an  Aneimia,  Mohria  has 
'the  sporangia  seated  near  the  margin  of  the  frond.  In 
Schizcea  the  frond  is  either  dichotomous,  palmate,  or  fiabelli- 
form,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  divisions  are 
laterally  united  or  separated,  the  same  species  exhibiting  an 
entire  or  highly  divided  frond.  As  the  pinnate  spikelets  ter- 
minate the  lobes,  we  have  either  a  frond  fringed  with  spikelets 
or  exhibiting  as  many  as  there  are  divisions.  In  Actinaetachys 
the  fertile  laciniae  are  digitate  instead  of  pinnate,  and  the 
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sporangia  crowded  instead  of  biseriate.  Schizceca  are  eminently 
peat  plants,  but  are  also  found  on  clay  banks,  and  sometimes 
in  white  sand,  under  bushes ;  they  are  common  in  the  tropics, 
but  far  rarer  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
One,  however,  occurs  in  the  IJDited  States,  as  high  as  New 
Jersey.  The  species  are  very  variable  and  widely  distributed, 
and  are  probably  all  reducible  to  four.  If  the  groove  of  the 
stem  be  observed,  which  indicates  the  upper  surface,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  spikelets  are  resupinata 

4.  ParkeriacEuB,  Hooky  Presl 

Aquatic.  Sterile  fronds  membranous,  with  a  thick  vesicu- 
lar footstalk,  floating;  fertile,  repeatedly  divided,  divisions 
linear.  Sporangia  nearly  ringless,  or  furnished  with  a  broad 
incomplete  ring. 

694!.  This  small  tribe  consists  of  but  two  genera,  of  which 
Ceratopteris  has  received  half  a  dozen  generic  names.  The 
sterile  leaves  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  like  Trapa  natans. 
They  are  singularly  proliferous,  short  and  membranous,  taper- 
ing into  a  thick  vesicular  footstalk.  The  fertile  fronds,  which 
are  not  in  general  perfected  till  after  the  sterile  fronds  have 
decayed,  are,  on  the  contrary,  perpendicular,  repeatedly  divided 
and  forked ;  the  divisions  linear.  The  nearly  ringless,  irregu- 
larly bursting  sporangia  are  arranged  along  the  margin,  like 
those  of  a  PteriSy  and  have  a  distinct  indusium.  CeroUopteris 
has  likewise  continuous  sori,  occupying  the  longitudinal  veins. 
The  sporangia  have  a  very  broad  incomplete  ring,  and  thus 
connect  the  exannulate  with  the  annulate  ferns.  The  spores 
are  triangular,  marked  with  three  sets  of  concentric  ridges. 
Parkeria  scarcely  difiers,  except  in  the  more  incomplete  ring. 
They  are  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries.  Parkeria  is  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  our  stoves. 

5.  ACROSTICHACE^,  Pr. 

Sori  naked,  occupying  the  whole  inferior  surface,  and  in  a 
few  cases  the  upper  surface ;  sporangia  seated  on  the  veins, 
veinlets,  and  parenchym. 

595.  We  commence  here  with  those  ferns  which  have  been 
included  under  the  common  name  of  Cathetogyratce  by 
Bemhardi,  or  of  Polypodece  by  Endlicher  and  others,  with 
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greater  or  less  latitude.  F^,  however,  iududes  the  helioogy- 
rate  ferns  also  in  the  general  denomination  of  PolypodiacecB, 
dividing  them  into  twenty-six  sectiona  Brongniart,  on  the 
contrary,  in  his  article  on  ferns,  in  Orbigny's  Dictionary,  who 
adopts  PolypodiacecB  as  a  tribe,  divides  it  into  nine  sections, 
Acrostichecdy  TcenitidecBy  OrammUidece,  Polypodidcece,  A&- 
pidiecB,  AspUniece,  Adiantewj  Didcsoniece,  and  Woodsieos^ 
It  is,  in  fact,  of  little  consequence  whether  the  divisions  be 
called  tribes  or  subtribes,  provided  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
the  divisions  are  not  of  equal  valua  However  they  may  be 
apportioned,  the  arrangement  of  authors,  in  most  cases,  is 
essentially  the  same,  though  each  authority  may  differ  from 
the  others  in  some  few  particular& 

596.  I  begin,  then,  with  Acrostichxicece,  which  differ  from 
all  other  ferns,  in  the  sporangia  occupjdng  not  merely  the 
veins  of  whatsoever  order,  but  the  perenchymal  interstices 
themselves.  In  TcenitidecBy  indeed,  the  sori  encroach  upon 
the  parenchym,  but  merely  by  the  junction  of  neighbouring 
sori  in  a  direct  line.  The  fertile  fronds  are  mostly  different  in 
form  and  aspect  from  the  sterile  fronds,  and  are  generally 
more  or  less  contracted,  sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  suggest 
the  presence  of  an  indusium,  which,  however,  does  not  exist 
All  the  species  were  formerly  included  under  Acrostichwm, 
which  is  now  broken  up  into  several  genera,  with  more  or  less 
propriety,  from  the  venation  of  the  sterile  fronds  (for  that  of 
the  contracted  fertile  fronds  is  often  obscure),  and  other  cha- 
racters. Elaphogloaavmi,  for  instance,  has  simple  oblong  or 
linear  lanceolate  leaves,  with  simple  or  forked  veins,  whose 
tips  are  free  and  clavate.  In  Polybotrya  the  tips  of  the 
radiating  or  pinnate  veins  are  free,  and  the  sporangia  occupy 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  spikelike  segments  of  the  fertile  fronds. 
Stenochlcena  is  very  nearly  allied,  and  differs  from  Polybotrya 
in  the  petioles  being  articulated  with  the  rachia  S.  ketero- 
Toorpha,  like  most  of  the  species,  climbs  lofty  trees  by  means 
of  the  stout  rhizoma.  The  fronds  are  very  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  plant  This  is  the  only  species  of  the  tribe  which 
occurs  in  New  Zealand.  Olferaia  agrees  with  Polybotrya  in 
the  character  of  its  fertile  fronds,  but  differs  in  habit  and  the 
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connected  veins.  The  sporangia  occupy  both  surfaces  of  the 
fertile  frond,  the  lobes  of  which  are  linear,  entire,  or  pinnatifid. 
In  AcrostichuTn  the  fronds  are  coriaceous,  the  venation  is 
reticulate,  and  the  sporangia  are  widely  diffused,  but  confined 
to  the  under  side.  Platycerium  has  thick,  spongy  fronds, 
widening  upwards,  shaped  more  or  less  like  the  horns  of  elks, 
arising  from  imbricated  orbicular  or  subcordate  sterile  fronds, 
sometimes  depressed,  sometimes  ascending.  The  veins,  more- 
over, of  the  fertile  fronds  run  down  to  a  stemlike  base,  different 
from  anything  in  the  whole  order.  The  sporangia  occur  in 
patches,  mixed  with  stellate  scales,  anticipating  those  of  Ni/pho- 
bohis.  Specimens  are  often  seen  in  collections,  growing  against 
a  wall,  or  attached  to  a  piece  of  board.  Campium  has  the 
interstices  of  the  costae  traversed  by  arcuate  veins  like  Menis- 
dum.  In  Poedlopteria  there  are  strong  costaeform  veins,  con- 
nected by  network.  In  Oyrmiopteris  the  primary  veinlets 
divide  the  interstices  of  the  veins  into  parallelogramic  arose, 
which  are  themselves  reticulate.  The  species  of  this  tribe  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  tropical  or  subtropical.  It  has  not  one 
representative  even  in  New  Zealand. 

6.  T-fiNiTiDE^,  Presl 

Sori  naked,  linear,  continuous,  or  rarely  interrupted,  seated 
upon  the  veins  or  veinlets,  from  whence  they  extend  to  the 
neighbouring  parenchym. 

597.  This  tribe  is  very  near  to  AcrosticJuicecBy  but  differs 
because  the  son  do  not  cover  the  surface  indiscriminately,  • 
though  they  run  out  in  a  narrow  line  over  the  parenchym, 
which  latter  circumstance  distinguishes  them  from  Orammi- 
tacece  and  Polypoddacece.  Tcenitia*  and  Notholcena  are  the 
best-known  genera  In  the  former  the  veins  are  reticulate, 
and  the  sorus  parallel  with  the  margin,  but  at  a  distance  from 
it  In  the  latter  the  sorus  is  marginal,  but  the  veins  forked 
or  pinnate.  The  under  side  of  the  fronds  in  this  genus  is 
sometimes  covered  with  white  farinaceous  powder.  Many 
species  are  densely  tomentose  or  squamose,  circumstances 
which   bring  them   near   to   CfymTiogramTna,   while  other 

*  Tcenitis  is  now,  however,  confined  to  about  two  species. 
84 
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points  indicate  affinity  with  Pteris  and  CheUcmthea,  Pterop- 
sis  diflfers  from  this  in  the  reticulate  veina  In  Pleurogramma 
the  sori  occupy  either  side  of  the  costa,  running  over  the  inter- 
stices of  the  pinnate  veins.  In  Lomatogra/mma  the  veins 
form  nearly  equal  hexagonal  arose,  and  the  sorus  is  one  broad 
continuous  marginal  patch,  approaching  in  character  the  dif- 
fused sori  of  AcrostichcLceoB,  Finally,  in  DrymoglossuTn  the 
veins  are  reticulate,  with  free  veinlets  in  the  meshes,  and  the 
sori  marginal  and  continuous,  but  linear,  and  sometimes  con- 
fined to  the  apex.  Most  of  the  species  of  this  tribe  are  tropi- 
cal or  subtropical.  One  only  appears  in  the  Flora  of  New 
Zealand. 

7.  Qrammitaceje,  Presl 

Sori  naked,  linear,  elongated,  rarely  short,  seated  on  the 
back  of  the  veins  or  veinlets.  Sporangia  shortly  pedicellate. 
Rhizoma  for  the  most  part  creeping,  sometimes  subglobose. 

598.  The  elongation  of  the  sori  is  not  the  only  character 
by  which  these  plants  are  distinguished  from  Polypodiaceoe ; 
but  whereas  in  the  latter  the  sorus  is  always  seated  at  the  tip 
of  a  vein  or  veinlet,  it  is  here  as  constantly  placed  on  the  back. 
From  Tcenitidece  they  diflfer  in  the  sori  being  confined  to  the 
veins,  and  not  extending  over  the  intersticea  The  tribe  con- 
sists of  two  sections,  allied  respectively  to  Grammitia  and 
Hemionitia,  The  former  has  the  son  seated  on  the  simple 
veins,  the  superior  or  some  secondary  veinlet ;  in  the  latter 
they  occur  on  all  the  veinlets  of  the  branched  veins. 

599.  As  regards  first  the  allies  of  GrammitiSy  Monogramma 
has  a  single  sorus  at  the  tip  of  the  costa^  which  is  at  length 
veiled  by  the  contracted  frond.  This  is  so  like  Plewrogramma 
as  to  be  easily  confounded.  In  that  genus,  however,  the  sori 
are  on  each  side  of  the  costa,  a  fact  which  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  careful  examination.  Orammitis  has  the  sori  on 
the  middle  or  rather  towards  the  tip  of  the  veinlets,  and  con- 
sequently oblique,  by  which  character  again  it  is  distinguished 
from  Pleurogramma,  In  Stenogramma  the  lower  veinlets 
anastomose;  in  Meniadum,  of  which  one  South  American 
species  is  arborescent,  they  form,  when  confluent,  short 
curved  lines.     Synam/mia  differs  from   Orammitis  in  the 
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anastomosing  veins.  Loxogramma  has  an  internal  reticulatied 
venation,  and  son  produced  on  the  elongated  sides  of  the 
areolae.  The  absence  of  costasform  veins  and  free  veinlets 
distinguishes  it  from  Sdliguea.  Polytcenia  has  several  very 
long  continuous  sori  between  the  rib  and  the  margin,  deeply 
immersed,  and  seated  on  the  longitudinal  veins.  The  frond  is, 
as  it  were,  pinched  up  on  either  side  of  the  sori.*  In  Antro- 
pkyum,  the  sori,  though  reticulate,  are  sunk  as  in  Polytcenia, 
DibleTmna  is  remarkable  for  having  scattered  sori  in  addition 
to  the  marginal,  with  reticulated  venation.  Selliguea  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  sections,  diflFering  from  Gra/rrmdtidecB 
in  having  linear  sori  seated  between  the  nerves.  Jt  bears  the 
same  relation  to  them  that  Phymatodes  does  to  Polypodiacece. 

600.  We  come  now  to  the  allies  of  Hemiomtia,  In  OyTn- 
TVogramTna  the  sori  are  on  the  forked  veins  or  veinlets,  and 
at  length  frequently  become  confluent  In  Heiriionitia  the 
veins  are  much  branched  and  reticulated,  and  to  a  great 
extent  occupied  by  sori.  In  Leptogramma  we  have  costaeform 
pinnate  veins,  with  free  parallel  veinlets.  The  sori,  as  in 
Gymnogramma,  are  medial.  Ceterach  technically  belongs  to 
this  tribe,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  an  indusium,  but 
the  place  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  abundant  scales,  and  its 
affinities  seem  to  be  rather  with  Asplenium,  to  which  it  is 
very  closely  related,  than  with  Grammitia.  This  is  one  of  the 
instances  in  which  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  indusium 
must  not  be  taken  as  decisive  of  affinity.  Though  this  tribe 
contains  many  tropical  and  subtropical  forms,  we  have  a  sprink- 
ling of  more  temperate  speciea  Both  the  New  Zealand  species 
of  Oym/nogramma  occur  in  Europe,  and  other  species  of  the 
tribe  occur  in  Madeira.  They  do  not,  however,  extend  far 
north.  None  appear  in  the  Flora  of  the  Northern  United 
States,  nor  in  Great  Britain,  if  Ceterach  be  excluded. 

601.  Many  of  the  species  of  Gymnogram'ma  are  remarkable 
for  the  white  or  variously  tinted  yellow  meal  with  which  the 
under  side  is  clothed.    As  many  varieties  combining  the  cha- 

•  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Viitaria  the  sori  are  sunk  in  a  marginal 
groove,  and  in  Pteropsis  at  a  little  distance  from  the  margin.    Here 
they  are  not  single. 
34.  ♦ 
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racters  of  two  or  more  species,  come  up  spontaneously  in  culti- 
vation, it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  are  truly  hybrids.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  such  minute  bodies  as  the  arche- 
gonia  and  antheridia,  it  is  very  diflScult  to  make  experiments. 
Hybridization,  if  it  take  place  at  all,  must  be  between  the 
prothallus  of  one  species  and  that  of  another ;  and  if  experi- 
ments are  to  be  convincing,  they  must  be  directed  to  seedlings 
soon  after  the  prothallus  has  begun  to  expand. 

8.  PoLYPODUCEJs,  Preal. 

Sori  globose,  naked,  seated  at  the  apex  of  a  vein  or  veinlet 
on  the  disc  of  the  frond,  rarely  medial.  Sporangia  on  long 
peduncles.     Receptacle  punctiform. 

602.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  of  all  the  tribes,  the  study  of 
which  requires  much  care,  as  the  indusia  in  Aapidiacece  are  so 
deciduous  that  a  mistake  is  easily  made.*  As  regards  aflSnity, 
however,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  an 
indusium  does  not  deserve  all  the  importance  which  has  been 
assigned  to  it.  The  tribe  is  distinguished  from  Orammi- 
tacece  by  the  globose  sori,  but  this,  again,  is  a  character  which 
must  not  be  too  strictly  limited.  The  tribe  is  divisible  into 
three  sections,  allied,  respectively,  to  Lecanopteria,  Pclypo- 
dium,  and  Struthiopteris. 

603.  The  first  section  is  very  small-  It  is  characterised  by 
the  marginal  sori  being  seated  on  the  hypertrophied  teeth. 
Leca/nopteris  has  anastomosing  veinlets.  The  sori  are  pro- 
duced on  exserted  concave  indusiiform  marginal  lobes,  which 
are  reflexed  like  the  shields  of  Nephroma.  In  Galymmodon 
the  veins  are  simple,  and  a  part  of  the  tooth  of  the  frond  is 
turned  over  the  sorua     The  few  species  are  tropical 

604.  The  second  section  abounds  in  speciea  In  these  the 
margin  is  even,  and  is  not  turned  over.  The  sori  are  seated  at 
the  tips  of  the  veins.  In  Ooniopteris  the  pinnate  costarlike 
vein  bears  short  pinnules,  each  of  which  supports  a  round 
apical  sorus,  so  that  the  sori  form  double  lines  between  each 
pair  of  pinnae.  The  sporangia,  moreover,  are  hispid,  and  the 
spores  rough  instead  of  smooth.     Stenosemia  is  sometimes 

♦  AfMia,  VvesL=Phanerophlehia,  for  example,  is  an  Aspidiad  which 
hajB  lost  its  involucre. 
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referred  to  Acrostichacece,  but  the  scattered  round  or  oblong 
sori  forbid  this  union.  Goniopldehlum,  combined  with  Mar- 
gimaria,  has  the  sori  parallel  with  and  near  to  the  costa,  so  as 
to  form  a  single  or  double  line  on  either  side  ;  they  are  always 
produced  at  the  tip  of  the  lower  veinlet  or  the  free  veinlets  in 
the  areolae.  The  sporangia  are  surrounded  by  paraphyses, 
some  of  which  are  simply  clavate,  but  others  end  in  peltate 
scales.  In  other  cases  the  whole  frond  is  rough,  with  peltate 
scales,  which  are  elongated  on  one  side.  Similar  scales,  but 
elongated  in  two  opposite  directions,  with  intermediate  teeth, 
accompany  the  fruit.  Campyloneuron  has  the  pinnate  veins 
connected  by  transverse  veinlets,  little  branches  from  which 
bear  the  son.  This  is  combined  with  Gyrtophlebium  by  Smith, 
and  distinguished  from  Niphoholua  by  its  smooth  fronds  and 
distinct  son.  Dictyopteris  is  distinguished  from  several  sub- 
sequent genera  by  having  no  free  veinlets  in  the  areote.  Pleo- 
peUis  has  broad,  targetlike  scales,  mixed  up  with  the  sporan- 
gia, performing  the  functions  of  an  indusium.  Phlehodiv/m 
agrees  vnthPleopeUis  in  the  angularly  or  arcuately  anastomosing 
veinlets,  producing  on  their  outer  side  or  angular  commissures 
two  or  more  conniving  or  transversely  combined  veinlets,  which 
are  sporangiiferous  on  their  combined  apices  or  line  of  junction, 
but  the  sori  are  not  covered  at  first  with  scales.  PhyTnatodes, 
with  which  Drynoma  is  combined,  has  the  sporangia  sprinkled 
with  obtuse  hairs,  elliptic  even  spores,  and  the  sori  seated 
between  the  pinnate  veins  at  the  tips  of  inconspicuous  veinlets. 
It  contains  some  of  the  finest  species  of  the  tribe.  Aglao- 
Tnorpha  or  Psygmiv/m  is  remarkable  for  the  sori  being  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  contracted  lobes  of  the  fertile  frond,  as  in 
the  first  section.  The  difference  between  the  lobes  of  the  sterile 
and  fertile  fronds  is  very  remarkable.  Dryostachya  has 
remarkably  large  oblong  or  quadrangular  sori,  forming  a  row 
on  either  side  of  the  costa,  between  the  veins  of  the  semi-fertile 
fronds ;  the  veinlets  form  a  curious  reticulate  plexus.  Dictymnia 
**  has  simple  coriaceous  fronds,  with  internal  anastomosing  veins, 
which  cannot  be  seen  without  maceration,  with  large  naked 
superficial  sori ; "  and  Arthropteris  has  uniserial  globose  sori 
terminating  the  free  veinlets  of  the  forked  veins,  which  are 
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thickened  above  and  do  not  reach  the  margin.  The  pinnae  are 
articulated  to  the  rachis,  as  is  the  stipe  to  the  rhizoma.  The 
most  observable  point,  however,  is  that  the  New  Zealand 
species,  A.  tendUiy  has  no  indnsium.  That  organ  exists  in  the 
two  other  species,  which  are  evidently  congeneric,  a  striking 
proof  of  the  comparatively  small  value  of  the  indusium.  Poly- 
pod/hum  a/nomaZuTn  has  the  sori  on  the  upper  side,  but  the 
plant  is  so  like  Polyatichum  vestitum  that  it  is  probably  a 
monstrous  form  in  which  the  indusium  is  not  formed.  Nipho- 
bolue  has  several  series  of  sori  between  each  pair  of  veins,  and 
the  tips  of  the  paraphyses  are  remarkably  stellate.  Synam/mia, 
finally,  has  oblong  sori  seated  on  the  back  of  the  lowest  free 
vein.  A  large  portion  of  the  species  are  tropical  or  subtropical, 
but  Polypodium  vulgare  is  one  of  the  commonest  ferns  of 
temperate  coimtries,  and  a  few  other  species  are  far  from 
uncommon.  Several  genera  and  species  also  occur  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  either  peculiar  to  it  or  extending  from 
warmer  latitudes.     Two  of  these  are  climbers. 

605.  It  remains  only  to  notice  the  third  section,  which  con- 
tains Struthiopteria,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  genera  in  the 
tribe,  and  which  occurs  both  in  Europe  and  North  America. 
The  fertile  and  sterile  fronds  are  dissimilar,  and  the  membra- 
naceous reflected  margin  of  the  former  simulates  an  indusium. 
The  sori,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  really  seated  on  the  back 
of  the  pinnate  veins,  and  the  margin  of  the  frond,  though 
scarious,  is  turned  over  several  sori.  S.  germanica  is  quite 
hardy,  and  is  often  seen  in  gardens. 

9.  ViTTARiACE-ffi,  Presl 

Sori  naked,  immersed  in  the  very  margin  of  the  frond,  which 
simulates  an  indusium.     Sporangia  pedunculata 

606.  Care,  of  course,  must  be  taken  in  estimating  the  species 
which  belong  to  this  tribe,  so  as  not  to  confoimd  the  edge  of 
the  frond  with  an  indusium.  The  sori  are  deeply  sunk,  and 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  seated  the  spedes 
simulate  other  genera.  VUtaria  has  the  sori  immersed  in  a 
distinct  groove,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  frond,  without  a  trace 
of  an  indusium  ;♦  Proaaptia,  in  little  cupshaped  cavities  lead- 

*■  Smith  separates  Tcmiopsis  from   Vittaria,  because  the  son  are 
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ing  to  the  tip  of  the  veins.  These  processes  are  not,  however, 
of  the  nature  of  indusia,  but  are  hard  and  coriaceous,  and 
entirely  of  the  same  substance  as  the  rest  of  the  frond.  The 
species  of  Prosaptia  are  analogues  of  DavalMa,  but  not,  I 
I  think,  very  closely  related ;  nor  do  I  see  how  it  can  be  reduced 
to  Polypod/iumi,   The  tribe  is  essentially  tropical  or  subtropical. 

10.   ADIANTIACELffi,  Pr. 

Son  linear,  lineari-oblong,  or  globose,  mostly  marginal,  seated 
on  the  tips  of  the  veins,  in  most  cases  soon  becoming  confluent 
Indusium  spurious,  formed  from  the  reflected  margin  of  the 
frond.     Ehizoma  globose  or  creeping,  rarely  arboreoua 

607.  The  transition  from  the  indusiate  to  the  nonindusiate 
ferns  is  made  by  this  tribe,  which  is  very  near  to  Dicksoniacece, 
The  indusium  is,  however,  essentially  spurious,  being  nothing 
more  than  the  reflected  margin  of  the  frond.  Those  cases 
require  to  be  carefully  distinguished  where  the  indusium, 
though  marginal,  springs  from  a  nerve,  and  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, which  is  the  case  in  Adiniopteria  (Fig.  110,  6).  This 
false  mdusium  may  be  either  scarious  or  coriaceous,  but  more 
frequently  the  former ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  same  organ  with  the 
spurious  indusium  of  Dicksonia,  the  true  indusium  being  sup- 
pressed. The  tribe  is  divisible  into  two  sections,  containing 
the  species  more  especially  allied  to  LonchUia  and  Adi- 
antum, 

608.  The  first  is  known  by  the  son  being  constantly  seated 
in  the  sinuses  of  the  frond,  the  indusimn  being  limate  or  linear. 
Lonchitie  has  reticulate  venation,  Hypolepis  pinnate.  Of  the 
various  characters  assumed  by  the  indusium  of  the  latter,  and 
its  confluence  with  Polypodium,  I  have  already  spoken  in  the 
general  observations.  The  species  are  tropical  or  subtropical 
Hypolepis  tenmfoUa  extends  to  New  Zealand. 

609.  The  second  section  has  linear  or  subglobose  sori,  at  first 
distinct,  but  very  soon  becoming  confluent,  seated  at  the  mar- 
gin of  the  frond.  Haplopteris  has  distant  parallel  simple 
veins,  springing  from  the  costa ;  the  indusium  is  infra-marginal, 

situated  in  a  groove  parallel  with  the  margin,  and  not  in  the  margin 
itself,  and  remarks  that  the  simple  venation  separates  them  from  Foly^ 
podiacea. 
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and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  ferns,  with  a  true 
indusium  springing  from  a  marginal  vein.  Lomaria  has 
pinnate  forked  veins.  The  sori  and  indiisia  are  truly  marginal 
The  rhizoma  very  rarely  forms  a  distinct  caudex.  Pteria  is 
scarcely  different  from  Lomaria,  except  in  the  foliaceous  fertile 
pinnules  and  ladnise,  narrower  indusium,  and  fertile  fironds 
similar  to  the  sterile ;  whereas  in  LorruiTia  the  fertile  fronds 
are  narrower.  Gampteria  differs  ftt)m  Pteris  in  the  Iowct' 
veins  forming  a  distinct  ara  Litobrochia  has  reticulate  veins ; 
Amphibleatra  strong,  riblike  veins,  with  reticulated  interspacea 
In  Allosoms  the  margin  of  the  frond  is  re  volute,  and  the  sori 
are  covered  by  the  crenato-plicate  margin  and  indusium.  To 
this  genus  Pterns  aquUina  is  referred  by  PresL  Platyloma 
has  oblong  laterally  confluent  son,  so  as  to  form  a  single  broad 
continuous  marginal  sorus.  CVj/p^ogrraTmna  scarcely  differs  from 
AUoaoruBy  to  which  genus  Ceratodactylis  is  very  near,  but  the 
sori  are  longer,  and  the  habit  distinct  The  sterile  part  of  the 
frond  is  like  OsmuTida,  and  the  fertile  part  like  Ceratopteris, 
consisting  of  contracted  pinn^  vdth  revolute  indusiiform  mar- 
gina  Onychium  is  somewhat  similar,  but  the  frond  is  not 
altered  and  contracted.  Jameaonia  has  radiating  free  veins, 
and  round,  confluent  sori,  forming  one  central  sorus  to  each 
pinna,  the  margin  of  which  is  revolute,  and  forms  a  common 
indusium.  In  Oassebeera  the  sori  are  seated  two  together, 
under  each  crenation  of  the  ftt)nd,  so  that  every  spurioiis  indu- 
sium covers  two  sori.  In  Adia/ntum  ihe  pinnae  are  mostly 
trapezioid,  and  the  veins  are  flabellato-pinnate.  The  genus  is 
close  to  Pteris,  and  often  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  more  by 
habit  than  by  character.  Hewardia  differs  remarkably  fi-om 
Adiantv/m,  in  the  reticulate  venation.  In  Ochropteris  the 
sori  are  seated  on  the  tips  of  from  two  to  four  converging  vein- 
lets,  from  which  the  indusium  springs,  and  which  form  its  base ; 
whereas  in  Admntum  tiie  sporangia  are  produced  on  the 
imder  side  of  the  indusium.  Its  habit  is  very  peculiar.  Chei- 
lanthes  has  subglobose  distinct  sori,  and  a  narrow  marginal 
indusium,  sometimes  so  narrow  as  to  appear,  at  first  sight, 
deficient  The  genus  is  with  difficulty  distinguished  from 
Adiantum,  which  passes  into  CheUanihea  by  Ochropteris. 
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Several  species  of  Cheilanthee  axe  beautifully  ferinose 
underneath.  AmoDgst  many  tropical  and  subtropical  species 
we  have  here  many  essentially  temperate,  and  others  which 
have  an  extremely  wide  distribution,  as  Pteris  aquUinay 
which  occurs  variously  modified  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  New  Zealand  ferns  belong  to  this  section. 

11.  DiCKSONiACKB,  Presl 

Son  globose,  submarginal,  seated  at  the  tip  of  a  vein  or  vein- 
let;  indusium  lateral,  persistent,  bivalvate,  the  lower  valve 
formed  by  the  true  indusium,  the  upper  by  the  altered  tooth 
of  the  frond  folded  back.     Often  arboreous. 

610.  This  tribe  is  allied  to  CystopterideoBy  as  regards  the 
true  indusium,  and  to  Adiantiacece,  so  &r  as  the  margin  of 
the  frond  conduces  to  the  formation  of  the  indusium.  In 
Bala/ntvu/m  the  indusium  forms  a  cup,  to  which  the  false  indu- 
sium makes  a  sort  of  lid.  Cibotiwn  is  distinguished  by  its 
nearly  equal  valves,  whereas  in  Bicksonia  they  are  unequal. 
Leptopleuria  has  a  coriaceous  true  indusium  placed  at  the 
very  margin.  It  differs  principally  from  Dickaonia  in  all  the 
parallel  veins  being  fertile,  and  not  a  select  few  only.  Patania 
has  a  saucer-shaped  indusium,  covering  only  the  base  of  the 
sorus>  the  true  and  false  indusia  being  completely  connata 
Gydodmm  is  remarkable  for  the  cuculliform  fiedse  indusium, 
the  margins  of  which  are  connivent,  while  the  true  indusium 
is  plana  SitoloHum  differs  from  Dicksonia  in  its  creeping 
rhizoma  and  delicate  textura  Thyreopteris  has  semiglobose 
sori,  with  coriaceous  cupshaped  indusia,  disposed  in  a  panicu- 
late thyrsus.  The  fertile  frond  ia,  in  fact,  reduced  to  a  mere 
rachis,  like  Trichoma/nea  pluTna,  Hook.  The  sterile  fronds 
have  simple  or  forked  veins  in  the  same  disc.  It  forms  a 
slender  caudex.  Deparia  is  a  Thyraopteris  with  the  paren- 
chymatous border  developed,  so  that  the  cups  are  marginal, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  inflorescence  of  some  Xyhpkylla. 
This  tiibe  contains  some  of  the  finest  of  the  tree  fema  Dich- 
aonia  cmta/rctica  has  a  uniform  girth  of  12  feet,  through 
its  height  of  40.  DicJcaonia  aquarroaa  reaches  the  farthest 
south  of  all  the  tree  ferns.  Dichaonia  lanata  sometimes  forms 
a  distinct  caudex,  but  not  always.     In  fact,  tree  ferns  in  gene- 
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ral  vary  much  as  regards  the  dimensions  of  their  caudex, 
according  to  favourable  or  unfavourable  circumstances.  The 
rhizoma  of  Cibotium  Baroraetz  is  covered  with  long  tawny 
hair,  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the  feble  of  the 
Scythian  lamb,  half  animal,  half  vegetable.  It  was  said  to 
perish,  if  not  already  the  prey  of  wolves  and  other  carnivorous 
animals,  after  it  had  consumed  all  the  food  within  the  small 
semicircle  of  which  alone  it  had  the  range,  being  always  imited 
to  the  parent  The  species  belong  principally  to  the  tropics 
and  southern  isles.  Thyrsopteria  is  confined  to  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. The  fibrous  coat  of  the  trunk  in  Dicksorda  aTUarcHca 
is  sliced  by  the  New  Zealanders  and  used  in  constructing 
houses. 

12.   DAVALLIACElfi,  OcUUcL 

Sori  inframarginal,  globose,  or  linear,  seated  at  the  tip  of  a 
vein  or  veinlet;  indusium  lateral,  semiorbicular,  oblong  or 
linear,  persistent,  scarious,  the  upper  margin  firee. 

611.  The  resemblance  of  DavaUiaoece  to  the  Cystopteris 
section  of  AspLemoLcece  is  confessedly  very  close,  and  without 
attention  to  the  nervation  they  are  not  easy  to  distinguisL 
In  this  tribe,  however,  the  indusium  is  more  constantly  seated 
at  the  tip  of  a  vein  or  veinlet ;  whereas  in  the  ferns  just  men- 
tioned it  is  situated  in  the  middle.  In  DavaUiacece,  moreover, 
the  indusium  is  adnate  through  a  considerable  part  of  its  cir- 
cumference, and  is  persistent  From  Dicksoniacece  they  differ 
in  the  want  of  an  accessory  indusium.  Microlepiay  Saccolovia, 
and  Davallia,  all  agree  in  this  respect  Leucoategia  has  the 
sori  seated  in  the  sinus  of  the  lacinise,  with  a  scarious  indusium. 
One  species  seems  at  first  sight  to  difier  from  other  ferns  except 
Polypodium  anomaluTn,  and  certain  Acro8ti€hace(B,  in  having 
the  son  on  the  upper  surface ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  this  is  paler, 
and  looks  like  the  under  surface,  because  the  margin  of  each 
pinnule  curves  upwards,  Microlepia  differs  from  this  princi- 
pally in  habit  Humata  has  a  coriaceous  indusium,  and  vein- 
lets  thickened  upwards.  Davcdlia  is  known  by  its  tubular 
indusium,  and  Saccoloma  has  a  small  linear  special  indusium, 
with  a  spiuious  indusium  formed  by  the  reflected  margin,  and 
thus  passes  into  Dicksonidcece.    The  genera  just  enumerated 
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pave  the  way  to  Lirndscea  and  its  allies,  which  have  linear  mar- 
ginal sori,  for  the  most  part  continuous,  but  sometimes  regu- 
larly interrupted  The  indusium  opens  towards  the  margin 
of  the  frond,  and  not  away  from  it,  as  in  Pf^riSy  a  consequence 
of  its  not  being  merely  the  altered  margin.  The  sori,  more- 
over, connect  the  tips  of  the  veins  and  veinleta  In  LiTidscea 
we  have  frequently  trapeziiform  or  cuneate  pinnse,  resembling 
somewhat  those  of  Adiantum,  Sckizoloma  has  the  sori 
parallel  with  the  margin,  as  in  Lindsceay  but  the  venulation  is 
angularly  anastomosing,  instead  of  flabellate.  leoloma  has  a 
marginal  bilabiate  indusium,  and  differs  from  Lvndscea  in 
having  deciduous  pinnae.  Dictyoxiphium  has  simple  lineari- 
lanceolate  fertile  fronds,  inframarginal  sori,  and  compound 
anastomosing  veinlets,  with  variously  directed  free  veinlets  in 
the  areolae.  SynophJebium  differs  from  Schizoloma  in  the 
eccentric  midrib.  This,  again,  is  mostly  a  tropical  or  subtro- 
pical division.  DavaZlia  caTiariends  is  a  well-known  object 
of  cultivation  in  our  conservatories.  One  species  extends  to 
New  Zealand,  and  two  of  Lindscea. 

13.  AsPLENiACBLfi,  Presl 

Sori  globose,  linear-oblong  or  more  frequently  linear,  seated 
on  the  back,  rarely  at  the  tip  of  a  vein  or  veinlet ;  indusium 
lateral,  persistent,  free  on  the  side  which  is  opposite  to  the 
margin  of  insertion;  rhizoma  subglobose,  rarely  creeping, 
more  rarely  still  forming  a  low  imarmed  caudex. 

612,  This  tribe  is  at  once  distinguished  from  Aapidiacecs 
and  DavatUacece  by  the  lateral  persistent  indusium,  which  is 
free  opposite  to  the  margin  of  insertion.  This  freedom,  more- 
over, does  not  take  place  by  the  mere  dehiscence  of  the 
indusium,  but  is  essential  to  the  structure.  The  tribe  is 
divisible  into  five  sections,  allied  respectively  to  ScolopcTir 
drvum,  Diplazia,  Asplenium,  BlechnuTriy  and  Cystopteria. 

613.  The  first  is  distinguished  by  the  sori  being  approxi- 
mated and  parallel  on  the  proximate  sides  of  two  contiguous 
parallel  veinlets,  the  free  margin  of  both  being  in  consequence 
opposite.  The  sori  in  Scolopendrium  look  like  one,  but  are 
really  double,  each  with  its  own  indusium.  The  indusium  is 
not,  in  fact,  a  single  indusium  fixed  on  either  side  and  bursting 
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in  the  midst  In  Antigramma  the  veinlets  are  reticukite, 
but  the  twin  sori  still  face  each  other ;  in  CafaptosortLS,  how- 
ever, the  sori* diverge.  Scolopendrium  ojfficiruirum  is  one  of 
our  most  common  ferns  and  rather  variable.  The  fiond  is 
sometimes  forked,  and  sometimes  the  margin  is  curiously 
waved  and  crisped.  One  or  two  other  species  of  the  section, 
as  Campto8oru8  rhizophyUum,  belong  also  to  temperate 
climate& 

614.  The  second  section,  which  is  tropical,  in  India  and 
America,  consists  of  genera  allied  to  Diplaziwm.  In  this  the 
sori  are  bilateral  or  double,  so  that  the  indusia  open  in  oppo- 
site directiona  With  the  double  sori  are  often  intermixed 
perfectly  simple  individuals  Those  with  simple  son,  it  is  said, 
may  be  distinguished  from  Aaplenium  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  opening  towards  the  main  nerve,  while  in  Diplaziv/m 
they  open  from  it  I  fear,  however,  that  this  character  is  not 
constant  Anisogoniv/m  differs  from  Dipldzium  in  the 
return  of  the  pinnate  veinlets  to  the  main  veins,  so  as  to  form 
little  arches.  Oocygonium  has  entire  pinnae,  with  fascicles  of 
veinlets  anastomosing  near  the  margin,  and  there  producing 
fi-ee  veinlets.  Callipteria  has  costaeform  veins,  the  lower 
opposite  veinlets  anastomosing  so  as  to  form  an  angle,  and  the 
upper  frea 

615.  The  third  section  contains  the  large  genus  A^plenium, 
and  one  or  two  genera  which  have  been  separated  from  it  All 
have  pinnate  veins,  and  the  sori,  whether  more  or  less  linear, 
are  attached  to  the  back  of  a  simple  vein  or  the  primary  fork 
of  the  vein,  or  indiscriminately.  The  edge  of  the  indusium  is 
sometimes  ciliated.  In  NeoUopteria  the  tips  of  the  veinlet« 
are  joined  by  a  transverse  continuous  anastomosing  veinlet 
Allantodia  has  a  vaulted  sausage-like  indusiima,  with  reticu- 
lated veinlets.  Ceterach,  as  observed  before,  has  no  indusiunL 
Hemidictyon  is  distinguished  by  "  the  exterior  margin  of  the 
reticulated  venation  being  combined  by  a  continuous  vein 
parallel  with  and  close  to  the  margin,  and  also  by  ite  plane 
indusium."  Plenadum  is  the  mere  barren  frond  of  Osmunda 
Javanica.  Like  many  large  genera,  Aspleniura  has  repre- 
sentatives in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  some  of  these  very 
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widely  distributed.  With  the  exception  of  Ceterachy  the  other 
genera  are  tropical.  The  old  Aaplenium  Nidus,  familiar  as 
an  object  of  cultivation  and  one  of  the  noblest  of  ferns,  belongs 
to  the  genus  NeoUopteris. 

616.  Blechnum  is  the  typical  genus  of  the  fourth  section* 
Athyrium,  which  comprises  our  FUix  famvunxi,  though  in 
some  measure  approaching  the  next  tribe,  is  distinguished  by 
the  decidedly  linear  junction  of  the  indusium  with  the  frond. 
In  A,  latifolium,  however,  it  is  often  curved  so  as  to  make  the 
indusium  reniform.  The  straight  sori  are,  indeed,  the  rarer  of 
the  two.  The  indusium  is  at  length  reflected  by  the  growth 
of  the  sporangia.  Doodia  and  Woodwardia  are  two  closely 
allied  genera.  In  both  the  sori  are  short  and  parallel  to  the 
costa  on  transverse  veina  In  Doodia,  however,  the  iudusium 
is  flat,  and  in  Woodwardia  immersed  and  convex.  In  the 
former  the  veins  and  veinlets  are  raised  beneath  and  more 
distinct  from  the  costa.  Blechnum  has  the  sori  more  or  less 
confluent,  with  the  free  side  of  the  indusium  towards  the  costa. 
The  Brazilian  SalpicKUmui  is  distinguished  by  its  climbing 
habit,  and  by  the  venules  being  combined  by  a  transverse 
slight  infiti-marginal  vein.  The  indusium,  moreover,  is  very 
long  and  cylindrical,  and  bears  part  of  the  sporangia  upon  its 
line  of  attachment  Blechnum  is  easily  confounded  with 
Lomariay  in  which  the  indusium  is  formed  from  the  altered 
margin  of  the  frond,  while  in  Blechnv/m  it  is  perfectly  distinct 
Actimdopteris  (Fig.  113,  a)  appears  to  be  a  true  aUy  of  Asple- 
nium,  though  its  marginal  indusia  appear  at  first  to  indicate 
a  diflFerent  sdS&nity.*  The  genera  are  indifferently  tropical  or 
temperate.  Doodia  extends  to  New  Zealand,  and  both  that 
genus  and  Woodwardia  occur  in  the  United  States.  Athy- 
Tvwm  and  Blechnum.  are  both  tropical  and  extratropical, 
varying  much  in  size. 

617.  The  section  of  which  Cyatopteris  is  typical  is  some- 
what analogous  to  Cyatheaceos.  The  indusium  of  Cystopteris, 
a  well-known  European  genus,  though  not  confined  to  the 
northern  hemisphere,  is  suborbicular,  and  fixed  by  a  lateral 

♦  The  origin  of  the  indusium  from  the  vein  is  not  properljT  expressed 
in  the  woodcut  as  it  was  in  the  original  drawing. 
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inferior  point  It  is  therefore  only  on  a  superficial  view 
similar  to  the  indusium  of  Cyaihea.  The  sori  are,  in  feet,  like 
those  of  the  next  tribe,  but  the  insertion  of  the  indusium  is 
diflfereni  Acrophorus  is  a  Cystopteris  with  apical  sorL  The 
genus  is  founded  on  a  Java  species,  (kvoclea  is  remarkable 
for  the  pinnse  being  contracted  into  beny-like  globes. 
There  is  some  diflSculty  about  the  nature  of  the  indusium, 
as  the  pinnules  are  so  hard  and  coriaceous  as  to  mask  the 
structure.  Ragiopteris  is  the  same  genus  with  Onodea. 
0,  sensibUis  is  a  well-known  American  species,  the  fronds 
of  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  die  if  a  single  pinnule 
were  squeezed ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  confirmed  by 
modem  observation. 

14.  AspmiACKE,  Presl 

Sori  globose  or  more  rarely  oval,  seated  on  the  middle  of  a 
vein  or  veinlet,  rarely  apical ;  indusium  superior,  orbicular, 
and  peltate,  or  reniform,  or  ovali-elliptic,  fixed  to  a  central  or 
slightly  lateral  point,  or  by  a  longitudinal  crest,  but  free  all 
round ;  rhizoma  creeping  or  sub-globose. 

618.  This  is  an  enormous  tribe,  abounding  in  species,  form- 
ing the  old  genus  Aspidium,  and  divisible  into  two  distinct 
sections,  one  of  which  contains  the  immediate  allies  of  Nephro- 
dvum,  the  other  those  of  Aapidium,  Lastrea,  Oleandra, 
Nephrolepis,  and  Nephrodiv/niy  which  all  belong  to  the  first 
section,  and  differ  principally  in  the  details  of  the  nervation. 
Laatrea,  for  instance,  is  distinguished  firom  Nephrodium  by 
the  veins  remaining  distinct,  while  in  Nephrodium  they 
inosculata  In  Nephrolepis  the  sori  are  seated  at  the  tips  of 
the  lower  exterior  veinlets,  a  character  which,  however,  occurs 
in  some  species  of  Nephrodiuniy  of  a  very  different  habit^  and 
not  having  the  petioles  articulated  with  the  rachis,  like  true 
species  of  Nephrolepia.  Oleandra  has  the  tips  of  the  parallel 
veinlets  curved  upwards,  and  forming  a  slightly  thickeDed 
margin,  and  is  distinguished,  moreover,  by  its  simple  fronds, 
which  are  articulated  close  to  the  rhizoma.  Nephrolepis 
tvheroaa  is  singular  for  the  tubers  on  the  rhizoma.  These  are 
1  J-inch  long,  ovoid,  subterraneous,  subtranslucid,  filled  with  a 
"rm  mucous  subtranslucent  substance.    They  have  a  circle  of 
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vascular  bundles,  forming  a  sort  of  balloon  as  they  proceed 
from  a  common  base  below,  and  then  converge  to  the  apex. 
Oleandra  neriiformia  is  remarkable  for  its  erect  shrubby 
rhizoma,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet^  and 
bears  whorls  of  fronds  ;  it  grows  in  open  spots. 

619.  The  second  section  is  familiar,  as  far  as  the  name  goes, 
to  every  lover  of  Ferns,  though  the  genus  Aapidium,  as  now 
limited,  is  confined  to  a  few  tropical  species,  with  compound 
anastomosing  veinlets,  producing  free  veinlets  in  various  direc- 
tiona  Sagenia  differs  principally  in  the  absence  of  the 
latter.  PolyatichuTn  contains  species  with  free  veinlets,  and 
a  peltate  indusium.  Cyrtomium  has  medial  sori,  the  lower 
veinlet  free,  and  the  upper  anastomosing,  and  producing  free 
veinlets  on  their  outer  sides  and  angular  junctions.  Phanero- 
phlebia  differs  from  this  merely  in  more  of  the  veinlets  being 
&ea  Fddyenia  has  reticulate  and  anastomosing  veinlets,  and 
apical  biseriate  son.  Meaochlama  or  Sphcerostephcunoa  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Nephrod^/um  by  the  linear  sori.  The  glan- 
dular margin  of  the  indusium  occurs  also  in  some  species  of 
NephrodiuTYi,  Pleocnemia  differs  from  Sagenia  principally 
in  the  gigantic  habit  DidymochlcBna  requires  especial 
notice,  on  accoimt  of  its  oblong  elliptic  sori  and  indusia,  fixed 
to  the  frond  by  a  longitudinal  crest ;  an  exaggeration  of  the 
usual  reniform  indusium.  It  is  also  said  to  be  arboreous ; 
but  old  plants  of  D.  smuoaa,  a  Brazilian  species,  exist  in  the 
Kew  Garden,  which  have  not  assumed  the  habit  of  a  tree 
fern.  Matonia,  referred  formerly  to  Cyatheacece,  appears 
more  properly  to  be  placed  here,  on  account  of  its  superior 
indusium,  which  covers  only  a  definite  number  of  sporangia, 
thereby  showing  a  strong  analogy  with  Oleichenia.  The 
stout  rhizoma  is  s^d  to  be  creeping,  though  six  or  eight  feet 
long.  Most  of  the  genera  are  tropical ;  but  Lastrea,  Nephro- 
dvwm^  and  Polyatichum  have  nmnerous  Europpan  species,  or 
species  which  belong  to  temperate  regiona  These  are  often 
extremely  variable,  nor  can  the  same  reproach  be  withheld 
from  many  tropical  species. 

15.  Peranemacejb,  Preal 

Sori  globose,  pedunculate,  or  seated  on  the  middle  of  the 
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superior  vein ;  indusium  inferior,  soarious,  at  length  splitting 
into  several  lobes ;  receptade  generally  very  small 

620.  A  small  tribe  consisting  of  only  a  few  genera.  Peror 
Tiema  or  Sphceropteris  has  a  large  globose  rbizoma,  and 
pedunculate  sori ;  the  tips  of  the  veins  are  clavate  and  glan- 
dular. Diacalpe  differs  only  in  its  apparently  sessile  sorL 
PhysematiAjum,  has  sessile  sori  with  a  nearly  entire  indusimn 
and  sub-globose  rhizoma.  Woodsia  differs  firom  Physemor 
tium  in  its  beautifully  laciniated  indusium,  and  contains  two 
of  our  rarest  and  most  interesting  Ferns.  Hypoderris  is 
very  close  to  Drynaria,  and  distinguishable  only  by  its  very 
obscure  but  perfect  cupshaped  indusium,  like  that  of  Woodgid, 
from  which  genus  it  differs  in  its  anastomosing  not  simple 
veinleta  Thyrsopteris  and  Cibotiwm  are  inserted  here  by 
Presl,  but  their  proper  place  is  amongst  DwkscymcbcecB. 

16.  Hymenophtllace^,  EndL 

Indusimn  cupshaped  or  bivalvate,  formed  partly  of  the 
frond,  or  arising  from  and  threaded  by  the  excurrent  oostfis 
to  the  base  of  whidi  are  attached  the  sporangia  mixed  with 


621.  In  consequence  of  the  membrauaceous  reticulated  fronda 
resembling  those  of  Symphyogyna  (Fig.  110,  a,  and  95,  d,  6), 
Presl  and  others  have  considered  the  curious  and  beautiful 
plants  of  which  this  tribe  is  composed  as  constituting  a  totally 
distinct  order ;  l)ut  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  DavaJHa 
by  means  of  Prosaptia  and  Looosoma,  and  with  Thyrsopteris 
by  Trichomaned  phima  and  others,  that,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
there  is  little  doubt  about  the  matter ;  and  if  the  distinction 
of  oblique  and  vertical  rings  (HelicogyratcB  and  GatheUh 
gyratcB,  Presl)  is  to  be  kept  up,  they  must  be  placed  in  the 
same  section  with  Qleichenia  and  Oyathecu  The  coriaceous 
frond  of  Looceoma,  aocompanied  by  the  columella  and  oblique 
ring  of  Trichotmomes,  as  evidently  removes  any  uncertainty 
which  might  arise  from  the  structure  of  the  leaves.*    Hym/^ 

*  The  frond  is  not  equally  reticulate  in  ail  the  species.  In  the  section 
HyTMnostachyB  of  Trichomanes,  a  section  in  which  the  veinlets  anasto- 
mose, the  structure  approximates  that  of  ferns  with  a  close  reticulate 
venation.    In  TVtehomanes  reniforme  a  transverse  section  shows  two 
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mophyllum  is  distinguished  from  Trichomcmes  by  its  short 
columella  and  two-valved  indusium,  while  that  of  Trichomanea 
is  cupshaped,  and  the  columella  exserted.  In  such  species  as 
T,  degans  the  cup  seems  to  be  entirely  a  development  of  the 
tip  of  the  costa,  and  this  is  probably  the  case  generally  in  the 
genus  Trichomcmes.  Most  of  the  species  are  tropical,  but  a 
few  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  From  their  filmy 
nature,  they  delight  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  some  require 
constant  moisture,  as  the  spray  of  waterfalls,  &c.  Loxsoma  is 
confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  New  Zealand,  and  has  the 
habit  of  DavaUia,  About  a  fifth  of  the  New  Zealand  ferns 
belong  to  this  division. 

17.  Cyatheace^,  Kze.y  Presl 

Sporangia  pedicellate,  suborbicular,  or  obovate,  lenticulari- 
compressed,  surrounded  by  a  complete  or  incomplete  ring, 
bursting  laterally.    Arboreous,  seldom  herbaceous. 

622.  This  tribe  contains  many  of  the  finest  forms,  distin- 
guished by  their  arboreous  habit,  which  makes  them  and  simi- 
lar ferns,  some  fossil  species  excepted,  the  noblest  represen- 
tatives of  the  Cryptogamic  Flora.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
tropical,  but  yet,  like  so  many  others  of  the  finest  Cryptogams, 
they  are  found  in  colder  climates,  provided  the  temperature  is 
tolerably  equable,  as  in  New  Zealand  and  other  southern  isles. 
There  are  species,  also,  at  the  Cape,  and  amongst  the  Hima- 
layas. Presl  remarks  that  the  genera  of  Cyatheacece  repre- 
sent the  tribes  of  Cathetogyratce.  Cyathea  and  Cnemidaria* 
answer  to  Parcmemacece;  Matoniaf  to  Aapidiacece  ;  Hemi- 
telia  to  AspleniacecB  ;  TrichopteriSy  Metaocyay  and  AhophUay 
to  Polypodiacecd.    Most  of  them  possess  a  cupshaped  indu- 

distinct  layers  of  cells.  The  walls  of  the  contiguous  ceUs  are  sometimes 
perfectly  confluent,  as  the  cells  of  the  leaves  of  many  mosses  and  Jun- 
ffermannia ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  of  demarcation  is  often 
perfectly  distinct.  The  notion,  therefore,  that  the  reticulations  arise 
from  anastomosing  veinlets  is  altogether  wrong.  See  Presl,  Hymeno- 
phyllac6es,  1843.  Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Kon.  Bohem,  Gesells. 
(v.  Folge,  Band  3.) 

•  Dispkenia  is  merely  a  Cyathea, 

t  Now  associated  with  them  on  account  of  its  superior,  not  inferior, 
indusium. 
35 
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slum ;  but  this  is  sometimes  entirely  wanting,  and  the  sporangia 
are  produced  upon  a  distinct  hairy  receptacle.  Gyathea  has 
free  veins  or  veinlets,  numerous  sporangia,  on  a  raised  or  club- 
shaped  receptacle,  surroimded  by  a  spherical  indusimn,  bursting 
above  or  below,  and  forming  a  cup  round  the  sorus.  In  Schi- 
zoccena  the  sori  are  seated  on  the  middle  of  the  veins  or  vein- 
lets,  and  the  indusium  has  six  lobes,  like  little  petals,  surroumd- 
ing  a  globose  receptacle.  In  Hemitelia,  imited  with  Cnemi- 
daria  by  Smith,  the  lower  pair  of  veinlets  anastomose,  and 
the  indusium  is  a  mere  scale,  which  leads  to  the  Polypodiaceous 
genera,  in  which  the  place  of  the  indusium  is  sometimes  sup- 
plied by  hairs  or  scales.  AlsophUa,  Gymnosphcera,  and  Tri- 
chopteria,  diflfer  more  in  habit  than  in  technical  characters. 
In  AUophila  the  receptacle  is  mostly  hairy,  the  leaves  are 
decompound,  and  the  stipe  often  prickly.  In  GymnospIuBra 
the  fronds  are  bipinnate  and  sometimes  prickly,  and  the  sori 
quite  naked,  with  the  sporangia  on  a  subcylindrical  receptacla 
In  Trichopteria  the  receptacle  is  oblong,  hairy,  and  the  sori 
laterally  confluent,  so  as  to  form  transverse  linear  heaps  of 
sporangia.  In  this,  also,  the  leaves  are  bipinnate,  and  tiie 
habit  diflFerent  from  AlsophUa,  In  Mdaocya  the  fronds  are 
simply  pinnate.  Each  fertile  vein  bears  several  sori,  a  cir- 
cumstance quite  peculiar  to  the  genus.  This  diflFers,  moreover, 
in  its  spores  not  being  triangular.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about 
Alsophila  capensis  which  deserves  notice.  On  the  lower  part 
of  the  stipes,  and  especially  that  part  which  joins  the  caudex, 
abortive  pinnae  are  formed,  reduced  almost  to  the  rachis,  and 
resembling  so  closely  some  HymenapkyUum  or  TrichomaTies, 
that  Kaulfuss  has  described  them  with  a  note  of  doubt  under 
the  name  of  Trichxytnanes  cormophyllum*  In  the  plant  as 
cultivated  at  Kew  their  identity  with  the  pinnae  is  evident,  as 
pinnae  of  the  normal  form  are  often  intermixed  with  others 
consisting  of  a  rigid  costa  and  narrow  hyaline  border.  The 
delicate  and  beautiful  fronds  of  Gyathea  Smithii  are  with  much 
good  taste  used  by  the  New  Zealanders  to  adorn  their  meeting- 
houses. 

*  See  Hook.  Sp.  Fil.,  vol.  i.,  p.  37.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
vuoture  of  the  altered  frond  is  quite  unlike  that  of  Trichomanes. 
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18.   QLEICHENIACEiE,  Kzc 

Sporangia  sessile  or  subsessile,  globose,  subglobose,  or  trigo- 
nal, surrounded  by  a  complete  ring ;  bursting  longitudinally. 
EJiizoma  creeping  or  climbing. 

623.  The  rampant,  mostly  divided,  rhizoma  and  habit,  rather 
than  any  very  definite  characters,  separate  this  little  tribe  from 
the  arboreous  CycUheacece.  In  all,  the  sporangia  are  few  in 
nimiber,  and  disposed  in  a  radiating  manner,  so  that  the 
narrow  end  is  internal  They  are  often  seated  in  a  little  cavity, 
and  are  highly  deciduous.  The  fronds  are  generally  forked  or 
trifid,  the  third  or  middle  division  being  supplied  sometimes 
by  a  little  bulblike  body.  Flatyzoma  has,  however,  simple 
fronds,  by  which  character  it  is  principally  distinguished. 
Oleichenia  has  pinnate  or  forked  free  veins  and  veinlets,  with 
apical  (CalyTnella,  Presl)  or  immersed  superficial  sori.  Mer- 
tenaia  differs  in  its  coarse  habit  and  medial  sori,  with  more 
evident  venation.  Sticherus  differs  in  its  biserial  sori  Presl 
describes  the  venation  as  reticulate,  but  this  is  denied  by  Smith. 
All  are  tropical  or  subtropical,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
affect  the  southern  islands.  Gleichenia  has  four  species  in 
New  Zealand. 

II.  Ophioglossace^,  Lindl,  Hook.,  &c. 
Ophioolosse^  R.  B, 

Fronds  entire  or  divided,  straight  in  aestivation ;  fertile 
fronds  reduced  to  a  linear  strapshaped  process,  the  edge  of 
which  produces  a  single  row  of  connate  bivalvate  sporangia. 

624.  The  aestivation  of  these  plants  is  so  different  from  that 
of  ferns,  and  the  sporangia  so  unlike  those  of  Marattiacece, 
which  can  alone  be  compared  with  them,  that  in  the  absence 
of  all  information  as  to  the  development  of  the  spores,  I  cannot 
but  consider  them  as  a  distinct  natural  order.  The  sporangia, 
in  fact,  are  nothing  more  than  mere  sacs  formed  in  the  edge  of 
the  fertile  frond,  and  resemble  rather  those  of  Lycopods  than 
fema  The  order  consists  of  four  good  genera,  Ophioglossum, 
Botrychiurriy  Hehrmdhostachys,  and  Rhizoglosaiim.  The 
first  has  sometimes  reticidate  nervation,  sometimes  the  fronds 
are  nearly  nervelesa    The  greater  part  of  the  supposed  species 

35  ♦ 
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are  reducible  with  certainty  to  0,  wlgatum,  which  is  dis- 
tributed through  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  In  some 
cases  several  spikes  are  produced  instead  of  one.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  frond  is  dichotomous,  as  in  a  species  fix)m 
Malacca  in  the  Hookerian  Herbarium,  indications  of  division 
having  previously  occurred  in  0.  pendulwra,  and  sometimes  it 
is  digitate,  as  in  0.  palmatum,  a  species  from  Bourbon  and 
South  America,  which  has  been  considered  a  genus  under  the 
name  of  Gfteiroglossum.  It  has,  however,  no  more  right  to 
be  separated  than  Schizcea  dichotoma  from  S.  fiabeUum. 
This  species  is  remarkable  for  numerous  marginal  spikes  of 


Fig  118. 

PhyUoglo88um  Drummondiij  natural  size,  together  with  one  of  the 
bractes,  with  its  sporangium  magnified.  From  a  New  Zealand  specimen 
given  to  me  by  Dr.  Hooker. 

sporangia  arising  from  some  of  the  transformed  lobes,  for  its 
stem  sometimes  assuming  at  the  base  the  scarlet  tint  whidi 
occurs  in  Lycopods,  for  its  femlike  rhizoma,  and  its  grow- 
ing on  the  trunks  of  trees.  Botrychium  has  divided  fronds^ 
and  the  fruit,  consisting  of  globose  sporangia,  opening  trans- 
versely, is  produced  on  spikes  springing  from  the  base  of 
the  frond,  or  occasionally  at  the  same  time  on  some  of  the 
pinnules,  B,  Lunaria  is  found  in  Tasmania,  and  the  New 
Zealand  species  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  of  many  other 
countries,  but  of  no  part  of  Europe  except  Norway,  from 
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whence  there  are  specimens  in  Hook.  Herb.,  and  from  no  part 
of  Asia  north  of  the  Himalayas.  Hehninthostachya  is  similar 
to  Botryckium  in  habit,  and  has  whorls  of  sporangia  which 
open  vertically,  surmomited  by  a  crested  appendage.  It  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon.  Botrychium  virginicv/m  is  used  as  a  pot- 
herb in  New  Zealand,  as  is  HdmiTvthostachys  in  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  Adder's  tongue  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  They  are 
considered  as  vulneraries,  and  for  that  purpose  the  fronds  are 
boiled  in  fresh  lard.  Their  virtues  are  probably  only  imaginary. 
Adder's  tongue  ointment  has  been  much  used  within  my  own 
knowledge  for  dressing  open  wounds.  The  roots  are  often 
thick  and  bulblike,  and  a  new  plant  comes  up  every  year  from 
the  same  root,  as  in  terrestrial  Orchideae.  Sheep  are  so  fond 
of  B,  hiTvaria  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  specimens  where  they 
have  access.  These  plants  are  plainly  connected  with  Club- 
mosses  by  Rhizoglosaurriy  a  Cape  genus  which  has  pre- 
cisely the  habit  of  PhylloglossuTn  (Fig.  118),  consisting  of  a 
few  subulate  leaves  and  a  pedunculate  spike  of  sporangia. 
Ophiogloaaum  varies  almost  infinitely  in  size,  and  in  the 
greater  or  less  elongation  of  the  frond. 

HI.  Equisetace^,  D.  C. 

Stems  branched,  articulated,  hollow;,  branches  whorled, 
destitute  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  leaves^  except  the  fimbri- 
ated sheaths  which  surround  the  base  of  each  articulation. 
Sporangia  dependent  from  the  peltate  scales  of  little  strobilL 
Spores  surrounded  by  a  membrane  splitting  spirally  into  two 
bands^  attached  by  their  centre,  and  clavate  at  either  end. 
Archegonia  and  spermatogonia  on  the  prothallus. 

625.  The  peculiar  habit  oi  these  plants,  resembling  that  of 
Ephed/ra  and  Gasuarina,  at  once  distinguishes  them  from  all 
other  Cryptogams.  They  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Horsetails,  and  are  amongst  our  commonest  weeds  in 
ploughed  fields  and  marshy  spots,  in  woods,  or  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  sometimes  they  are  found  in  loose  sand,  which 
they  tend  to  bind  together  by  their  delicate  rootlets. 

626.  The  spores  germinate  like  those  of  ferns,  and  produce 
a  prothallus  which  diflfers  only  in  its  irregular  fasciculate  aspect 
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from  the  reniform  Marchantioid  expansion  of  the  young  plants 
of  that  important  order.  As  in  ferns,  archegonia  and  sperma- 
togonia are  formed  upon  the  prothallus,  and  the  spermatozoids, 
as  in  that  order,  are  fringed  with  abundant  cilia.  The  arche- 
gonia give  rise  equally  to  the  perfect  plant,  which  throws  out 
a  rhizoma  from  which  new  shoots  are  produced.  The  firuit  is 
a  little  strobilus,  terminating  the  stem  or  main  branches,  and 
consists  of  peltate  scales,  supporting  a  whorl  of  sporangia^ 
arranged  vertically  round  the  short  stem,  with  their  baae 
attached  to  the  scale  and  the  upper  end  free.  The  walls  are 
composed  of  beautifully  spiral  tissue,  and  the  spores  arise  by 
cell-division,  each  spore  being  covered  with  a  separable  mem- 
brane, which  ultimately  splits  in  a  spiral  direction,  so  as  to  form 
two  bands  with  clavate  apices,  which  are  attached  by  the 
middle,  so  as  to  look  like  four  stamens.  The  structure  of  the 
rhizoma  is  very  different  from  that  of  fema  In  an  early  stage 
it  consists  of  a  central  column  of  cellular  tissue,  sending  off 
about  eight  radiating  plates,  which  connect  it  with  an  external 
cylinder  of  the  same  tissue,  and  opposite  to  each  of  which 
there  is  in  the  central  column  a  vascular  bundle,  consisting  of 
annular  vessels  passing  into  spiral  At  a  later  period  tissue 
grows  from  the  walls  into  the  cavities  in  such  wise  that  they 
are  more  or  less  perfectly  obliterated  More  abundant  cavities 
exist  in  the  fruit-bearing  stems,  with  various  modifications  of 
the  component  tissue.  Annular  vessels,  however,  predominate, 
as  scalariform  vessels  do  in  ferns.  The  cells  of  the  sporangia 
are  remarkable  for  the  beautifully  developed  spiral  formed  by 
their  inner  coat     The  cuticle  is  furnished  with  stomates. 

627.  The  affinities  of  these  plants  are  quite  dear  since  ihe 
discovery  of  the  extreme  similarity  of  the  mode  of  development 
with  that  of  ferns.  The  archegonia  and  spermatogonia,  with 
their  spermatozoids,  are,  in  fact,  almost  identical  The  resem- 
blance to  Marchantiacece  in  the  fruit  is  striking,  but  this  is 
rather  one  of  analogy  than  of  affinity,  as  the  results  of  impreg- 
nation are  so  different.  In  MarchanticLcecB  the  archegonia 
produce  merely  a  sporangium,  in  Equisetacece  a  new  plant 
The  resemblance  between  these  plants,  again,  and  such  Phaeno- 
gams  as  Ephedra  and  Caauarina  is  very  striking,  but  it  is, 
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after  all,  merely  analogical.  The  superior  development  of  the 
vascular  tissue  indicates  a  higher  type  than  that  of  ferns ;  and 
if  the  nobler  forms  of  these  are  objected,  we  have  but  to  point 
to  extinct  Equisetacece. 

628.  Almost  the  only  especial  use  to  which  these  plants  are 
put  by  man  is  that  of  polishing,  which  they  eflfect  in  conse- 
quence of  the  minute  crystals  of  silex  which  are  found  in  their 
cuticle.  Brewster  has  shown  that  the  flinty  particles  are 
arranged  in  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  stem,  and  that 
each  possesses  a  regular  axis  of  double  refraction.  Horsetails 
have  been  supposed  to  possess  medical  properties.  E,  awensey 
for  example,  is  said  to  be  astringent  and  diuretia 

629.  Equiseta  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  but 
there  are  none  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand  The  tropics  have 
their  species  as  well  as  more  temperate  climes.  A  few  of  the 
species,  as  E.  variegatum,  sylvaticum,  &c.,  have  a  very  \ride 
distribution.  The  former  occurs  as  far  north  as  Iceland ;  it  is 
found  also  in  Quito,  Bourbon,  and  Uitenhage,  while  E,  sylva- 
ticum  is  found  from  the  Arctic  regions  of  North  America  to 
Simla.  E,  gigomteum,  a  Brazilian  species,  attains  several  feet 
in  height,  with  a  stout  stem,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  One  species,  on  the  contrary,  E.  debilCy  is  so  weak 
that  it  requires  the  support  of  low  bushes,  up  which  it  may  be 
said  to  climb,  and  Welwitsch  describes  E.  elongatum  as 
climbing  up  Agave  AmericaTia  at  Lisboa 

630.  The  largest  Equiaetum  of  the  present  day  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  noble  representatives,  as  CcdamiteSy  which 
occur  in  the  Coal  Measures  and  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  True 
Equiseta  also  occur  in  a  fossil  state.  The  recent  species  vary 
greatly  in  size,  branching,  and  the  length  of  their  intemodes- 
E,  arvense  produces  tubers  on  the  creeping  rhizoma. 

IV.  Marsileacele,  R  B, 

Rhizocarpks,  Batsch.y  Ag,  RhizospermjE,  Roth.^  D.  C,  Htdrofterides, 

WiUd. 

-Estivation  straight  or  circinate,  leaves  various  or  reduced 
to  a  petiole ;  receptacles*  more  or  less  radicular,  formed  from 

*  These  receptacles  are  called  in  the  tabular  view  of  the  acrogenous 
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a  metamorphosed  leaf  or  footstalk  divided  by  septa,  or  unilo- 
colar ;  antheridia  in  the  same  secondary  receptacle  with  thf 
monosporous  sporangia,  or  in  a  distinct  sac ;  prothallus  con- 
fluent with  the  spore,  not  forming  a  distinct  expansion. 

631.  The  plants  of  which  this  curious  natural  order  is  com- 
posed are  all  aquatic,  and  are  so  diversified  in  structure,  though 
they  have  several  characters  in  common,  that  they  may  be, 
and  indeed  have  been,  referred  to  two  distinct  natural  orders. 
MoTsUea  and  PUidaria,  for  instance,  are  associated  in  one 
group,  Salvinia  and  AzoUa  in  another.     IsoeteSy  though 


Fig.  119. 

a.  Pilularia  mintUOy  Durieu, 
natural  size,  from  a  cultivated 
specimen. 

b.  Receptacle  of  ditto,  slightly 
magnified. 


Fig.  120. 

Receptacle  of  P,  mintUa,  di- 
vided verticallj,  so  as  to  show  a 
sporangium .  and  three  anthe- 
ridia. From  ExpL  Sdent.  de 
I'Alg^rie. 


slightly  anomalous,  is  clearly  a  Lycopod.  The  four  first 
agree  in  having  receptacles  formed,  evidently,  from  a  meta- 
morphosed leaf  or  leafstalk,  while  in  Isoetea  the  fruit  is 
lodged  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  and  probably  arises,  not  from 
the  leaf  itself,  but  from  an  axillary  bud.  Its  spores  and  male 
organs  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Lycopodicu 

632.  The  affinities  of  these  plants  with  other  Filicals  are  at 
first  far  from  evident,  the  structure  of  the  fruit  is  so  very 

Cryptogams  sporangia,  according  to  the  commonly  received  nomencla- 
ture. But  as  homologous  organs  should  have  the  same  name,  the  word 
sporangia  is  here  used  for  the  ultimate  common  envelope  of  the  spores. 
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diflTerent.  We  can,  indeed,  point  rather  to  analogies  than 
affinities.  Where  the  limb  of  the  leaf  is  expanded  and  firm, 
there  is  a  reticulate  venation  like  that  of  OpkioglosauTn. 
Azclla  resembles  JungerTnannicB  in  habit  and  the  antheridia, 
or  perhaps  more  properly  the  receptacles  of  the  antheridia,  as 
those  of  SaZvinia  also,  have  the  same  external  form.  In  the 
perfection  of  their  spiral  vessels,  which  are  sometimes  capable 
of  being  unrolled,  they  resemble  EquisetacecB,  AzoUa  is 
extra  European,  and  is  found  in  hot  countries  and  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  south,  and  also  in  North  America.  The 
other  genera  all  occur  in  Europe,  but  are  not  confined  to  it, 
or  in  general  to  temperate  regions. 

633.  As  the  structure  of  these  plants  is  so  peculiar  I  must 
give  a  few  details  of  each  genus  separately.    PUularia  (Fig. 
119)  has  a  filiform  creeping  rhizoma,  which  from  space  to  space 
gives  off  erect  and,  at  first,  circinate  filiform  leaves  or  foot- 
stalks, whichever  may  be  their  proper  name     From  the  same 
thread-like  rhizoma,  short  processes  are  given  off,  each  of 
which  produces  a  pillshaped  receptacle,  embraced  by  the  stalk, 
and  evidently  formed  either  by  the  tip  of  the  metamorphosed 
footstalk,  or  from  the  Umb  of  the  leaf,  which  is  not  developed 
in  other  cases.    This  receptacle  (Fig.  120)  is  divided  by  septa 
into  two  or  four  cells,  each  of  which  has  a  sort  of  placenta,  to 
which  the  obovate  antheridia  and  sporangia  are  attached. 
Each  sporangium  contains  only  a  single  spore.     This  has  a 
firm  outer  coat,  which  tapers  to  a  point,  leaving  a  little  cavity 
at  the  top  of  the  nucleus.  This  cavity,  according  to  Hofmeister, 
is  gradually  filled  up  with  cellular  tissue,  constituting  a  conical 
prothallus  confluent  with  the  nucleus.  A  single  archegonium  is 
formed  in  the  centre,  the  orifice  of  which  corresponds  with  the 
apex  of  the  prothallua      The    antheridia    contain  a  large 
number  of  grains,  from  which  the  spermatozoids  are  ultimately 
developed.     The  spermatozoids  are  long,  spiral,  and  very  deli- 
cate.   The  embryo  formed  in  the  archegonium  germinates  after 
the  fashion  of  a  monocotyledon,  sending  off  a  frond  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  a  root  opposite  to  it    PUularia  occurs  in  the  north 
of  Africa  and  Tasmania,  as  well  as  in  Europe.     The  species, 
which  are  very  few  in  number,  are  mere  botanical  curiosities* 
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634.  MaraUea  has  very  much  the  habit  of  PUularia,  but 
the  leaf-stalks  bear  several  cuneiform  lobes,  which  make  low 
starved  specimens  where  the  lobes  are  reduced  to  three,  and 
the  water  has  dried  up  in  which  they  first  took  their  growth, 
look  very  like  some  procumbent  Leguminady  especially  as 
the  hard  receptacles,  to  the  outward  eye,  resemble  seedpod& 
These  receptacles  are  evidently  modifications  of  the  leaves, 
but  are  more  complicated  than  those  of  Pihdaricu  The 
bivalved  receptacle  at  length  bursts,  and  a  long  mucilaginous 
cord  protrudes,  attached  to  the  receptacle,  where  its  lobes 
diverge  from  the  peduncla  This  bears  on  either  side  obovate 
receptacles  of  the  second  order,  which  in  an  earlier  state  of 
growth  were  connected  with  the  veins  of  the  primary  recep- 
tacle. Each  partial  receptacle  is  ovate,  and,  as  in  PilularUiy 
bears  a  sort  of  placenta,  which  is  beset  on  one  side  with  spo- 
rangia (Fig.  121,  122),  on  the  other  with  antheridia.  The 
sporangia,  as  before,  contain  only  a  single  spore,  which  consists 
of  a  nucleus  and  cellular  integument.   The  germination  closely 


Fig.  121.  Fig.  122. 

Part  of  the  mucilaginous  cord  of  Sporangium  of  the  same, 

Mardlea  pubesceriSf  with  a  recepta-  magnified, 

cle  of  the  second  order,  containing 
antheridia  and  sporangia.  From 
the  Flora  of  Algiers. 

resembles  that  of  PUvIaria.  In  both  the  stem  contains  a  circle 
of  cavities  formed  by  dissepiments,  radiating  firom  a  central 
mass  of  cellular  and  vascular  tissue,  with  unreliable  spiral 
threads.  MaraUece  are  aquatic  plants,  but  are  not  always 
submerged.  Marsilea  quadrifolia  is  very  widely  difiused 
both  in  tropical  and  temperate,  but  not  in  cold,  countries.  The 
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South  of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  Oregon,  Madras,  New 
Holland,  and  Brazil,  possess  representatives  of  the  genua  M. 
polycarpa  is  remarkable  for  having  numerous  receptacles  half- 
-way  up  the  leaf-stalk.  The  species  are  of  no  ascertained  utility. 
The  fossil  Sphenophyllvmi  probably  belongs  to  Equisetaeece.'* 

635.  SoUvinia  agrees  with  the  two  former  genera  in  the 
character  of  the  rhizoma  and  radical  fruit  The  fronds,  how- 
ever, have  a  fern-like  aspect,  but  they  are  remarkable  for 
having  warts  radiating  from  the  costa,  and  crowned  with  a 
little  tuft  of  jointed  threads.  The  veins  are  visible  below,  and 
are  reticulated.  The  fruit  consists  of  globose  fluted  sacs,  con- 
taining a  little  central  columella,  to  which  are  attached,  in 
separate  sacs,  the  antheridia  and  sporan^a.  The  antheridia 
are  globose  and  pedunculate,  resembling  strongly  those  of  a 
Jwngermannia;  the  cellular-walled  sporangia  are  monosporous. 
The  spores  germinate  after  the  fashion  of  Marailea  and  FUvr- 
laria;  but  the  antheridia  are  like  those  of  AzoUa.  The  stem 
has  cavities,  as  in  those  genera,  with  a  central  bundle  of  ves- 
sels. It  is  probable  that  all  the  supposed  species  are  reduci- 
ble to  one,  and  if  so  it  occurs  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  tropics  of  Asia  and  South  America  At  any  rate,  S. 
nata/ns  is  found  on  the  Niger,  in  the  East  Indies,  Brazil, 
and  Quito. 

636.  AzoUa  agrees  with  Sdlvvniay  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  antheridia,  but  has  the  habit  of  a  floating  Jwngermannia. 
The  antheridia  are  contained  in  a  common  sac,  as  in  Salvinia, 
and  have  a  similar  form  to  those  of  that  genus ;  but  they  con- 
tain four  or  more  masses,  analogous  to  the  pollen  masses  of 
Asdepiads,  fringed  with  barbed  pellucid  threads  (Fig.  1 23), 
first,  I  believe,  observed  by  Mettenius,  or  furnished  on  one 
side  with  irregular  root-shaped  appendages.  The  sporangia 
hang  down  from  the  frond,  consisting,  at  their  base,  of  a  vari- 
able number  of  lobes  or  appendages.  Beyond  this  is  a  sort 
of  ring,  and  then  the  naked  spore  connected  by  a  villous 
thread  with  the  parent  plant  The  spore  in  itself  resembles 
those  described  above,  and,  probably,  germinates  in  the  same 
manner.    This  point,  however,  is  at  present  obscure.     The 

♦  See  Ettingshausen  Steinkohlen,  Flora  von  Radnitz.    Wien,  1855. 
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receptacle  of  the  sporangia  is  sometimes  obscure  or  obsolete  ; 
sometimes,  however,  it  is  decidedly  present.  The  species  vary 
in  the  form  of  the  leaves,  the  number  of  the  appendages,  and 


Fig.  123. 

Mass  from  the  Antheridium  of  AzoUa  rvhrcu    From  a  specimen  given 
to  me  by  Dr.  Hooker. 

the  minute  details  of  the  antheridia  and  their  contents  They 
are  mostly  tropical  and  sub-tropical,  extending,  however,  to 
New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  in  the  south,  and  to  New  York 
and  Ohio  in  the  north. 

V.  LYCOPODUCRaE,  D.  G. 
Lycopodinke,  SwartZy  &c. 

Sporangia  bi-tri-valvxiJar,*  unilocular,  axillary,  very  rarely 
multilocular,  containing  large  spherico-tetrahedral  spores ;  an- 
theridia closely  resembling  the  sporangia,  filled  with  minute 
free  bodies,  resembling  the  spores  in  form  which  ultimately 
produce  spermatozoids. 

637.  The  greater  part  of  the  Club-mosses  are  distinguished, 
in  consequence  of  their  linear  leaves,  by  a  habit  resembling 
that  of  Conifers ;  and  in  many  details  of  the  fruit,  there  is  a 
very  close  analogy  between  the  two  orders,  though,  as  I  hope 
has  been  satisfactorily  proved  above,  there  is  no  real  aflBnity 
between  them.  As,  however,  amongst  Conifers  there  are 
'species  with  broad  leaves,  departing  greatly  from  mere  normal 
forms,  so  in  these  Cryptogams  there  are  broad-leaved  Lyco- 
podia ;  while  in  TTneaipteris,  the  coniferous  habit  has  almost 
vanished. .  Phylloglossum  (Fig.  118),  though  a  true  Lyoopod, 
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as  to  the  details  of  the  spicate  fruit,  departs  greatly  in  habit> 
being,  as  to  other  points,  almost  a  precise  repetition  of  the 
Ophioglossoid  Rhizoglosswm ;  while  Isoetes  connects  these 
plants  evidently  with  MardleacecB. 


Fig.  124. 

a.  Spore  of  Sdaginella  helvetioay  shortly  after  it  has  been  sowed, 
divided  vertically. 

6.  Archegonium  of  Sdaginella  dentictUala,  after  impregnation. 

c.  Young  embryo  of  ditto. 

d,  Prothallus  of  ditto,  with  archegonia,  one  of  which  has  produced 
an  embryo. 


*  ® 


Fig.  125. 

Mouth  of  archegonium  of  Se' 
laginella  dentictUata,  seen  from 
above  and  laterally. 


Fig.  126. 

Embryo  of  Sdaginella  Mar- 
tensi. 


These  three  figures,  which  are  all  more  or  less  magnified,  are 
from  Hofmeister. 
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638.  The  germination  of  the  spores^  and  the  evolution  of 
the  gporelike  bodies  of  the  antheridia  in  Lycopods^  do  not 
take  place  till  some  months  after  they  are  committed  to  the 
groimd.     The  germination  of  the  spores  (Fig.  124)  consists  in 
the  formation  of  a  prothallus  by  cell-division,  adherent  to  and 
confluent  with  the  spores,  as  in  MarsUeacece,  or  penetrating 
their  cavity,  without  the  protrusion  of  threads  as  in  Ferns  or 
Mosses.    This  cellular  matter  may  occupy  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  cavity  (Fig.  124,  d)  of  the  spore,  or  it  may  fill  it  en- 
tirely.   Archegonia  soon  appear  in  the  prothallus,  generally 
in  greater  number  than  in  Marsilecbcecey  and  the  embryonic 
mass  is  formed  from  a  cell  at  the  base  of  the  ai'chegonium 
(Fig.  124,  6).     The  embryo  is  usually  situated  transversely, 
with  an  evident  opposition  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
points  of  vegetation,  and  two  leaves  are  ultimately  formed 
(Fig.  126),  which  have  a  close  resemblance  to  Cotyledona 
The  stems,  when  developed,  consist  of  a  mass  of  thick  walled, 
often  dotted,  cells,  inclosing  one  or  many  fascicles  of  scalariform 
tissue,  which  send  oflf  branches  to  every  leaf  and  bud.     The 
scalariform  tissue  is  ^u^companied  by  fine  elongated,  or  some- 
times coarser,  cells,  which  are  occasionally  distinctly  reticu- 
lated, as  in  LycopocUv/m  Seldgo.   There  is  no  crossing  of  fasci- 
cles as  in  Endogens,  and  there  are  no  medullary  rays.     The 
stem,  in  fact,  approximates  closely  to  that  of  ferns,  to  which 
these  plants  are  nearly  allied ;  but  the  fascicles  of  vascular 
tissue  are  confined  to  the  centre.    Their  relations  to  Conifers, 
though  indicated  by  many  curious  resemblances,  are  strictly 
analogical    Though  the  pollen  grains  of  Conifers  undergo 
curious  changes  affcer  they  are  separated  from  the  anthers, 
these  changes  do  not  result  in  the  formation  of  spermatozoids 
or  anything  homologous ;  and  though  there  is  much  resem- 
blance between  the  formation  of  the  archegonia  and  embry- 
onic body  in   Lycopods,   and    that  of   the   corpuscles  and 
embryos  in  Conifers,  the  origination  of  the  spores  from  mother 
cells  in  the  former  is  so  distinct  from  that  of  the  ovules  in 
Conifers  that  homology  is  out  of  the  question,  and  we  have, 
therefore,   mere    analogies   to  build  upon,    which,  however 
curious,  indicate  no  aflBnity;  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  great 
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difference  of  the  stems.  Indeed,  Lycopods,  though  attaining 
so  great  perfection,  and  on  the  whole  presenting  the  highest 
cryptogamic  types,  are,  as  regards  the  tissues,  scarcely  so  near 
to  Phsenogams  as  Eqvdsetacew  and  Marsileacece,  though  the 
former  present  a  lower  type  of  fruit,  notwithstanding  the  great 
development  of  the  stems  in  the  fossil  genera,  while  the  latter, 
with  a  form  of  fruit  and  tissues  of  equal  if  not  superior  dignity, 
bear^the  same  relation  as  regards  the  stem  to  the  higher  Lyco- 
pods, that  degraded  aquatic  Phcenogams  do  to  more  highly 
organized  terrestrial  plants  of  the  same  natural  order.  Isoetes, 
indeed,  with  a  degraded  habit,  has  tissues  as  highly  organized 
as  those  of  Equisetum  or  Ma/rjsileacece. 

639.  Isoetea  has  a  globose  rhizoma  sending  down  many 
strong  roots  from  the  base  and  deeply  umbilicate  above,  in 
such  wise  that  the  base  of  the  youngest  frond  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  older.  The  fruit  is  incorporated  with  the  base  of 
the  leaf,  but,  morphologically  speaking,  is  axillary,  like  the 
sporangia  of  Lycopodium.  Above  the  firdt  is  ^  small 
appendage  resembling  the  ligule  of  a  grasa  The  sporangium 
when  divided  exhibits  a  number  of  threads,  to  which  the 
spores  are  attached.  The  latter  are  globoso-tetrahedric  and 
naked,  like  those  of  Lycopodium.  The  fruit,  therefore,  bears 
a  manifest  relation  both  to  that  of  Ma/raUeacece  and  Lycopo- 
diacecB  ;  the  former  it  resembles  in  the  approach  to  a  multil- 
ocular  receptacle,  like  that  of  Marailea;  the  latter  in  the 
axillary  mode  of  growth  and  the  naked  globoso-tetrahedric 
sporea  The  leaves  possess  stomates,  and  there  are  annular 
vessels  in  the  roots  and  rhizoma,  in  which  it  resembles  Equi- 
aetum.  The  spermatozoids  are,  according  to  Hofineister,*  like 
those  of  Equiseta  and  Ferns.  The  germination  is  like  that  of 
Lycopod/iuin.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  in  tissue,  it  should  seem  that  it  is  a  true  Lycopod 
Isoetea  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa 
and  America,  Brazil,  Australia,  Hindostan,  &Cw  There  are 
several  well-characterised  species,  some  of  which  are  beauti- 
ftdly  illustrated  in  the  Flora  of  Algeria.     All  the  species  are 

*  Beitrage  zur  Kezmtniss  der  Gefasscryptogamen.  W.  Hofimeister, 
Leipzig,  1852. 
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strictly  aquatic,  and  often  grow  in  deep  water,  where  they  are 
never  uncovered  in  the  driest  seasona  In  Phylloglossum 
(Fig.  118)  the  fronds  are  subulate  or  cylindrical  as  in  laoeteSj 
but  the  rhizoma  is  reduced  to  a  mere  point,  while  the  roots 
are  dilated  into  tubers  like  those  of  Botrychiwm  or  Rhizo- 
glossum,  and  the  firuit  is  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  bractes  of  a 
pedunculate  spike.  If  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the 
affinities  of  IsoeteSy  there  is  none  here,  as  the  plant  is  a 
complete  Lycopod  except  in  foUage.  It  occurs  in  Australia^ 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  in  peaty  soil 

64*0.  Selagi/nella  is  distinguished  by  its  flat  mosslike  habit, 
and  the  evident  differentiation  of  the  fruit,  the  sporangia 
consisting  of  bi-trivalved  sacs  containing  a  few  large  spores, 
the  antheridia  of  subglobose  sacs  filled  with  orange  or  scarlet 
minute  bodies  which  ultimately  produce  the  spermatozoids. 
Both  are  sometimes  contained  in  the  same  axil,  but  they  are 
sometimes  separate.    The  leaves  are  usually  of  different  sizes, 
calling  tp  mind  such  genera  as  Hypopterygium  (Fig.  99,  d)  and 
Cyathophorum  (Fig.  109).   The  rhizoma  is  generally  creeping, 
but  sometimes  tall  erect  stems  tower  up,   having  featiieiy 
branches  or  fronds  clad  with  leaves.     In  Lycopodium  the 
fruit  is  not  at  first  sight  so  evidently  distinguishable  into 
male  and  female,  though  in  essentials  it  accords  exactly  with 
SelagineUa,    The  plants,  moreover,  though  frequentiy  trail- 
ing, are  more  or  less  cylindrical,  and  sometimes  rise  into  a 
thickish  trunk.    The  leaves  are  often  subulate,  but  they  are 
sometimes  flat,  as  in  SelagineUay  or  form  rigid  scales.    The 
habit,  in  fact,  assumed  by  the  numerous  species  is  extremely 
various.    Tmeaipteris  is  remarkable  for  its  pendulous  habit, 
very  broad  leaves,  and  vertically  bursting  sporangia,  which 
spring  from  the  axis  of  the  stipitate  didymous  fertile  pinnae. 
The  leaves  or  pinnae  are*  sometimes  acuminate,  sometimes 
truncate ;  but  both  characters  exist  together  frequentiy  in  the 
same  specimen.     Psilotum  has  triquetrous  stems,  with  trilo- 
cular  sporangia,  thus  departing  from  the  normal  character,  as 
also  in  the  small  ill-developed  setiform  leaves.     The  minute 
bodies  contained  in  them  burst  when  placed  in  water,  and  emit 
a  cloud  of  microscopic  particles. 
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64}  1.  Though  many  species  of  Lycapodiwm  are  found  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  it  is  far  less  addicted  to 
warm  localities  than  SelagiTieUa,  which  does  not  occur  at  all 
in  New  Zealand  or  Great  Britain,  though  both  countries  con- 
tain many  species  of  Lycopodium.  LycopocUum  alpinurrb 
and  Selago  are  fond  of  a  moist  cold  climate,  and  it  is  only  in 
high  latitudes  that  they  appear  in  the  plains,  while  on  the 
contrary  i.  inv/ndatum  forms  large  patches  in  the  marshes  of 
the  south  of  England.  New  Zealand  has  far  more  species 
of  Lycopodium  than  Great  Britain,  and  several  of  them  are 
amongst  the  noblest  of  the  genus,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
tropical  forms.  A  curious  instance  of  the  appeaitince  of  a  tro- 
pical species  in  temperate  latitudes  is  aflforded  by  L,  cemuum^ 
a  species  very  widely  diBFused  in  the  tropics.  It  occurs  about 
the  warm  springs  of  the  Azores  in  Terceira  and  St  Michael's,* 
in  spots  exposed  to  the  stin,  and  again  in  the  southern  island 
of  St  Paul,  a  fact  which  has  its  parallel  in  the  occurrence  of  a 
tropical  Pfe7*i«  under  similar  circumstances  in  a  small  island  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Traeaipteria  is  widely  diffused  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  extending  to  Califomia,  and  often  grows 
on  the  trunks  of  tree  ferns ;  and  PaUotum  extends  through 
most  of  the  tropics,  and  reaches  the  Sputhern  United  States 
through  Brazil  and  Central  America. 

642.  The  degree  to  which  some  of  the  species  vary  is  admi- 
rably illustrated  in  Dr.  Hooker  s  Memoir.  Figures  are  given  of 
Lycopodium  denaum  imder  different  forms  which  grow  inter- 
mixed in  New  Zealand.  One  is  densely  fastigiate,  with 
broadish  ovato-lanceolate  leaves,  closely  appressed  to  the  stem  ; 
in  the  second  the  habit  is  diffuse,  the  leaves  narrow,  far 
more  elongated,  and  not  at  all  appressed,  so  that  the  plant 
looks  squarrose;  but  even  in  this  form  the  leaves  are  very 
different  in  different  parts  of  the  stem ;  in  the  third*  form  the 
branches  are  all  slender  and  clothed  with  narrow  appressed 
leaves,  which  are  sometimes  imbricated,  sometimes  disposed  in 
whorls.    The  student,  therefore,  must  be  prepared  for  patient 

•  The  ticket  which  accompanies  the  specimens  in  the  Hookerian 
Herbarium  states  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  114"*,  the  air 
at  the  same  time  being  at  65°. 
36 
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investigation  before  he  determines  what  are  and  what  are  not 
good  species. 

643.  Lycopodvwm  ocUharticum  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
strong  cathartia  Dr.  Hooker  has  tried  the  dry  plant  and  found 
it  inert,  but  so  many  drugs  lose  their  virtues  when  kept  beyond 
a  few  months  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  different 
reports  respecting  this  LycopocUum,  Even  our  own  L.  Sdago 
has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  cathartic,  and  other  species  have 
been  employed  in  medicine.  The  inflammable  nature  of  the 
spores  of  X.  davatum  has  caused  them  to  be  used  on  the 
stage  to  form  artificial  lightning.  They  are  also  employed 
like  liquorice  powder  to  keep  pills  from  adhering  to  each  other. 
If  the  fingers  are  rubbed  with  them,  and  immersed  in  water, 
the  fluid  is  so  strongly  repelled  that  it  will  not  wet  the  skin. 
Clubmosses  are  used  in  dyeing,  to  produce  a  blue  lint. 
They  are  sometimes  of  a  deep  red,  a  colour  which  is  often  par- 
tially assumed  by  the  tissues,  and  may  possibly  have  other 
virtues  as  dye-stuffs. 

644.  SelagineUa  corwohda^  like  the  rose  of  Jericho,  has  the 
property  of  contracting  into  a  ball  when  dry,  and  expanding 
when  moist  A  singular  .phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  a 
species  of  SelagvaMa  {8,  mutabUis)  cultivated  at  Kew.  In 
the  morning  the  fronds  are  green,  but  as  the  day  advances 
they  become  pale,  recovering  gradually  their  colour  by  the 
following  day.  Dr.  Hooker  has  observed  that  in  their  pale 
condition  the  endochrome  of  the  cells  of  the  leaves  is  con- 
tracted into  a  little  pellet  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
examining  the  matter  myself,  but  I  found  in  winter  the  paler 
parts  of  the  leaves  to  exhibit  a  contracted  condition  of  the 
endochrome,  like  that  observed  by  Dr.  Hooker. 

646.  It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  fossil 
forms  presented  by  species  belonging  to  this  natural  order. 
These  are  amongst  the  noblest  specimens  of  v^etation,  and 
well  deserve  the  attention  of  the  botanist  Few  points,  per- 
haps, have  been  more  debated  than  the  true  affinities  of  such 
plants  as  Sigillaria,  Stigmaria,  Lepidodendron,  &c.  If, 
however,  the  structure  of  the  stems  be  considered,  and  the 
fruit  oi  Lepidostrobus  be  allowed  to  belong  to  L&pidodendron, 
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there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Hooker  is  right  in  consider- 
ing them  highly  developed  LycopodAa.  The  stem,  for  exam- 
ple, of  LepidodcTidron  consists  of  a  central  mass,  composed 
principally  of  large  scalariform  vessels,  giving  oflf  branches, 
which  traverse  a  mass  of  thick  walled  cells  to  the  scars  of  the 
leaves ;  while  that  of  SigiUaria  has  wedges  of  vascular  tissue, 
interrupted  by  rays  passing  from  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue  to  the  centra  Sigillariay  then,  is  merely  a  form  allied 
to  Lepidodendron  approaching  stiU  more  closely  the  structure 
of  Phaenogams.  In  Stigmhria  the  bundles  arise  from  ducts 
seated  nearer  to  the  centre  than  the  wedges ;  in  SigiUaria, 
on  the  contrary,  they  arise  partly  from  the  outer  margin  or 
convexity  of  the  wedges,  partly  from  the  inner  margin  or  angle 
of  the  wedge,  the  fascicles  uniting  in  front  before  they  enter 
the  leaves.  Stigmaria  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  be 
merely  the  roots  of  Sigillariay  and  the  connection  of  Lepido- 
st/robi  with  Lepidodendron  is  no  less  certain.  The  stems  of  the 
latter  diflfer  principally  from  Lycopodiv/m  in  size,  and  so  the 
cones  of  the  former  differ  in  their  greater  development,  and  in 
the  thickness  of  the  ^scales  approaching  those  of  Conifers.  The 
spores  of  Lepidostrobua  omatuSy  as  figured  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
are  spherico-tetrahedral,  just  like  those  of  Lycopodiv/m. 
Three  spores  are  sometimes  formed  from  the  same  mother  cell 
adhering  by  their  triangular  fsLces,  and  sometimes  four,  so  that 
the  Triplosporite*  of  Brown  does  not  seem  to  be  genericaJly 
different  from  Lepidodendron.  However  similar  the  cones 
may  be  to  those  of  Conifers,  or  however  enormous  the  sporan- 
gia in  comparison  of  those  of  recent  Lycopods,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  sporangia  still,  and  that  their  con- 
tents are  spores,  often  much  smaller  thau  in  any  modem  club- 
mossea  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  curious 
fruits  described  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  1855,  p.  562,  566,  are  closely  allied,  though 
possibly  belonging  to  a  distinct  natural  order.  The  fructifying 
bodies  seem  clearly  to  be  spores,  but  they  are  very  different  in 
the  two  genera ;  in  the  one  approaching  those  of  ferns,  in  the 

•  Linn.  Tr.,  vol.  20,  p.  469. 
36  ♦ 
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other  those  of  mosses,  though  the  nature  of  the  vascular  tissue, 
the  sporesacs,  and  other  points  seem  to  indicate  their  mutual 
affinity.  Chorionopteria,  referred  by  Corda  to  ferns,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  allied  to  Oleichenia^  is  another  anomalous  Cryp- 
togam, whose  true  affinities  can  scarcely  be  determined  without 
better  materials. 
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Note,  Page  4. — The  word  Cycads  has  inadvertently  been 
substituted  for  Zamiads,  The  statement  is  wrong  if  Cycad  is 
compared  with  Stangeria. 

Page  89. — Pringsheim  has  lately  published  some  additional 
observations  on  the  impregnation  of  (EdogoniuTti,  in  Monats- 
bericht  der  Kon.  Ak.  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  1856. 
The  upper  cell  of  the  antheridium  produces  two  elliptic  bodies 
which  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  spore-cell  and  there  effect  the 
impregnation  of  the  spore.  The  antheridia  are  first  formed 
within  special  cells,  from  which  they  escape  and  move  about 
by  means  of  a  coronet  of  cilia,  till  they  fix  themselves  upon 
the  spore-cells.  Dippel  has  called  in  question  some  of  Prings- 
heim's  observations  in  Flora,  1856,  No.  31,  32,  without,  how- 
ever, at  all  shaking  them.  Pringsheim  proposes  the  name  of 
ATvdrosporea  for  these  bodies,  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
Microgonidia.  See  also  Cohn  on  Sphceroplea  armulina, 
translated  in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.,  Sept  1866. 

Page  157. — An  elaborate  paper  on  Ghytridium  has  lately 
been  published  by  Braun  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  1856.  Some  of  the  species  closely  resemble  the 
antheridia  of  (Edogonium  and  Bulbochadey  and  as  they  occur 
on  the  fertile  cells  they  require  to  be  carefully  distinguished. 

Page  168. — ^Thuret  has  publishe<l  some  additional  facts  on 
the  antheridia  of  Alga;,  in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat,  Jan.  1855.  He 
has  found  these  organs  in  seventy  Rhodosperms.*     In  Ecto- 

*  These  belong  to  the  genera  PorphyrOy  BangiOy  CallithamnioTi, 
Griffltksia^  Halurus,  Ceramiuni,  JPhirceUarioj  Oigartiniy  PhyUophora^ 
Lamentaruif  Rhodhymenia^  Plocamium,  Hdminthodadid,  Edmintkaray 
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carpus  Mertensii  (TUopteris  Mertenaii,  Kutz)  pr(^«gation 
does  not  take  place  as  in  true  Ectocarpi  by  zoospores,  but  by 
large  inactiye  sporea  The  antheridia  are  similarly  situated 
with  the  spores,  and  produce  spermatozoids  like  those  of  FucL 
The  spores,  however,  like  those  oiCuderia^  germinate  without 
the  access  of  the  spermatozoida  In  DictyotOy  DictyopteriSy 
Taonia,  and  Padina,  he  finds  inactive  spores ;  while  Aspe- 
T0CCU8  and  its  allies  are  propagated  by  zoospcnnesL  He 
describes  and  figures  the  antheridia  of  Didyota  dichotoma, 
and  shows  the  necessity  of  considerable  reformation  in  the 
classification  of  the  Melanosperms  in  consequence  of  the 
diversity  of  the  reproductive  organsL 

Page  819. — Tulasne  has  stated  his  opinion,  in  his  memoir  on 
UredinecB,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat,  s^r.  4,  voL  2,  p.  77,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Uredvaes  are  merely  stylospores  of  Puo- 
cinia,  Triphrdgmium,  &a  His  account  of  the  genus  Gro- 
nartium,  which  grows  on  the  leaves  of  Pceonia,  Asclepias 
Vi/acetoodcum,  &a,  is  curious.  It  consists  of  a  little  cellular 
sac,  perforated  by  a  column  arising  from  its  centra  This  is 
surroimded  at  the  base  by  stylospores,  which  are  capable  of 
germination.  The  cells  of  the  column  itself  also  germinate 
and  produce  minute  globose  spores,  which  in  their  turn  germi- 
nate. The  column,  therefore,  consists  of  an  aggregation  of 
spores  germinating  in  situ,  and  not,  as  has  commonly  been 
supposed,  of  a  peridium  inclosing  spores. 

Page  467. — A  remarkable  instance  of  anomaly  in  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  mosses  is  afforded  by  the  species  which 

Nemalion,  Hypnea^  Cruoria^  Peyssonelia,  Mdobesia^  Oracilaria,  Niio- 
phyllum^  DelessertOj  Spemiotkamnion  (Callithamnion  Tumeri),  Bometia 
(Griffithsia  secnndiflora),  Wran^elia,  Chylodadia^  LaurenciOy  Borme- 
maisoniaf  Alsidium^  Rhodomela,  and  Polysiphonia,  Derbds  and  Solier 
have  observed  them,  in  addition,  in  RytiphleecL  It  will  be  observed 
that  Porphyra  and  Bangta  are  placed  amongst  Rhodosperms  byThnret, 
which  they  resemble  in  the  nature  of  their  antheridia.  Still  more 
recently  Ddrbes  has  detected  antheridia  in  a  new  genus,  Rtcardioy  allied 
to  DumoTUiOy  juAl  in  Taonia,  after  the  fashion  of  those  of  Didyota^ 
(Ann,  d.  Sc.  Nat,  Oct  1856.) 
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affect  the  erratic  blocks  scattered  over  the  pkuns  of  Germany. 
Such  species  as  And/rasa  Rothii,  Cataacopiv/m  nigrUv/m, 
Grvmmia  trichophyUa,  G.  leucophcea,  &a,  are  not  species  of 
so  low  an  altituda  The  geological  bearings  of  this  anomaly 
are  obvious.  See  Itzigsohn  in  Bot.  Zeit^  1853,  p.  601,  and 
1856,  p.  913. 

Page  547. — It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  that  the 
structure  of  the  stem  in  Botrychium  is  more  nearly  that  of 
Ferns  than  Lycopods.  Two  or  more  bundles  of  scalariform 
tissue  are  disposed  roimd  a  central  mass  of  parenchym.  In 
Ophioglossum  vulgatwm  the  central  tissue  is  wanting,  and 
about  five  vascular  bimdles  are  seated  on  the  walls  of  the 
cavity. 

Page  558. — The  vascular  bundles  are  sometimes  confined 
less  exclusively  to  the  centre  in  SelagmelkL  In  S,  PhUippiTia, 
Spring,  besides  the  ordinary  scalariform  tissue,  I  find  true 
spiral  vessels,  and  the  bundles  inclined  to  form  a  circle,  and 
vessels  may  probably  be  found  passing  from  spiral  into  true 
annular  vessels,  as  in  Equiseta^  The  normal  characters,  how- 
ever, are  not  affected  by  such  exception& 
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A  LIST 

OP 

SOME  OF  THE  MOST  USEFUL  WORKS  AND  MEMOIRS 

RBLATINQ  MOBB  OB  LESS  TO 

CRYPTOGAMIC  BOTANY  IN  GENERAL, 

.  AND  ITS  SEVERAL  BRANCHES. 


It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  List  to  snpply  anything  like  a  complete 
catalogue  of  Works  on  Cryptogamio  Botany,  which  would  require  several  sheets 
of  letterpress.  Pritzel's  Catalogue  will  in  great  measure  aflford  such  information. 
It  has,  howover,  been  thought  advisable  to  note  a  few  of  the  more  important  sources 
of  information,  whether  physiological  or  systematic.  A  complete  catalogue  of 
memoirs  is  still  a  desideratum. 


1.  Miscellanea. 


Bbbbndt,/^  Organische  Beste  im  Bernstein.*'    Berlin,  1845. 

Bischoff,  **  Die  Kryptogamische  GewSchse."    8vo.     NUrnberg,  1828. 

Brongniart,  "  Histoire  des  Vegdtaux  Fossiles.''    4to.    Paris,  1828—1837. 

Carpenter,  "Principles  of  Comparative  Physiology."  8vo.  London,  1854. 

Curtis,  "Flora  Londinensis  (Hooker)."    Folio.    1817,  &c. 

De  Candolle,  "  Flore  Frangaise."    8vo.    Paris,  1815. 

Desmazi^res,  "  Plaotes  Cryptogames  de  la  France.**    4to.,  48  vols.    Lille, 
1825,  &c. 
Numerous  memoirs  illustrative  of  this  work  are  contained  in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat. 

Duby,  "Botanicon  gallicum.'*  8vo.,  2  vols,    Paris,  1828—1830. 

Dillenius,  "  Historia  Muscorum.**     4to.     Oxonii,  1741. 

D'Orbigny,  **  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  THistoire  Naturelle.*'     13  vols, 
and  4  vols,  de  Planches,  fig.  col.    Paris,  1841,  &c. 

Eisengrein,  "Einleitung  in  das  Studium    der    Akotyledonen.*      8vo. 
Freiburg,  1842,  &c. 
"  Die  Pflanzenordnung  der  Gonatopteriden.'*    8vo.    Frank- 
furt, 1848. 

Endlicher,  "  Genera  Plantarum,"  with  its  Supplements.    4vo.    Vindo- 
bona;,  1836.  &c. 

"  English  Botany.''     Smith  and  Sowerby.    8vo.,  40  vols.  -  London,  1790, 
&c. 
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•«  English  Flora.**    VoL  5,  parta  i.,  ii.    8vo.    London,  1883—1836. 

**  Exploration  Scientifique  de  TAlgdric  Botanique.**    Folio.    Paris. 

•*  Flora  Danica."    Folio,  14  vols.     Havnise,  1761,  &c 

Fries,  *'  Sjstema  Orbis  YegeUbilis.*'     12mo.     Lund,  1825. 

Funck,  **  Kryptogamische  Crewachse.^    42  parts.    Leipzig,  1806,  &c 

Godron  and  Grenier,  *'  Flore  Fran9ai8e.*'  3  vols.,  8vo.  Paris,  1847 — 1856. 

Gray  (Asa),  **  Botanj  of  Northern  United  States.**    8to.   Boston,  1848. 

Graj,  ^  Natural  Arrangement  of  British  Plants.**    8to.    London,  1821. 

Greville,  **  Flora  Edinensis.**    8vo.    Edinburgh,  1824. 

Hedwig,  "  Theoria  Gen.  et  Fruct.  Plant.  Crypt.**    4to.  Petropoli,  1784. 

Hooker  (Sir  W.  J.  H.),  **  British  Flora."    (See  Eng.  Fl.) 

Hooker  (J.  D.),  "Flora  Antarctica.**    4to.    London,  1847. 

"  Flora  NoTse  ZelandisB.**    4to.    London,  1855. 

— -*  "  Himalayan  Journals.**    8yo.     London. 

"  On  Vegetation  of  Carboniferous  Period"  (in  Idem,  of 

Greol.  Survey,  vol.  2,  pt.  ii.,  p.  387). 

Johnston,  "Flora  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.**  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1829,  &c. 

Jussieu,  "  Botanique.**    8vo.    Paris,  1844. 

Hofineister,  "  Yergleichende  Untersuchungen,**  &c.   4to.  Leipzig,  1851. 

"  BeitrSge,**  &C.    8vo.    Leipzig,  1852, 

KUtzing,  **Grundzttge  der  Philosophischen  Botanik.**    8vo.    Leipzig^ 

1851,  &c. 
Libert,  "  Plantas  Cryptogamicae  Arduenne.**    4to.    Leodii,  1830,  &c. 
Lindley,  "  Vegetable  Kingdom."    8vo.    London,  1853. 
Lindley  and  Hutton,  '<  The  Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain.**  8vo.  Londra, 

1831—1837. 
Link,  *' Anatomia  Phmtarum.**    Folio.    Berlin,  1843,  &c. 
Mackay,  "  Flora  Hibernica.**    8vo.    Dublin,  1836. 
Martius,  **  Flora  Brasillensis.**    8vo.    Stuttgardie,  1833. 

•    **  Icones  Plant.  Crypt.  Bras.'*    Folio.    Monachii,  1828,  &c 

Meyen,  "  Pflanzen-Fhysiologie.**    8va    Berlin,  1837. 

Micheli,  "  Nova  Phintarum  Genera.*'    Folio.    FlorentisD,  1729. 

*<  Microscopic  Journal.*'    8vo.     London,  1841,  &c. 

« Micrographio    Dictionary.**     Griffith  and  Henfrey.     8vo.     London, 

1854,  &c. 
Mohl,  *'  Ueber  Entwickelung  und  Bau  der  Sporen  der  Kryptogamen.** 

8vo.     Begensburg,  1833.     (And  various  memoirs  on  the  same 

subject  in  Linnea.) 
Montague,  ^  Sylloge.*'    8vo.    Paris,  1856.    (Containing  notes  of  all  tiie 

species  described  in  his  various  works  and  memoirs.) 

"Histoire  de  Cuba"   (Plantes  Cellulaires).     8vo.      Paris, 

1888,  &c. 

Mougeot  and  Nestler,  *'  Crypt  Vogeso-Bhenanse.^*    14  vols.    Bruyerii, 

1810,  &C. 
Payer,  **  Botanique  Cryptogamique.'*     8vo.     Paris,  1850. 
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Fereira, «'  Materia  Medica.^'    8vo.,  vol  2,  p.  1.    London,  1855. 
Pnrton,  **  Midland  Flora  and  Appendix.*'    8vo.,  parts  I,  iL     1821. 
Boss,  "  Voyage  to  Antarctic  R^ons.**    8vo.    London,  1847. 
Schacht,  '^Phjsiologische  fiotanik.**    8yo.    Berlin,  1852. 
Schleiden,  '*  Grundziige  der  Wissenchafllichen  Botanik.**    8vo.    Leipsig, 

1845,  &c 

"BeitrSge."    8vo.    Leipzig,  1844. 

Schmidel, '^Icones.*'   Folio.    Norimberg»,  1747.    And  Ed.  2.    Erlangas, 

1793—1797. 
Sdinizlein,  "Iconographia.*'    4to.    Bonn,  1848. 
Sprengel,  ^'  Einleitung  in  das  Stadium  der  Kryptogamiscben  Gewachse." 

8vo.    Halle,  1817.     (English  Translation  of  the  same.     8vo. 

London,  1819.) 
Sutherland, '^JoomalofVojage  in  Baffin's  Ba7,&c*'   8vo.   London,  1852. 
Sturm,  "Deutschlands  Flora.  Kryptogamen.**    12mo.    Niimberg,  1798^ 

&c 
linger,  **  Synopsis  Flantarum  Fossilium.*'    8to.    Lipsite,  1845. 
Wallroth,  •*  Flora.  Crypt.  Germ."     12mo.    Norimberg®,  1831,  &c. 
Withering,  "  Arrangement  of  British  Plants."    8yo.    London,  1796. 

2.  Alo^. 

Agardh,  *' Species  Algamm."    8yo.    Grypbise,  1823—1828. 

— ^    *•  Systema  Algarum."    8to.    Lund,  1824. 
Agardh  (J.),  '*•  Algae  Maris  Mediterranei,  &c*'    8to.    Paris,  1842. 

"  Species  Genera  et  Ordines  Algarum."  8vo.  Lund,  1848,  &c 

Areschoug,  *^£numeratio  Phycearum  in  Maribus  Scandinavise,  &c."    4to. 

Upsal,  1846—1849. 
Berkeley,  ^  Gleanings  of  British  Algae."    8to.    London,  1833. 
Bonnemaison,  **  Essai  sur  des  Hydrophytes  Loculees.*'   4to.  Paris,  1824. 
Braun,  "Uebcr  Chytridium."    4to,    Berlin,  1856. 

"  Algarum  Unicellularium  Genera  Nova,  &c."    4to. 

Chauyin,  ^'  Recherches,  &c."    4to.     Caen,  1842. 

Cienkowski,  "  AlgologiscbJ  Studien,"  Bot.  Zeit.,p.  777.     1855. 

Oohn,  ^  Naohtrage  zur  Naturgeschichte  des  Protococcus  Pluyialis."  4to. 

1850. 

**Unter8uchungen."    4to.    Bonn,  1854, 

Decaisne,  *' Essai  sur  une  Classification,  &c."    4to.    Paris,  1852. 
Derb^s  and  Solier,  *'  Sur  quelques  Points  de  la  Physiologic  des  Algues." 

(Extrait  du  Supp.  aux  Comptes  rendus,  tome  Ire.) 
Duby,  "  Essai  1 ,  2,  3."    4to.     Geneve,  1832—1836. 
Greville,  "Algae  Britannicae."    8vo.    Edin  burgh,  1830. 
Harvey,  "  Manual  of  British  Algae."    8vo,    London,  184 1 . 

"  Phycologia  Britannica."    8vo.    London,  1846,  &c. 

"  Nereb  Australb."    8vo.    London,  1847. 
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Harvey,  ".Nereis  Boreali- Americana."    2  vols.,  4to.,  plates.   Washington, 

)  852-53. 
HaAsall,  "  t^reshwater  Alg»."     8vo.,  2  vols.    London,  1845. 
Itzigsohn,  "  Ueber  den  Mannlichen  6eachlechtsap|iarat  bei  Spirogyra,*^  in 

Bot..  Zeit.,  p.  201.     1853. 
JUrgens,  *'  Wasser-Algen.*'    Folio.     Hanover,  1816,    c 
KUtzing,  "  Species  Alganim.*'     8vo.    Lipsis^  1849^. 

"  X&bulaa  Phycologicje."    8vo.     Nordhausen,  1846. 

"  Phycologia  Generalis."    4to.     Leipzig,  18.43. 

^^Kieselscbalipen  Diatomeen.**    Kordhausen,  1844. 

' "  Algarum  Aquae  didcis  Decades.*'    1836,  &c. 

Lamouroux,  "  Dissertation  sur  plusieurs  £sp^ce3  de  Fucns."   4to.   Paris, 

1805. 
Lyngbye, "  Tentamen  Hydrophytologiae  Danicae."    4to.    Havniae,  1819. 
Meneghini,  "Alghe  Italiane  e  Dalmatiche.**    4to.    Padova,  1842,  &c. 
Montagne,  vide  sub  Miscellaneis.    "  Phycologie,'*  in  I^Orb.  Diet. 
Nageli,  "Die  Neuem  Algensystepae."    4to.     Zurich,  1847. 

"  Gattungen  Einzelliger  Algen.'*    4to.     Zurich,  1849. 

Postels  and  Ruprecht,  "  Illustrationes  Algarura,  &c."   Folio.    Petropoli, 

1840. 
Pringsheim,  "  Ueber  die  Befruchtung,  &a,  der  Algen.''    8vo.     Berlin, 

1855. 

*MJnter8UchungenuberBefruchtung,&c.'*  8vo.  Berlin,  1856* 

"  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Achlya  Prolifera."     (In  Act 

Ac.  Leop.  Cses.,  vol.  23,  p.  1.) 
Ralfs,  "  British  Desmidiaceae,"    8vo.    London,  1848.     (Numerous  me- 
moirs in  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.) 
Smith,  "  British  Diatomaceae."    8vo.    London. 
Thuret,  "  Zoospores  des  Algues"  (in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.,  3e  serie,  t.  xiv., 

xvi.,  1851),  and  other  important  Memoirs  in  the  same  Journal. 
Thwaites,  **  On  Lemanea  fluviatilis,'*  Linn.  Tr.,  vol.  20,  p.  399.      Many 

important  Memoirs  in  "Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.** 
Turner,  "Fuel"    4to.     London,  1808—1819.^ 

Unger,  "DiePflanzeimMomentederThierwerdung.**  8vo.  Wien,*1843. 
Vaucher,  "  Histoire  des  Conferves,  &c."    4to.    Geneve,  1803. 
Wyatt,  '*  Algae  Danmoniensis."    4to.    Torquay. 
Zanardini,  "  Synopsb  Algarum  in  Mari  Adriatic©,  &c.    4to.     Taurini, 

1841. 
"  Sa^io  di  Classificazione,  &c.    4to.    Venezia,  1843. 

3.  Fungi. 

Albertini  and  Schwemitz,  "  Conspectus  Fungorum,  &c.'*     8vo.      Lipsi«, 

1805. 
Badham,  «»  Esculent  Funguses,"     8vo.     London,  1847. 
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Batsch,  "  Elenchus  Furgorum."    4to.    Hal®,  1783,  &c. 
Berkelej,  "  English  Fbra,"    vol.  v.,  part  il    8vo*    London,  183©. 

"  British  Fungi,"  4  vols.,  4to.    London,  1836—1843. 

"  Decades  of  Fungi,"  in  Hooker^s  Journal  of  Botany. 

"  Vegetable  Pathology,"  in  Gardener's  Chronicle,  1855,  &c. 

Various  Memoirs  in  JoUrnal  of  Hort.  Soc.  of  London. 

Berkeley,  and  Broome,  "  Notices  of  British  Fungi,"  in  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist. 

"  On  Hypogaeous  Fungi,"  in  the  same  Journal. 

Bolton,  "An  History  of  Funguses  growing  about  Halifax."    4to.     Hud- 

dersfield,  1788^1794. 
Bonorden,  "  Mycologische  Beobachtungen,"  in  Bot.  Zeit.,  1851,  p.  18. 

"Handbuch  des  Allgemeincn  Mycologie."      Stuttgart,  8vo. 

1851. 

Brongniart,  "  Esaai  d'une  Classification,  &c."    8vo.    Paris,  1825. 
BuUiard,  "  Histoure  des  Champignons  de  la  France."  Folio,  4  vols.  Paris, 

1791—1798. 
Caspary,  **  Ueber  Zwei  und  Dreierlei  Friichte  einiger  Schimmel-pilze.'* 

8vo.    Berlin,  1855 
Chevallier,  "  Fungorum  lUustrationes."    Folio.     Paris,  1837. 
Corda,  **  Icones  Fungorum."    Folio,  6  Fasc.    Praga,  1838—1856. 

"  Anleitung  zum  Studium  der  Mycologie."    8vo.     Prag,  1842. 

"  Prachtflora."    Folio.    Leipzig,  1839. 

Dc  Bary,  "  Untersuchungen  liber  die  Brandpilze."    8vo.    Berlin,  1853. 

"  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  des  Achlya  Prolifera,"  Bot.  Zeit.,  1852, 

p.  473,  &c. 

— —     "  Ueber  die  Entwickelung  von  Aspergillus  Glaucus,"  Bot.  Zeit., 
1854,  p.  425. 
De  Notaris,  "  Micromycetes  Italici,"  in  Act.  Ac.  Taurinensis. 
Ehrenberg,  "Sylvie  Mycologie®  Berolinenses."    4to.    Berlin,  1818. 
Fries,  "  Systema  Mycologicum."    8vo.    Gryphiswaldiae,  1821—1830. 

"  Flora  Scanica."    8vo.     Upsal,  1835. 

"  Epicrisis  Syst.  Myc."    8vo,     Upsal,  1836— 1838. 

"  Nova;  Symbolaj  Mycologicae."    4to.    Upsalias,  1851. 

"  Summa  Vegetabilium  Scandinavisa."    8vo.    Upsal,  1846. 

«  Scleromytes  Suecicse."    Many  other  works  and  many  memoirs 

of  the  same  author,  in  •Linncea  and  other  journals. 

Glcditsch,  "  Methodus  Fungorum."    8vo.    Berolini,  1753. 

Henfrey,  "  On  Ekters  of  Trichia,''  Linn.  Tr.,  vol.  xxl,  p.  221. 

Holmskiold,  "  Beata  ruris  Otia  Fungis  impensa."    Folio. 

Klotzsch,  "  Herbarium  vivum  Mycologicum."  4to.,  20  vols.  Berlin, 
1832,  &c. 

Krombholz,  **  Naturgetrcue  Abbildungen."    Folio.    Prag,  1834,  &c. 

Kunze  and  Schmidt,  "  Mycologische  Hefte."  8vo.  Leipzig,  1817—1823. 

Leveille,  "  Mycologie,"  in  D'Orbigny's  Diet.  Un.  d*Hist.  Nat.  Many  me- 
moirs in  Annates  des  Sc  Naturelles  on  Exotic  Fungi,  Erysiphe.  &c. 
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LeTeill^  ''  Uredin6e8«*'  In  D'Orbigny^s  Dicdonnaire. 

Link,  *"  Obflenradones  in  Ordines  naturales,  &c*'    4to.     1809,  &c^  in 

Berlin  Magazine. 
**  Hyphomycetes    and    Gymnomycetes,"   in  Willdenow's  liniuei 

Species  Flantarum.     8yo.    Berlin,  1824—1825. 
Montagne,  "  Esquisse  Organographique."    8vo.    Paris,  1841. 
Nees  Ton  Esenbeck,  «  System  der  Pike  und  SchwHrnme.**    4ta    Wiire- 

burgh,  1817. 
Paulet^  ^  Iconographie  des  Chatnpignons."    Nonyelle  edition,  par  Le- 

veill^,  avec  217  Planches  col.    Piuia,  1855. 
Persoon,  **  Synopsis  Fungorum.**    12mo.    GoettingsB,  1808. 

«*Mycologia  Europsea."     8vo.      Erlangae,  1822 — 1828.    Miny 

other  works  by  the  same  author. 

Barenel,    ^*  Fungi  Caroliniani  EzsiocatL**     4to.,  4  tqIs.     Qiarkstoo, 

1852,  &C. 
Boques,  ^'  Histoire  des  Champignons.**    4to.    Paris,  1832.     8yo.    1841. 
Robin,  '^Les  Y^^taux  qui  croissent  sur  FHomme  et   les  Animinz 

Vivans.''  8vo.  Paris,  1847,    And  "Editio  Aucta,"  avec  Planches. 

1853. 
Schffifier,  '*  Fungorum  Icones.**    4to.    Ratisbon,  1762—1774. 
Schweinitz,  **  Synopsis  Fungorum  Garolime  Superioris.**    4to.    Leipzig* 

1822. 

"  North  American  Fungi"    4to.    PhiL,  1834. 

Sowerby,  "  British  FungL"    Folio,  3  vols.    London,  1797 — 1809. 
Sterbeeck,  "  Theatrum  Fungorum."    4to.    Antwerp,  1675. 
Tode,  "  Fungi  Mecklenbergenses."    4to.    Luenebur^,  1790—1791. 
Tulasne,  "  Fungi  Hypogaei."    Folio.    Paris,  1 85 1 . 

*•  Various  Memoirs  on  UredinesB,  Nididariss,  Onygena,  the  FVuc- 

tification  of  Fungi,  &c."  in  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles. 

**  De  Organis  apud  Discomycetes  Propagationi  inservientibaa.* 

Bot.  Zeit,  1853,  p.  49. 

"  De  Erysiphis,"  1.  c,  p.  257. 

Vittadini,  **  Monographia  Tuberacearum.'*    4to.    Milano,  1831. 

"  Monographia  Lycoperdineorum."  Augusts  Turinorum.  4to. 

1842. 

"  Funghi  Mangerecci."    4ta    Milano,  1835. 


4.  Lichens. 

Acharius, '*  Lichenographia  Universalis.**    4to.    Goetting^  1810. 

**  Synopsis  Methodica  Lichcnum.**    8vo.    Lundse,  1814. 

Bayrhoffer,  "  Einiges  uber  lichenen,"  4to.  Berne,  1851. 
Bohler,  "  Liohenes  Britannici."  8vo.  Sheffield,  1835,  &c. 
Eschweiler,  "  Systema  Lichenum."    4to.    NorimbergjB,  1824. 
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Pee,  "  Essai  sur  les  Gryptogames  dea  Eoorces  Exotiques/*    4to.    Paris, 

1824—1887. 

Various  Memoirs  in  "  Annales  des  Sciences  NatureUes.'* 

Flotow,  **  Lichenologische  Beitrage,"  &c.,  in  Linna^a,  1850,  p.  553,  &c. 
Fries,  '*  Licheuographia  Europaea."    8vo.    Lundie  et  Gryphiae,  1831. 

*•  Lichenes  Exsiccati." 

Hoffmann,  "PlantaB  Lichenos®.**    Folio,  8  vols.    Lipsiae,  1789—1801. 
Itzigsohn,  **Die  Antherideen  und  Spermatozoen  dor  Flechten,"  in  Bot, 

Zeit.,  1850,  p.  393. 
Leighton,  *^  Angiocarpous  Lichens.*'    8vo.    London,  1851. 

Memoirs  in  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist. 

**  Lichenes  Exsiccati." 

Lindsay,  "Popular  History  of  Lichens."     12mo.    London,  1856. 
Meyer,  "Die  Entwickelung  der  Flechten,  &c.    8vo.    Groettingen,  1825. 
Montagne,  article  **  Lichens,"  in  D'Orbigny's  Dictionnaire. 
Sachs,  "  Entwickelungs-geschichte  der  Collema  bullosum,*'  in  Bot.  Zeit. 

1855,  p.  1- 
Schserer,  "Lichenes  Helvetiie  Exsiccatl*'    Bemse.  1823,  &c. 
Tuckerman,  "  Synopsb  of  Lichens  of  New  England."    8vo.    Cambridge, 

U.S.,  1848. 
Speerschneider,  "  Microskopisch-Anatomische  Untersuchung,  &c.,"  in 

Bot  Zeit.,  1855,  p.  345,  &c. 

Several  other  Memoirs  in  same  Journal. 

Swartz,  "  Lichenes  Americani."    8vo.    Norimbergae,  1811. 

Tulasne,  "  Memoire  sur  les  Lichgns.*"    Paris,  1852.    (Ann.  d.  Sc  Nat., 

3me  serie,  t.  xviL) 
Turner  and  Borrer,  "Specimen  of  a  Lichenographia  Britannica.**    8vo. 

Yarmouth,  1839. 
WaDroth,  "  Naturgeschichte  der  Flechtep."    8vo.     Frankfort,  1825— 

1827. 

5.  Chabage^. 

Agardh,  "  Ueber  die  Anatomic  und  den  Kreislauf  der  Charen,"  in  Nov. 

Ac,  voL  13,  p.  1. 
Barbieri,  "  Observazionl  Microscopiche."    8vo.    Mantova,  1828. 
Dutrochet,  "  Observations,  &c.,"  in  Ann.  d  Sc.  Nat.,  s6r.  2,  voL  9,  p.  5, 

and  vol.  10,  p.  349. 
Kanlfuss,  "Erfahrungen  Uber  das  Keimeu  der  Charen.**    8vo.    Leipz., 

1825. 
Martins,  "  Ueber  den  Ban  und  die  Natur  der  Charen.**    4to.    Munich, 

1815. 
Montague,  "  Sur  la  Multiplication  des  Charagnes,**  in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat, 

3me  s6r.,  voL  18,  p.  65. 
MUller,  "  Entwickelungs-geschichte  der  Charen,"  in  Bot.  Zeit,  vol.  3, 

1845,    p.  393,&c. 
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Thuret,  "  Recherches  snr  les  Anthcridies  des  Characces,^  in  L  c  vol.  16, 

p.  18. 
Wallman,  "Essai  d*une  Exp.,  &c."    Stockholm,  1854. 

6.  Hepatic^. 

Bischoff,  "  De  Hepaticis,  &c.'*    4to.    Heidelberg:®,  1855. 
"  Remarqnes  but  FOrganogenie  des  Hepatiques,^  Ann.  d.  Sc. 

Nat.,  3me  ser.,  vol.  20,  p.  57. 
Corda,  "  Genera  Hepaticarum."    (Opiz  Beitrage,  p.  648.) 
De  Notaris,  '^  PrimitisB  Hepaticologite  Italics,"  in  Act.  Ac.  Turinensis. 
Dumortier,  "  Sylloge  Jongermannidearam,  &c."     8vo.    Tomaci  Nervi- 

orum,  1831. 
Gottsche,  '*  ttber  Haplomitrium  Hookeri,**  in  Act.  Ac  Cess.  Lcop.  CaroL, 

&C.,  vol.  20,  p.  1. 
Henfrey,  "  On  Development  of  Spores  and  Elaters  of  Marchantia  Polj- 

morpha."    (Linn.  Tr.,  vol  21,  p.  103.) 
Hooker,  "  British  Jungermanniae.**    Folio.    London,  1816. 
Lindenberg,  **  Synopsis  Hepaticarum  Europ."    4to.    BonnaB,  1829. 
Mirbel,  **  Recherches  Anatomiques  et  Phjsiologiqnes  sur  le  Marchantia 

Poljmorpha."    (Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat,  1832,  p.  73.) 
Mitten  in  "  Flora  of  New  Zealand,  &c.''    (Vide  sub  Miscellands.) 
Mohl,  "Ueber  die  Entwickelung  der  Sporen  von  Anthoceroa  laeris,**  in 

Linnsea,  vol.  13,  p.  273. 
Montagne,  "  Essai  d'Organographie,  &c.*'    8vo.    Paris,  1845. 
Montagne  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  '*  Juagermanniearum  Herbairio  Mont- 

agneani  Species."  8iro,    Paris,  1836.     «  H6patiqnea,"  in  D'Orb. 

Diet. 
Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Crottsche,  and  Lindenberg.  "  Synopsis,  &c."    8vo* 

Hamburg!,  1844—1847. 
Schacht,  ^'Beitrag  zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte,  &c''  in  Linnaea,  1850, 

p.  457. 
Schweinitz,  *^  Specimen  Florse  Americse  Septentrioualis."  8vo.    Raleigh, 

1821. 
Taylor,  '•  De  Marchantiis.''    (Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  vol.  17,  p.  875.) 
Thuret,  "  Recherches  sur  les  Anthendies  des  Hepatiques."    (Ann.  d. 

Sc.  Nat.,  3me  ser.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  22. 
Unger,  "Anatomische  Untersuchung  von  Ricda  glauca,"  in  Linnsa, 

1839,  p.  1. 

7.  Musci. 

Bridel,  "  Muscologia  Recentiorum."     Gothie,  8vo.     1797—1822. 

"  Bryologia  Universa."     8vo  .  2  vols.     Lipsiffi,  1826 — 1827. 

Brown,  "  On  Lyellia,  &c"     (Linn.  Tr.,  voL  12,  p.  560.) 
Bruch, Schimper,  and  Guembel,  "Bryologia  Europaea."    Q5  parts,  plates. 
4to.    Stuttgardiaj,  1837,  &c.,  &c. 
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De  Notaris,  '^Syllabus  Miiscorum  ItaliflB.^    8yo.    Tamini,  1838. 

Grardner,  "  Musci  Britannici.**    8vo.    Glasgow,  1836. 

Greville  and  Walker- Arnott,  "  Tentamen  Method!  Muscorum."     8vo. 

Edinburgh,  1825. 
Hedwig,  *'  Descriptio  et  Adumbratio  Muscorum,"  &c.    Folio,  4  vols. 

Lipsue,  1787 — 1797.    Contains  also  some  Fun^  and  Lichens. 

"  Species  Muscorum  Frondosorum,"  &c,  continued  by  Schwse- 

grichen.    4to.    Lipsise,  1801,  &c.,  &c. 

Hooker,  *^  Musci  Ezotici  (inclusis  Hepaticis).*'    8vo.,  2  vols.    London, 

1818—1820 
fiooker  and  Taylor,  **Mu8Cologia  Britannica  (inclusis  Hepaticis).**    8vo., 

ed.  2.    London,  1827. 
Lantzius-Beninga,  '*  BeitrSge  zur  Eenntniss,  &c.,**  in  Act.  Ac.  Cses. 

Leop.,  vol.  22,  p.  2. 
Mohl,  **Ueber  die  Entwickelung  der  Sporen,  &c.'*    Flora,  1833,  p.  33, 

&0.    (Applies  also  to  other  Cryptogams.) 
"Ueber  die  Porosen  Zellen  von  Sphagnum."    8vo.   Tubingen, 

1837. 
Montague,  "Mousses,"  in  D'Orbigny's  Dictionnsdre  Universel  d'Hist.  Nat. 
MUller,  "  Synopsis  Muscorum  Frondosorum."    8vo.    Pars  1,  2.    1851. 
—   Various  articles  in  Botanische  S^eitung. 
Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Homschuch  und  Sturm,  '*  Bryologia  Germanica.** 

8vo.    Ntimberg,  1823— 1831. 
Palisot-Beauvois,  '*  Prodrome  des  5  et  6  Families  de  P^th^ogamie." 

8vo.    Paris,  1805. 

"  Muscologie."    8vo.    Paris,  1822. 

Schimper,  **  Recherches  sur  les  Mousses.**    4to.    Strasbourg,  1850. 

Sullivant,  "  Musci  Alleghanienses.**    8vo.    Columbus,  1846. 

Unger,  "  Samenthiere  der  Pflanzen."    Prag,  1857.    (In  Act.  Ac.  CsdS. 

Leop.,  vol.  18,  p.  2.) 
Valentine,  "  On  Development  of  Theca  in  Mosses.**    (Linn.  Trans.,  voL 

17,  p.  465.) 

"  On  Stomata  in  Mosses."    (Vol.  18,  p.  239.) 

•*  Supplement  to  ditto."    (VoL  18,  p.  499.) 

Wilson,  "Bryologia  Britannica.*'    8vo.    London^  1855. 

8.  Ferns  and  Ophioglossack«j. 

De  Vriese,  "  Monographic  des  Marattiac^es."    4to.    Leide  and  Dussel- 

dorf,  1853. 
Foe,  "Memoires  sur  la  Famille  des  Fougdres.**    Folio  and  4to.     Strass- 

burg,  1844—1852. 
Francis,  "  An  Analysis  of  the  British  Ferns  and  their  Allies."    8vo. 

London,  1B37 
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Henderson,  *'  Germination  of  Fems,^*  in  Mag.  of  Z06L  and  Bot,  toL  u, 

p.8S3.    1837. 
Henfrey,  *' Development  of  Ferns  and  thdr  Spores.**    (Linn.  Tran&., 

ToLxxl,  p.  117.) 
Hooker,  ^  Genera  Filicum.**     8to.    London,  1842. 
—    "  Species  Filicum."    8vo.    London,  1846,  &c    (Commentaiy  in 

Bot  Zeit,  1844,  &c.) 
Hooker  and  Greville,  *'*•  Icones  Filicum.**   Foljo,  4  vols.    London,  1829 — 

1841. 
Eaolfoss  ^  Das  Wesen  der  Farmki^uter.**    4to.    Leipag,  1827. 
Ean£e,*'DioFarmkriUiter,  &c*'    4to.    Leipzig,  1840,  &c    (Schkukr*8 ' 

Farrnkrauter,  Supp.) 
Leszczye,  Suminski  '*  Zur  Entwickelungs-geschichte  der  Farmkdiater.* 

4to.    Berlin,  1848. 
Moore,  "  Handbook  of  British  F^ms.**    London,  1853. 
Newman,  ^^History  of  British  Ferns.**    8vo.     London,  1848. 
Plumier,  "  Traits  dcs  Foug^res  de  rAm6rique."    Folio.    Paris,  1705. 
Presl,  "  Tentamen  Pteridographise.**    8vo.    PragsB,  1836. 
— —    ^^  HymenophyllacesB.**    4to.    Pragse,  1843. 
Schkubr,  "  Krjptogamische  GewSchse.**    4to.    Wittenbarg«  1809. 
Smith,  *^  Tentamen  de  Filicum  generibus.**    4ta    Turin,  1793. 
Smith  (J.),  ^'  Papers  on  Genera  of  Ferns,**  in  Hooker*8  Journals. 
Swartz,  **  Synopsis  Filicum.**    8vo.    Kilia^  1806. 
Thuret,  '^  Recherches  sur  les  Anthdridies.**    (Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat,  3mes^., 

vol.  xi.,  p.  5  ;  vol.  xvi,  p.  29.) 
Wigand,  "  Note  sur  le  D^veloppement  des  Foug^res.*'     (Ann.  d.  Sc. 

Nat.,  3me  ser.,  vol  xi.,  p.  126.) 

9.  Equisetaceje. 

Henderson,  "  On  Reproductive  Organs  of  EquisetacesB."    (Linn.  Tr., 

vol.  18,  p.  5G7. 
Prmgsheim,  "Ueber  die  Schleuderer  von  Equisetum.**    (Bot.  2^t,  1853, 

p.  241.) 
Vaucher,  "  Monographic  des  Pr^es.**    4to.    Geneve,  1822. 

10.  MARSILEACEiE. 

Corda,  "  Monographia  Rhizospermarum,  Ac."    4to.    Pn^ae,  1829. 
Dunal  et  Fabre,  "  Sur  Marsilea  Fabri,**  in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat,  2  scr.,  voL 

9,  p.  115. 
Griffith,  "  On  Azolla  and  Salvinia.**    8vo.    Calcutta,  1844. 
Mettenius,  "  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Rhizokarpeen.**    4to.    Frank* 

furt,  1846. 

"  De  Salvinia.'*    4to.    Heidelbergae,  1845. 

•*  Ueber  AzoUa.**     (Linnaea,  vol.  20,  p.  259.) 
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Mohl,  *^  Ueber  den  Baa  des  Stammes  von  Xsoetes  laciutris.'*     (Linnaea, 

ToLl4,p.l81.) 
NSgeli,  **  Sar  la  Propagation  des  Rhizooarp^.'*    (Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.,  dme 

§&.,  vol.  9,p.  99.) 
Huiret,  '^Becherches  snr  les  Anth^dies  des  Rkizocarp^.*'    (Ann*  d. 

8c.  Nat,  3me  s^.,  toI  16,  p.  32.) 
Valentine,  **  On  Pilularia  globulifera."    (Linn.  Tr.,  vol.  18,  p.  488.) 

11.  LYCOPODIACILfi. 

MUller,  *^  EntwickelungsgeBchichte    der  Ljcopodiaceen.**     Bot.  Zdt> 

p.  521,  &0. 
Schlechtendalt  **  IJeber  das  angebliche  Baumartige  Ljcopodium  von 

Sumatra,*^  L  c,  p.  758. 
Spring,  *'Lyoopodiacen  BraziKenses."    Folio.    1840. 
Hmret,  ^'Becherches  sur  lea  Anth^ridies  des  Ljcopodiac^***    (Ann.  d. 

Sc.  Nat,  3me  s^.,  voL  16,  p.  32.) 
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AbrothiilluB,  page  372,  405. 

Smithii,  892,  407. 

WelwitachU,  392. 

Acanthacese,  49. 
Acanthophoree,  201. 
Acetabularia,  185. 

Mediterranea,  159. 

Achlya,  10,  295. 

prolifera,  88, 182. 

Acotyledona,  71. 
Acrobolbus  Wilaonii,  460. 
Acrobrya,  421. 
Acrocarpi,  472. 

tabular  view  of,  474. 

Acrogena,  15. 

Acrogens,  69,  421. 

diHtiDguiahing    marks  of, 

421. 

clasBificalion  of,  422. 

tabular  view  of,  424. 

Acrophorus,  542. 
AcroBchisma  Wilsoni,  470. 
Acroscyphus,  897. 
Acrospeira  mirabilis,  805. 
Acrostalagmus,  294. 

cinnabarinuB,  808. 

AcroBtichacesB,  527. 
AcroBtichum,  529. 
Acteon  viridis,  26. 
Actiniopterls,  535. 

radiata,  510. 

Actinocyclua  undulatuB,  128, 180. 
Actinoglyphis,  402. 
ActlnoptjcbuB,  130. 
Actinostacbys,  526. 
Adders-tongues,  547. 

UBOB  of,  549. 

AdenocystiALeBBom,  178,  208. 


Adiantiaceee,  585. 

Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris,  520. 

^cidium,  328.    / 

iEthalium  ferrincola,  286. 

septicum,  839. 

Agardh,    his   services   as  a  Crypto- 
gamist,  20. 

onAlg8B,106. 

Agaricini,  364. 
AgaricuB  aeruginosua,  240. 

arvensis,  252. 

blandus,  244. 

ceesareus,  368. 

campestris,  262. 

cepeestipes,  266. 

Gardneri,  265. 

Gcorgii,368. 

lampas,  265. 

muBcariuB,  255,  365. 

olearioa,  265. 

'•     Oreades,  253. 

oatreatus,  254. 

perBonatus,  254. 

racemoBus,  365. 

squarrosuB,  366. 

tuberosus,  268,  356. 

velutipes,  244,867. 

volvaceuB,  266. 

Agarum  Gmelini,  203. 
AglflBOcystis  Indica,  344. 
AgyratsB,  523. 
Ahnfeltia,  181. 

Aime,  oxygen  from  Alga,  97. 
Alaria  esculenta,  221. 

Pylaii,218. 

Alcyonidium,  85. 
Alcctoria  Arabum,  384. 
Algro,  84. 

action  on  atmosphere,  84. 

in  Amber,  97. 
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A1g»,  cUwsifioation  of,  106. 

colour  o{,  84. 

economical  Tilue,  102. 

fOMll,101. 

geographical  distribation,  98. 

habits  of,  97. 

limiUtioii  o(  85. 

impregnation,  90. 

antheridia  o^  198. 

parasitic,  212. 

in  Tripoli,  101. 

preseryation  of,  104. 

transmission  of,  105. 

Algales,  81,  84. 
Alicnlaria  scalaris,  460. 
AUantodia,  540. 
Alsidiam,  201. 
Alsophila  capensis,  546. 
Altemaria,  3*29. 
Amadon,  257. 
Amansia,  200. 

Amblia,  532. 

Ambliodon  dealbatus,  491  • 
Ambrosinia  dliata,  59. 
Amphiblestra,  536. 
Amphigena,  69,  71. 
Amphiroa,  196. 
Amphitetras  antediluviana,  17. 
Anabalna,  189. 
Anacalypta  lanceolata,  481. 
Anadjomene,  135* 
AnandrsB,  71. 
Anantha,  15. 
AnanthsB,  14. 
Andrsea,  43. 

alpina,  471. 

—  Heinenmnni,  470. 

—  rapestris,  471. 

snbulata,  466. 

AndrsaacesB,  470. 

Androciyphya  porphjrorhiza,  451. 

Aneimia  aurita,  512. 

Aneura  multifida,  451. 
Anemidictyon,  526. 
AneurieB,  450. 
Angiocarpei,  889. 
Angioridinm,  388. 
Angiopieris  evecta,  513,  521,  523. 


Anisogoninm,  540. 
Anoectangiei,  498. 
AnoBctan^am  dliatnm,  498. 

—  compactmn«  498. 

Domingeose,  501. 

^^         imberbe,498. 

Anomodon,  504. 

Anophyta,  430. 

Antennaria  Robinsooii,  10, 275. 

Anthooeridese,  449. 

Anihoceros  Jameeonii,  449. 

Uevis,  449. 

ponctaios,  449. 

Antitrichia,  540. 
Antrophyum,  531. 
Aphanizomenon  incorvum,  142. 
Aphides,  52. 

AphylUe,  71. 
Apinagia,  82. 

posilla,  5. 

Apljsia»  85. 

depilans,  27. 

Apocynen,  49. 
Apophloea„  192. 
Arads,  55. 
Archegonia,  46. 
Archidinm,  475. 
Arcyria,  837. 

ponicea,  889. 

Aregma  speciosum,  325. 
Areschong  on  Hydrodictyon,  1S9. 
Arthonia,  403. 

Arthrocladia  TiUosa,  225. 
Arthrodesmns,  128. 
Arthropieris  tenella,  534. 
Artotrogos,  247. 
Arum,  61. 
Aschersonia,  332. 

Asci  and  spores  from  same  Hjmo^ 
nium,  244. 

in  the  same  species,  246. 

Ascomyces  builatus,  284. 
Asoomyceies,  tabular  Tieif,  272. 
Ascophon  el<^;ans,  289,  296. 
Aseroe,  247. 
AsparagopsiB,  197. 
Aspergillus  dubius,  298. 

gUucns,  247,  298. 
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Aspidiace»,  542. 
Aspidium,  542,  548. 
ABperococcus  Torneri,  215. 
Aspleniacese,  540. 
Asplenkim  bnlbiferum,  513. 

flaccidum,  516. 

fragrans,  517. 

laxum,  516. 

marinum,  516. 

mona&themum,  516. 

nidus,  541, 

oblongatnm,  516, 

obtuaatom,  516. 

trichomanes,  509. 

Tiride,  516. 

Astasia,  86. 
Asterina,  80,  890. 
Asieroma  Bosae,  81. 
Asterophora,  305. 
Asterofiporimii,  880. 
Astrothelium,  894i 
Athyrinin  filiz  foemina,  541. 

latlfoUum,  541. 

AtiacioboluB,  845. 

eggs   of   Bhipignathus, 

845. 
Aulacomnion  palastre,  468. 
Aolacopilnm  glaneum,  499. 
Anricularini,  856. 
Aylographnm,  285. 
Azol]arubra»556. 


B 


Babington,  Geographical  Difltribution 

of  Lichens,  886. 
Badllaria  paradoxa,  86. 
Bactridium,  880. 
Badhamia,  294,  886, 888. 
Badderlocks,  etymology  of,  220. 
Beeomyces  erlcetomm,  409. 

—      roeeus,  409. 
Balanophoiace®,  82. 
Balanophona,  6,  38,  42,  54. 
Ballia,  180. 
Bangia,  168. 
atropurpurea,  110, 164,  205. 


Banks,  Sir  J.,  on  Wheat  Mildew,  826. 
Barbula  &llax,  464. 
Bartramia,  Halleriana,  493. 

marchica,  493. 

pulverulenta,  493. 

'     rigida,  498. 

Bartramiei,  492. 
Bartramidula,  492. 
Batarrea,  7,  338. 

phalloides,  8. 

Bauhinia,  58. 

Biatora  mar^niflexa,  375,  381,  409. 
Bignoniacead,  49,  58. 
Blandovia,  32,  449. 

striata,  5. 

Blasia,  452. 

Blastotrichum  Confervoides,  302. 
Blechnum,  541. 
Blood  rain,  114,  264. 
Bloxamia  tnmcata,  827. 
Blue  mould,  810. 
Blyttia  phyllanthus,  453. 

Lyellii,  451. 

Boletus  seneus,  265. 

edulis,  864. 

Satanas,  254. 

Borrera  ciliaris,  373,  879. 
Boatrychia,  196,  200. 

vaga,  201. 

Botrychium,  547,  567. 

lunaria,  548. 

virginica,  549. 

Botrydium,  88, 118, 157. 

granulatum,  88. 

Botiytis  Bassiana,  182, 237, 801, 810. 

curta,  245. 

infestans,  65,  261,  308. 

parasitica,  82. 

viticola,  301. 

BoTista  plumbea,  834. 
Bowerb^,  strisB  in  Tiresias,  122. 
Brachymenium,  491. 

Braun  on  Chytridium,  157. 

on  Southern  Characese,  426. 

Broome  on  Cladophora  glomerata,134. 
Broome  and  Thwutes,  germination 

ofTilletia,821. 
Broomeia,  335,  848. 
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Brown,  rhizoma  of  Bhianihen,  826. 
Bryei,  490. 
BiyopaiB,  158. 
Biyopteris,  454. 
BolbochsBte,  118, 155. 

ftntheridia  of,  91. 

crasaa,  91. 

Bulgaria,  291. 

sarooides,  855. 

Bunium  Inteum,  60. 
Bunt,  818. 

how  prevented,  822, 

Barcardia,  289. 
Baxbaumia  aphyUa,  480. 
Baxbaomiei,  487. 
BysBocaalon,  874. 
BysBophyton,  840. 

Bulphureum,  402, 


Cactus,  62. 
C»omaceiy  819. 
Oalamites,  551. 
CalathiscuB,  847. 
CaUciei,  400. 
Caliciom  inqoinans,  401. 

— •     torbinatam,  401. 

—     tympanellum,  899. 
Callipteris,  518,  540. 
Callithamnion  arbuscula,  205. 

coiymbosum,  177. 

Hookeri,  95. 

Rothii,  168. 

Spongiosum,  205. 

Callitriche,  61. 
Callophyllifl,  181. 
Galobryum,  449. 

Calothrix,  142. 
Galymella,  547. 
Calymmodon,  582. 
Calymperes,  479. 

Afzelii,  468. 

rigida,  468. 

Calypogeia  tricliomaais,  445,  457. 
Campium,  529. 
Compsotrichum,  301. 


Campteiia,  586. 

Camptoaoms  rhizopbjUimiy  640. 
Gamphylonenron,  588, 
OampjlopuB  flexnoeufl,  478. 

lameUinerriB,  466. 

CantliareUiis,  857. 
Capnodinm  Citri,  275. 

Thwaiteail,  275. 

Caprifbliacei,  49. 
Garpobolus  oibieularia,  445. 
Carpoglossom,  282. 
Carpomitra  Gabrene,  225. 
Carpolithee  OTulum,  27. 
Carter  on  Characen,  429. 
CaruB  on  AcUya,  182* 

Caapary,  double  firoit  in  monlda,  247 
Caasebeera^  586. 
CaBuarina^  549. 
Catenella,  181. 
Catharomnion,  506. 
CathetogyxatsB,  527. 
CatoBcopiun,  495. 
Caolerpa,  82, 161. 

Chemnitrii,  167. 

-  Freycinetii,  167. 

peltata,  167. 

semilata,  167. 

CanlogloBsum  transversariuiny  850. 
Celidium,  406. 

GeUulai«8, 14, 154. 
Genomyce,  78. 

pyxidata,  884. 

langifeiina,  884. 

Gephaleurufl,  874,  892. 
GeramiaceaB,  177. 
Geratium,  314. 
Geratodactylis,  586. 
Geratodon  puipureus,  479,  481. 
Geratopterig,  527. 

Geterach,  531,  540. 
Cetraria  Islandica,  382. 

Juniperina,  416. 

pinastri,  416. 

Ghffitangieae,  1 91. 
Ciiaetomium,  277. 

elatum,  237. 

Ghaetopteris  plumoea,  211. 
Ghampia,  197* 
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Champia  lambricallH,  108* 
Chaiitranm%  1.84« 
Chaodinea,  110. 
Chara,  28,  426. 

circulation  in,  428. 

foetid  smell,  429. 

yariations  of,  429. 

fraglliB,  427. . 

Hedwigii,  427. 

Btelligora,  426. 

Characeales,  425. 
Charopsis,  426. 
Cheilanth^  536. 
Cheiromyces  stellatua,  813. 
Gheenutfl^  carious  mould  in,  805. 
Chiloscyphus  orbicularis,  445. 
Chiodecton  myrticola,  402. 
Chlorospermeffi,  106, 108. 

Yariations  of,  165. 

Chlorotylinm,  134. 
Chnoospora,  226. 
Chorda  filum,  218,  284. 

lomeniaria,  218. 

Chordaria  divaricata,  213,  214. 

flagelliformis,  212. 

Chordarias,  212. 
Chorionopteris.  565. 
Choristosporese,  168. 
Chiysimenea,  181. 
Chylocladia  articulata,  181. 

kaliformis,  179. 

parvula,  198. 

Chytridium,  157,  565. 
Cindidotue  aquatlcus,  482. 

riparius,  482. 

Cladhymenia,  198. 
Cladocarpi,  496. 
Clado^erris,  359. 
Cladonia  comucopioides,  74. 

retipora,  75. 

Cladophora  crispata,  184. 

glomerata,  184. 

mirabilis,  182, 185. 

rupestris,  135. 

Cladosporinm,  69. 

herbarum,  247. 

Cladoihele,  162. 
CladostephuB,  211. 


Clathrus,  848. 
Claudea,  202. 
Clavaria,  12. 

— r—     nigrita,  351. 
Clavariei,  855.     . 
Climacium,  508. 
Climacosphenia,  129. 
Clintonia»  11. 
Cliostomum,  891. 
Closterium  acutum,  120. 
Cloveworts,  42. 

Clubmosses  compared  with  ConiferB, 
45,  556. 

development  of,  46, 558. 

structure  of  stem,  558. 

geographical  distribution, 

559,  561. 

.    variations  of,  561. 

uses  of,  562. 

Cnemidariay  545. 
Coccocarpei,  405. 
Coccocarpia,  406. 

incisa,  419. 

smaragdina,  414,  419. 

Coccochloris  protuberans,  119. 

rubescens,  119. 

Codiolum  gregarium,  157. 
Codium  adhffirens,  162. 

amphibium,  157. 

tomentosum,  162. 

Codonien,  458. 
Codonoblephamm,  487. 
Coelocaules,  456. 

Cohn  on  Characeae,  429. 
Coleochffite,  156. 
Coleosporium,  pingue,  10,  256. 
Collema>  79. 

bulbosum,  98. 

bullatum,  406. 

cUoromelum,  406. 

flacoidum,  376. 

limosuzh,  876. 

Schraderi,  408.* 

Collemacei,  406. 

Conferva^  etymology  of,  186. 

davata,  185, 159. 

glomerata^  88, 185. 

melagonium,  94. 
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Conferracese,  131. 
Conidia,  246. 
Coniferi,  35. 

oomparaUre  dignity,  50. 

Coniocybe,  840«  401. 
ComomyceteB,  315. 

tabular  yiew  o^  310. 

de8tnictiyebabitfly317. 

Goniotheciom,  328.  . 
CoDJugats,  150. 
Conomitrium,  498. 
ConoBtomiiin  australe,  403. 
Constantinea  roea  marina,  181. 

.    —       sitchensiB,  181. 
Contarinea  PeyasoneliflsfonniSy  188. 
Ponrolvulaceo,  49. 
Coprinus,  365. 

.   disseminatoB,  237. 

radiatus,  237. 

Cora,  858. 

Corallina  offidnalitt,  194. 

sqnamata,  196,  208. 

Corallinacett,  195. 
CoraUines,  195. 
Corallodendron,  312. 
Corda,  yeflsels  of  latex,  249. 

fignres  of  moulds,  301. 

fossil  ferns,  520. 

Gordierites,  285. 
Cordyceps  Eobertsii,  280. 

sinensis,  283. 

Cordyledadia.  .184. 

Coremium,  870. 

Gorethropis,  808. 

Corsinia  Marchantioides,  434. 

Cortinariiis,  66,  366. 

Coryne,  354. 

Coiynenm,  330. 

Coscinodiscus,  130L 

Coscinodon,  485. 

Costaria,  221. 

Cowdell,  fdngons  oii^^n  of  Cholera, 

263.      . 
Craterellos,  357,  362. 

.    lateritiai,  359. 

Cribraria  intricata,  335. 
Crinula,  356. 

Crinum,  IL 


Cronartinm,  316,  5^. 
Cronisia  paradoza,  435. 
Cronania,  179. 
Cmoria  pellita,  183, 188. 
Crypb»a  heteromalla,  500. 
Cryptandra,  421. 
Cryptanginm,  483. 
Cryptoooiyne,  59. 
Cryptogramma,  536. 
Cryptogams,    preliminaiy     obserm- 
tions,  1. 

external  indicatiooa,    2. 

composition,  7. 

-  •  growth,  8. 

absence    of   pistils    and 

anthers,  9. 

•  impregnation  by  rimple 

contact,  9. 

embryo,  10. 

names  assigned  to^  18, 15. 

definition,  15. 

test  of  characters,  16. 

importance,  19. 

Tindication  of  study,  22. 

habits,  66. 

classification,  69. 

mounting     of     minute 

6pe(nmens,>419. 

Cryptomyces,  291. 
Cryptonemiaoeae,  180. 
Cryptophyta,  71. 
Cryptotheciei,  500. 
CtenoduB,  192. 
Cultivation  of  Tmfflee,  257. 

Boletus  edulis,  564. 

Polyporus  tuberaster, 

364. 

Mushrooms,  367. 

Cupania  filidfblia,  4. 
Cuscuta,  11, 14. 

Cuthbert  lichen-dyes,  885. 
Cutleria,  88. 

multifida,  209. 

Qyathea  medullaris,  520» 

Smithu,  546. 

CyatheaoesD,  545. 
Qrathodlum,  425,  438. 
Cyathophorum,  50& 
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CjathophQnmi  pennatum,  490, 506. 
Cycads,4. 
Cycliunen,  61. 
Qyclopeiltis  Preslianay  513. 

semicordata,  513. 

Oylindrothecinin,  504. 
C^bella,  181. 
Cymopoliiiin,  137, 162. 
Cynodontiam,  475. . 
Cyperns  Trio,  344. 
C^phella,  857. 
Cyrtophlebium,  533. 
Cyatocercnfl,  64. 
CyatocloQliuai,  181. 
Cystodium,  537. 
Cyatopteris,  541. 

fragilis,  618. 

QystopuB  (sandidnB,  816. 
Cysto&eine,  227. 

diatribution  of,  226. 

priamatio  colours,  283. 

C^Btotiicha,  329. 

CytinaoesB,  32. 
Cytiiiiifi,38. 
Cytispora,  381. 
Qrtisus,  12. 
Oyttaria,  32, 293,  826. 

Darwlnii,  291. 

Gunnii,  289. 


Dacrydinm,  37. 
Dacrymycefi,  321.  ^ 

deliqnescens,  850. 

Urtic«,  855. 

Dactylimn  roeeiim,  802. 
Daedalea,  S57. 
Daltonia  q[)lachnoide8,  501. 
Danaea  elliptica>  521. 
Danaaoeae,  523. 

Darea  piollfica,  518. 
Dasya  ooccinea,  201,  205. 

elegans,  201. 

TilloBa,  201. 

Da^cladns  clavaefonnis,  76. 
Da^loe%  149. 


Davallia  Canariensis,.  589. 
DawBonia  superba,  489. 
De  Bary  on  ;Ru8ts,  322. 

on  Aspergillus  glanens,  248. 

Delesseria  alata^  205,  206. 

angustissima,  205,  206. 

lacerata,  205. 

s      Lepiiearii,  196. 

Delisea,  198. 

Delphininm  fiasom,  60. 

Dematiei,  310. 

Dendroceros  Jameaonii,  449. 

Dendropogon,  50.  . 

Deparia,  587. 

Derb^  on  Noaioc,  140. 

Derbdaand  Solier  on  Halimeda,  159. 

Dermatea,  291. 

Desmatodon  neiroaus,  481. 

Desmidiaceaa,  128. 

Desmidium,  118, 119. 

Desmioapermea^,  184.    . 

Deamobrya,  514.    . 

Desmonema  DUlwynii,  147. 

De  Vrieae,  623. 

Diacalpe,  534. 

Diatomaceae,  113. 

motion  of,  130. 

nature  of,  128. 

Dicbelyma,  500. 
Dickiea,  129. 

Dickaonia  antarctica,  524, 537. 

culdta,  520. 

lanata,  637. 

aquarroea,  587. 

Dicnea  Wallichii,  5. 
Dicranodontium,  478. 
Dictanum  acoparium,  478. 

Sieberianum,  478. 

Dyctymnia,  533. 
Dictyocba  aculeata,  131. 
Dictyogena,  52. 
Dictyonema,  858,  875. 
Dictyopteria,  588. 
Dictyota,  mode  of  growth,  215. 

dichotoma,  214,  216,  566. 

Dictyoxiphium,  589. 
Dictyurua  purpurasoena,  203. 
Diderma,  887. 
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Didymium,  537. 
Didymochlflena  simioaa,  543. 
Didymodon  gladaliB,  481. 
Digenea,  201. 
Dilophosporium,  831. 
Diphysciom,  488. 
Diplaziiun,  540. 

-  .  malabaricum,  513. 
Biploeomium  longisetum,  492. 
I>iplodia,282,331. 

•Biplogenea,  421. 
Diplomitriel,  452. 
Diplofitichun,  496. 
Dirina,  414. 
DiBceUei,  494. 
DiflceUa,  380. 
Disphenia,  545. 
DiBSodon,  495. 
Dodecaiheon  Meadu,  60,  61. 
Doodia,  541. 
DoiBtenia,  62. 
Drapamaldia,  188. 
Drepanophyllum,  499. 
Diymogloflsnm,  550. 
Diynaria,  588. 
Dryostachys,  683. 
Diyptodon,  488. 
Diy  rot,  868. 

Duby,  ostiola  of  Sphaeria,  279. 
Dudresnaia,  186. 
Dufoarea,  82. 

flammea,  417. 

— ^     jnadreporiformis,  417. 
Dulse,  184. 

Dumontia  filifonnis,  205. 
Domortieria  trichocephala,  441. 
D'UrvillfleaHanreii,  230. 
Dutrochet,  mould  from  milk  glo- 
bules, 299. 
Duvalia,  440. 

E 

Echinobotrys,  328. 
Ecklonia  biruncinata,  218. 

buccinalis,  221. 

flabelliformis,  218. 

Ectocarpus  fasciculatus,  210. 


EctocarpuB  fSdnestratas,  210. 

pusillufl,  210. 

>—      sphaerieus,  210. 

8ph»ro8porua,  210. 

Ehrenberg,  Mycetogenesis,  245. 
Elachistea  scutulata,  212. 
Elaionema,  226. 
ElaphoglosBum,  528. 
Elaphomyces,  287.  • 
Elyellaceae,  288. 

Empusa,  65,  512. 
Encalypta  ciliata,.  483. 

oommutata,  483. 

stFeptocazpa,  483. 

vulgaris,  483. 

EnoephalartoB  horridus,  4. 

■  .   pungens,  4. 

Endocarpon,  Dufourei,  408. 

lachneum,  393. 

_~        miniatum,  896. 

pulchellum,  406. 

fiinopicum,  396. 

Endodromia,  296. 
Endogone,  286. 
Enerthenema,  294,  338. 

—         elegans,  385. 
Entophysalis,  119. 
Entospelia,  119. 
Entosthodon,  492. 
Ephebe,  399. 
Ephedra,  51,  549. 
Epicoccum,  812. 
Epipactis  latifolia,  63. 
Epithemia  gibba,  128. 

•   Westormaimi,  128. 

Equiseta,  49. 
Equisetaoeee,  549. 
Equisetum  anrense,  551. 

debile,  551.. 

elongatum,  551. 

gigaateum,  551. 

sylyaticum,  551. 

variegatum,  651. 

Eremobiya,  513. 

Ergot,  281. 
Erioderma,  413. 
Erpodiacese,  501. 
Eiysiphe,  12,  78. 
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Erysiphe  densa,  275. 
Erythronema  Hookerii  143. 
Esenbeckia,  500. 
Eoastram  elegans,  120. 
Eucamptodon  perichstialiB,  465. 
Eucheuma  ieiforme,  103. 
Eanotia  tnrgida,  126. 
Eupanneliacei,  413. 
Euphorbia  Lathyris,  61. 
Eapodiuin,  524. 
Eothoria,  184. 
Eyasciilaria,  14. 
Evemiaflavicans,  417. 

jubatA,417. 

prunastri,  884. 

vulpina,  884,  417. 

Excipula,  329. 
Exembryonatffiy  66. 
Ezidia  Auricula  Judse,  355. 


P 

Fabroniei,  499.     • 
Fadyenia,  548. 
Favi,  14. 
Favolus,  362. 
Fegatella,  438. 
Fermentation,  809. 
Ferns,  habit  of,  50d. 
sestivation,  608.. 

-  cyste  in,  508. 

spores  of,  509. 

germination,  610. 

aniheridia,  510. 

morphology,  510. 

Bystems,  612. 

-  venation,  613. 

rhizoma,  613. 

tissues,  514. 

.^—  limits  of  species,  615. 

geographical  distribution,  517. 

uses  of,  519,  538. 

mealy,  531. 

hybrid.  682. 

Fimbriaria  fragrans,  441. 
FiUcales,  ;607. 
Filices,5b7. 


Filices  tabular  view  of,  522. 
Fissidens,  497. 
Fissidentese,  498. 
Fistulina,  362. 
Flies,  fungus  upon,  66. 
FloridesB,  168. 
Folliculites  minutulus,  27. 
Fontinalei,  499. 
Fontinalis  antipyretica,  600. 

squamosa,  600. 

Foesombronia  pusilla,  463. 
FragillariiC  129. 

Fries,  his  peculiar  tact,  316. 
Frulhmia  aculeata,  461. 

aterrima,  451. 

.  comigera,  451,  454. 

— —     incumbens,  461. 

-  Tamarisci,  454. 
Fucaceee,  impregnation,  228. 

antheridia,  229. 

bladders,  281. 

uses  of,  281. 

variations,  238. 

Fucus  canaliculatus,  227,  231. 

Mackaii,  234. 

nodosus,  100,  231. 

serratus,  100,  228. 

vesiculosus,  100,  228. 

vitifolius,  97. 

Funaria  hygrometrica,  464, 492. 
Funariei,  492. 
Fungales,  81»  285. 

tabular  view,  269. 

Fun^,  285. 

on  iron,  236. 

on  animals,  237. 

effect  on  wood,  239. 

on  vegetation,  239. 

effect  of  odours  on,  265. 

luminous,  265. 

esculent,  253,  368. 

poisonous,  254,  368. 

narcotic,  255,  368. 

cultivation  of,  256,  364,  367. 

within  closed  cells,  269. 

diseases  from,  261. 

spiraL  vessels  in,  248. 

absence  of  dotted  ceUs,  248. 
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Fungi,  indetiruetibility  of  sporei,  249. 
—  geognphicil  distribation,  250. 

localitleB  o^  25. 

Posdl,  252. 

M  obJecU  of  food,  808. 

plnnJity  of  fruit  in,  291. 

-»»  force   with  which  spores  are 

ejected,  292. 
— «-  diftinetlTe  duuraeterB,  869. 

preierT&tioii  of;  870. 

prepantioii  for  herbarium,  871. 

Furoellaria,  181. 

fiwtigiata,178,190. 

Fuearium  Mori,  818. 

tremeUoidea,  292. 

Fufiisporinm  inoeoulani,  821. 
Solani,  808. 


G 

Galazaura,  187. 
Gaflsicurtia^  il5. 
GaflBicourUa,  878. 
Gasteromycetes,  tabular  view,  838. 

esculent^  834. 

GauUeria,  848. 
Gea8ter,61,842,847. 
Gelidium  cartllagineum,  192. 

oomeum,  192,  204. 

Genea,  61,  286. 

(feneration,  gpontaneous,  68,  260. 
GeneratiouB,  alternation  of,  45. 
Gentianeee,  49. 
Geocalyz  oontortuplicata,  458. 

graveolens,  458. 

GeogloBSum  difforme,  291. 
Gigartina,  181. 

pistiUaris,  179. 

Teedii,  179. 

Gleichenia  Cunninghamii,  512. 

—  miorophylla,  508. 
Gleicheniaceaa,  547. 
Glooocapea  Hookeri,  117. 

rupeatris,  25,  26. 

Gloeodphonia»  181. 
Gloionema  paradoi^um,  27. 
Glonium,  285. 


Glyphidei,  401. 

Glyphomitrium,  485. 

Gnetum,  51. 

Goeppert  on  CharaoeeB,  429. 

Gomphonema,  129. 

Gongroseira^  185. 

Gongyloapermes,  176. 

Gonidia,  878. 

Gonidioid  cella  in  a  Fnngoa,  841. 

Gonidiophycee,  110. 

GoniopteriiB,  518, 582. 

Gottsche  on  Haplomitrium  Hookerit 

460. 
Gracillaria  armata,  194. 

lichenoides,  195. 

Grammitaceae,  580. 
Grandiuia,  860. 
Giaphidei,  402. 

Gn^his  Leprevostei,  899,  408. 
Graphium,  268, 815. 
Grateloupia,  181. 
Greville  on  antheridia,  199. 
Griffith  on  Giyptocoiyne,  60. 
Griffiths,  MiB.,  172. 
Griffithsia,  179. 

SchousboBi,  199. 

secundiflora,  199. 

^hserica,  199. 

Grimaldia,  440. 

Grimmia  fontinaloides,  488. 

Grimmiei,  484. 

Grinnelia  Americana,  194. 

Greenland  on  Jungermannise,  447. 

Gryllus,  52. 

Guepinia,  857. 
Gum  Tragacanth,  803. 
Gymnanthe  setulosa,  459. 
Gymnocarpei,  400. 
Gymnogongrus,  181. 
Gymnogramma,  581. 

chiysophylla,  44. 

leptophylla,  618. 

mtttfolia,  519. 

Gymnomitria,  459. 
Gymnopteris,  529. 
Gynmospheers,  546* 
Gymnosporangium  fulvum,  72,  73. 
Gymnostomum  curTirostmm,  480, 498. 
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Oyrophora^  883. 

cylindrica,  404. 

Oyrophragmium,  884,  840. 
Oyrostomum,  801. 


Hflematacooenfl,  26,  42. 

sanguinens,  110. 

Halimeda  opontia,  160. 
HftllBeris,  215. 
Halopl^gma,  204. 
Halysium  rngogmn,  187. 
Hanuimelideie,  55. 
HanoYia»  208. 
HaplolsBnes,  452. 
Haplomitrium  Hookeri,  460. 
Haplopteris,  585. 
Hairey,  obligations  to,  99. 

Classification  of  Algse,  106. 

Hawlea  pulcherrima,  521. 

Hedwig,  merits  as  a  Ciyptogamist,  20. 

Hedwlgia,  498. 

Humboldtii,  484. 

Hedwigiacese,  488. 
Hedwigidium,  498. 
Heliomyces,  865. 
Helminthocladin,  186. 
Helminthora  divaricata,  187. 
Helminthospoiiom,  811. 

bacilliforme,827. 

Hoffinanni,298. 

nodosum,  298. 

Helminthostachys,  547. 
HelTella  elasUca,  86,  289. 

esculenta,  86,  271,  298. 

leucophsBa^  804. 

Hemerobia,  296. 
Hemidictyon,  540. 
Hemionitis,  581. 
Hemitelia,  545. 
Hendersonia,  881. 
Henfinej  on  Marchantia>  436. 
Henslow  on  Hydrodictyon,  189. 
Hepaticse,  432. 

Hericinm,  861. 
Heringia,  203. 


Heterocarpese,  109. 
HeteronemefB,  14,  421,  430. 
Hewardia,  536. 
Hexagonia^  862. 
Hildenbrantia  Crouanii,  188. 

rivTilaris,  189. 

Himanthalia  lorea,  280,  282. 

Hippurie,  61. 

Hofiinan  on  Yeast,  242,  267. 

on  Sderotium,  803. 

spermatia  of  Bon-era,  378. 

Hoffioiann  on  supposed  Spermatia  in 

Agarici,  865. 
Homonemete,  14,  71. 
Homoigana,  14, 15. 
Hooker,  Sir  W.  J.,  Ms  services  to 
Ciyptogamy,  20. 

•     British  Jungermannisd,  20. 

—     Musci  Ezotici,  20. 
Hooker  and  Borrer,  monstrous  Jun- 

germannisB,  460. 
Hooker,    Dr.,    on   Hypolepis  tenui- 
folia,  512. 

Geographical    distribution 

of  ferns,  517. 

Selaginella  mutabilis,  562. 

Hookeria  loetevirens,  502. 

luoens,  501, 

nigella,502. 

robusta,  502. 

Hormosiphon  arcticus,  80, 140. 
Hormospora,  164. 
Horsetails,  549. 

germination,  549. 

structure,  550. 

uses,  551. 

localities,  551. 

fossil,  551. 

Hue  and  Oabet,  402. 
Humata,  538. 
Husseia,  835,  848. 
Hydnangium,  848. 
Hydnei,  360. 
Hydnodathrus,  816. 
Hydnocystis,  61,  286. 
Hydnum  cinnabarinum,  870. 

clathroides,  361. 

gelatinosum,  406. 
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Hydnnm  repandnm,  861. 
HydroooociiB,  lid. 
Hjdrodictyon,  118. 

utriealatam,  188. 

HydronemftteaB,  84. 
HydrophycflB,  84. 
Hydrophjta,  84. 
Hydropogon  fontinaloideB,  488. 
Hydropogonei»  482. 
Hydropterides,  551. 
Hymenangium,  PhysomycetoiiB,  888. 

reUUontoPodazinei, 

848. 

Hymenium,  inferior,  858. 
Hymenodon,  504. 
Hymenogaster,  58,  869. 
H^menomycetes,  tabular  view,  861. 

aflinlty  to  Montag- 

nitea.  851. 

-  TariooB  forma,  852. 

esculent  and  poi- 

aonouBy  852. 

localiUee,  852. 

Hymenophyllacese,  544. 
Hymenophyllum,  544. 

Lyallii,  508. 

pulcherrimum,512. 

Hymenoetachys,  544. 
Hyphomycetes,  296. 

tabular  view  of,  804. 

Hypnea,  102. 

Hypnei,  508. 

Hypnum  trichomanes,  502. 

—  triquetrum,  501. 
Hypocrea,  882. 
Hypoderris,  544. 
Hypogsai,  848. 

HypolepU  tenuifolia,  512,  585. 
Hypopteiygei,  505. 
Hypopteiygium  Smithianum,  466. 
Hypozyion  deustum,  246. 

vemicosum,  271,  281. 

Hysterangium,  348. 
Hysterium  elongatum,  404. 

Fraxini,  284. 

rugosum,  285. 


Ileodictyon,  834,  847. 
Incubous  leares,  444. 
Inglefield,  Capt,  8,  878. 
Iridescence  of  fine  membranes,  887. 
Iridsoa  c)athrata,  208. 

micans,  208. 

r  Adula,  78. 

Irpex,  857,  861. 

Isaria  Friesii,  315. 

Isariei,  314. 

IsocarpesB,  109, 110. 

Isoetes,  557,  559. 

Isoloma,  589. 

Isothecii,  503. 

Isothecium,  504. 

Isthmia,9. 

Itzigsohn,  double  fruit  in  Licbe&i, 

872. 
lulus,  98. 


Jamesonia,  586. 

Jania,  196. 

Jecorarin,  489. 

JubulesB,  454. 

Jungermannia  emaiginata,  460. 

pusiUa,  447. 

Jungermanniaceee,  444. 

leayes  of,  441. 

antheridia,  447. 

-  tabular  Tiew,448. 

Tariations^  448. 

JungermannidesB,  459. 


K 

Ealhymenia,  185. 

Kaulfussia,  525. 

Klotzsch   and    Lasch  on   preparing 

Agarics,  871. 
Kneiffia,  860. 
KUtzing,  illustrations  of  Algc,  78. 
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Riitzing,  transformation  of  plants,  86. 

on  Scytonema,  116. 

on  Gum  Tragacanth,  803. 


h 


Labrella  PtarmicsB,  256,  285. 

liactarius,  8<!5. 

Lactaca  elongata,  63. 

Lakes,  coloured  by  AlgsB,  142,  145. 

Laminaria,  57. 

concentric  rings  in  stem, 

223. 

bulbosa,  219. 

digitata,  206. 

reniformis,  221. 

saccharina,  208. 

LaminariacesB,  207. 
Lamium,  1. 

Larix,  pollen  of,  51. 

Laschia,  362. 

"Lasiobotrys,  276. 

Lastnea,  542. 

Latex,  vessels  of,  in  Fungi,  249. 

Laurencia  dasyphylla,  199. 

pinnatifida,  198. 

tenuissima,  199. 

Leathesia  Berkeleii,  187. 

tuberiformis,  212. 

Lecanopteris,  532. 

Lecanora  affinis,  383,  414,  418. 

esculenta,  883,  415,  418. 

parella,  385. 

Lecidinei,  408. 
Lejeunia  serpyllifolia,  454. 
Lemanea  torulosa,  92. 
Lemna»  61. 

—J —     polyrhiza,  35. 
Lentibularise,  32. 
Lentinus,  365. 
Lenzites,  857,  865. 
Leontice,  61. 
Leotia,  290. 
Lepidium  sativum,  99. 
Lepidodendra,  49,  562. 
Lepidostrobi,  87. 
I^pidoBtrobus  ornatus,  563. 
38 


Lepidozia  Isevifolia,  456. 

reptans,  457. 

Lepraria  latebrarum,  374. 
Leptodon  Smithii,  504. 
Leptogium  bullatum,  375,  419. 
Leptogramma,  513,  531. 
Leptopteris,  525. 
Leptostomum  splachnoides,  490. 
Leptostoma,  331. 

Leskea,  502. 

Novae  Hollandiae,  505. 

Lessonia,  21,  55. 

pseudo-exogenous     growth 

in,  56. 

fuscescens,  72. 

nigrescens,  218. 

Lencobryacese,  502. 
Leucobryum,  478. 

glaucum,  466. 

Leucodontei,  503. 
Leucophanes,  486. 
Leucostegia,  588. 
Leveilleia  Schimperi,  202. 
Liagora,  186. 
Licea,  237,  839. 
Lichen  exanthematicus,  414. 
Lichenales,  81,  372. 

tabular  view  of,  389. 

Lichens,  56. 

pseudo-exogenous      growth 

in,  56. 

general  observations,  372. 

growth  of,  374. 

normally  aerial,  876. 

distinguished    from  Fungi, 

377. 

fruit,  378. 

spermatia,  379. 

structure  of,  380. 

creatures  of  light,  381. 

localities  of,  382. 

uses,  382. 

as  dye  stuffs,  384. 

as  medicines,  384. 

geographical     distribution, 

386. 

great  age  of,  411. 

collection  of,  419. 
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Lichens,  variationfl,  418. 
Lichina,  79,  898. 

confinis,  899. 

pjgmaea,  406. 

Licmophora  flabellata,  129. 
Liebmannia,  213. 

Life,  animal  and  vegetable,  85. 
Lilium,  2. 
Limboriei,  890. 
Linaria  arenaria,  61. 
Lindsay  on  Lichen  dyes,  885. 
Lindsaea,  539. 
Liochlsena  lanceolata,  459. 
Litmus,  385. 
Litobrochia,  586. 
Loganiaceaa,  49. 
Lomaria,  536. 

Patereonii,  616. 

Lomatogramma.  530. 
Lomentaria.  198. 
Lonchitis,  585. 
Lopidium,  506. 
Lophocolea,  459. 
Loranthag,  59. 
Loxogramma,  581. 
Loxsoma,  544. 
Lunularia,  486,  488. 

vulgaris,  442. 

Lycogala  parietina,  237. 

■  Lychnothamnus,  428. 
Lycoperdon  coelatum,  885,  342. 

»-        giganteum,  255,  334. 

Lycopodiaceee,  556. 
Lycopodium  alpinom,  561. 

catharticum,  562. 

cemnum,  561. 

clavatum,  562. 

densimi,  561. 

Selago,  558. 

inundatum,  561. 

Lyellia,  489. 
Lygodictyon,  526. 
Lygodium  articulatum,  526. 
Lymnsea,  parasites  of,  64. 
Lyngbya  Carmichaeliana,  148. 

prolifera,  145. 

speciosa,  148. 

Lysurus  Moknsin,  256,  334. 


Mc  Ivor,  Myxogafltres  on  lead,  340. 
Macrocystifi,  72,  227. 

pyrifera,  57. 

Macromitrium,  486. 
Macrosporium,  811. 
Madotheca  platyphylla,  455. 
Malpiglilaceae,  58. 
Manna,  883. 

Mantis,  888. 
MarasmiuB,  865. 

Oreades,  867. 

Marattia  elata,  508,  523. 

cristata,  523. 

salicina,  619. 

Marchantia  chenopoda,  441. 

polymorpha,  437,  440. 

Marchantiacesp,  436. 
Margiuaria,  538. 

Marsilea,  48,  554. 

quadrifolia,  554. 

polycarpa,  555. 

Marsileaceffi,  551. 
Mastigophorese,  455. 
Mastigobryum  cordistipulnm,  456. 
Mastodia,  79,  899. 

Matonia,  543,  545. 

Matrix,  effect  of^   on  BhodospermR, 

206. 
Medusula,  402. 
Meesia  uliginosa,  491. 
Melanconiei,  829. 
Melanogaster  varicgatus,  834. 
Melanoplaca,  410. 
Melanospermeee,  106, 108,  207. 

two   kinds   of  Zoo- 
spores in,  208. 

classification,  209. 

distribution,  20^ 

Meliola  amphitricha,  273. 

cymbisperma,  273. 

Melobesia,  197. 
Meloseira,  129. 
Meniscium,  513,  530. 
Menispermads,  55. 
Meridion,  129. 
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Mertensia,  647. 
Merulius  lacrymana,  262,  364. 
Mesochlsena,  543. 
Mesogloea,  88,  218. 
Metaxya,  546. 
Meteorium,  600. 
Mettenius  on  Azolla,  556. 
Metzgeria  eriocaula,  461. 

furcata,  446,  460. 

pubescens,  450. 

prehensilis,  451. 

Micrasterias  denticulata,  120. 
Microcladia  glandulosa,  178. 
Microcoleus,  146. 
Microdictyon,  138. 
Microlepia,  638. 
Kicropeltis,  283. 

Micropteiygium  nutans,  456,  457. 
Microscopifits  and  Botanists,  22. 
Microspheera  Mougeotii,  278. 

aemitosta,  278. 

Microthyrium,  288. 
Mielichoferiei,  496. 
Mildew,  black,  276. 

grape,  300. 

checked  by  sulphur,  277. 

white,  274. 

wheat,  322,  326. 

Mirbel  on  Date  Palm,  25. 
Misletoe,  33. 

Mitchell,  fungous  origin  of  fever,  263. 
Mitremyces,  335,  348. 
Mitrula  paludosa,  290. 
Mniopsis,  6. 
Mnium  homum,  467. 

punctatum,  491. 

undulatum,  491. 

Mohl,  spores  of  Anthoceros,  447. 
Mohria,  526. 
Monocleae,  449. 
Monogramma,  530. 
Monormia,  142. 

Montague,    his   services  to     Crypto- 
gams, 106. 

on  Emericella,  341. 

arrangement  of   Lichens, 

388. 

of  Mosses,  469. 


Montagnites,  334,  349. 

Morchella,  347. 

Morels,  292. 

Motion  in  animals   and  vegetables, 

88. 
Mougeotia,  153. 
Mosses,  variation  of  colour  in  teeth, 

506. 

anomalies     in    geographical 

distribution,  566. 

Moulds,  298. 

in  electrotyping,  300. 

variations,  302. 

carbonization  of,  302. 

fossil,  303. 

habits  o^  307. 

truly  parasitic  species,  807. 

Mucedines,  306. 

Mucor  clavatus,  295. 
Mucorini,  296. 
Mliller  on  Choetophora,  134. 
Muscales,  430. 

characters  of,  480. 

Musci,  461. 

distinction,  461. 

propagation,  462. 

germination,  462. 

fruit,  46S. 

peristome,  463. 

morphology,  464. 

genera,  465. 

leaves,  466. 

distribution,  467. 

uses,  468. 

arrangement,  468. 

Mushrooms,  256. 
Mycenastrum,  342. 
Mycetales,  81,  235. 
Mycetes,  235. 
Mycogone  cervina,  304. 

rosea,  304. 

MyUtta,  256,  288. 
Myriangium  Curtisii,  408. 
Myriocephalum,  330. 
Myriodesma,  232. 
Myrionema,  213. 
Myrtles,  61. 
Myxogastres,  335. 
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Mjxogastres  indifference  to  matrix, 

339. 
Mjxopuntia,  408. 
Myzodendron  bnchystachjum,  58. 

quadriflornm,  68. 

linearifoUum,  68. 

punctulatnm,  68. 


N 

Naccaria,  186. 

Nsmatelia,  365. 

Nageli  on  minute  Algs,  157- 

on  Dictyota,  216. 

on  Antheridia  in  Ferns,  610. 

Navicula,  129. 

Neckera  pennata,  608. 
Neckerei,  602. 
Kelumbium,  2. 
Nemalion  lubricum,  206. 

multifidum,  187,  204. 

virena,  187. 

Nemaspora^  330. 
Nemeae,  14. 
Neottioaporium,  331. 
Neottopteris,  640. 
Nephrodium  nuurginale,  44. 

filix  mas,  614. 

Nephroma,  412. 
Nereocystifl,  219. 
Nidularia,  61,  336. 

IflBvis,  346. 

striata,  346. 

Nidulariacei,  346. 
Niphobolus,  629. 
Nitella,  23,  426. 
Nitophyllum  venosum,  195. 
Nitzschia  linearis,  130. 

Noe,  cultivation  of  Truffles,  257. 
Nostoc,  79,  93. 

relation  to  Lichens. 

commune,  16. 

edule,  141. 

flagelliforme,  142. 

foliaceum,  376. 

Lichenoides^  376. 

sphscricum,  148. 


Nostoc  vemicosum,  120,  189. 
Nostochinee,  118,  139. 
Kothogenia  varioloaa,  170. 
Notholaena,  629. 
Nyctalis,  806,  866. 
Nymphffla,  1, 68,  60. 


Obryxum,  408. 

Octayiana,  848. 

Ochropteris,  686. 

Octoblepharum  albidom,  466,  486. 

Octodiceras,  498. 

Odontia  albo-miniata»  870. 

Odonthalia,  200. 

dentata^  204. 

(Edemium,  810. 

CEdipodium,  496. 

(Edogonium,  antheridia  of,  91,  565. 

capillare,  163,  155. 

concatenatum,  157. 

crassum,  151. 

hexagonum,  157. 

pulchellum,  152. 

vesicatum,  91. 

Oidium,  800. 

fhictigcnum,  308. 

Oldhamia,  101. 
Oleandra  neriiformis,  648. 
Olearia  hirta,  608,  616. 
Olferaia,  628. 
OmaliesD,  602. 
Ombrophytum,  84. 
Omphalaria  Qirardi,  407. 

nummularia,  407. 

Omphalodium,  404. 
Onagrariffi,  61. 
Onoclea  sensibilis,  542. 
Onychium,  536. 
Onygena  corvina,  273. 

equina,  278. 

Oosporangia,  88. 
Ophrydium  reraatile,  165. 
Ophrys  apifera,  68. 
Ophioglossum  vulgatum,  547. 

palmatum,  548. 
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OphiogloBBom  pendulum,  547. 

structure  of  stem,  667. 

Orchil,  886. 

Orchis  hircina,  64. 
Oreas,  494. 
Orobanche,  33. 
Orthodontium,  491. 
Orthotrichei,  486. 
Orthotrichum  affine,  465. 

Bruchii,  480. 

Oecillatoria  OBrugescens,  142. 
Oscillatorise,  118, 142. 
Osmunda  cinnamomea,  525. 

JaTanica,  625,  640. 

regalis,  512,  525. 

Vachellii,  625. 

Oxygonium,  540. 
Oxymitra  pyramidata^  484. 
Ozocladium,  398. 

Leprieurii,  405. 

Ozothallia,  231. 


Pachnocybe,  815. 
Pachyma  cocos,  250. 
Padimh  pavonia,  100,  215. 
Pseonia,  60. 
Palmella  botryoides,  55,  118. 

prodigiosa,  114,  264. 

Palmelleae,  113. 
Palmodictyon  viride,  99. 
Palmogloea  Meneghinii,  119. 
Palmophyllum,  119. 
Paludella  squarrosa,  491. 
Pancake  Ice,  127. 

Panus,  865. 

PapulsBspora  Sepedonioides,  806. 
Parasitic  Algae,  212. 
Parmelia  conoplea,  876. 

lanuginosa,  876. 

parietina,  874,  884. 

perforata,  418. 

perlata*  886. 

physodes,  880. 

saxatilis,  418. 

FarmeliaceaB,  411. 


Parkeriaceffi,  527. 
Paulia,  118,  898. 

perforata,  899. 

Paurocotylis,  288. 
Paxillus,  364. 
Peach  Blister,  284. 
Pediastrum  granulatum,  121. 
Peltidea  canina,  888,  412. 

polydactyla,  412. 

venosa>  412. 

Penghawar  Djambi,  620. 
Penguin  Rookeries,  127. 
Penicillium  armeniacum,  298. 
Penium  Jenneri,  120. 
Pepper  Dulse,  198. 

Pepper  worts,  55. 

PeranemacesD,  548. 

Periola  pubescens,  808. 

Perisporiacei,  278. 

Peronospora,  247. 

Persoon,  his  services  to  Cryptogamy, 

20.  • 
Pertusaria  communis,  896. 

Wulfenii,  881. 

Pestalozzia,  808,  881. 
Petalonema  alatum,  148. 
Fetalophyllum  Preissii,  468. 

Ralfeii,  451. 

Petrocelis  omenta,  188,  188. 
Peyssonelia,  187. 
Peziza  acetabulum,  290. 

ffiruginosa,  268. 

affini8,286. 

arenaria,  61. 

arenicola,  286. 

aurantia,  290. 

confluens,  291. 

coronata,  290. 

elegans,  290. 

irregularis,  285. 

labellum,  805. 

leporina,  298. 

macropus,  86,  289. 

macrotis,  293. 

onotica,  298. 

scutellata,  290. 

tuberosa,  268. 

Tenosa,  291. 
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Pezizft  yeaiculota,  292. 
Phacidium  Delta,  284,  391. 
PhacopsiB,  406. 
PbaUoidei,  846. 

-  escnlent,  847. 
medicinal,  847. 

PluOlus  caninos,  847. 

Daemonum,  848. 

impudicuv,  847. 

MokuBin,  847. 

Phanerophlebia,  538,  548. 
Phaacei,  475. 
Phaacum  biyoides,  475. 

— ^-     cohaerens,  475. 

cuspidatum,  464. 

Berratom,  475. 

Phlebia,  360. 
Phlebodium,  588. 
Phoma,  831. 
PhonoUte,  127. 

Phoephoric  glass  from  Fungi,  889. 
Phragmicoma  Mackaii,  454. 
Phragmotrichacei,  828. 
Phragmotrichum  Chailletii,  327. 
Phyc^ea,  84. 
Phycomycea,  296. 
Phycoseris  gigantea,  163. 
Phyllogoniei,  505. 
Phylloglossum,  549. 
PhyUophora.  181. 

rubens,  188. 

Phymatodei,  538. 
Phymatodes  leiorhiza,  514. 
Physcomitrium  pyrifonne,  492. 

Perrotettii,  492. 

pofliilum,  492. 

Physematium,  544. 
Physiotium  cochleariforme,  457. 

sphagnoides,  457. 

Physomycetes,  294. 

Pietra  fimghaia,  288. 
Pilidium,  329. 
Pllobolus,  296. 
Pilostyles,  32. 
Pilotrichei,  500. 
Pilularia  minuta,  552. 
Hnnularia  oblonga,  130. 
Pisomyxa,  296. 


PistUlaria,  856. 
Placodinm,  874. 
Plagiochasma  mexicannm,  442. 
Plagiochila  asplenioidea,  459. 

Stephensoniana,  458. 

Planesinm,  526, 540. 
Platycerium,  529. 
Platyphyllae,  454. 
Platyloma,  536. 
Platyzoma,  547. 
Pleocnemia,  548. 
Pleopeltis,  533. 
Pleorobotrya  Indica,  814. 
Pleorocarpi,  tabular  view,  497. 
Pleurognunmi,  580. 
Pleuropyxis,  296. 
Pleurosigma  strigosum,  130. 
Podaxon  carcinomalis,  8. 
Podisoma,  32,  44,  321. 

—  relation  to  Tremclla,  35 1. 

—  fuscum.  10. 
Podosporium  rigidum,  314. 
Podostemacese,  34. 
Podostemads,  84,  47,  54. 
Poecilopteris,  529. 
Polyactis,  806. 
Polybotrya,  528. 
Polycystis  Violse,  256. 
Polyides  rotundus,  190. 
PolyotuB,  455. 
Polyphysa,  135. 

penicillufl,  159. 

Polypleunim  orientale,  5. 
Polyplocium,  849. 
Polypodiaceae,  532. 

Polypodium    anomalum,    509,    518, 
534. 

rugulofium,  512. 

Yulgare,  584. 

PoIyporuB  clnnabarinus,  863. 

corylinus,  257. 

destructor,  282. 

fbmentariuB,  252, 257,364. 

fraxineuB,  863. 

igniariuB,  255,  362,  364. 

luciduB,  862. 

officinalis,  255,  868. 

sacor,  368. 
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Polyporns  eanguineua,  251,  862. 

tuberaster,  267,  288, 864. 

versicolor,  862. 

xanihopuB,  362. 

Polysaccum,  842. 
Polysiphonia,  200. 

urceolata,  206. 

Polystichum  vestitum,  509, 518, 684. 

Lonchitis,  517. 

Polytffinia,  581. 
Polytrichum  aloides,  489. 

ciliatum,  489. 

dendroides,  489. 

giganteum,  489. 

juniperinum,  489. 

tortile,  489. 

Polyzonia  cuneifolia,  201. 
PoTodothion,  894. 
Poronia  punctata,  441. 
Poropterides,  523. 
Porothelium,  857,  361. 
Porphyra,  164. 

Boiyana,  111. 

vulgaris,  206. 

PorphyrogloBSum,  191. 
Potato  Murrain,  65. 
Pottia  flavipes,  481. 

Heimii,  481. 

Leprieurii,  481. 

truncata,  480. 

Prangoe  ferulacea,  60. 
Prasiola,  163. 

Presl,  arrangement  of  ferns,  621. 
Preufis,  on  PapulaBspora,  309. 
Priestley's  green  matter,  97. 
Pringsheim,  impregnation  of  Alg®, 
10, 107. 

on  Zygnema,  153. 

Propolis,  291. 

Prosaptia,  584,  644. 
ProthalluB,  11. 

supposed  of  Conifers,  60. 

Protococcus,  75. 

cruentus,  115. 

pluvialis,  10,  92. 

nivalis,  115 

Protophyta,  71. 
Psichohormium,  164. 


Pseudoootyledonese,  421. 

Psilotum,  860. 

Psora,  415. 

Pteris  aquilina,  67, 610, 514, 519,536. 

esculenta,  519. 

Pterocladia,  191. 
Pterogonium  hirtelliun,  504. 
Pterogramma,  580. 
Pteropsis,  680. 
Pterula.  814. 
Ptilidium  ciliare,  455. 
Ptilota,  17. 
Ptychomitrium,  486. 
Puccinia  Amorphse,  325. 
— '—    incarcerata,  30. 

graminis,  816,  324,  826. 

lateripes,  825. 

-  macropus,  825. 
Punctaria,  215. 
Pycnidia,  331. 
Pyrenastrum,  394. 
Pyrenothe»,  890. 
I^zinei,  408. 


Q 

Quekett,    Treatise  on  Microscope, 
420. 


Racomitrium  lanuginosum,  484. 

Radiila  complanata,  455. 

Kadulum,  861. 

Rafflesia,  6. 

Rafflesiacese,  32. 

^tagiopteris,  542. 

Ralfe,  on  Desmidiaceffi,  119. 

transmission  of  Algie,  106. 

Ral&ia,  213. 
Ramalina  calicaris,  417. 

forinacea,  880. 

polymorpha,  417. 

scopnlorum,  41 7. 

Ravenelia,  316,  223. 

glandulffiformis,  305. 
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Rayenelia  Indica,  806. 

Red  Sea,  144. 

Red  snow,  115. 

Reijsek,  on  chlorophyll,  86. 

Reseda,  50. 

Reticularia  maiima,  339. 

umbrina,  840. 

Reticulated  Algse,  208. 
Rhabdonia  Coulteri,  188. 
Rhinotricham,  810. 
Rhipignathua,  eggs  of^  845. 
Rhiziiia  undulata,  289. 

zonata,  289. 

Rhizocarpese,  551. 
Rhizoglossum,  547. 
Rhizogonium  spiniforme,  504. 

mnioides,  505. 

Rhizomorpha  subcorticalis,  266. 
Rhizopelma,  505. 
Rhizopogon,  849. 
Rhizofspermse,  551. 
Rhodomelace®,  200. 
Rhodophyllis,  184. 
Rhodoplexia,  698. 
RhodoBpenneae,  168. 

claasification,  175. 

distribution,  178. 

variations,  204. 

antheridia,  665. 

Rhodjmenia  palmata,  184,  206. 
Rhopalomyces,  810. 
Rhjtisma  acerinura,  259. 
Ribes,  62. 

Riccia,  85. 

cochleata,  434. 

fluitans,  431. 

glauca,  431. 

natans,  60,  431,  434. 

Riella,  204. 

helicophylla,  435. 

Ripariacei,  482. 
Rivularia  nitida,  148. 

pruniformis,  165. 

Roccella  fucifonms,  74,  385. 

tinctoria,  385. 

Roestelia,  317. 
Rootlets  of  Conifers,  37. 
Ropiness  in  bread,  309. 


Rubiaceie,  49. 
Rnssula,  865. 
Rytiphlaea  pinastroidea,  199. 


Saccogyna  australis,  458. 

Titiculosa,  458. 

Saccoloma,  538. 

Sachs  on  Nostoc,  98. 

Sagedia»  395. 

Sagenia,  543. 

Salm-Hostmar,   chlorophyll   of  Infii. 

soria,  165. 
Salpichlsena,  541. 
Salt  and  Freshwater  Algas,  205. 
Salvinia,  555. 
Sapindacese,  58. 
Saprolegnia,  10. 

ferax,  132. 

Sarcophycua,  228. 
Sarcoscyphus  Ehrarti,  460. 
Sarcomitrium  eriocaulon,  5,  461. 
Sargassum  bacciferum,  227. 
Sartvellia,  817,  824. 

foveohfcta,  818. 

Sauteria,  440. 
Scapania  lamellata,  467. 

pinnatifolia,  457. 

Scenedesmus  obliquus,  72. 

quadricaudatus,  120. 

Schimper,  467,  501. 
Schlstidium,  484. 
Schistostegei,  495. 
Schistocarpi,  470. 

Schizsea  dichotoma,  516,  648. 

flabellum,  516,  548. 

Schizhymenium,  497. 
Schizoloma,  539. 
Schizophyllum,  364. 
Schlotheimia  Brownii,  486. 
Schmidel,     antheridia     of    Junger- 

mannia^  447. 
Schneidermann,  colouring  of  Cetraria^ 

884. 
Scinaia,  186. 
Scleroderma,  234,  348. 
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Sclerographium  rigidum,  815. 
Sclerophyton,  408. 
Sderotium,  nature  of,  267. 

complaDataxn,  856. 

scuteUatnm,  856. 

Scolopendridin  ofScinanun,  540. 
Scorias,  276. 

Soouleria,  482. 
Scrophnlaria,  47. 
Scrophulariness,  49. 
Scntula,  379,  405. 
Scythian  Lamb,  588. 
S<^thaUa,  228. 

Jacqoinotii,  208. 

Secotium,  384,  849. 
Seiridiom,  829. 
Seirodphon,  148. 
Selaginella,  11,  45. 

convoluta,  560. 

dentlculata,  557. 

helvetica,  557. 

-  Martenai,  557. 
— r-        mutabilis,  562. 

Selligaea,  581. 

Sendtnera  diclados,  455,  456. 

WoodBu,  455. 

Senftenbeigia  elegans,  521. 
Sepedonium  mycophilum,  298,  204, 

806. 
Septoria,  282,  381. 
Sigillaria,  562. 

Silk  gardens,  attacked  by  Fungi,  818. 
Silkworms,  ditto,  809. 
SiphonesB,  156. 
Siphula»  897,  400. 
Sistotrema,  861. 
Sisymbrium  Irio,  68. 
Sitolobium,  587. 
Smith  on  Diatomacese,  124. 

genera  of  ferns,  521. 

Solanaces,  49. 
Solieria  chordaliB,  179. 
Solorina  crocea,  412. 

saccata,  881,  412. 

Sowerby,  antheridiain  Cfeomaoei,  ^22. 

Myzogastres  on  cinders,  340. 

Sparaasis,  848,  855. 

Spathulea,  290. 

Species,  remarks  upon,  29. 

39 


Spermatogonia,  831. 
Spermatozoa  of  Skate,  24. 
Spermoseira,  141. 
Sphagnocetis  communis,  459. 
Sphagnei,  471. 
Sphagnum,  7. 

latifolium,  466. 

SphsBria,  12. 

amblyospora,  281. 

Desmazierii,  245. 

herbarum,  288. 

inquinans,  282, 

mutila,  282. 

parmentaria,  895. 

Posidoniee,  288. 

puMs  pyrius,  281. 

Btercoraria,  279. 

Sphssriacei,  278. 
Sphaerise  on  insects,  280. 
Sphffirobolus,  61, 346. 

Section  of  sporangium,  346. 

Sphserocarpus  terrestris,  435. 
Sphaerococcoideee,  193. 
Sphaerococcus  coronopifolins,  188. 
Splueromphale,  894. 
Sphaeronemei,  330. 
Sphserophoron  coralloides,  397. 
Sphaeroplea  a.nmilinft^  565. 
Sphseropsis,  282. 

Sphseropteris,  544. 
Sphserosoma,  286. 
Sphasrostephanos,  543. 
Spherotheca  Oastagnei,  78. 
Spluerozosma  elegans,  17. 
Sphasrozyga  Berkeleiana,  141. 

Broomei,  141. 

Carmichaelii,  141 

spiralis,  141. 

Thwaitesii,  142. 

Sphinctrina,  401. 
Spiders,  palpi  of,  39. 
Spilocoa,  828. 

Spiridens  Reinwardtii,  501. 
Spirogyra  arcta,  69,  92. 
Spirotasnia,  119. 
Splachnidium,  232. 
Splachnum  ampuUaceum,  494. 

angustatum,  495. 

Gunnii,  495. 
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Splachnum  luteum,  480,  495. 

rubrum,  495. 

vasculoBum,  494. 

Spongiocarpeffi,  189. 
Sporangia  of  Aspergillus,  248. 
Sporendonema  Muscsb,  238,  309. 
Spores  and  sporidia,  Yariations  in,  369. 
Sporidea,  16. 
Sporidesmium,  72. 

Lepraria,74, 317, 328. 

paradoxam,  303. 

Sporifera,  15. 
Sporochnaceie,  224. 
Sporochnufi  pcdunculatus,  225. 
Sporocybe,  311. 
Sporophorse,  35. 
Sporopodium,  410. 

Leprieurii,  414. 

Sporoschiama,  311. 

mirabUe,  326. 

Spumaria,  839. 

Spyridia  filamentosa,  179. 
Spyridiaceae,  179. 
Squamariffi,  187. 

Stachylidium  difiusum,  310,  314. 
Stangeria,  3,  54. 

paradoxa,  4. 

Stegobolus  Berkeleianus,  393. 
StemonitiB  fiisca,  339. 
Stenochltena  heteromalla,  528. 
Stenogramma,  181,  513,  530. 
Stenosemia,  532. 
Steroocaulon,  410. 
Stereum  hydrophorum,  359. 

lobatum,  360. 

nibiginosum,  360. 

Sticherus,  547. 

Sticta  fuliginosa,  405. 

glomulifera,  413. 

hottentotta,  404. 

pulmonacea,  383,  884,  413. 

Stigmaria,  562. 
Stigmatella  aurantiaca,  313. 
Stilbum  aurantiacum,  301. 

cinnabarinum,  301,  312. 

lateritium,  301,  312 

Stilophora  rhizodes,  209. 
Streptothrix,  308. 
Striaria,  215. 


Striatella,  129. 
Singula,  382. 

Babingionii,  80,  391. 

Pe^i,  891. 

nemathora,  391. 

StrutMopteris  germanica,  534. 
Stygeocloninm,  133,  184. 
Succubous  leaves,  444. 
Sulphur,  action  on  moulds^  277. 
Sutherland,  voyage,  328. 
Symblepharis,  478. 
Symphyogyna,  509,  544. 

hymenophylU,  451. 

rhizobola,  452. 

subsimplex,  451 , 

Synalissa,  118,  399. 

vulgaris,  406. 

Synammia,  530,  534. 
Syncladei,  471. 
Synophlebia,  530 
Synsporese,  110. 
Syntrichia  subulata,  465. 
Syrrhopodon  candidua,  479. 
Syzygites,  295. 


Tabellaria  flocculoea,  129. 

Taenia  Solium,  64. 

Tsenitidea,  529. 

Talerodictyon,  139. 

Tamus,2. 

Taonia,  217. 

Tapezie,  362. 

Taigionia,  437. 

Tayloria  Splachnoides,  497. 

Terpsinoe,  129. 

Tetracydus  lacnstris,  129. 

Tetraphidei,  487. 

Tetraphis  pellucida,  487. 

Tetrapodon,  495. 

Tetraspora,  164. 

Tetratheca,  6 

Tetrodontium  Brownianum,  487. 

Thalassiophyllum  GlathroB,  204, 221. 

Thalasfiiophyta,  48. 

Thallogens,  60,  71,  80. 

Thallophyta,  71. 

Thamnomyces,  283. 
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Thapsia  villosa,  60. 
Thecaphora,  320. 
Thelebolas,  345. 
Thelephora,  12. 

cantharellus,  857. 

pedicellata,  875. 

Thelotrema  ezanthematicum,  881. 
Thorea,  137. 

Thuja,  61. 

Thuret,  impregnation    of  Algse,  10, 
207,  564. 

on  Nostoc,  139. 

on  Ulvaceee,  163, 168. 

Thwaites,  autheridia  of  Algse,  91. 

branched   threads  in   Pal- 

mella,  115. 

Diatomaceea,  28. 

their  coiyugation,  125. 

impregnation  of  Algs,  1 05. 

Lemanea,  187. 

Scytonema,  116. 

Thwaitesia  Borisei,  152. 
Thyrsopteris,  587,  644.    . 
Thysanothecium,  417. 
Timmia,  491. 

Tinea  lupinosa,  286. 
Tirefiiajs,  striae  in,  122. 
Tmeaipteris,  560. 
Todea»  525. 

Tomatoes,  disease  in,  65. 
Tortnla  gracilis,  472. 

IsBvipila,  482. 

raralis,  481. 

Torulacei,  827. 
Trachylia,  401. 
Tiachyloma,  508. 
Trachymitrinm,  479. 
Trade  wind  dust,  128. 
Trametes,  862. 
Transitions,  49. 

Tr^ul,  growth  of  Exogens,  13. 
Trematodon  longicollis,  478. 
Tremella,  44,  49,  821. 

relation  to  Podisoma,  854. 

mesenterica,  860. 

purpurea,  855. 

viscosa,  850. 

Triceratum  altemans,  121. 
Trichamphora,  888. 


Trichamphora  Pezizoides,  885. 
Trichia,  7, 17,  26,  888. 
Tricliocolea  lanata,  556. 

tomentosa,  455. 

Trichodesmium  erythrseum,  144. 
Trichogastres,  840. 

distribution,  844. 

esculent,  844. 

other  uses,  845. 

Trichomanes  cormophyllum,  546. 

elegans,  545. 

pluma,  544. 

reniforme,  514,  544. 

speciosum,  519. 

Trichomanoideae,  457.  ^ 

Trichopteris,  545. 
Trichoscytale  paradoxa,  250. 
Trichosporangia,  88. 
Trichostomum  glancescens,  481. 

tortile,  478. 

Trichothecium,  81. 

roseum,  246,  259. 

Triphragmium  deglubens,  825. 
Triplosporite,  568. 

Tripoli  powder,  127, 131. 

Tristicha,  82. 

Triuris,  88. 

Trochopteris,  526. 

Trogia,  864. 

Truffles,  287. 

Trypethelium  cruentum,  898,  894. 

Sprengelii,  898. 

Trypothallus,  119. 

anaatomosans,  99. 

Tuber,  6. 

sestiTum,  287. 

magnatum,  287. 

melanoepermum,  281. 

Tubercularia,  812. 

Tulasne,  figures  of  Truffles,  78. 

on  Truffles,  286. 

double    fruit     in     moulds, 

246. 

ditto  in  lichens,  872. 

on  Coniomycetes,  815,  822. 

on  Sphsrobolus,  846. 

on  Uredineae,  566. 

Tulostoma,  848. 
Tympanis,  244,  285. 
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Tyndaridea  anomala,  154. 
Tjphula  phacorhiza,  356. 

U 

Ulothrix  mucosa,  188. 
Ulva  buUoaa,  168. 

crispa>  178. 

defracta,  27. 

lactuca,  164. 

mjriotrema,  203. 

Ulvace»,  110,  118, 162. 
UmbilicariapuBtulata,  873, 384,  404. 
Uncinula  adunca,  278. 

spiralis,  278. 

Ungfer  on  Noatoc,  146. 
Uroeolaria,  414. 

oalcarea,  373. 

cinerea,  873. 

Uredo,  11. 

linearis,  324. 

Urtica,  1. 

Usnea  melaxantha,  56,  417. 

Taylori,  417. 
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848 — 60.  Vols.  1  to  7  have  been  reduced  to  88.  each  j  ^ols.  8  to  13, 18s.  each.  Or  in 
Quarterly  Parte,  price  Ss.  each. 

ok. — ^Historical  Notes  on  the  Discovery  and  Progressive  Improvements 

>f  the  Steam  Engine ;  with  References  and  Descriptions  to  accompany  the  Plat^  of  the 
American  condensing  Steam  Engine  for  River  Boats.  18mo.  and  a  large  fol.  coloured  plate 
>ii  a  roller.     New  York,  1849.     148. 

Llton.~History  of  the  Atomic  Theory' up  to  his  Time.   With  a  Memoir.   By 

EtoBBRT  A.  Smith.    8to.    London,  1866,    7s. 

ma.— A  System  of  Mineralogy,  comprising  the  most  Recent  Discoveries. 

niuatrated  by  600  woodcuts.    2  vote,  in  1,  Svo.  4th  Edition.    New  York,  1868.    £1  5s. 

Aubisson  de  Voisins.— Treatise  on  Hydraulics,  for  the  use  of  Engineers. 

EFranslated  l^  J.  Benhbtt.    8ro.    Boston,  1862.    18s. 

fty  (G.)— Chemistry  in  its  Relation  to  Physiology  and  Medicine.   Svo.  with 

5  plates.    London,  1860.    £1. 

innas  and  Boussingault.— The   Chemical  and  Physiological  Balance  of 

Organic  Nature;  an  Essay.  By  J.  Dokas  and  J.  B.  BovasnfOAULT^  Members  of  the 
Institute  of  Prance.    1  vol.  i2mo.    London,  1844.     4s. 

Bxl  (G.  W.)— Contributions  to  the  Physical  Geography  of  South  Eastern 

Asia  and  Australia.    8vo.  with  a  map.    London,  1863.    2s.  6d. 

dwaxds  (A.  M)— Life  beneath  the  Waters;  or,  the  Aquarium  in  America. 

12mo.  beautifully  illustrated.    New  York,  1858.    7s.  6d. 

thnographical  Library,  Conducted  by  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  of  the  Asiatic 

Society.  Vol.  I.  The  Native  Races  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Papuans.  By  Oeorqb 
Wnii>soR  Earl.  Post  8vo.  Illustrated  with  6  coloured  plates,  2  maps,  and  woodcuto. 
London,  1868.    lOs.  6d. 

Sthnographical  Library.  Vol.  n.  The  Russian  Races.   By  R.  Latham,  M.D. 

With  a  map  and  coloured  plates.    1854.    8s. 

ranois,  LowelL— Hydraulic  Experiments.  Boston,  1865.  15  plates.  £2  2s. 
fanot—Elementary  Treatise  on  Physics.    Edited  on  the  Ninth  Original 

Edition  by  Dr.  Atkinson.    With  600  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.     1861.    12s.  6d. 

lesner.— Practical  Treatise  on  Coal,  Petroleum,  and  other  Distilled  Oils.    Svo. 

with  20  woodcuts.    New  York,  1861.    Ts.  6d. 

taelin.— Handbook    of   Chemistry.    Translated  by  H.  Watts,  F.C.S.    14 

vols.    Svo.     London,  1848—60. 

^regg,— Suggestions  as  to  the  emplojrment  of  a  ISTovum  Organum  Moralium, 

8vo.  London,  1859.    2s.  6d. 

Summary  of  Philosophy ;  or  an  Essay  on  the  Metaphysics  of  the  Holy 

Scripture.     1860.    2a.  6d. 
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OordoiL  (8.)— A  Synoprit  of  Lectures  on  Civil  Engineering  and 

4to.    London.  1849.    7s.  6d. 

Gordon  and  Liddell.— Exposition  of  a  Plan  for  the  Metropolitan 

Supply,  showing  that  the  Thames  at  Maple  Durham  ia  the  moet  eligible  source  from 
a  wipply  of  soft  water  can  be  brought  for  the  Inhabitante  of  London  and  its  fuboibs. 
London,  1849.    Is. 

Oraham.— Elements  of  Chemistry ;  including  the  Application  of  ihe 

in  the  Arts.     By  T.  Graham,  F.R.S.  L.  &  £.,  Master  of  the  Mint,  late  ProloMi 
Chemistry  at  University  College,  London.    2nd  Edition,  revised  and  eDlai;ged, 
illustrated  with  woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  1850,  1857.     £2. 
Vol.  II.  edited  by  H.  Watts,  M.C.S.,  separately.    1857.    £1. 


Greatest  (The)  of  our  Social  Evils:  Prostitution  as  it  now  exists  in 

Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Caue 
Means  of  Reformation,  based  on  Statistical  Documents.    By  a  Phtsiclax.    ]2mo. 

1857.  5a. 

OrifBn  (F.  W.)'^A  Compendium  of  Qualitatiye  Analysis,  from  the 

to  the  most  Complex  Cases,  arranged  in  a  Series  of  Eight  Tablea.     4to. 

1858.  12s. 

Humboldt.— Kosmos;  a  General  Survey  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 

Universe.    By  Baroh  A.  Humboldt.    The  original  Engli^  Edition,  2  vols,  post 
London,  1841.    Reduced  to  15s. 

Isherwood  (B.E.)— Engineering  Precedents  for  Steam  Machinery, 

the  Performances  of  Steamships,  Experiments  with  Propelling  Instruments, 
Boilers,  &c.,  accompanied  by  Analysis  of  the  same ;  the  whole  being  original  matter,  i 
arranged  in  the  most  practical  and  useful  manner  for  Engineers.  2  vols.  Stol  Wii 
Plate  and  Tables.    New  York,  1859.    18s. 

Kssmtz.— A  Complete  Course  of  Meteorology.   By  L.  F.  Ksemtz,  Profesm 

Physics,  at  the  University  of  Halle.  With  Kotes  by  Cb.  Mabtiiis.  and  an  Appcfufix 
L.  Lalaniix.  Translated  with  Additions,  by  C.  Y.  Walkir,  1  vol.  poet  8vo.  pp.  6S4»  i 
15  plates,  cloth  boards.   1845.   128.  6d. 

King.—Lessons  and  Practical  Votes  on  Steam,  the  Steam  Engine,  PropaOe 

&c.    8vo.     New  York,  1860.    Ts.  6d. 

Enapp,  Bonalds,  and  Bichardson.— Chenustry  in  its  Application  t»  1 

Arts  and  Manufactures.     Fuel  and  its  Applications,  embracing  Coal,  its  Strvctnc 
Products,  Qas,  Oil,  Spermaceti,  &c.,— and  their  Application  to  purposes  of  niamiBati 
Lighthouses,  &c.,  Resin,  Wax,  Turpentine,  Peat,  Wood,  Stoves,  &c    By  Dis.  Bobaim  i 
Richardson.  2  vols.  8vo.  most  fully  illustrated  with  488  engravings  and  4  plateau    (fie 
the  Snd  Edition  of  Vol.  I.,  in  2  parts,  of  Knapp's  Technology.)    £1  168. 

Tfie  Autfiors  of  this  Edition  in  their  Preface  say:  "So  rapid  has  been  the  ^ 
so  greoJi  (lie  devdopment  of  the  brandies  of  Manufacture  more  intimately  connedei  « 
Fuel,  that,  in  preparing  a  Second  Edition,  we  have  found  it  necessary  not  anJy  to  m 
much  of  the  original^  but  to  extend  so  considerably  the  limits  4>f  the  first  group  cu  laM 
the  entire  of  this  volume,  which  may  Hier^ore  with  far  greater  propriety  be  called^ 
Work  tlian  a  Second  Edition,'* 

Enapp»  Eonalds,  and  Biohardson.— VoL  n.  8vo.   Of  Chemistry  applied  to  t 

Arts  and  Manufactures,  contains— Glass,  Alum,  Potteries,  Cement,  Qypsum.    £1  la^ 

Snapp,  Eonalds,  and  Bichardson.— VoL  m.  8vo.    Of  Chemistry  i^pfiil 

the  Arte  and  Manufactures,  contains — Food  generally.  Bread,  Cheese,  Tea,  Orf 
Tobacco,  Milk,  Sugar.  £1  28.  Both  these  volumes  are  extensively  iUiotnlai  v 
coloured  plates. 


Vol.  IV.    Containing  the  Alkalies  and  Acida.    By  Riohaju«or  and  H*  Wu 

Jn  the  Press. 

Latham  (E.  0.)— The  Native  Races  of  the  Bnssian  Empire.   12ma  vi& 

map  and  coloured  plates.    London,  1854.    86. 

Lanrent.— Chemical  Method,  Notation,  Classification,  and  Vomettdatu 

Translated  by  W.  Odlino.     8vo.     London,  1855. 
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aebig.— ^Ihemistry  and  Physics,  in  Belation  to  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

By  Baroic  Justus  Libbio,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Giessen.  2nd  Edi- 
tion, 8va    London,  1847.    Ss. 

tacfEurlane.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Dyeing  and  Calico-Printing,  including 

the  Latest  Inventions  and  Improvements.    8vo.  wi£  10  plates.    New  York,  1860.    £1  5s. 

[emoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester.    2nd 

Series.    Vols.  9 — 15,  8vo.  with  woodcuts  and  plates.    London,  1851 — 1857.    £2  12s.  6d. 

[ining  Magazine  (The),  and  Jonmal  of  Geology,  Edited  by  W.  P.  Blake. 

Second  Series,  VoL  I.    New  York,  1860.    15s. 

^tchell  (J.)— Manual  of  Practical  Assaying,  intended  for  the  use  of  Metal- 

lorgists,  Captains  of  Mines,  and  Assayers  in  General.  With  copious  Tables,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  in  Assays  of  Gold  and  Silver  the  precise  amount,  in  Ounces,  Penny- 
weights, and  Grains,  of  noble  metal  contained  in  one  ton  of  Ore  from  a  given  quantity. 
2nd  Edition,  8vo.  much  enlarged,  with  860  illustrations.    London,  1854.    JSl  Is. 

Treatise  on  the  Adulterations  of  Food,  and  the  Chemical  means 

employed  to  detect  them.  Containing  Water,  Flour,  Bread,  Milk,  Cream,  Beer,  Cider, 
Wines,  Spirituous  Liquors,  Coffee,  Tea,  Chocolate,  Sugar,  Honey,  Lozenges,  Cheese, 
Vinegar,  Pickles,  Anchovy  Sauce  and  Paste,  Catsup,  Olive  (Salad)  Oil,  Pepper,  Mustard. 
12mo.    London,  1848.    6s. 

Morflt— The  Art  of  Tanning,  Currying,  and  Leather  Dressing.   8yo.  wit'i 

200  woodcuts.    Philadelphia,  1852.     £1  5s. 

Moseley.— On  Mental  Disorders;  their  Hatnre,  Canse,  and  Treatment.   8yo. 

London,  1857.    28.  6d. 

Mnller.— Principles  of  Physics  and  Meteorology.   By  J.  Mnller,  M.D.   HItis- 

trated  with  530  woodcuts  and  2  coloured  plates.    8vo.    London,  1847.    18s. 

HichoL— The  Architecture  of  the  Heavens,  by  J.  P.  Hichol,  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  JNinth  Edition,  entirely  revised  and  greatly  en- 
larged. Illustrated  with  28  steel  engravings  and  numerous  woodcuts.  8vo.  London, 
185L    16s. 

Horris  (E.)— See  Ethnographical  Library,  and  Prichard. 

Otto  (J.)— Manual  of  the  Detection  of  Poisons  by  Medico-Chemical  Analysis. 

By  J.  Otto,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Brunswick,  Germany.  Edited  with  Notes  by 
W.  ELPBiLHoiiaT.    With  illustrations.     12mo.    New  York,  1857.    7s. 

Practical  Miner's  Onide,  a  Treatise  on  Mine  Engineering.   8vo.   Hew  Tork. 

lOs.  6d. 

Beid.— Budiments  of  Chemistry,  with  ninstrations  of  the  Chemistry  of  Daily 

Life,  by  D.  B.  Rbid,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  formerly  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Health  of  Towns  in  England.  4th  Edition,  with  130  woodcuts.  12mo. 
1850.    2s.  6d. 

Begnanlt— An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Crystallography,  illnstrated  with  108 

wood  engravings,  printed  on  olack  ground.    8vo.  London,  1848.    38.' 

Elements  of  Chemistry.    Translated  by  Betton,  with  Notes  by 

J.  Booth  and  Fabkb.  Illustrated  with  750  woodcuts.  2  voIb.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1852. 
£2  28. 

BeichenbacL—Physico-Physiological  Besearches  on  the  Dynamics  of  Mag- 
netism, Electricity,  Heat,  Light,  Crystallization,  and  Chemism,  in  their  ReUtions  to  Vital 
Force,  by  Barok  Chaklss  RmoHEirBACH.  The  complete  work  from  the  German.  2nd 
Edition,  with  Additions,  Preface,  and  Critical  notes,  by  Johh  As&BuaHSi^  M.D.  8vo. 
with  Woodcuts,  and  One  PUte.    London,  1850.    ISs. 

Bichardson.— Oeology  for  Beginners;  comprising  a  Familiar  Exposition  of 

the  Elements  of  Geology  and  its  Associate  Sciences,  Mineralogy,  Fossil  Coachology,  Fossil 
Botany,  and  Paleontology.  By  G.  F.  Bichabpsoit,  F.G.S.  2nd  Edition,  poet  8vo.  with 
251  woodcuts.    108.  6d. 
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Bosetta  Stone.    Beport  of  the  Committee  appomted  by  the  PhilopuAMi 

Society  of  the  Uniyeraity  of  PennBylvania ;  a  TraoBlation  of  the  Rosetta  Stome,     ~ 
illaminated,  4to.  of  160  pages.    2nd  Edition.    Philadelphia,  1859.    £2  lOs. 

Say  (Thos.)-The  Complete  Writinn  of;  on  the  Conchology  of  the  Uoilei 

States.    8vo.  with  75  Coloured  Plates,  half  bound.    Edited  by  W.  Q.BiKiraT.    KcvT^t 
1858.    £3  12s. 

The  Complete  Writings  of,  on  the  Entomology  4>fHorfli 

Edited  by  John  Lb  Cortb,  M.D.,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  GBoaaB  O&dw    8tq.  w§A 
64  Coloured  Plates.    2  Vols.    New  York,  1859.    £4  is. 

Shepard  (C.  IT.)— Treatise  on  Mineralogy.    3rd  Edition,  Syo.  with  713  figUML 

Newhaven,  1857.     I2s. 

Stars  and  the  Earth.— The  Stars  and  the  Earth;  or  Thoughts  upon 

Time,  and  Eternity.     10th  thousand.     18mo.    London,  185S.    Cloth^  la.   idL,  w 
cover,  Is. 

Stockhardt— Chemioal  Field  Lectures  fdr  Agriculturalists.   Translated 

the  German,  with  Notes.    12mo.    1853.    4b. 

Teste.— A  Practical  Manual  of  Animal  Magnetism ;  containing  an 

tion  of  the  Methods  employed  in  producing  the  Ma^etic  Phenomena,  with  its  Apiiliiilisn 
to  the  Treatment  and  Cure  of  Diseases.    By  A.  Testb,  M.D.    Translated  from  the  ** 
Edition  by  C.  Spillas,  MJD.    18mo.    London,  1843.    6s. 

Thomson.— Chemistry  of  Organic  Bodies— Vegetables.    By  Thomas 

M.D.,  F.RS.  L.  &  E.,  R^us  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    1  lasgi 
vol.  8vo.  pp.  1092,  bds.    London,  1888.    £l  48. 

Heat  and  Electricity.  Second  Edition,  1  voL  Syo.   Illustrated  viH 

woodcuts.    London,  1839.    15s. 

Chemistry  of  Animal  Bodies.   8vo.   Edinburgh,  1843.   10a. 


Thomson  (B.  D.)~British  Annual  and  Epitome  of  the  Pr^^ress  of 

By  R.  D.  Thomson,  Professor  of  Chemistiy  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospit&L     3  vols.    18S7-9A 
18mo.  cloth  boards,  lettered,  each  3s.  6d, 

Townshend.— Facts  in  Mesmerism;  with  Beasons  for  a  Dispasdonste  la- 

quiiy  into  it.    8vo.    9s. 

Tumbull  (L.)— Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph;  with  an  Historioal 

Second  Edition,  8vo.  with  PUtes.    1858.    12s. 

Vestiges  of  Ciyilization,  or  the  \iEtiology  of  History,  Beligious,  JBathatiBa], 

Political,  and  Philosophical.    Post  8vo.    1851.    lOs.  6d. 

Weisbach  (J.)— Principles  of  the  Mechanics  of  Machinery  and 

2  vols.  8vo.  illustrated  with  1000  wood  engravings.    London,  1848.    £1 198. 

Willmott— Glycerin  and  Cod  Liver  Oil;  their  History,  Xntroduetijoa, 

Therapeutic  Value.    12mo.    London,  1859.    Ss.  6d. 


BOTANY. 
Babington.— PrimitisB  Floret  SamicisB ;  or  an  Outline  of  the  Flora  «f  He 

Channel  Islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  -  Aldemey,  and  Sark.    12mo.    London,  ISSA.    4ib 

Berkeley  (Bev.  J.  M.>-Introduction  to  (hTptogamic  Botany,  8vo. 

with  127  engravings.    London,  1857.    £1. 

Fielding  and  Gardner.— Sertum  Plantarum ;  or  Drawings  and 

of  Bare  and  IJndescribed  Plants  from  the  Author^s  Herbarium.      By  H.  B. 

aesisted  by  G.  GABDxxa^  Superintendent  of  the  fioyal  Botanic  Gardeoi^  Ceslaa^    JNa 

London,  1843.    XI  Is. 

Oray  (Asa')— Botany.   Fhanerogamia.  4to.  with  a  folio  Atlas  of  100 

New  York,  1854.     £8  lOs, 
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ahreville  (B.  K)— Scottish  Cryptogamic  Floret    6  Vols.  8yo.  with  Coloured 

Plates.     Edinbuigh,  1823.    £9  8s. 

Sooker.-^Icones  Plantanun.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Director  of  the  Boyal 

Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.    New  Series.     Vols.  I — IV.,  containing  100  plates  each,  with 
Explanations.    Syo.  cloth.    London,  1842—1844.    Each  yoL  i^'l  8s. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  2,  to  complete  sets.    London,  1848.    14s. 

; The  London  Jonmal  of  Botany.   Vols.  I— VL,  with  24  plates  each, 

'   boards.    1842—47.    Now  reduced  to  ^6. 


Votes  on  the  Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage  conducted  by  Captain 

Jamss  Clark  Roes,  R.N.,  in  H  M.S.  Erebus  and  Terror;  with  Observations  on  the  Tussac 
Grass  of  the  FalkUoid  Islands.    8yo.  with  2  plates.    London,  1843.    4s. 

Vigor  Flora;  or,  an  Ennmeration  of  the  Plants  of  Western  Tropical 


Aftica.  Collected  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  Vooel,  Botanist  to  the  Voyage  of  the  Expedition 
gent  byher  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  Biver  Niger  in  1841,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
taut  H.  D.  Trotteb,  RAf.,  including  Spicilegia  Gorgonea,  by  P.  B.  Webb,  and 
Flora  Nigritiana,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hookbr  and  Qbobqb  Bbnthak.  With  2  views,  a  map, 
I  and  60  phttes.    8ya    London,  1849.    £1  Is. 

looker  and  Oreville.— Icones  Filicnm.   2  Vols,  folio,  240  Plain  Plates.   1831. 

'   ^66  68. 

BLoward.— ninstrations  of  If  neva  Qninologise  of  Pavon.   With  Colonred  Plates, 

6  Parts  folio.    London,  I860.    £3. 

lEiers  (J.)— ninstrations  of  Sonth  American  Plants.   2  Vols.  4to.  with  84 
plates.    London,  1847—67.    £^  14s. 
Vol.  II.  in  4to.  with  42  Plates.    1867.    ^l  17s. 

Bchleiden.~The  Plant;  a  Biography,  in  a  Series  of  Fonrteen  Popnlar  Lec- 
tures on  Botany.  Edited  by  A.  Ubrfret.  Second  Edition,  8yo.  with  7  coloured  plates 
and  16  woodcuts.    London,  1863.    16s. 

Wight.— Blnstrations  of  Indian  Botany ;  or,  Figures  niustratiye  of  each  of 

tike  Natural  Orders  of  Indian  Plants,  described  in  the  Author's  Prodromus  Florae  Peninsulao 
Indi»  Orientalis ;  but  not  confined  to  them.  By  Dr.  R.  Wight,  P.L.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Madras  Establishment.  Vol.  I.,  containing  96  coloured  plates.  Madras,  1888—40.  £i  l7B.6d. 

«— ^  Vol.  II.,  containing  200  coloured  plates.    Madras,  1841—60.    £i  12s. 

Odd  Parts  may  he  obtained  to  comvlete  Sets, 


■■  Icones  Plantanun  Indies  Orientalis :  or  Fignres  of  Indian  Plants. 

By  Dr.  Robebt  Wight,  F.L.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Madras  Establishment.    VoL  L,  ito,, 

818  plates.    Madras,  1888—40.    £i. 

Vol.  II.,  with  418  plates.  Madras,  1840—42.    £6. 

^    Vol.  III.,  with  826  plates,  4to.    Madras,  1843—47.    £6. 

Vol.  IV.,  with  469  plates,  4to.    Madras,  1848— 60.    £6. 

Vol.  v.,  with  299  plates,  4to.    Madras,  1862.    £4. 

VoL  VL,  with  181  plates.    Madras,  1863.    £2  lOs. 

The  Work  is  completed^  and  contains  2101  PUUes,  Odd  Parts  may  be  obtained  to  complete  Sets. 

Contribntions  to  the  Botany  of  India.    By  Dr.  Bobert  Wight,  F.L.S. 


8to.    London,  1834.    7b.  6d, 


Neilgherrense;  or,  a  selection  of  Veilgherry  Plants, 


drawn  and  coloured  from  Nature,  with  brief  descriptions  of  each ;  some  General  Bemarks  on 
the  Qeography  and  Affinities,  and  occasional  Notices  of  their  Eoonomi<»l  Properties  and 
Uses.  By  Dr.  Bobbbt  Wight,  P.L.S.  2  vols.  4 to.  with  202  coloured  plates.  Madras^  1846 
—60.    £6. 


Prodromns  FlorsB  Peninsalss  Indies  Orientalis ;  containing  abridged 

Descriptions  of  the  Plants  found  in  the  Peninsula  of  British  India,  arranged  according  to 
the  Natural  System.  By.  Dib.  Bobsbi  Wight,  F.L.S.,  and  WiXKBR  Abhoit.  Vol. 
I.,  8yo.    London,  1884.    16s. 
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HOMCEOPATHY. 
BeUuomini  (J.),  M J).— Scarlatina;  its  Treatment  HomcMipaihiealfy.    9n, 

London,  1843.    1b. 


Boenninghansen.— Manual  of  HomiBopathic  TherapenticSy  Guide  to  tiie , 

Materia  Medlca  Para.  Translated,  with  Additions,  by  J.  Laurib,  M.D.    8to.    1848.    1%. 

Essay  on  the  HomoBopathio  Treatment  of  Intermittent  Te^ 


rers.    8vo.    New  York,  1845.    28. 6d. 

Cnrie  (P.  F.),  M.I)— Practice  of  Homooopathy.   1  voL  8yo.   London,  1838.  Sl 

Principles  of  Homcwpathy.  1  voL  8vo.   London*  1837,  di 

Cnrie.— Jalir*sHom(Bopathy.   Vew  Edition.   8yols.8yo.    London,  1847.  Set 

Jahr.    £1  4b. 
I>ndgeon.~The  Pathogenetic  Cyclopedia,  a  Syst^natic  Airangement 

Analysis  of  the  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica.    Yol.  L  Svo.    London,  1&50.     188. 

Everest  (T.  B.)— A  Popular  View  of  Homoeopathy ;  exhibiting  the  Present  8Mi 

of  the  Science.    2nd  Edition,  8yo.    London,  1836.    6s. 

Gnnther.'  -Hew  Manual  of  Homoeopathic  Veterinarv  Medicine ;  or,  tiie 

moeopathic  Treatment  of  the  Horse,  the  Ox,  the  Dog,  and  other  Domestic  Animab.  1 
lated  from  the  8rd  Edition,  with  Additions.    Post  8to.  cIoUl    London,  1847.    lOn  Id. 

Hahnemann. —Materia  Medica  Pura.   Translated  and  Edited  by  ChadesJ. 

HiMPEL,  M.D.    4  Tols.  8vo.     New  York,  1846.    £l  128. 

Materia  Medica  Pura.   Part  1. 4to.   By  Drysdale,  Dudgeoa,  aal 

Black.    London,  1852.    Published  by  the  Hahnemann  Society,    7b. 

Lesser  Writings.   Collected  and  Translated  by  R.  E. 


8Y0.    London,  1857.    £1  Is. 

Organon  of  Homoeopathic  Medicine.    Edited  by  Dr, 

8yo.    London,  1849.    10s. 


The  Chronic  Diseases,  their  Specific  Nature  and  Homcscfidie 

Treatment.    Edited  by  Charles  J.  Hbmpel,  M.D.    5yols.  12mo.    New  York,  1846.   A 

Hamilton.— A  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  Homoeopathy.  Translated  and 

in  Alphabetical  Order,  from  the  German  of  Kuopf,  Haas,  and  Evgubrt,  with, 
l2mo.    1844.    5b. 

The  Flora  Homoeopathica;  or,  Illustrations  and  Desoripticotf  sCfll 

Medicinal  Plants  used  as  Homcsopathic  Bemedies.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  66  coionzed i' 
1851.    ie3  108. 

Hayle.— An  Address  on  the  Homoeopathic  System  of  Medicine,  ftyo.  UBL  k 

Popular  Lectures  on  Homoeopathy.   8vo.   186L   4a. 

Jahr.— Manual  of  Homoeopathic  Medicine.     In  2  Parts.— Part  L 

Medica. — Part  II.  Therapeutical  and  Stmptomaloqioal  Rbpositort.  TimiilBlBiLJIsBi  fti 
4th  Edition,  and  Edited  with  Additions,  by  P.  F.  Curie,  M.D.  2  yoIs.  Sto.  Jpiii^ 
1847.    BeducedtOjCMs. 

The  moH  complete  Work  on  the  ntbJecL 

Short  Elementary  Treatise  upon  Homoeopathy  and  its 

some  of  the  most  important  effects  of  Ten  of  the  Principal  HomoeopaUuo 
By  £.  Batard,  M.D.    18mo.    London,  1846.    2s.  6d. 

Marsden.—Notes  on  Homoeopathy.   Svo.   2nd  Edition,  1856.  Is.  6d. 
Newman  (George).— Homoeopathic  Family  Assistant.    3rd 

1859.     8s.  6d. 
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Hewman  (GteoTseX—A  Concise  Exposition  of  Homoeopathy;  its  Principles 

and  Practice.     With  an  Appendix.     Is.  (5d. 

Torth  American  HomoBopatMc  Journal  (The).   Condncted  by  Brs.  Hering, 

Marcy,  and  Metcalf.    New  York,  I85l~6l.    Each  Year,  IBs. 
Sabscriptions  received  for  the  year  1861.     ISs. 

iimp8on(M.D.)— Practical  View  of  HomoBopathy.  8vo.  London,  1836. 10s.  6d. 
Teldam  (S.)— HomoBopathy  in  Acute  Diseases.    8yo.    2nd  Edition.   1850, 

6s.  6d. 


AMERICAN  WOBES  OX  ANATOMT  ANB  SCIENCE. 


Lmerican    Medical    Times. — Published 

(weekly  in  New  York.  Saliflcription,  free  per  poet 
kYearly),  £1  68. 

larton. — The  Cause  and  Prevention  of 

[Tellow  Fever  at  New  Orleans  and  other  Cities  in 
America.  8rd  Edition,  8to.  with  maps.  Now  York, 
iJlSST.    12a. 

peck.^Elements  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. Eleventh  Edition,  by  Oilman.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1860.    £2  lOs. 

^rnard  and  Huette. — Illustrated  Manual 

,  of  Operative  Soi^^ery.  With  118  coloored  plates,  royal 
[  «vo.  Wf-bound.    1861.    £8  48.    Plain,  £2  48. 

Brown,  Seguard. — Lectures  on  the  Phy- 

siolofgr  and  Pathology  of  the  Central  Nervous  System, 
deUvered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
in  Maj,  1858.  8vo.with  3  plates.  Philadelphia,  1860. 
14s. 

'■  Lectures  on  the  Diagnosis 

and  Treatanent  of  ParalysiB  of  the  Lower  Extremities. 
Philadelphia.  1861.    6s.  6d. 

Dhanning. — A  Treatise  on  Etherisation 

in  Childbuih.  Illastrated  by  681  Cases.  8vo.  Boston, 
1848.    12a. 

Corson. — On  the   Management   of  the 

Shoolders  In  Examinations  of  the  Chest.  8v&  with  6 
wood/cnts.    New  York,  1869.    28. 

braper. — Human    Physiology,    Statical 

and  Dynamical,  Ac    8vo.    1866.    £1 6s. 

Durkee. — A  Treatise  on  Gonorrhoea  and 

SyphHis,  with  8  coloured  platen.  Boston,  1869.  18a. 

Elwell. — Medico-Legal  Treatise  on  Mal- 
practice and  Medical  Evidence.  8vo.  New  York, 
1860.    £1  68. 

Flint   (A.) — Practical   Treatise  on   the 

Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of 
the  Heart,  with  a  Plate.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1869. 
168. 

Freligh.  —  Homoeopathic     Practice     of 

Medicine.    8vo.    New  York,  1869.    148. 

Gardiner. — The  Causes  and  Cure  of  Ste- 
rility,  8yo.  coloured  plates.   New  York,  1868.  12s. 

Garratt. — Electro-Physiology  and  Elec- 
tro-Therapeutics, showing  ihe  best  methods  for  the 
Medical  usee  of  Electricity.  8vo.  Boston,  1860.  £lla 

Gerhard. — On  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of 

the  Chest.    8vo.    1836.    Ss. 


Gluge.  —  Atlas  of  -Pathological  His- 
tology.   Translated  by  J.  LxiDT.    4to.    1863.    £1  6s. 

Green. — On  the  Surgical  Treatment  of 

Polypi  of  the  Larynx  and  (Edema  of  the  Glottis.  8vo. 
with  4  plates.    New  York,  1862.    68.  6d. 

Gross. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Foreign 

Bodies  in  Air  Passages,  with  Illustrations.  8va  Phlla- 
delphia.    168. 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Uri- 
nary Organs.    8vo.    1861.    £1  Is. 

• Elements  of  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy.   8vo.  illustrated.    New  Edition.    1867.    £1  8s. 

System  of  Surgery;  Pathological 

Diagnosis,  Therapentk  and  Operative,  iUostrated  with 
986  illnstratioQS.  2  voU.  8vo.  Phihidelphia,  1869. 
£8  88. 

Hamilton. — Practical  Treatise  on  Frac- 
tures and  Dislocations.  8vo.  with  289  woodcuts. 
Philadelphia,  1860.    £1  68.. 

Harris. — The  Principles  and  Practice  of 

Dental  Surgery.  6th  edition.  8va  with  200  woodcuts. 
£168. 

Hempel. — New  and  Comprehensive  Sys- 


tem of  Materia  Mcdica  and  Therapeutics,  arranged 
upon  a  Pbysiologico-Pathological  Basis.  8vo.  1202 
pages.    New  Yoii:.    £1  lOs. 

La    Roche. — Pneumonia,    its   suppcfsed 

Connection,  Pathok)Kical  and  Etiological,  with  Au- 
tumnal Fevers.    Philadelphia,  1864.    16s. 

■  Yellow    Fever,    Considered 

in  its  Historical,  Pathological,  and  Therapeutical 
Relations.    2  vols.  8va    £2. 

Lawson. — Practical  Treatise  on  Phthisis 

Pnlmonalis ;  Pathology,  Causes,  Smptoms,  and  Treat- 
ment.   8vo.    Cincinnati,  1861.    £1  Is. 

Lehmann. — Physiological      Chemistry. 

Complete  in  2  vols,  plates.   Phihidelphia,  1866.   £2. 


Manual  of  Chemical  Physiology. 

Edited  by  C.  Morris.  Philadelphia,  1866.  168. 

Lowig. — Principles  of  Organic  and  Phy- 
siological Chemistry.    8vo.  1868.    ITs.  6d. 

Malgaigne. — Treatise  on  Fractures,  with 

106  illustrations.    Philadelphia,  1869.    £1  68. 

Meigs (C.)— -Obstetrics;  The Scienceand 

Art    8vo.  with  121  woodcuts.  Philadelphia,  1862. 18s. 
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Meigs  (C.) — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Diseases  of  Children.    8to.    Philadelphia,  1853.    ISa. 

-^—  Woman  ;  Her  Diseases  and  Re- 
medies. 2&d  Bditioa.  8to.  Philadelphia,  18S1.  £1  Is. 

Treatise  on  Acute  and  Chronic 

Diseases  of  the  Neck  of  the  Uterusw  8ro.  with  2S 
oolooied  plates.    Phihidelphia,  1868.    £1  4b. 

'  On    the    Nature,    Signs,    and 

Treatment  of  Childbed  Veven.  8to.  PhOadfilphia, 
1854.    15s. 

Morland  (W.) — Diseases  of  the  Urinary 

Oicaiu  ;  a  Compendiom  of  their  Diagnosis,  Pathology, 
and  Treatment.    8to.  with  illustrations.    1858.    2l8. 

Morris. — An  Essay  on  the  Pathology 
and  Thonpeatics  of  Scarlet  7ev&e.  Philadelphia. 
Royal  8?o.  1858.  6a. 

Nelaton. — Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgery, 

from  Notes  taken  by  W.  Atlxb.    8vo.    1855.    16s. 

New  York  (The)  Journal  of  Medicine. 

See  American  Medical  Times. 

Nott  and  Gliddon. — Types  of  Mankind. 

Boyal  8ro.  8th  Edition.  New  York.  £1103. 

■     '    The  Indigenous  Races  of  the 

Earth.  Royal  8to.  with  coloured  plates  and  wood  cats. 
Philadelphia,  1857.    £l  10s. 

Noeggerath  and  Jacobi. — Contributions 

to  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Children,  with  a  Report 
on  the  Progress  of  Obstetric,  &c.  1868.  1  vol.  8vo. 
of  405  pages.    New  York,  1859.    15s. 

Paine. — The  Institutes  of  Medicine.  8vo. 

New  York.    Alls. 
Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Third 

National  Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Conrention  in  1859. 
Sra    New  York,  1859.    128. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Association 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1848  to  1859.    18  vola. 
8vo.,  half-bound.    Philadelphia,  Cambrii'ge,  1849  to 
.  1860.    £6  10s. 

Reil. — A  Monograph  upon  Aconite;  its 

Therapeutic  and  Physiological  Effects,  and  its  Uses. 
8vo.    New  York,  1860.    6s. 


Report  exhibiting  the  Experience  of  Hi 

Muinal  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  YorL  Ik' 

1859.  Half-morocco.  ISa.  6cL 

Statistical  Reports  on  the  Si<^e»  ut 

Mortality  in  the  Army  of  the  United  Stttak  ta 
Januai7, 1855,  to  Janoaiy,  1860.    4io.    WaAi^n, 

1860.  £118. 

Stille.   —  Therapeutics     and    Matdi 

Hedica.    2voU.8vo.    Philaddfkhia,  I860.    HU. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Medk.sJ 

Associatisn.  Vols.  12,  IS,  8vo.  with  plates.  KMi- 
phia,  1861.    £S. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Societv  d 

the  state  of  New  York.  8to.  1882  to  185$;  ta^  I 
voL  of  Addresses.  1817  to  18S1,  in  aU  II  i«^  :il- 
bound  in  11.    Albany,  18S3>-<9.    £7  n. 

Taft. — Practical  Treatise  on  OpCTadte 

Dentistry.  8vo.  with  80  OlnstrationB.  PhOa^^^ 
1859.    148. 

United  States  Journal  of  HouKsopttlij. 

Publiiked  Quarterly.    Noa.lio4.    Ss.  each. 

Wilkes. — Narrative  of  the  United  States 

Exploring  Expedition,  during  the  years  19K  to  41  i 
vote.  4to.  with  plates  and  Atias  of  Mape.  Pkihddjfe 
1845.    £15. 

Wood.  —  Treatise  on   the   Practice  of 

Medicine.  4th  Edition.  S  vols.  Sra  Ihiia^d^ 
1855.    £1 168. 

■  Therapeutics  and    PhanmcologT, 

or  Materia  Medica.  2  vot^  9v%  PhiladdpMs,  liK. 
£2  38. 

Wood  and  Bache. — The  Dispensatory  ef 

the  United  States  of  America.  Uttt  Editira.  $n, 
Philadelphia,  1859.    £1 16s. 

Wooster    (D.) — Diphtheria.     8to.   St. 

Frandflco,  1859.    Sbl  6d. 

Wynn  (J.)— Report  on  the  Vital  Siiiii- 

tios  of  the  United  states.  1  voL  4to.  (notprialeifcr 
sale.)    New  York,  1S5T.    £2108. 


CHEMISTBY,  ARTS,  AND  MANUFACTURR 


American     Condensing    Steam-Engine. 

12mo.  with  a  coloured  map,  toUo,  mounted.  New  Yoi^, 
1849.    148. 

American    Engineering.        Illustrated 

by  laive  and  detailed  engravings,  embracing  various 
Branches  of  Mechanical  Art— Stationary,  Marine,  and 
Locomotive  Engines,  Manufacturing  Machinery,  Itint- 
in^  Presses.  Tbols,  Great  Steam  Saw ;  and  Boiling 
Mills,  Iron  Hoildings,  Bridget.  By  6.  Wbissbmborr. 
4to.  and  Atlas  of  52  plates,  large  folio.  New  York, 
IBGO.    £6  6s. 

American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac   dvo«    8s. 

American  (The)  Journal  of  Science  and 

Arts.     {See  SilUman.) 


Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery.    Mted 

by  Wells.    1vol.  12ma    1800.    Ts.  6d. 

Bartlett.— Elemente  of  Natural  Ptilo- 

ilechanics.    8vo.    New  York,  1855.    Ife 

Analytical    8va    8rd  Edition.    £L 

Acoustics  and  Optics.    8vo.    New  Yorii,  l**  *■• 

Blowpipe,  A  System  of  Instruction  ia 

the  Practical  Use  of  the,  bemg  a  Gradual  Crnrn^ 
Analyses  for  the  Use  of  Students.  Itoo.  KevTo. 
1851    76.  6d. 

Gannon.— Reports  of   ExperimentJ  on 

the  Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Jletato  fcr  Om* 
(by  authority  of  the  Seoretaiy  of  War).  PiflsMF* 
1856.    £2. 
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>*Aubui8Son. — A  Treatise  on  Hydraulics, 

fur  thA  Use  of  Engineers.    8vo.    Boston,  1862.    16a. 

!aston. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Street 

or  Hone-power  BAilways.  8va  vith  28  platea.  Kew 
York,  1869.    128. 

^wbank.  —  Descriptive    and   Historical 

Acooimt  of  Hydraulic  and  other  Madiinee  for  Raising 
Water.  8vo.  18th  Bdition.  With  woodcuts.  1864. 
12a. 

xriffith. — Naval  Architecture.      1  vol. 

4to.  plates.    New  York,  1865.    £2  10a. 

Viorfit. — Chemistry  Applied  to  the  Ma- 
il ofactore  of  Soap  and  Canolea,  tc  8to.  with  170 
woodcuts.    Philadelphia,  1866.    £1 10a. 


[)tto. — A  Manual  of  the 

Icdj 
Ta. 


Detection    of 

Poisons,  by  Mcdioo-Chemical  Analyais.  12ma  New 
York,  1857.  ^ 

Overman. — A  Treatise   on  Metallurgy, 

cotnpriding  Mining,  and  General  and  Particular  Metal- 
lurgy.  with  377  illostrationd.  8?o.  New  York. 
i^l  58. 

! —   The  Manufacture  of  Iron  in 

\   all  its  yarioua  Branches.     8vo.  with  160  woodcnta. 
Pliiladelphia,  1860.    £1 10a. 

Regnault. — Elements  of  Chemistry.     2 

vulB.    1868.    £2  2a. 


Scientific    American. —  An    Illustrated 

Jonmal  of  Arts,  Sdencea,  and  Mechanica.   Vols.  7,  8, 
9,  10.  Folio.  Each  18s.  Subj^rription  per  Annum,  18b. 

Silliman,  Dana,  and  Gibbs. — The  Ame- 
rican Joucnal  of  Soienoe  and  Arts.  Nos.  1  to  75. 
Each  68. 

Published  everj/  other  month. 

Stockhardt.-^Chemical  Field  Lectures. 

8va    1868.    4s. 

Stuart   (Charles   B.)— The   Naval   Dry 

Docks  of  the  United  States.    With  24  fine  engravings 
on  steeL    4to.    New  York,  1862.    £2  10a.  / 

Stuart — Naval  and  Mail  Steamers  of 

the  United  states.    1  vol.  4to.  phites.    £2  10a. 

Taylor  (C.)— Statistics  of  Coal.     2nd 

Edition,  plates.    1865.    £1 10s. 

The  Inventor. — A  Journal  of  American 

Invention.     New  York,  1857.     Pabliahed  Monthly. 
Price  for  the  Year,  6s. 

Wilkes.— Theory  of  the  Winds.   With  a 

Map  of  the  World.    8va    1856.    10s. 

Wise.  —  System  of  Aeronautics,   com- 

pri:iing  ita  Earliest  Investigations  and  Modem  Practice 
and  Art.    8vo.  with  plates.    Philadelphia,  1860.    8a. 


AMERICAN  WORKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


Adams. — Contributions  to  Conchology. 

VoL  I.  (only  published).    8vo.    1849—62.    12s. 

American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning  — Proeeedlngs  of  the.  Vols.  1  to  IS. 
Pliiladelphia,  1849  to  6d.    Each  123. 

Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  His- 
tory of  New  York.  Vols.  1  to  6.  8vo.  half-calf,  giH 
top,  coloorod  plates.    Very  scarce.    £7  7a 

Baird. — Mammals  of    North   America, 

Descriptions  of  Speciea,  baaed  chieflv  on  collecttona  of 
the  Musetun  of  Smithsonian  Institutton.  1  voL  4to,  in 
764  pagea,  wad  87  plates,  some  plain.  Philadelphia, 
1869.    £4  10a. 

Baird,    Cassin,    and    Laurence.  —  The 

Birds  of  North  America.  2  vols.  4to.  with  100 
ooloored  plates.    Philadelphia,  1860.    £6. 

Bell  (A.  M.)— A  Knowledge  of  Living 

Tkingi,  with  the  Laws  of  their  Existence.  12ma  with 
2  coloured  plates  and  60  woodcuts.  New  York,  1860. 
7s.  6d. 

Blake   (W.  S.) — Observations    on    the 

Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  the  Coast  of  CJali- 
foruia,  from  liodega  Bay  to  San  Diego.  1  Vol.  4to. 
with  coloured  platea.    New  York,  1868.    £2  168. 

Buchanan.— The  Culture  of  the  Grape 

and  Whic-making.    12mo.    1862.    48. 

Canada,    Geological  Survey  of;  Figures 

and  Descriptions  of  Canadian  Organic  Remaiua.  Sir 
W.  E.  Logau,  Director.  Parts  1,  3,  and  4,  with  plates, 
Montreal,  185S-69.    Each  7».  6tl. 


Canada,  Geological  Survey  ©£  for  the 

Years  1863-64-£5-66.   8vo.  and  Atlas  of  platea  and 
4to.    £2  2b. 


Cassin. — Mammalogy  and  Ornithology. 

4to.  and  Atlas  folio  coloured  plate,  half-bound.  Phila- 
delphia,  1869.    £18  108. 

Chapman's  Flora  of  the  Southern  United 

states.    8vo.    New  York.    168. 

Cowes. — ^An  Essay  on  the  Figure  and 

Sorfaoe  Divisions  of  the  Earth,  Its  Geological  and 
Meteorological  Phenomena,  with  a  Map.  Washington, 
1860.    12s. 

Cooper  and  Suckley. — The  Natural  His- 
tory of  Washington  Territory,  with  much  relating  (o 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kauaaa,  Or^on,  and  California. 
With  66  plates  of  Botany  and  Zoology,  and  Isothermal 
Char^oftheBoute.    4ta    New  York,  1869.    £3  3s. 

Emory. — Report  of  the  United  States 

Mexican  Boundary.  4to.  with  100  coloured  and  pbin 
geological  plates.    New  York,  1868.    Vol.  1.    £2  10s. 

VoL  2,  4to.  with  249  platea,  some  coloured. 

New  York.    1869.    £4  48. 

Fitch. — Noxious,   Beneficial,  and  othet 

Insects  of  New  York,  lat  and  2nd  Reporta.  I  voL 
royal  8va    Albany,  1866,  with  plates.    78.  6d. 

French. — Historical  Memoirs  of  Louis- 
iana.   6  vols.  8V0.    New  York.    £3  8a. 

Gibhes  (L.  R.) — Rules  for  the  Accentua- 

j     tion  iif  Names  in  Natural  History,  with  Examples, 
I     Zoological  and  DotonicaL    4to.    Charleston,  1860.    28. 
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Girard. — ^Herpetology.     1  rol.  4 to.  and 

AUm  folio  coloured  platM.  PhOadelphUp  185S.    £«10«. 

Gould*s  Atlas  of  Mollusca  and  Shells. 

it  coloured  platet,  folio.  £10  lOt.  (Fanning  part  of 
the  United  States  Exploring  Sxpedition  in  18M  to 

1841) 

Gray  (Asa). — Chloris  Boreali- Americana. 

lUutraikms  of  Kew  and  Kare  North  American 
Flantai    4to.    Tt.  6d. 

Gray. — United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
dition, during  the  years  isss  to  isis.  Botanjr.  Phanero- 
Ifamia,  WiUi  a  foUo  Atlas  of  100  plates.  New  York, 
1864.    £8108. 

IJalin  and  Kuster. — Voegel  aus  Asien, 

Aflika,  Amerika,  and  NeohoUand.  4to.  with  120 
calonred  plates.    If urmberg,  1860.    £4. 

Hall  (J.)  and  Whitney. — Report  on  the 

OeoloBY  and  Snrrej  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  2  rols. 
4to.,  Ulastrated  with  17  steel  engravings,  and  numerous 
woodcuto.    Iowa.  1868.    £2  ISs.  , 

Hitchcock. — Final  Report  of  the  Geology 

of  Massachusetts.    2  rols.  4to.  plates.    1841.    £1  lOa. 

■  An  Attempt  to  Discriminate 

and  Describe  the  Animals  that  made  the  FomU  Foot- 
marks of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  Kew 
England.    4to.    16s. 

— Ichnology  of  New  England  ; 

a  Eeport  on  the  Sandstone  of  the  Gonqecticut  Valley, 
especially  its  Fossil  Footmarks.  1  roL  4to.,  with  60 
line  plates.    Boston,  1868.    £1 16s. 

Jaeger  (B.) — The  Life  of  North  Ameri- 
can Insects.  Small  8ro.  with  Ulnstratkms.  Kew 
York,  1869.    7s.  6d. 

Jay  (J.  G.)— A  Catalogue  of  the  Shells 

arranged  according  to  the  Lamarkian  System,  with 
their  Authorities,  Synonyms,  and  references  to  Works 
where  figured  or  described.  4th  Edition,  4to.  with 
Supplement.    Kew  York,  1862.    £1  Is. 

Le  Conte. — On  Platygonus  Compressus, 

a  new  Fossil  Pachyderm.    4to.    4s.  6d. 

Maury,  Nott,  and  Gliddon. — Indigenous 

Bacee  of  the  Esith  ;  or,  Kew  Chapters  of  Ethnological 
Inquiry.  With  coloured  plates  and  woodcuts.  4to. 
haj/bound.    Philadelphia,  1867.    £1  Us.  6d. 

Types  of  Mankind,  4to.  plates.    £1  lOs. 

Maury. — The  Physical  Geography  of  the 

Sea.    8ro.  plates.    Kew  York.  1866.    10s. 

Explanations  and  Sailing  Direc- 
tions to  Accompany  the  Wind  and  Curreut  Charts. 
8th  Edition.  2  vols.  4to.  with  Charts,  half  bound. 
Washington,  1868.     £3  Ss. 

Mc  Craby    (J.) — ^  Gymnopthalmata    of 

Charleston  Harbour.    8ro.  with  6  plates.    1867.    6s. 

Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New 

York.    19voIs.4ta    Albany,  1840  to  1869. 

Part  1,  Zoology.  Mammalia.    By  J.  Di  Kat.    With 

83  plates.  Birds,  with  141  Coloured  plates.  Reptiles. 

3  vols,  with  79  plates.  Mollusca  and  Crustacea,  with 

61  coloured  plates. 
Part  2,  Botany.    By  J.  Tobrbt.    S  toIs.  with  168 

coloured  plates. 


Part  8,  Minerslogy.   By  Bbck.   WHli  l.Me  wood  sal 

8  steel  engrarings. 
Part  4,  Geology.    First  Districi.    By  If  atbbi.    Wi& 

4<  coknued  plates.     Second  District.    By  Saasja. 

With    17    ooUjured   plates^-Thinl   District.    Bf 

Vancxkm.  1841  4to. -Fourth  District.  ByHAU. 

With  18  plates. 
Part  5,  Agriculturei    5  Toils,  with  oolonred  plates. 
Part  6,  PaIeontok)gy.    By  Hixl.    S  v«b.  with  IS 

plates. 

Nozeman. — Oiseaux  de  la  Hollande  (in 

Dutch).  6  rols.  folk),  with  260  cokxired  plai«t,  haS- 
bound.    £40. 

Nodot. — Description  d'unNouvean  Genre 

d'Edent^  Fossile.    8vo.  and  atlas  4to.    1856.    16c 

Owen. — First   Report  of   a   Geological 

Reconnaiflsance  of  theKcnlhern  Cbontj  of  Aiksfeo^ 
made  during  1867.    4ta   with  plates.    littte  Bod, 

1868.  12s. 

Second    and    Third    Reports  d 

the  Geological  Surrey  in  Kentucky,  made  during  1^^ 
67.  2  vols.  4to.  and  plates.  Kew  York.  1*^ 
£2  10s. 

Geological   Survey  of  Wisconsin 

and  Minnesota.    2  rols.  4to.  pL^es.    £S  10s. 

Geological  Reconnaissance  of  tht 

state  of  Indiana,  made  in  the  year  18S7.   Taii  L 

1869.  4s. 

Ferry. — Natural  History  of  Japan,  con- 
taining the  Birds,  Fiahe^  and  Shells.  With  cctbrnnd 
plates.    4to.    Washington,  1866     £1  lOs. 

Ringgold. — A    Series    of  Charts,  with 

Sailing  IHrection»-State  of  California.  4th  Xditiaa, 
with  Maps.    1862.  16a. 

Robinson.  —  Catalogue      of    Amoicaa 

Minerals;  with  tiieir  Localities.  Bra.  BostoB.  182^  ««- 

Ruppell. — Systematische  Uebersicht  da* 

VSgel  Kord-OHt^afrika's.  With  60  coloved  pbto. 
8vo.    Frankfort,  1846.    £1 16a. 

Schoolcraft. — The    History,    Condition, 

and  Prospects  of  the  Indkn  Tribes  of  the  United  flfeatn- 
lUustrated  by  Easimah.  6  toIs.  4ta  plates.  Ifi^t- 
66.    £12. 

Say.— The  Complete  Writings  of  Thomas 

Say  on  the  Entomoloer  of  Korth  America.  XAed  kr 
John  Lb  Cohtb,  iLD.  2  vote.  64  cdoured  fista. 
Kew  York,  1869.    £4  4a. 

Conchology  of  the  United  StitesL 

Edited  by  W.  O.  Bibbbt.     1  vol.  8ro.,  hatf  bsmd, 
76  coloured  plates.    Kew  York,  1868.    £S  lis. 
Plain  8va    £2  2s. 

Shepard. — A   Treatise   on    Minenlogy* 

8rd  Edition,  with  800  Woodcuts.    8to.    18ST.  29^ 

Squier  and  Davis.—  Ancient  Monuments 

of  the  Mississippi  Valley.    4to.    1849.    £1 

Smithsonian    Contributions    to    Knor- 

ledge  Vols.  I— y.  4ta  with  mape  and  plataa.  V^i*- 
in^n,  1848— 66.    £10. 

Stansbury. — Exploring   and   Surr^  rf 

the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah.  2 1^  In. 
with  plates  and  maps.    Washington,  1869.    £1, 
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^ullivant. — Contributions    to    the    Bry- 
ology and  Hepatloology  of  North  America.  4to.  48.  6d. 

ruckermaa — ^An  Enumeration  of  North 

American  Lichens.    12mo.    Cambridge,  1846.    28.  6d. 

ruomey  and  Holmes. — Fossils  of  South 

Carolina.    4to.  text  and  plates.    Charlestown.  1866. 
£9  12a.  6d. 


The  Post-Pleiocene  Fossils  of 

South  Carolina.    Parts  1  to  5.    4to.  text  and  plates, 
each  128. 6d.    Charlestown,  1868. 


Vestiges  of  Civilization ;   or  the  JEti- 

ology  of  History,  Beligions,  iEsthetical,  Politica],  and 
Philosophical.    8vo.    New  York,  186L    lOs.  6d. 

Warren  (J.) — Remarks  on  Fossil  Im- 
pressions, Royal  8vo.  with  1  photographic  plate. 
Bo^on,  1864.    8s. 

Wells. — Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery, 

a  Tear  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Ait.  Boston, 
1860.    7s.  6d. 

Wilkes. — Narrative  of  the  United  States 

Exploring  Expedition  during  the  years  1888  to  1842. 
6  Yols.  4to.  with  plates  and  an  atlas,  folio.  Phila- 
delphia, 1846.    £16. 


AMERICAN  HISTOBICAL  &  UTERABY  CnBIOSITIES. 

Consisting  of  Fac-Similes  of  Documents  relating  to  the  Bevolution,  &c.    First  Series.    4to. 

New  York,  1861.    £2  28. 


1865—58.    8vo.  Boston,  1859.    158. 


CATALOGUS 
INSECT(»tnM  OLOSSATOBUM  EUBOPiE  PAPILIO, 

7  YoLS.  4to.  and  limsx,  £42. 

Collection  of  more  than  4,200  Butterflies  arranged  systenuUicdlly  with  an  Index, 

in  7  ^to.  Cases, 

This  snperb  and  unique  Collection  of  Butterflies,  the  fonnatk>n  of  which  occupied  the  Collector  fifteen  yearr,  is 
formed  by  gumming  the  Natural  Wings  of  the  Butterfly  on  paper,  and  painting,  by  hand,  not  only  the  body,  but 
also  the  leaf  on  which  ^e  hisect  lives.  By  great  attention  and  care  in  attaching  the  wings,  ihh  colours  as  well  as 
the  structure  are  retained  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

The  price  of  this  curious  collection  is  £42,  about  one  quarter  of  the  original  outlay. 
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NEW  FRENCH  WORKS. 


ICOVOOBAPHE  OPHTHALMOLOOiaXJE,  on  Descripticm  et  figures  ooloneef 
des  maladies  de  Torgane  de  la  rue,  oomprentot  Tanatomie  patliologiquey  la  patkokgK 
et  la  therapeutique,  medico-chirurgicales,parledoctear  J.  Sichjbi*,  professeor  d'oph- 
thalmologie,  m^decin-oculiste  des  musons  d*educatioii  de  la  L%ion  dlionneur,  etc^ 
1852-1859.  OuYBAGB  complet,  2  yoL  grand  in-4,  dont  1  Tolome  de  840  pi^  de 
texte,  et  1  volume  de  80  planches  dessin^es  d'apr^  nature,  gravees  et  coloriees  srec 
le  plus  grand  soin,  accompagnees  d'un  texte  descriptif.  Half  bound,  £9  93. 
Le  texte  se  compose  d^une  exposition  theorique  et  pratique  de  la  science,  diiB 

laquelle  viennent  se  grouper  les  observations  diniques,  mises  en  ooncordance  tmtn 

elles,  et  dont  Tensemble  forme  un  Traiti  clinique  des  maladies  de  Forgane  delawae, 

commente  et  compl^t^  par  une  nombreuse  sdrie  de  figures. 

TBAITE  B'ANATOMIE  O^HlbtALE  ET  SPECIALE*  ou  description  et 
iconographic  pathologiqUe  des  afiections  morbides,  tant  liquides  que  solides,  observe 
dans  le  corps  humain  par  le  docteur  H.  Lebert,  professeur  de  dinique  medicak  I 
rUniversit^  de  Zurich,  membre  des  Soci^t^  anatomique,  de  biologic,  chinupce  et 
m^cale  d^observation  de  Paris.  Paris,  1855-1860.  2  voL  in-foL  de  texte,  et  2  vd. 
contenant  200  planches  dessin^  d^apr^  nature,  gravees  et  la  plupart  colori^ 
Le  tome  V,  texte,  760  pages,  et  tome  I*',  planches  1  It  94,  sont  complets  en  20  n 

vraisons. 

Le  tome  11  comprendra  les  livrdsons  XXI  It  XL,  avec  les  planches  95  it  200. 

II  so  public  par  livnusons,  chacune  compos^es  de  30  k  40  pages-de  texte,  sar  beu 
papier  velin,  et  de  5  planches  in-fol.   grav^  et  coloriees.  Prix  de  livraison  :  15s. 

TrerUe  huit  livraisons  sont  en  verUe. 

Get  ouvrage  est  le  firuit  de  plus  de  douze  ann^es  d'observations  dans  lea  nombreox 
h6pitaux  de  Paris.  Aid6  du  bienveillant  concou^  des  m6decins  et  des  chimrgiens  de 
ces  6tablissements,  trouvant  aussi  des  mat^riaux  pr6cieux  et  une  source  f^conde  da&s 
les  communications  et  les  discussions  des  Soci^t^  anatomique,  de  biologie,  de  chiroi^ 
et  m^dicale  d'observation,  M.  Lebert  r6unissait  tous  les  ^^ents  pour  entreprendre 
un  travail  aussi  considerable.  Plac^  maintenant  It  la  t^te  du  service  m^cal  d'un  gmd 
hdpital  it  Zurich,  dans  les  salles  duquel  il  a  constanunent  cent  malades,  Tauteur  omti- 
nue  ^  recueillir  des  faits  pour  cet  ouvrage,  v^refie  et  controle  les  r^ultats  de  son  obse^ 
vation  dans  les  h6pitaux  de  Paris  par  celle  des  faits  nouveaux  It  mestire  quails  se  pro- 
duisent  sous  ses  jeux. 
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LIBRARY   OF    ILLUSTRATED 

STANDARD   SCIENTIFIC   WORKS. 

PROFESSOR  MULLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY. 

With  530  Woodcuts  and  Two  Coloured  Engravings.    8vo.     1  Ss. 


PROFESSOR  WEISBACH'S  MECHANICS  OF  MACHINERY  AND 
ENGINEERING. 

2  Vols,  8vo.    With  900  Woodcuts.    £1  19s. 

KNAPP,  RONALDS,  AND  RICHARDSON'S  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY; 
OB,  CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS  APPLICATIONS  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  MANU- 
FACTURES. 

Vol.  L,  in  2  Parts,  8vo.  contains:  FUEL  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS. 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  4S3  Engravings  and  4  Plates.    ^1  16s. 

Vol.  n.  8vo.  contains:  GLASS,  ALUM,  POTTERIES,  CEMENTS,  GYPSUM,  Ac 

With  Numerous  lUnstrations.    £1  Is. 

VoJJ.  m.  8VO.  CONTAINI:   FOOD   GENERAI.LY,  BKEAD,  CHEESE,  TEA,  COFFEE, 

TOBACCO,  MILK,  SUGAR 

With  Numerous  Illustrationfl  and  Coloured  Plates.    <^1  2s. 

Vol.  IV.  8vo.  contains:  ALKALIES  AND  ACIDS. 

With  Woodcuts,    ^i  Is. 


QUEKETTS  (JOHN)  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE 

MICROSCOPE. 
Third  Edition,  with  11  Steel  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.    8vo.    £l  Is. 


PROFESSOR  FAU'S  ANATOMY  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  FORMS  OF  MAN. 

Ibr  ArtUts, 
EDITED  BY  R.   KNOX,  MJ>. 

8vo.,  and  an  Atlas  of  28  Plates,  4to.    Plain,  £1  4s.    Coloured,  £2  2s. 


PROFESSOR  GRAHAM'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  INCLUDING  THE 

APPLICATIONS   OF   THE   SCIENCE  IN  THE  ARTS. 

Second  Edition,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,    2  Vols.  8vo.    £2, 

Vol.  n.  separately.    Edited  by  H.  WATTS,  Esq.   £\. 

PROFESSOR  NICHOL'S  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  HEAVENS. 
Ninth  Edition,   8vo.,    with  28  Steel  Plates  and  many   Woodcuts.     1851.     168. 

MITCHELL'S  (J.)  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING. 

For  the   Use  of  MdallurgitU,  Captama  of  Mines^  and  Attayen  in  Oeneral, 
Second  Edition,  much  enlarged,  with  Illustrations,  &c.    8vo.    £\  \%* 

BERKELEY'S  (REV.  J.)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CRYPTOGAMIC  BOTANY. 
Illastrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.    8vo.    1857.    £\* 
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AU ATOMT  OP  TIE  EITEMAI  POEM  OP  THE  HOESE, 

WITH  EXPLANATIONS  BY  J.  I.  LUPTON,  M.B.aV.S.; 
THE  PLATES  BY  BAGG. 
ThiM  Work  will  he  compUted  in  Two  Partt,  consisting  of  IB  to  20  Plaies^  with  E^ptamntimt, 
and  One  Volume  of  Octavo  Text,  giving  the  Stndg  of  the  External  Form  of  the  Horse  and  tkt 
Physiologic  of  Locomotion, 

Part.  L,  wiUi  Nine  Plates  and  Text.    Large  folio. 

PRICE,  PLAIN,  £1   lis.   6d.;  ON  INDIA  PAPEB,   £2  5a. 

The  last  Part  of  this  importaat  work  will  be  published  in  the  coarse  of  1861,  withtbe 

volome  of  text. 


MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY: 

Being  a  Detailed  Description  of  Animals  useful  in  Medicine,  and  the  Species  hnrifol  to  Usb; 

with  General  Considerations  on  the  Organization  and  Classification  of  Animals,  and  with  s 

Besum^  of  the  Natural  History  of  Man. 

By  Moquih-Tahdov.    Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  B.  T.  Huun,  Esq. 

With  124  Wood  Engravings,  post  Svo.    1861. 

ELEMENTABY  TBEATISE  ON  PHYSICS. 

By  Gaxot.      Edited  on  the  Ninth  Original  Edition  by  Dr.  AxKuraoB. 
With  500  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.    1861.    (In  the  Press.) 

COMPENDIUM  OF  HUMAir  HISTOLOGY. 

By  C.  MoRBL.    Edited  by  W.  H.  Van  BirBor,  M.D. 
8to.  with  28  Plates.    New  York,  1861.    14s. 

The  Editor  has  added  some  Notes  referring  to  the  late  researches  of  "Waters  os  the  Litk.* 
"Bkali  on  the  LiYBB,"  and  "The  Stbuoture  of  thb  Kidhbt,"  by  the  late  Da.  C  K 
Isaacs,  of  New  York.  These  appear  deserving  of  notice  by  Enropean  Microacopists.— Zoikv^ 
2Zrd  MarcK,  1861. 

Just  out,  doth  boards,  price  8s., 

THE  NEW  WORLD  IN  1859, 

BEnro 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

i;;*.o4rftted  and  described  in  Five  Parts.— Part  I.  The  United  States.  II.  Scenes  and  Soencrr. 
in.  JJpper  and  Lower  Canada.     IV.  Things  as  they  Are  in  1859.    Y.  Emigration,  I^ 
and  Agriculture,  together  with  Routes  of  Travel,  Fares,  Distances,  &c     With  npwaids  d 
130  Engravings,  showing  the  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Mountcdna. 

'  ^1  Also,  by  the  same  Author,  price  4s., 

CANADA  ANB  THE  WESTEBN  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Ulustrated  with  60  Engravings,  forming  a  complete  Emigrant's  Handbook. 


Printed  by  W.  H.  COX,  5,  Great  Qucwi  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Field*. 
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